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THE    EIGHT    HON.   ROBERT  LOWE 

VISCOUNT    SHEEBEOOKE 


CHAPTER  I 

IN    LONDON    AGAIN 

(1850-1852) 

The  Northern  Circuit- Speech  before  the  Society  for  the  Reform  of  Colonial 
Government-Elected  to  the  Reform  Club-Residence  in  London-Letter  to 
Henry  Shevbrooke— the  Oxford  University  Commission 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lowe,  with  their  two  little  charges, 
arrived  safely  in  London  in  April  or  May  1850  after  a  voyage 
of  some  months.     At  first  Mr.  Lowe  decided  to  practise  at 
the  English  Bar,  no  doubt  considering,  from  his  marked  suc- 
cess in  Sydney  against  legal  gladiators  of  no  mean  prowess, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  his  own  fairly  well  in  England! 
He  accordingly  took  chambers  at  2  Paper  IBuildings,  Temple,' 
and  joined   the   Northern   Circuit.     I  am   indebted    to  Mr' 
Moberly  Bell,  of  the  Times,  for  the  following  anecdote,  whidi* 
was  told  to   him   by  the   late   Judge  Wallis,  at   one   time 
editor  of  the  Tablet.     It  is,  perhaps,  only  fair  to  the  reader 
to  add,  that  when  Lord  Sherbrooke  handed  me  Mr.  Moberly 
Bell's  letter,  he  remarked :    '  I  have  no  recollection  of  th/s 
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whatever.'  But  it  would  be  very  possible  ^or  such  an 
incident  to  have  passed  from  the  mind  after  forty  years, 
especially  as  the  victim  of  this  would-be  '  boycott '  was 
always  unable  to  see  to  the  right  or  left  of  him  ;  nor  would 
he  be  likely  to  remember  that  a  pleasant  young  stranger 
on  one  or  two  chance  occasions  had  engaged  him  in  agreeable 
conversation.  However,  these  are  the  words  in  which  Judge 
Wallis  recorded  the  circumstance  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Lord  Sherbrooke : — 

'  Somewhere  in  the  fifties,  about  1850-52, 1  was  one  of  the 
youngsters  who  went  the  Northern  Circuit.  Coming  in  one 
day  late  to  dinner  (as  I  often  did),  and  looking  for  a  place,  I 
saw  a  white-haired  man  with  a  vacant  chair  each  side  of  him. 
I  sat  down  and  got  into  conversation  with  my  neighbour,  whom 
I  found  pleasant. 

'  The  next  day  the  same  thing  occurred — the  same  man  was 
seated  alone,  and  I  sat  by  him.  We  again  talked ;  I  was 
charmed  with  him,  but  hadn't  an  idea  who  he  was. 

*  Next  day  X ,  who  was  one  of  the  seniors  on  circuit, 

sent  for  me  and  said  : — 

'  "  Look  here,  Wallis,  I  wish  to  warn  you  as  a  friend  that 
this  won't  do.  You  are  a  youngster  and  have  got  to  make 
your  way,  and  we  can't  stand  you  deliberately  pitting  yourself 
against  the  whole  circuit." 

'  I  assured  X— 


-  that  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  to  what  he 
alluded,  and  he  replied  : — 

' "  Why,  you  not  only  sat  next  to  that  Bob  Lowe,  but  you 
actually  talked  and  drank  wine  with  him.  Now,  you  vuist 
know  that  the  circuit  won't  stand  this  ;  the  man  comes  here, 
and  on  the  ground  of  colonial  experience  acts  as  if  he  were  a 
senior,  and  the  circuit  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

'  I  replied :  "  I  didn't  even  know  his  name  till  now,  still 
less  all  the  rest  you  tell  me,  but  I  tell  you  that  he  is  the 
longest-headed  man  at  the  table,  and  if  you  don't  admit  it 
now,  you  will  some  day."  ' 
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a  never  met  "J3ob  Lowe  "  since,'  added  Judge  Wallis,  'but 
he  has  made  and  unmade  half  the  men  who  were  the' .  on  circuit ' 

Some  corroboration  of  Lord  Sherbroolie's  brief  activity  at 
the  English  Bar  is  afforded  l)y  the  following  letter,  which  he 
received  about  this  time  from  a  relative  of  the  '  Australian 
patriot,'  William  Charles  Went  worth. 

G.  Wmhoorth  to  Bohcrt  Loiuc. 

Sydney:  Jan.  31,  18,11. 
My  dear  Mr.  Lowe,— I  have  written  you  by  this  mail  officially— 
I  now  address  you  privately.     Fisher  has  received  a  letter  from  his 
brother,  a  barrister,  and  also,  I  believe,  a  reporter,  in  which  most 
flatterinfi:  homage  is  rendered  to  you  by  a  stran.^er  ;  who  says  that 
.   you  have  electrified  the  Bench,  Bar,  and  audience  by  your  eloquenr-e 
I  in  a  prosecution  on  the  Northern  Circuit ;  and  that  you  will  become 
a  distino-uisbed  leader  in  the  criminal  line.     This  you  know  I  pre- 
dicted to  voursolf,  and  I  hear  since  the  creation  of  the  County  Courts 
that  the  cnminal  is  the  best  paying  branch,  at  least  upon  circuit.     I 
most  heartily  rejoice  and  congratulate  you. 

In  concluding,  I  will  tell  you  a  Angular  story.— George  Kenyon 

Tlolden,  whom  you  may  remember  to  have  been  a  very  quiet  and 

rather  spooney  fellow  than  otherwise,  proposed  at  our  last  meeting 

to  open  a  communication  with  the  President  and  two  Houses  of 

'.,  Congress  of  the  United  States !     Dr.  Lang  opposed  it :  tbe  very 

discussion  shows  how  the  wind  blows.     The  colonisation  of  Western 

.  America— the  opening  the  Isthmus  of  Panama— will  have  an  \m 

..  mense  eftect  m  developing  these  colonies.     Meantime,  California  h-is 

nosed  our  grievance  !     America  will  aid  us  in  abating  it. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  faitb fully, 

G.  Wentwokth. 

What  Mr.  Wentworth  meant  by  writing  '  officially,'  is  not 
at  all  clear.  Lord  Sherbrooke  preserved  no  correspondence 
of  that  kind,  either  with  Mr.  Wentworth  or  any  other 
person  in  Sydney.  But  it  is  more  than  likely,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  another  home-returning  colonist,  that  before  quitting 
the  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  Robert  Lowe  assured  some  of 
his  political  and  personal  friends  that  he  would  consider 
himself  as  holding   '  a  waiting  brief '  on   their  behalf  with  • 
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regard  to  impending  constitutional  changes  in  the  colony. 
Earl  Grey  was  at  this  time  actively  engaged  in  framing  a  new 
Constitution  for  the  whole  of  Australia ;  and  the  squatter 
party  in  New  South  Wales,  in  complete  alliance,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  old  Crown  officials,  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  make  this  new  Constitution  the  servant  of  their  own  ends. 
It  was  the  supremacy  of  this  newly  formed  colonial  oligarchy 
which,  politically  at  least,  was  the  determining  cause  of  Eobert 
Lowe's  removal  to  London. 

In  quitting  Australia  he  by  no  means  dropped  his 
active  interest  in  colonial  affairs.  It  was,  indeed,  his  opinion 
that  he  could  better  withstand  the  impolitic  measures  of 
the  Colonial  Minister,  and  the  misleading  advice  that  was 
being  tendered  to  him  by  the  dominant  party  in  Sydney,  by 
taking  uj)  his  residence  in  London,  than  by  remaining  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  Sydney.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  his  first  public  appearance  in  London  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Eeform  of  Colonial  Government 
on  June  1,  1850.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  a  remarkable 
address  on  Earl  Grey's  '  Australian  Colonies  Bill."  This  address 
was  afterwards  republished  as  a  pamphlet,  bearing  on  the 
title-page  the  words,  'By  Eobert  Lowe,  Esq.,  Late  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales.' 

In  republishing  Lowe's  speech,  the  Society  for  the  Eeform 
of  Colonial  Government— of  which  Sir  William  Molesworth 
was  the  moving  spirit— gave  the  following  explanation  of  its 
course  of  action :  '  The  Government  declared  that  they  had 
been  overruled  by  the  opinion  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  Bill ;  and  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  is  the  latest, 
most  explicit  and  authentic  statement  of  that  opinion.'' 

It  would  thus  seem  that  it  was  Eobert  Lowe's  opportune 
reappearance  in  London  which  caused  this  particular  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  called.  The  members  were  invited 
to  be  present, '  at  the  rooms,  Charing  Cross,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  an  address  from  Mr.  Lowe,  a  member  of  the  Lef^isla- 
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live  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  in  relation  to  the  Australian 
Colonies  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Lords.' 

This  meeting  was  what  the  reporters  invariably  describe 
iiA  a  crowded  and  brilliant  assemblage.  There  were  present : 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  M.P.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Dr.  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Oxford ;  Earl  Talbot ;  Lord  Monteagle ;  Lord 
Wodehouse;  Lord  Lyttelton ;  Lord  Naas,  M.P.  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Mayo) ;  Mr.  Stafford,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Adderley,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Ker 
Seymour,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Campbell,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Simeon,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
E.  Denison,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  M.P. ;  Mr.  E.  Dundas, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Adair,  ALP. ;  General  Briggs,  The  Hon.  W.  Wrot- 
tcsley,  Mr.  Clifford,  Mr.  De  Salis,  Mr.  F.  A.  McGeachy,  Mr. 
C.  Logan,  Mr.  W.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bigge,  Sir  Claude  Wade,  Mr. 
J.  Hutt,  Mr.  H.  Denison,  Mr.  Parker  (11th  Begt.),  and  many 
others  '  interested,'  as  the  phrase  goes,  'in  colonial  questions.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  address 
Lowe  spoke  not  merely  from  a  colonial  point  of  view,  but 
as  an  actual  colonist.  He  began  his  carefully  thought  out 
and  very  lucidly  expressed  discourse  in  these  words : — 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  a  statement,  which  I  understand  it  is 
the  wish  of  this  meeting  I  should  make,  with  regard  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Australian  colonies  themselves  upon  the  measure  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Lords,  I  cannot  as  an  inhabitant  of,  and 
deeply  interested  in,  those  colonies  refrain  from  returning  in  their 
name  my  humble  but  very  sincere  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  I  see 
around  me,  for  the  enlightened  and  noble  stand  they  have  made  in 
this  country  on  behalf  of  the  great  principles  of  colonial  freedom. 
We  are  so  unused  in  those  colonies  to  have  sympathy  expressed  for 
us — we  are  so  little  accustomed  to  have  our  opinions  regarded — that 
such  demonstrations  of  feeling  towards  us  as  I  have  found  are  not 
merely  surprising — they  are  really  overpowering  to  minds,  like  ours, 
long  disciphned  in  the  trammels  of  Colonial  Office  subjection. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  lived  only  in  the  mother- 
country  to  understand  the  point  from  which  the  colonies  view  this 
question.  In  the  mother-country  any  question  as  to  changing  political 
organisation  is  the  question  of  changing  the  governing  body.  In 
the  colonies,  the  governing  body  in  its  high  and  paramount  sense 
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is  the  Colonial  Oftico,'  and  the  question  of  local  oi-f^anisation  is  only 
a  question  of  subordinate  pow(.>rs.  So  that  in  the  colonies  public 
feeling  is  not  directed  so  much  to  questions  of  internal  polity,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  country  like  this,  but  rather  to  foreign  control,  if  F 
may  so  call  it — that  is,  to  relations  with  the  mother-country.  In 
otlier  words,  the  greatest  amount  of  political  feeling  and  public 
sympathy  is  enlisted  in  the  colonies  against  the  centralising  power  of 
the  Colonial  Office.  The  question  of  questions  in  the  colonies  is 
not  the  form  of  their  internal  polity,  but  the  management  of  their 
own  local  aftairs  by  their  own  local  authorities.  .  .  . 

They  feel,  at  present,  so  hampered  and  restricted  by  the  system 
prevailing  in  the  Colonial  Offic(,',  that  1  do  not  overstate  the  general 
feeling  when  I  say  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Austrahan 
colonies  if  the  Governor  of  each  colony  was  armed  with  absolute 
executive  and  legislative  power,  that  such  a  government,  if  attended 
with  the  delegation  of  full  authority  to  settle  at  once  upon  the  spot 
all  local  questions,  would  be  more  acceptable  than  the  freest  system 
of  government  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise,  clogged 
with  the  restrictions  and  hampered  with  the  interventions  to  which 
the  present  mode  of  colonial  administration  is  subject. 

After  this  somewhat  elaborate  prelude,  Mr.  Lowe  proceeded 
to  give  expression  to  what  he  termed  '  the  opinion  of  the  more 
enlightened  and  impartial  colonists '  on  the  question  of  a  bi- 
cameral legislature.    It  seems  very  singular  that  Earl  Grey,  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  Australian  Constitution,  should 
have  set  his  mind  so  firmly  against  a  second  or  upper  House  :  he 
not  only  did  so  in  1850,  but,  as  may  he  seen  from  his  correspond- 
ence with  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  1874,  he  retained  his  objections 
to  a  bi-cameral  legislature  long  after  it  had  been  established 
in  all  the  colonies.     Earl  Grey's  ideal  legislature  for  a  self- 
governhig  colony  was  a  single  legislative  Chamber  consisting 
partly  of  elected  members  and  partly  of  Crown  nominees,  or 
of  a  limited  number  of  life  members  chosen  by  the  House 
itself.    Eobert  Lowe,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  both  a  Crown 
nominee  and  an  elected  or  '  popular  '  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  at  Sydney ;   and  he  therefore  spoke  to  Sir  William 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  words  were  uttered  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  responsible  government  in  Australia. 
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Molesworth  and  his  fellow  reformers  of  colonial  govoriimont 
ns  ono  having  authority  on  this  crucial  (luestion. 

In  the  first  place,  T  am  enabled  to  state  without  the  slightest 
ft'iir  of  contradiction  that,  notwitlistan(Hng  all  that  has  been  alleged 
to  the  contrary  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  no  feeling  what- 
cvei'  in  the  Australian  colonies  against  the  existence  of  two 
Chambers  as  such. 

Mr.  Lowe  then  proceeded  to  criticise  in  his  more  incisive 
manner  the  system  of  having  in  a  single  Chamber  two  distinct 
orders  of  members,  the  nominee  and  the  popular  representative. 
It  v;as  this  which  Earl  Grey  thought  such  an  admirable  device 
fur  checking  hasty  and  unwise  measures  ;  far  better,  he  argued, 
than  the  second  or  upper  Chamber,  because  the  check  *  might 
bo  much  more  usefully  applied  within  than  without.'  Those 
who  do  not  care  at  this  late  day  to  peruse  Earl  Grey's  laboured 
apology  for  his  colonial  policy  will  find  the  whole  kernel  of  the 
matter  put  in  a  couple  of  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry 
Tarkes  in  1874.'  They  are  the  views  of  one  of  the  ablest  of 
political  theorists  ;  of  one  who,  without  possessing  any  practical 
experience  or  personal  knowledge,  is  prepared  to  solve  the 
problem  from  his  '  inner  consciousness.' 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  Earl  Grey's  writings  and 
speeches  to  the  clear  common-sense  criticism  of  Mr.  Lowe,  with 
his  years  of  actual  colonial  experience  : — 

If  there  be  any  one  institution  which  tends  to  bring  the  Home 
Ciovernment  into  collision  with  the  colony,  to  disturb  the  action  of 
the  constitutional  system,  to  throw  discredit  upon  public  men,  to 
introduce  discord  into  the  public  Councils,  and  to  create  every 
disturbance  which  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  from  the  deliberations  of 
a  Legislative  Assembly,  it  is  the  institution  of  Crown  nominees. 
I  speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty  on  this  subject,  because  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  filling  that  ofitice  myself,  and  of  resigning  it 
because  I  found  it  impossible,  whatever  I  did,  to  fill  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  my  own  conscience  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  others.  For  instance,  if  I  voted  with  the  Government  I  was 
in  danger  of  being  reproached,  as  I  have  been  on  one  or  two  occasions, 

'  Sec  Fifty  Years  in  the  Making  of  Australian  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  315-2."). 
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by  roprescntativo  nicmbors  as  a  mere  tool  of  the  Government,  and 
not,  according'  to  tht'  theory  of  the  Constitution,  acting  for  tlu' 
cdony  at  large  ;  and  if  I  took  the  opposite  course  and  voted  with 
the  Opposition,  as  I  did  on  most  questions,  I  was  reproached  by  the 
oflicials  as  a  traitor  to  the  Government.  In  fact,  I  was  in  this 
position— if  I  voted  with  the  Government,  1  was  taunted  with  being 
a  slave ;  and  if  1  voted  against  them,  I  was  taunted  with  being  a 
traitor.  .  .  . 

The  position  of  nominees  is  one  full  of  anomalies  :  they  represent 
nobody ;  yet  they  have  not  the  slightest  affinity  to  an  aristocratic 
institution.  They  are  the  scapegoats  of  the  Constitution,  the  target 
for  every  attack,  the  butt  of  every  jest.  -Ignominy  and  obloquy  rain 
thick  upon  them  ;  and  when  it  is  asked  whether  the  colonies  have 
materials  for  a  second  Chamber,  the  question  may,  I  think,  with 
more  propriety  be  put — Can  they  have  materials  for  nominees  ? 
<.'an  they  have  people  so  paramount  in  talent,  so  independent  in 
l)roperty,  so  conciliatory  in  manner,  so  combining  all  sorts  of  con- 
tradictory attributes,,  that  they  can  hold  this  invidious  office  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  the  sort  of  treatment  to  which  I  have 
alluded  ? 

Mr.  Lowe  tlien  proceeded  in  a  very  marked  manner  to 
refer  to  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  between  himself 
and  Wentworth  a  year  or  so  before  in  the  Legislative  Council.' 

Out  of  this  miserable  institution  [Crown  nominees]  arose  the  dis- 
])ute  as  to  two  Chambers.  This  question  was  argued  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Wentworth,  a  gentlenum  of  great  talent  and  influence  in 
New  South  Wales,  He  was  in  favour  of  a  single  Chamber  ;  I  sup- 
ported a  double  Chamber — neither  of  us  on  the  abstract  merits  of 
the  question.  We  never  dreamt  that  the  Home  Government  would 
sanction  the  principle  of  two  elective  Chambers.  The  only  question 
was — Where  will  the  nominees  do  least  mischief?  Mr.  Wentworth 
said  if  the  nominees  were  separated  from  the  elected  members  and 
placed  in  another  Chamber,  tlie  result  necessarily  must  be  that  they 
would  have  a  veto  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  elected  body,  and 
that  they  might  stop  tne  legislation  of  the  Lower  House.  I  ad- 
mitted that  that  was  true  :  but  I  contended,  upon  the  other  hand, 
that  there  were  compensating  advantages  to  be  derived  by  getting 
rid  of  the  nominees  out  of  the  Lower  House.  I  argued  this  question 
upon  two  principles.  I  contended,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  Lower 
I  louse  were  exempted  from  the  presence  of  nominees  the  check  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  over  the  public  purse — the  public 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  375. 
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expenditure  would  be  iMfinitcly  more  ellicient.  I  showed,  with 
some  justice,  1  think,  thi.t  it  was  the  public  purse  which  in  all 
(lovernniionts  draws  after  it  substantially  the  powers  cf  legislation. 
1  contended,  in  the  second  place,  and  I  still  adhere  t(  the  opinion, 
that  by  the  presence  of  a  large  phalanx  of  nominees  the  representa- 
tatives  of  the  people  were  in  many  cases  etlectually  gugged  against 
the  expression  of  any  opinion  at  all.  .  .  . 

Neitlier  Mr.  Wentwo'-th  nor  myself  ever  touched,  or  dreamt  of 
touching,  i.he  question  of  two  Chambers  2)cr  sc. 

This  system  of  nominee  members  sitting  side  by  side  with 
elected  representatives  in  a  single  Legislative  Council  was 
abolished  when  representative  government  was  conferred  on 
the  Australian  colonies.  But  we  see  a  survival  of  it  in  New 
South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  with  their  nominee  upper 
houses.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in  his  lately  published  work, 
has  done  good  service  in  showing  the  abuses  to  which  this 
system  is  liable,  and  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  despatches 
that  have  passed  between  Lord  liipon  and  Lord  Glasgow, 
the  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  would  furnish  a  suggestive 
commentary.  Nothing,  at  all  events,  can  be  clearer  than 
that  Lord  Sherbrooke,  after  his  eight  years  of  colonial  experi- 
ence, was  opposed  to  nomineeism  in  any  and  every  form. 

'"Why,'  he  writes  to  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  1853,  'have  a 
nominated  Council '?  Opinion  in  this  country  is  in  favour  of 
two  elective  Councils,  the  upper  one  to  be  for  a  longer  period, 
of  more  mature  age,  chosen  from  larger  districts,  and  going 
out  one-third  at  a  time,  so  as  to  have  a  more  permanent 
element  in  it.  I  trust  that  before  you  receive  this  letter  the 
colony  will  have  shown  that,  having  shaken  off  the  interference 
of  the  Colonial  Office  in  its  affairs,  it  is  not  uoing  to  load  itself 
with  fetters  of  its  own  forging.' 

Before  this  letter  was  written,  however,  Mr.  Lowe  had 
found  more  effective  ways  of  spreading  his  convictions  on  the 
subject  of  colonial  government  than  by  delivering  addresses 
even  to  so  intelligent  a  body  of  reformers  as  that  over  which 
Sir  William  ^loles worth  so  fitly  presided ;  for  he  had  joined 
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the  staff  of  the  Times  as  a  leader  writer,  and  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  memhcr  for  Kidderminster. 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  linger  a  little  longer  over 
this  first  public  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Lowe  after  his  return 
from  Australia,  which  displays  so  much  insight  into  the  political 
problems  of  colonial  communities.  The  old  difficulty,  however, 
presents  itself  of  how  fairly  to  present  the  substance  of  such 
an  address  without  quoting  the  mIioIc  of  it.  There  has  surely 
never  been  a  public  s^jeaker  since  the  advent  of  parliamen- 
tary government  with  so  much  matter  and  so  little  mere 
verbiage. 

In  a  most  pregnant  passage  Mr.  Lowe  explains  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  old  American  territorial  colonies, 
which  were  in  reality  corporations,  and  the  more  recent  settle- 
ments such  as  the  Australian  communities.  He  shows  how  the 
former  possessed  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  upon  the 
condition  that  these  '  should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England.' 

*  In  the  slovenly  manner  (he  continues)  in  which  colonial 
affairs  are  managed,  that  term  has  been  subsecpiently  trans- 
ferred into  Acts  of  legislation  for  new  colonies  without  defining 
what  laws  of  England  are  meant.'  He  then  proceeds  to  show  by 
illustrations  from  his  own  experience  in  New  South  Wales  that, 
owing  to  this  coufncion,  various  purely  local  enactments  were 
vetoed  by  the  Coloninl  Office,  and  other  Acts,  with  which  the 
Legislative  Council  had  no  right  to  meddle,  as  they  were  of  an 
Imperial  character,  were  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  by  the 
authorities  in  Downing  Street.  The  circumstances  have,  of 
course,  so  entirely  changed  in  forty  years  in  Australia  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  address  has  become  obsolete. 
It  would  therefore  be  worse  than  idle  to  reproduce  all  the 
arguments  so  skilfully  brought  forward  to  show  how,  under 
the  proposed  franchise,  both  the  higher  and  the  lowc"  classes  of 
the  community  would  be  excluded ;  these  two  classes  were  (he 
explained)  the  pastoral  tenants  or  sijuatters  and  the  incoming 
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tide  of  free  untainted  immigrants.  This  state  of  things  has 
entirely  passed  away ;  but  Mr.  Lowe's  explanation  of  these 
anomalies  must  have  convinced  his  hearers  that  the  task  of 
legislating  for  Australia  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Lowe  had  much  to  say,  also,  as  to  the 
domination  of  the  ex-convict  or  Emancipist  party,  which, 
happily,  is  also  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  next  attacked 
Lord  Grey's  premature  proposal  to  create  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Australia.  It  surely  says  much  for  the  Earl's  political 
vigour  and  activity  that  he  should  have  thought  in  those 
early  days  of  doing  for  the  Australian  colonies  that  which 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  for  themselves.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  curious  to  peruse,  after  a  study  of  the  interest- 
ing but  futile  proceedings  of  the  Sydney  Convention  of  1890, 
the  following  passage  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  address  of  1850 
against  Earl  Grey's  well-meant  but  premature  attempt  to 
federate  the  Australian  colonies,  so  to  speak,  out  of  hand  : — 

One  word  as  to  the  Federal  Government.  I  have  never  met  with 
any  man  in  Australia  who  thought  such  a  system  practicable.  It  is 
treated  there  as  an  absurdity,  an  opinion  in  which  I  entirely  concur. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  attended  with  immense  expense.  If 
you  have  an  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose,  you  must  have 
officeis  to  look  after  the  money.  You  will  have  in  fact  two  Govern- 
ments to  maintain  and  pay  for.  In  the  next  place,  the  Federal 
Government  will  represent  nothing.  There  is  no  intercolonial  feel- 
ing at  all,  or  hardly  any.  The  colonies  have  no  foreign  policy.  They 
know  the  mother-country,  but  of  neighbouring  countries  they  know 
nothing.  They  have  no  community  of  feeling,  and  I  believe  they 
have  little  community  of  interest. 

At  the  time  they  were  spoken,  these  words  were  literally 
true.  In  forty  years  these  various  colonial  communities  have 
developed,  and  their  political  and  commercial  interdependence 
is  now  to  some  extent  realised ;  but  in  these  short,  crisp 
sentences,  spoken  so  many  years  ago  by  Robert  Lowe,  wo 
may  find  the  actual  reason  of  the  tardy  consummation  of 
Australian  federation. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  address,  Mr.  Lowe  reiterated  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  legislature  of  two  Chambers.  He 
did  not,  he  explained,  advocate  an  Upper  House  *  upon  the 
aristocratic  ground.'  There  was  ample  material,  he  thought, 
in  the  colonies  to  furnish  members  of  an  Upper  House.  In 
all  civilised  communities  there  are  persons  of  sound  judgment 
and  right  feeling  who,  in  one  Assembly,  would  not  think  of 
opposing  a  measure  proposed  by  a  man  of  briskness  and 
energy;  but  in  another  Chamber  might  be  able  to  make 
valuable  suggestions  of  the  greatest  utility.  Men  would 
choose  their  Chamber  as  a  barrister  chooses  his  Court.  He 
did  not  wish  to  see  any  difference  in  franchise,  or  that  the 
qualification  for  the  second  Chamber  should  be  higher  than 
for  the  first.  There  might  be  greater  maturity  of  age  required, 
or  the  members  might  sit  for  a  longer  period  and  go  out  in 
rotation.  Then  followed  a  remark  which  bespoke  the  pos- 
sessor of  that  invaluable  but  indefinable  commodity — colonial 
experience  : — 

A  high  pecuniary  qualification  is  not  an  aristocratic  institution 
in  a  colony,  but  quite  the  reverse.  The  qualification  in  NeAV  South 
Wales  is  very  high,  and  keeps  out  many  intelligent  men,  but  it  does 
not  prevent  the  presence  on  the  Council  of  two  members  notoriously 
insolvent  and  not  possessing  any  land.  The  solution  of  the  colonial 
probl>  ,  a  is  to  give  full  powers  of  local  government  with  an  expUcit  re- 
servation of  Imperial  powers. 

The  reason  for  dilating  at  such  length  on  this  address  to 
the  colonial  reformers  of  1850  is  the  feeling  that  many  in- 
telligent persons  would  like  to  know  how  Lord  Sherbrooke 
regarded  the  political  problems  presented  by  the  Australian 
community,  when  they  were  quite  fresh  in  his  mind  just  after 
his  return  to  London.  If  further  excuse  were  needed,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  of  the  questions  treated  in  so  clear 
and  masterly  a  way,  moi-e  than  one  remains  to  this  day 
unsolved.  As  Sir  Henry  Parkes  appositely  reminds  us, 
some  of  the  colonies  are  still  vexed  with  nominee  representa- 
tives ;   the  great  southern  group  of  Enghsh-speaking  states 
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still  remain  divided,  and  in  a  sense  hostile  communities: 
while  the  wider  question  of  the  permanency  of  the  tie  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  is  precisely  in  the  same 
state  as  it  was  when  Lord  Grey  was  Colonial  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe  a  newly  returned  '3olonist  from  the  shores  of 
Port  Jackson. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  the  '  schoolmaster  abroad  ; '  in  this 
instance  he  had  come  home.  Of  those  who  listened  to 
Mr.  Lowe's  speech  on  the  Australian  Colonies  Bill,  a  large 
number  took  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in  the  debates 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  So  energetic  was  Mr.  Lowe 
himself,  that  he  petitioned  to  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Monteagle  supported  the  petition,  but  the 
House  declined  to  grant  it.  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  par- 
ticularly vigorous  in  dissecting  the  clauses  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  Bill ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  stoutly  contended 
for  two  elective  Chambers,  as  did  his  friend  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Li  the  course  of  his  reply  to 
the  eloquent  Bishop,  Earl  Grey  made  a  pointed  attack  on 
Mr.  Lowe,  clearly  showing  whom  he  regarded  as  his  inspirer. 
Dr.  Wilberforce  also  denounced  the  proposed  Federal  Council. 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  Lord  Wodehouse,  as  well  as  Lord  Mont- 
eagle, moved  or  supported  amendments.  Later  on.  Lord  Naas, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Mayo,  the  In-illiant  but  ill-fated  Governor- 
General  of  Lidia,  displayed  great  interest  on  the  subject  of 
Colonial  reform.  All  of  these  had  been  listeners  to 
^Ir.  Lowe's  masterly  address,  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
had  profited  by  it.  In  a  very  short  time  Robert  Lowe 
was  able  to  expound  his  views  on  this  and  all  other  public 
questions  in  person  at  St.  Stephen's  ;  but  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  his  first  public  address  made  a  strong  im- 
pression among  an  influential  and  active  section  of  English 
public  men. 

In  recording  the  passage  of  T^ord  Grey's  Australian  Colonies 
Government  Bill   through  the  Commons,  Mr.  Rusden,  tho 
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Australian  historian,  adds  :  '  It  attracted  more  attention  than 
Austraha  has  received  since  Pitt  annexed  it  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Crown.'  But  Mr.  Eusden  fails  to  observe  how  much 
of  this  parliamentary  *  attention '  had  been  created  out  of 
doors  by  the  activity  of  the  newly-arrived  ex-M.P.  for 
Sydney. 

Robert  Lowe  was,  indeed,  so  far  at  least  as  Sir  "William 
Molesworth  and  his  brilliant  band  of  colonial  reformers  were 
concerned,  the  '  lion  '  of  the  London  season.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  late  venerated  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  for  a  number  of 
interesting  communications  from  a  layman  of  his  diocese, 
Mr.  Allan  Tdacpherson,  of  Blairgowrie,  whose  pride  it  is  to 
have  been  one  of  the  worthy  pastoral  pioneers  of  Australia. 
Li  1850,  jMr.  Macpherson  was  in  London  and  attended  the 
meeting  at  which  Robert  Lowe  delivered  his  luminous  and 
comijrehensive  lecture.  Although  associated  with  the  pastoral 
interests  of  New  South  Wales,  which  Lowe  had  so  strongly 
attacked,  Mr.  Macpherson,  like  many  of  the  genuine,  hard- 
working, cultured  squatters,  as  distinguished  from  the  me."e 
financial  speculators  and  land  gamblers  of  that  time,  recalls 
with  appreciation  and  even  enthusiasm  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
remarkable  colonial  career.  '  As  a  barrister,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  member  of  our  old  Legislative  Council  in  Sydney,  he 
was  alike  distinguished.  Even  then,  he  was  in  the  truest 
sense  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator ;  he  had,  naturally, 
therefore,  friends,  admirers,  and  enemies.' 

Mr.  Macpherson  in  the  same  letter  recalls  Lord  Sherbrookc's 
early  public  appearances  in  London  in  connection  with  the 
Society  for  the  Eeform  of  Colonial  Government. 

*  The  last  time  (he  writes)  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  and 
hearing  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  at  a  whitebait  dinner  at  Green- 
wich in  June  1850,  when  there  were  present  many  well-known 
friends  of  the  colonies,  who  have  nearly  all  passed  away ; 
amongst  others  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord 
Lyttelton,    Mr.    Adderley,    Sir    William     Molesworth,    and 
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oilly  that  of  the  then  Mr.  liohert  Lowe.' 

It  would  seem  clear  that  almost  from  the  iirst  Lord  Sher- 
brooke   must   have   looked   forward   to  a  i,oIitical  career  in 

^       7c  .  ^:T  '•  '''°'  '  ^'"''^'-t  I---.  E«q..  Barrister-at- 
hjw,  of  G  Suffolk  Street,'  was  nominated  to  the  Eeform  Club 

ms  proposer  was  Mr.  Robert  Biddulph,  an  old  friend  of  his 
mohers^famdy;  and  his  seconder,  Lord  Marcus  Cecil 
Hill,  M.I.  He  was  very  promptly  elected  on  June  20,  and 
renamed  for  oyer  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  great  Liberal 
lub.  H,s  res.dence  at  Suffolk  Street  was  very  temporary,  for 
before  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kobert  Lowe  had 
become  the  tenants  of  the  house  No.  C  Baton  Square 

Very  early  in  the  following  year  Lowe  wrote  a  'letter  to 
lus  bro  her  (then  Henry  Shorbrooke,  the  squire  of  0..ton) 
ulnch  shows  stm  more  clearly  that  he  was  closely  w-atehin,' 
te  movement  of  public  affairs,  and,  perhaps,  already  eontem^ 
platrng  an  active  political  career  in  England.  Apart  from  it, 
b.ograpI„cal  mterest,  the  letter  throws  light  on  the  political 
comphcations  ol  the  time,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
..tftude  of  the  landed  gentry  on  the  great  qucsLn  ol  ft^ 
t.  c  ion  which  their  leaders,  Lord  Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley) 
and  Mr.  Uisraeh,  were  about  to  abandon.  Robert  Lowe' 
el,  c.  brother  (like  Mr.  Gladstone's)  belonged  to  the  opposite 
pohtica  camp  to  himself;  but  the  following  singularl!  frank 
and  outspoken  letter,  written  though  it  be,  not  only  from  a 
■CO  tra<le  but  from  a  broadly  Liberal  standpoint,  diseirse! 
ns  deep-sea  ed  dislike  of  deniagogneism,  and  his  cl  ar  app 
hension  of  the  duties,  as  well  as  uses,  of  a  landed  gentry 

Sold  Lowe  to  Henrff  Sherhmoko  of  O^tor.  (II.  P.  Loh-c). 

My  dear  Henry,- You  will  sec  by  the  Tim,,  tl„t  ,        , 
mpiwl  hi  the  bud      Low!    Tnl,„   ,  f        ^""'''"Posi"'" 

»"^  «"-,.  free  fioni^t  ^,  "^Z^^^Z  TZ 
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and  much  more  stringent  measure  on  Papal  aggression.  The 
second  article  is  by  a  friend  of  yours — I  hope  you  like  the  swagger 
and  bounce  of  it.  I  condole  with  you  on  your  defeat,  for  which  I 
am  really  very  sorry,  and  still  more  so  to  hear  that  you  had  made 
yourself  ill  by  your  exertions.  If  you  country  gentlemen  are  not 
heartily  sick  of  Protection,  it  is  time  you  were.  It  puts  men  of  no 
standing,  who  make  promises  to  the  farmers  to  realise  which  would 
require  a  state  of  things  little  short  of  Communism,  in  the  place  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  It  renders  you  so  powerless  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  your  leader.  Lord  Stanley — though  perfectly  willing  to 
give  us  Protection — could  not  find  a!iy  man  of  talent  or  character 
who  would  incur  the  discredit  of  joining  him. 

If  you  are  determined  always  to  be  a  cypher  and  never  to  have 
your  case  fairly  examined,  you  have  only  to  go  on  as  you  have  begun, 
and  w'hen  you  have  handed  over  the  counties  to  tenant-farmers 
and  the  boroughs  to  ultra-democrats,  you  will  begin  to  see  that  the 
Constitution  requires  that  the  landed  gentry  should  not  ostracise 
themselves.     The  Government  have  gone  out  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  discreditable  kind.     Never  was  a  fairer  opportunity,  and 
yet  Lord  Stanley — by  no  means  a  timid  man — has  not  dared  to  form 
a  ]\Iinistry  or  to  dissolve.     The  question  is,  therefore,  lost,  and  the 
sooner  you  treat  it  as  such,  the  better  for  you.     As  to  North  Notts, 
nothing  would  please  me  personally,  in  a  selfisli  point  of  view,  better 
than  to  see  you  returned.  In  my  situation  such  an  event  would  be  very 
advantageous,  as  your  position  in  London  would  give  me  a  weight 
which  I  do  not  and  cannot  hope  otherAvise  to  possess.     But,  never- 
theless, I  must  candidly  say  that,  with  y^ar  health,  your  habits,  and 
your  estate,  I  think  you  would  be  making  a  very  great  sacrifice  by 
going  into   Parliament,  for  which   you   could   hardly   obtain   any 
ecjuivalent,   more   especially   if  you   went   there   neutralized    and 
deprived  of  all  influence  or  power  of  pohtical  action  by  anticipation, 
by  being  pledged,  as  of  course  you  would  be,  to  the  defunct  cause  of 
Protection.     I  repeat,  selfishly  I  should  be  delighted,  but  for  your 
own  happiness,  I  should  not  venture  to  advise  such  a  step.     As  for 
myself,  if  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  the  position  or  to  hold 
the  opinions   which   would   commend   me   to   that   or   any  other 
respectable  constituency,  I  should  be  dehghted  to  enter  the  House 
and  give  up  my  time  wholly  to  pohtics.     But  as  that  is  not  the  case 
I  must  even  be  content  with  my  own  station,  and  console  myself 
with  being  tolerably  well  oft'  as  times  go. 

Your  aftectionate  brother, 

R.  Lowe. 

On  the  day  when  Lowe  penned  the  above  letter,  Greville 
records  in  his   invaluable    and  always    interestinfr   Journal: 
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,  Groville 

Journal : 


'  Met  Gladstone  yesterday  morning.  From  the  tone  of  his 
conversation,  his  negotiation  with  Stanley  must  have  been 
very  short  indeed.  .  .  .  Great  excitement  at  night,  and  the 
Whiffs  in  extraordinary  glee,  foreseeing  the  restoration  of 
John  lUissell  and  his  colleagues.' 

On  March  2,  Greville  makes  this  entry,  after  going  to  the 
House  of  Lords :  *  The  impression  on  my  mind  was  that 
Stanley  was  sick  to  death  of  his  position  as  leader  of  the 
Protectionists,  and  everybody  agrees  that  he  has  been  in  tearing 
spirits  these  last  days,  and  especially  since  the  announcement 
of  his  failure.' 

One  other  point  may  be  noted  in  Lowe's  letter  to  his 
brother :  he  had  evidently  become  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  Times  as  early  as  February,  though  he  did  not  join  the 
stuff  until  April  1851. 

Before  actually  launching  himself  on  the  stormy  sea  of 
English  journalism  and  party  politics,  Mr.  Lowe  reverted 
to  the  subject  of  university  reform,  to  which  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  famous  Oxford  University  Commission  of 
1850-5L 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  those  graphic  Mcntoirs  of  the 
late  Mark  Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln,  a  most  powerful  picture 
is  drawn  of  the  condition  of  Oxford  after  the  rout  of  the 
Newmanites,  and  the  incoming  of  the  Liberals. 

It  was  a  deliverance  from  the  nightmare  which  had  oppressed 
Oxford  for  fifteen  years.  For  so  long  we  had  been  given  over  to 
discussions  unprofitable  in  themselves,  and  vdiich  had  entirely 
divertd  our  thoughts  from  the  true  business  of  the  place.  Probably 
there  was  no  period  of  our  history  during  which,  I  do  not  say  science 
and  learning,  but  the  ordinary  study  of  tho  classics,  was  so  profit- 
less or  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  during  the  period  of  tlie  Tractarian  con- 
troAersy.  .  .  . 

We  were  startled  when  we  came  to  reflect  that  the  vast  domain 
of  physical  science  had  been  hitherto  wholly  excluded  from  our 
progriimme.  .  .  . 

Whereas  other  reactions  accomplish  themselves  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  in  1845  the  darkness  was  dissipated  in  an  instant  as  by  the 
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openinfj;  of  the  sli  .'iters  in  the  chamber  of  a  sick  man  who  has  slept 
till  midday.  Hence  the  flood  of  reform  which  broke  over  Oxford  in 
the  next  few  years  following  1845,  which  did  not  spend  itself  till  it 
had  produced  two  Government  nommissions,  until  wo  had  ourselves 
enlarged  and  remodelled  all  our  institutions. 

Despite  Lord  Sherbrooke's  eight  years  at  the  Antipodes 
and  his  keen  interest  in  Australian  public  affairs,  the  memory 
of  his  Oxford  life,  and  what  he  considered  the  time-honoured 
abuses  of  the  place,  were  still  very  vivid  in  his  memory.  It 
was  an  exciting  time  for  Oxford.  Notwithstanding  the  power- 
ful opposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Selborne  (then  Mr. 
lloundell  Palmer),  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  Tory  M.P.  for 
the  University,  Lord  John  Eussell  appointed  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  and  report  fully  on  '  the  State,  Disci- 
pline, Studies,  and  Revenues  '  of  Oxford.  The  head  and 
front  of  this  commission  was  Dr.  Tait,  then  Dean  of  Cai*- 
lisle,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  among  the 
members  were  Dr.  Hinds,  Bishop  of  Norwich  ;  Dr.  Jeune, 
Master  of  Pembroke  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  ; 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Liddell  (late  Dean  of  Christ  Church)  ;  Mr.  J.  L. 
Dampier,  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Johnson,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Wells.  These  names  must  hav(!  sounded  ominously  Liberal 
and  reforming  to  the  heads  of  houses  ;  and,  what  was  worse, 
the  secretaries  were  no  less  persons  than  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley  and  Goldwin  Smith. 

When  the  commissioners  (whose  place  of  meeting  was  Lord 
John  Russell's  official  residence  in  Downing  Street),  wrote  to  the 
heads  of  houses  and  others  for  the  reiiuisite  information  and 
<lata  on  which  to  found  their  report,  they  were  in  many  cases 
not  even  favoured  with  a  reply.  Dr.  Tait,  however,  as  he  suffi- 
ciently proved  in  after  years  at  Lambeth,  was  a  man  of  tact  as 
well  as  courage.  Having  put  his  hand  to  tlie  plough,  he  had 
no  intention  of  turning  back,  even  though  the  mighty  *  Henry 
of  Exeter  '  declared  that  this  '  inquisition  '  into  the  affairs  of 
the  University  had  '  no  parallel  since  the  fatal  attempt  of 
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James  the  Second.'  Then  eaine— as  so  frequently  comes  at 
such  crises— a  change  of  Ministry,  and  Lord  Derby  stepped 
into  the  place  of  Lord  John  llussell. 

The  commissioners  went  on  steadily  with  tlieir  work, 
collecting  all  the  statistical  and  other  information  concerning 
•  Oxford,  which  often  reached  them  from  somewhat  unexpected 
<iuarters.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  letters  sent  in 
was  tlie  following  from  the  former  Fellow  of  Magdalen  and  late 
member  for  Sydney.  It  is  taken  from  the  Oxford  Commis- 
sion Eeport  evidence,  pages  12  and  13  in  the  Blue-book  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty  in  1852,— '  perhaps,'  remarks  Archbishop  Tait's 
biographers,  '  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  most  remarlc- 
iible  Blue-book  of  our  time.' 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  I 
Robert  Lowe  on  Oxford  Reform 

Answers  from  Hubert  Lowe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law,  late  Fellow 

of  Magdalen  College. 

2  Paper  Buildings,  Temple  [no  date]. 
Sir,— I  heave  thrown  together  tlie  results  of  iny  own  experience  (which, 
you  know,  lias  been  as  a  private  tutor  pretty  extensive)  in  the  fonn  of  a 
letter,  finding  it  easier  to  explain  myself  so  than  to  answer  questions,  and 
L  availing  myself  of  the  permission  given  to  take  that  course. 

My  observation  has  been  tliat  Undergraduates   seldom  read  but  for 

'■  examinations,  and  seldom  attend  to  instruction  except   from  a  private 

t)itor,whom  they  select  and  pay  for  themselves.     I  do  not  think  that  you 

can  alter  this  state  of  things,  and  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  direct 

and  modify  it  so  as  to  cure  the  defects  and  increase  the  etliciency  of  the 

8^^  stem.    As  long  as  a  degree  at  Oxford  and  a  place  in  the  class  list  shall 

be  looked  on  as  an  unportant  step  in  life,  and  as  long  as  private  tuition 

shall  be  looked  upon  as  the  readiest  way  to  attain  these  objects,  the  one 

will  be  the  end  to  which  study  is  directed,  the  other  the  means  resorted  to 

for  Its  attannnent.     It  is  only  when  students  arc  too  poor  to  afford  this 

assistance  that  it  will  be  foregone,  and  e\en  then  I  have  known  very 

great  sacrifices  made  to  obtain  it,  and  that  by  persons  whose  college  tutors 

were  men  of  unquestioned  attainments  and  ability.  ° 
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I  entertain  the  strongest  objoctiona  to  tlio  present  tutorial  system.  It 
is  a  monopoly  of  education  <,'i\  en  to  the  colle{»c8  at  the  expense  of  tho 
efficiency  of  tlie  University,  and  has  very  often  been  "grossly  aljused  by  tho 
appointment  of  incompetent  persons.  The  tutor  has  no  stinuilus  to  exer- 
tion beyond  his  own  conscience  ;  let  his  success  be  ever  so  brilliant,  tho 
termination  of  his  career  is  not  likely  to  ba  affected  l)y  it.  Tiic  expected 
living  drops  at  last,  and,  idle  or  diliyont,  learned  or  i^'norant,  he  (piits  his 
college  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  The  plan  also  of  teaching  in  largo 
lectures,  while  it  gives  but  little  iuHtruction  to  the  less  advanced,  is 
inexpressibly  tedious  and  disgusting  to  the  more  forward  student.  I  shall 
never  forget  tlie  distaste  witli  wliich,  coming  from  the  top  of  a  public  school, 
I  commenced  construing,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  21st  book  of  Livy.  Th's 
has  a  bad  effect  on  tlie  mind.  A  boy-  for  he  is  notiiing  more — ^iinds  tlio 
requisitions  of  college  incomparably  easier  than  those  of  school;  he 
becomes  arrogant  and  conceited,  the  tutorial  system  has  not  only  taught  him 
nothing,  but  has  actually  given  him  no  idea  of  the  course  of  study  recpiired 
for  a  high  degree,  and  in  tlie  plenitude  of  ignorance  and  self-sufliciency  ho 
wastes  at  least  one  most  valual)le  year  in  idleness,  if  not  in  dissijmtion. 
The  inst  iiices  in  wliicli  the  tutorial  system  has  worked  really  well  are 
when  the  tutorship  of  a  college  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  celebrated 
private  tutor — a  succ(>ss  which  affords  an  indirect  homage  to  the  superior 
system  of  private  tuition.  I  am  therefore  opposed  to  tlie  continuance  in 
any  sliape  of  the  present  college  tutorial  system. 

Of  the  system  of  private  tuition  the  advantages  are  manifest.  The 
power  of  selection  has  great  efficacy  in  attaching  the  pupil  to  the  tutor, 
and  I  can  speak  from  experience  that  the  tendency  is  strong  to  overrate 
the  abilities  and  industry  of  a  private  tutor,  a  leaning  which  1  have 
never  observed  in  the  case  of  public  tuition.  The  unfettered  intercourse, 
the  power  of  stating'  a  difliculty  without  incurring  ridicule,  the  greater 
equality  of  age  and  position,  all  tend  to  give  th(^  system  etUciency.  and 
whether  desirable  or  no,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  the  v  n'kin<,'  system 
of  the  University  :  tlie  Dean  of  Christ  Church  issued  an  order  that  no 
man  of  his  college  should  read  with  the  tutor  of  another  college.  I  do 
not  think  the  order  an  unreasonable  one.  and  T  doul)t  not  that  Christ  Church 
contained  plenty  of  competent  persons ;  but  I  know  that  all  the  time  one- 
half  of  my  pupils  came  from  Christ  Church.  The  system  of  private  tuition 
is  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  concomitant  to  any  exaniinaticm.  No 
sooner  were  examinations  established  for  the  mast(>rs  and  mates  of 
merchant  ships,  than  there  arose  a  class  of  men  whose  business  was  to 
'cram  the  candidates. 

The  system  of  private  tuition  has,  however,  many  defects.  The 
])ersons  into  wliose  hands  it  principally  falls  are  young  men  of  unformed 
character,  knowing  little  of  the  Avcrld.  or  probably  of  anything  excej  t  the 
course  of  study  by  which  they  have  gained  distinction.  Tiiey  have, 
nevertheless,  very  great  influence  over  their  pupils,  and  are,  from  their 
youth,  tlieir  sincerity,  and  tlieir  earnestness,  the  most  dangerous  mission- 
aries of  whatever  opinions  they  take  up.     They  are  the  persons  who  are 
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really  fonninp;  tlie  minds  of  the  underj,'raduates  before  they  have  fornu'd 
their  i>\vn.  The  University  knows  iiothin<,'  of  tliem  except  their  names  in 
tlie  class  list ;  in  their  coUe^'es  they  have  no  status,  and  it  is  (juite  optional 
witli  them  whether  tliey  enter  tlie  society  there  <  no.  Everythiii},'  is 
out  rusted  to  them,  and  no  caution  whatever  is  taken  for  tho  execution  of 
the  trust.  As  rej^ards  the  private  tutors  themselves,  I  cannot  but  think 
it  had  for  tliem  that  the  moment  they  have  taken  their  de<^ree,  they  should 
he  couHidered  as  at  once  elevated  to  tlie  iii<^hest  intellectual  eminence,  and 
spi'iul  their  wliole  tinu;  in  teaching,'  that  which  they  have  only  just 
barely  learnt.  The  tendency  to  narrow  the  mind  and  ^'cnerate  habits  of 
seU-coiiceit  is  obvious.  It  also  stands  seriously  in  the  way  of  their  ac- 
(luiriuj,'  much  useful  knowled^^'e,  tli(iii;,'li  I  think  this  is  in  some  degree 
eonipeusated  by  the  ardent  desii'o  to  learn  which  the  habit  of  teaching  is 
almost  sure  to  produce.  Young  men  are  often  at  this  time  pressed  by 
college  debts,  or  otherwise  in  narrow  circumstances,  and  the  temptation 
is  irresistible  to  labour  to  any  extent  so  us  to  avoid  these  embarrassments. 
I  have  myself  taken  ten  successive  pupils  in  ten  successive  hours  term 
after  term,  a  task  neither  fitting  for  tho  tutor  nor  just  to  the  pupil. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  I  think  the  system  of  private  tuition  ought  to 
ol)tain  a  recognised  place  in  the  institutions  of  the  University  of  which  it 
is  the  niaiiisjniiig — that  it  ought  to  replace  thi-  inetRcient  system  of  public 
tuition — that  the  coUegial  monopoly  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  a  free  choice 
of  a  tutor  left  to  the  undergraduates  iiidi\idually.  I  think  that  the  Uni- 
versity ought  to  have  some  power  over  the  tutorial  class,  so  as  to  ensure, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  moral  and  religious  fitness  for  the  trust  which  they 
are  to  execute  :  their  intellectual  fitness  would  have  to  be  ascertained,  as 
hitherto,  by  the  unerring  test  of  competition.  I  think  the  number  of  hours 
ought  to  be  limited,  as  well  as  that  of  pupils,  to  be  taken  by  those  who 
arc  still  in  statu  pupillari  :  after  that  I  would  not  attempt  any  such  limi- 
tation. Those  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  amount  re(]uired  for  an  hour 
a  day  niiglit  easily  combine  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  sum  which  they 
could  all'ord.  1  think  also  the  absence  of  pupils  from  lecture  ought  to  be 
made  known  to  those  to  whose  care  they  are  entrusted  in  matters  of 
I  discipline.  To  make  such  a  system  work  well,  the  number  of  examinations 
must  be  increased,  so  that  the  student  should  never  feel  himself  free  from 
this  stimulus  :  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  with  such  superior  provision 
for  instruction,  a  little  more  might  be  rec^uired  than  the  very  moderate 
quantum  which  now  forms  the  standard  of  the  University. 

Of  the  rrofcssorial  system  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  as  during 
my  residence  in  the  University  it  was  almost  totally  in  abeyance.  I  have 
no  very  great  hopes  that  it  will  bo  of  very  much  service  as  a  means  of 
University  education  :  the  only  chance  will  be  to  make  it  subservient  to 
the  examiiiiitions,  which  would  materiallx  detract  from  its  dignity  and 
general  utility.  University  success  is  in  my  experience  rather  the  reward 
of  memory  than  of  mind,  and  is  more  likely  to  bo  secured  by  fixing  facts 
and  doctrines  firmly  in  tho  memory  than  by  draw  ing  from  them  roinoto 
and  subtle  inferences,  or  by  establishing  between  them  refined  and  logical 
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distinctions.  IJut  the  benefits  of  the  Professorial  system  to  those  who, 
lifter  having  passed  tlieir  examinations,  arc  commoncinf,'  tlie  task,  which 
every  intellectual  person  mnst  achieve  for  himself,  of  self-education, 
and  for  those  who  resort  to  our  Universities  without  the  purpose  of  taking 
degrees,  cannot  be  overrated.  The  Professorships  are  the  natural  and 
approi)riate  reward  of  tliose  who  have  distinguished  tiiemselves  as  tutors 
and  examiners,  and  their  multiplication  and  efficiency  would  tend  abo\e 
all  things  to  raise  the  character  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Uni- 
versity. There  is  nothing  more  hopeless  than  the  career  of  a  private  tutor 
at  present.  He  has  nothing  to  look  forward  to  from  his  occupation  but 
endless  labour,  leading  to  no  result,  and  w  ith  much  more  labour  and  higher 
acquirements  is  not  so  well  paid  as  a  country  schoolmaster. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  the  colleges  as  clogs  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  University,  whose  benefits  the\-  contract  within  their  own  limited 
circle.  Without  otl'ering  any  opinion  upon  their  internal  reform,  I  think 
that  the  most  efticient  reformation  would  be  a  reformation  by  competition 
from  without.  I  am,  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  he  the 
privilege  of  every  Master  of  Arts  of  good  character  who  is  so  minded  to 
open  a  hall  in  connection  with  the  Uni\ersity,  subject  to  such  general 
rules  as  may  be  laid  down  for  tlie  government  of  such  institutions  by  the 
University  authorities.  I  would  leave  it  to  him  to  provide  the  buildings 
and  accommodation  for  the  students,  and  I  would  trust  to  competition  to 
lower  the  expenses  of  living  to  the  proper  point.  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
allowing  very  young  men  to  attend  lectures,  or  belong  to  the  University, 
without  being  attached  to  some  college  or  hall,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  subject  them  to  efficient  coercion.  My 
view  is,  that  the  University  ought  to  be  thrown  open  as  wide  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  due  maintenance  of  academic  discipline. 

I  regret  to  see  that  Sanskrit,  for  the  study  of  whicli  the  bequest  of 
Colonel  IJoden  offers  such  liberal  encouragement,  has  not  been  included 
among  the  subjects  for  a  proficiency  in  which  honours  can  be  conferred, 
I  must  also,  as  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  University,  express  my  hopo 
that  the  Physical  Sciences  will  be  brouglit  much  more  prominently  forward 
in  the  scheme  of  University  education.  I  have  seen  in  Australia,  Oxford 
men  placed  in  positions  in  which  they  had  reason  bitterly  to  regret  tl'.at 
their  costly  education,  while  making  them  intimately  ac(piainted  with 
remote  (  ents  and  distant  nations,  had  left  them  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  Matui'e,  and  placed  them  under  immense  disadvantages  in  that 
struggle  with  her  which  they  had  to  maintain.     With  these  remarks, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yom'  obedient  servant, 

liOHKKT    LOWK. 
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iervant, 
SERT   LowK. 


CHAPTER   II 


ON   THE    TIMES 


(18.51) 

In  the  month  of  April,  1851,  Robert  Lo\ve  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Times,  under  Mr.  John  Walter,  whose  editor  was  that 
remarkable  man.  John  Delane. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  still  more  has  been  said,  about 

the  unique   position  which  Delane   as  editor  of  the    Times 

occupied  for  over  thirty  years  in  the  social  and  political  world. 

There  has  never  been  anything  in  this  country  to  compare 

witli  it  either  before  or  since.     This  was  in  part  owing  to  the 

supr(-me  position  which  the  Timcn  had  achieved  under  his 

immediate  predecessors,  but  it  was  quite  as  much  due  to  the 

remarkable  qualities  of  the  man  himself.     Delane  was  what  is 

called  a  born  editor  ;  he  had  the  true  journalistic  nose  for 

scenting  out  news,  and  the  true  editorial  eye  for  discerning  the 

worth  and  mental  capacity  of  other  men.     Over  and  above 

tlmt  he  had  the  feeling  of  profound  interest  and   personal 

pride  in  his  journal  that  a  mitred  abbot  of  the  middle  ages 

had  in  his  monastery  ;  and  was  equally  prepared  to  stand  up 

for  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  fight  for  its  power  and 

aggrandisement   against   all  comers.      He  was,  of  course,  a 

terrific  worker,  and  even  when  enjoying  what  Disraeli  used  to 

term  his  social  honours,  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that 

his  one  aim  in  life  was  to  keep  the  Times  at  the  head  of  the 

journaUsm  of  Europe. 

Much  was  made,  both  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  of  the 
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fact  that  he  had  the  ear  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Men  whom  he 
opposed,  or  whose  particular  fads  he  decHned  to  patronise,  used 
to  declare  that  he  was  *  nohbled '  by  Lady  Palmerston 's 
hospitality ;  but  this,  though  often  repeated,  even  by  such 
men  as  Cobden  and  Bright,  was  never  believed  by  anyone 
really  behind  the  iwlitical  scenes  of  that  time.  In  fact — and 
it  is  a  social  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  English  journalism 
— John  Delane  mixed  with  the  great  political  nobles  of  the 
Palmerston  epoch,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  was  con- 
stantly consulted  by  the  Ministers  of  State  at  critical  moments. 

Robert  Lowe  commenced  his  labour  as  a  regular  Tunes 
leader-writer  on  April  4,  1851,  with  an  article  on  '  Chancery 
Reform.'  Before  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  his  first  year's 
contributions  to  the  Times,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out 
how  splendidly  endowed  and  admirably  equipped  he  was  for 
this  not  altogether  new  field  of  intellectual  labour.  He  had 
reached  the  mature  age  of  forty ;  had  not  only  achieved  a 
brilliant  record  at  Oxford  by  his  easy  mastery  of  those 
l)ranches  of  study  which  then  led  to  academic  distinction, 
but  by  his  subse(j[uent  years  of  patient  and  painful  tuition 
had  so  thoroughly  and  indelibly  imprinted  these  studies 
on  his  active  brain  and  retentive  memory,  that,  unlike 
the  majority  of  distinguished  University  men,  he  never 
forgot  a  tittle  of  what  Alma  Mater  had  taught  him.  In 
addition  to  this,  as  the  testimony  of  his  friends  and  college 
contemporaries  shows,  Robert  Lowe  had  all  his  life  pursued 
indepeiident  and  often  re  -ondite  studies ;  thus  he  not  only 
I  ead  Hebrew  with  ease  and  pleasure,  but  Sanskrit,  and  he  had 
not  only  studied  German  but  he  knew  Icelandic. 

On  those  great  departments  of  human  thought  ami  activity, 
La^v,  Commerce,  and  Education,  Robert  Lowe  was,  as  few 
newspaper  writers  have  ever  been,  an  authority.  He  was  not 
only  a  brilliant  practising  barrister,  but  a  profound  student  of 
law  and  jurisprudence  ;  he  had  given  much  time  and  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  trade,  commerce,  and  fhiance,  and  here  his 
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Australian  experience  as  a  legislator  and  liscal  reformer  was 
of  great  vo'ue;  while  on  the  subject  of  education  his  whole 
academic  as  well  as  his  colonial  career  was  one  long  training. 
It  was  his  complaint  in  after  years,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
that  his  own  education  had  been  too  purely  literary,  and  that 
those  responsible  for  it  had  neglected  the  more  practical 
achievements  of  modern  science.  He  had  probably  first  felt 
this  deficiency  when  he  became  closely  intimate  with  William 
Sharpe  Macleay  in  Sydney;  but  it  was  not  until  he  was 
l)rought  into  official  relations  with  Sir  John  Simon  at  the  Board 
of  Health,  that  he  fully  realised  his  want  of  early  scientific 
training.  Marvellous  as  it  seems,  Sir  John  Simon  declares 
that  Lord  Sherbrooke,  in  spite  of  his  sadly  deficient  eye- 
sight, took  sedulously  to  the  microscope  and  bent  his  mind  to 
4  various  branches  of  physical  research  and  investigation. 
I  With   this  one   single    drawback,    that  of  an    imperfect 

I  scientific  education,  which  nearly  all  his  contemporaries 
i  shared  with  him,  Lowe  must  have  been,  when  Deiane  secured 
I  his  services  as  a  leader-writer  for  the  Tinu'>i,  the  most  powerful 
f  and  best  trained  intellectual  athlete  who  has  ever  in  this 
1  country  entered  ..'  e  arena  of  journalism. 
I  No  one  puts  this  matter  in  such  a  clear  light  as  the  late 

I    Walter  Bagehot  in  his  brief  '  Study,'  written  in  1871,  entitled 
*  Mr.  Lowe  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecpier.'  ^ 

His  ciiroor  at  Oxford  was  unusually  lon.ii; ;  be  was  not  a  mere 
student  who  took  high  honours.  After  that  he  stnyed  several  years 
us  a  workinf?  tutor,  and  has  desci'^bed  to  a  Royal  Coiomission  how 
steadily  he  worked  for  ten  hou  t.  a  day  as  a  •  coach,'  and  how  little 
in  consetpience  he  accepts  the  '  romance  '  of  tuition.  And  the 
inevitable  result  has  been  that  Mr.  Lowe  has  become  a  scholar,  not 
only  as  young  students  become  such,  but  as  men  of  maturer  years 
who  mean  to  earn  money  by  it,  become  scholars.  .  .  .  After  leaving 
Oxford,  Mr.  Lowe  made  himself  not  only  an  excellent  English 
lawyer,  but  an  admirable  general  jurist.  He  is  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  technicalities  of  English  law,  but  with  the  structure  of 

'  biographical  Studies,  by  tho  late  Walter  ]3ageliot,  editeil  by  11.  II.  Hutton 
(Loi  'Lilians). 
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other  systems  of  law,  and  with  the  principles  of  scientific  jurispru- 
dence. He  has  studied  Avhat  Benthani  said  '  law  ought  to  be,'  and 
what  Austin  said  law  '  must  be.' 

Of  all  Delaiie's  great  feats  on  behalf  of  the  Times,  perhaps 
the  greatest  was  securing  the  future  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  a  regular  contributor.  Lord  Beaconsfield  referred 
to  himself  on  one  occasion  as  a  *  gentleman  of  the  press ' ;  but 
this  must  1)0  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  -^ense.  In  an  amateur 
way,  he  may  have  projected  an  unsuccessful  journal,  and 
occasionally  contributed  to,  or  *  inspired,'  eertahi  other  news- 
papers. Mr.  Gladstone  could,  perhaps,  make  out  a  stronger 
claim  if,  as  generally  alleged,  he  wis  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Guardian  ;  and  many  another  English  public  man  has 
been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  newspaper  press.  But 
Lowe,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mere  amateur,  was  for  a 
term  of  years,  like  Mr.  John  IMorley  and  Mr.  T  ^^onard  Courtney, 
a  hard-working  professional  journalist. 

Lowe  was  a  contributor  to  the  Times  from  1851  to  the  close 
of  1807,  or,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  1808;  though  in  the  latter 
years  his  articles  were  comparatively  infrecpient.  At  first, 
however,  he  wrote  with  great  regularity,  sometimes  even  two 
loading  articles  on  the  same  day.  Mrs.  Lowe  became  again  a 
most  constant  and  willing  amanuensis.  When,  on  the  sudden 
receipt  of  important  intelligence  from  any  part  of  the  world, 
]  )elane  would  despatch  a  special  messenger  to  Lowndes  Square 
after  midnight,  Mrs.  Lowe  would  spring  out  of  bed  and  write 
to  his  dictation,  whilst  the  emissary  waited  for  'ir  -apidly 
Jilled  slips.  But  in  the  articles  themselves  there  are  lev  signs 
of  hasty  production  ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  models  of  sound 
common  sense  and  lucid  exposition,  enriched  with  ajipropriate 
and  tolling  illustrations,  and  with  apt  quotations  ranging 
from  Homer  to  Charles  Dickens. 

Lowe's  first  contribution  to  the  Times,  as  already  stated, 
was  on  Chancery  Koform — then  a  burning  question.  He  was, 
as   he   understood   it,  a  thorough-going   Liberal  all  his  life. 
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but  he  was  never  a  partisan  ;  and  though  many  advanced 
Radicals  of  the  present  day  would  off-hand  dub  him  a  Whig, 
he  himself  was  never  a  member  of  the  inner  conclave  of  the 
great  Whig  families,  whom  he,  in  fact,  denounced  as  strongly 
as  ever  he  denounced  the  Tories,  and  whom  he  disliked  almost 
as  much  as  he  disliked  demagogues. 

There  was  one  proposal  in  Lord  John  Russell's  scheme  of 
Chancery  Reform  which  lent  itself,  as  if  devised  on  purpose, 
to  Lowes  peculiar  powers  of  Socratic  irony.  This  was  the 
proposal  to  transfer  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

It  will  be  a  sacrifice  certainly  to  the  Premier  to  undertake  the 
distribution  of  so  many  good  things,  but,  fortified  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  relief  which  his  own  absorption  of  these  good  things 
must  necessarily  yield  to  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Jolm  Russell  is 
willing,  like  another  Curtius,  to  fling  himself  into  the  gulf  of 
Chancery  patronage.  We  only  wonder  that,  actuated  by  the  same 
generous  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  Lord  John  Russell  has  not  under- 
taken to  relieve  the  Chancellor  from  the  receipt  of  his  salary,  as 
well  as  the  bestowal  of  his  livings.  To  receive  and  spend  so  largo 
11  suni  of  money  as  the  salary  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  must  be  a  great 
distraction  to  a  mind  so  fully  preoccupied,  and  the  maxim  Alieiuc 
lU'ijotiii  euro  excussus  i)ropnis  might  seem  to  suggest  that  the  best 
way  to  fix  a  man's  attention  on  other  people's  aft'airs  was  to  leave 
him  none  of  his  own  to  manage.  We  should  therefore  suggest,  as 
an  improvement  on  the  IMinisterial  scheme,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should  he  received  as  a  parlour  boarder  or  postulant  in  the  house  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  should  be  there  fed,  clothed,  and  taken  care 
of,  and  that  in  consideration  of  this  the  said  Prime  T.Iinister  should 
bo  entitled  to  receive  the  Chancellor's  salary. 

Li  a  more  serious  strain  the  writer  then  proceeded  to 
(leal  with  the  question  of  Government  patronage  in  general, 
and  church  benefices  in  particular.  The  line  of  argument  and 
illustration  adopted  by  him  will  surprise  those  persons  who 
have  always  regarded  him  as  a  pure  Whig.  There  are 
many  who,  to  this  day,  would  positively  declare  that  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  views  on  English  history  were  merely  a  tran- 
script of  the  views  of  Macaulay.     Nothing  could  be  further 
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from  the  truth.  Sympathising  as  he  doubtless  did  with  many 
of  Macaulay's  political  views,  and  having  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  his  personal  character  and  literary  attainments,  Lord 
Sherbrooke  could  never,  in  any  sense,  have  been  a  disciple, 
and  was  probably  often  an  impatient  reader  of  his  works. 
The  following  passage  on  one  of  the  political  results  of  the 
Glorious  Revolution  under  William  III.  should  effectually 
dissipate  the  too  prevalent  idea  that  because  Lowe  was  a 
Liberal  in  politics,  he  blindly  accepted  the  Whig  version  of 
English  history : — 

It  is  perhaps  not  one  of  the  most  advantageous  illustrations 
which  was  introduced  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  the  Revo'ution  of  1688,  that  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
the  Crown  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  Minister  virtually  oAving 
his  seat  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
practice  which  treats  Government  patronage  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  party  influence  ought  clearly  not  in  propriety  to 
extend  itself  to  presentations  to  benefices  in  the  Church.  This 
surely  is  a  sacred  trust  which  ought  to  be  exercised  with  a  feeling 
somewhat  akin  to  that  with  which  the  sacred  office  itself  should  be 
performed. 

This  brief  passage  is  enough  to  make  many  a  pious 
churchman  who  has  been  content  to  dub  Lord  Sherbrooke  an 
Erastian,  pause  and  reconsider  his  judgment.  In  this  article 
he  maintains  that  of  all  the  members  in  a  Ministry,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  a  rule,  is  the  best  fitted  to  dispense  ecclesias- 
tical patronage,  as  he  is  *  least  exposed  to  the  vulgar  solicita- 
tions and  reckless  importunity  of  party.* 

Like  the  deities  of  Lucretius,  the  Chancellor  dwells  in  a  higher  and 
purer  atmosphere  than  that  in  which  his  political  colleagues  move, 
and  endeavours — and  we  must  admit  for  the  most  part  successfully 
endeavours — to  preserve  that  even  and  inflexible  impartiality  whicli 
they  neither  desire  nor  profess.  Whatever  be  the  profession  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  not  worship  the  Con- 
stitution of  England  after  that  fashion  which  is  called  *  party.' 
Moreover,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  generally  what  Her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers  would  call  a  second-rate  politician— that  is,  un 
connected  by  birth  at  least  with  those  few  fortunate  families  to 
whom  alone,  as  we  are  told,  the  art  of  governing  mankind  has  been 
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committed  by  Providence— and  merely  raised  by  talent  and  industiy 
from  the  mass  of  men  made  to  be  froverned.  In  this  there  is  a 
double  advantage.  He  is  less  accessible  to  mere  party  influences 
than  those  who  have  been  brought  up  among  them,  and  he  knows, 
probably,  far  better  than  his  colleagues  the  class  of  men  out  of  whom 
liis  selection  is  to  be  made.  .  .  .  [Chancellors]  being  something 
more  than  mere  party  men  themselves,  owing  their  elevation  to 
acquirements  which  are  measured  by  no  party  standard,  they  have 
been  able  to  look  for  something  more  than  mere  party  merit  in 
others.  Thus  we  find  the  Tory  Lord  Lyndhurst  bestowing  a 
prebend  on  the  QX(ih.-Edinhur(jli  Bevietcer,  Sydney  Smith,  and  the 
Whig  Lord  Truro,  a  living  on  the  son  of  the  furious  Quarterly 
Bcvieicer,  Robert  Southey. 

In  addition  to  an  entire  series  of  articles  on  Chancery 
Eeform,  Lord  Sherbrooke  wrote  a  great  deal  on  law  reform 
generally.  Such  subjects  may  not  seem  inviting  to  the 
ordinary  lay  reader,  but  owing  to  his  lively  and  effective  style 
these  articles  may  be  read,  even  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  to-day,  with  not  a  little  pleasure. 

Eobert  Lowe  was  always  a  free  trader,  and  he  applied  the 
principle  to  the  question  of  law  refori  .  Free  trade,  he  argued, 
must  be  general.  We  have  not  discarded  the  monopolies  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  to  expose  men  in  their  daily  com- 
mercial affairs  to  expenses  enhanced  by  laws  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class.  He  therefore  urged  that  the  division 
l)etween  law  and  equity  should  be  abolished. 

In  a  series  of  admirable  articles  he  dealt  with  the  Inns  of 
Court  hi  connection  with  legal  education.  The  Inns  of  Court, 
he  said,  had  done  little  beyond  keeping  enormous  taverns 
and  l)artering  the  degrees  with  the  distribution  of  which  they 
were  entrusted  in  exchange  for  fees  and  compulsory  dinners. 
They  were  '  rigid  about  eating,  careless  about  learning  ;  strict 
about  money,  negligent  about  knowledge  ;  lavish  to  the  stomach, 
but  niggards  to  the  mind.'  Later  on  in  the  year  he  continued 
to  gird  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  in  such  a  vivacious  manner 
that  the  most  solemn  of  Benchers  must  have  smiled  occasion- 
ally over  the  perusal  of  his  morning  paper. 
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If  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  were  abolished,  and 
the  powers  of  giving  degrees  were  conferred  on  the  landlords  of  the 
Angel,  the  Star,  the  Hoebuck,  and  the  Mitre,  they  could  not  be  less 
fitting  depositories  of  the  trust  than  the  four  Inns  of  Court  have 
shown  themselves  to  be.  The  worst  the  innkeepers  could  do  would 
be  to  drop  the  present  system  of  examination,  and  confer  degrees 
on  those  who  most  answered  the  innkeepers'  test,  that  is,  who  spent 
most  money  in  the  house.  .  .  .  Let  them  retain  their  vocation  as 
inn  and  lodging-house  keepers,  and  carry  on,  if  they  can,  a  suc- 
cessful competition  with  their  brethren  in  the  narrow  streets  which 
lead  from  the  Strand  to  the  river  ;  but  let  the  task  of  directing  the 
legal  education  of  the  country,  of  providing  a  systen.atic  and  com- 
plete course  of  instruction,  of  rewarding  merit  and  industry,  and  of 
protecting  by  a  searching  examination  the  Bar  of  England  from  the 
intrusion  of  ignorant  and  unqualified  pretenders,  be  reposed  in  other 
hands.  We  want  fi  legal  university,  where  lectures  shall  take  the 
place  of  dinners,  and  examinations  of  room-rents,  and  whose  degrees 
shall  confer  honour  because  they  are  the  reward  of  merit. 

There  were  many  other  questions  besides  legal  reform  to 
engross  the  rapid  and  trenchant  pen  of  the  new  Tiniefs 
leader-writer  in  the  year  1851.  It  was  indeed  a  most 
eventful  year.  First,  as  mosi  people  at  tlie  time  thought, 
though  Kobert  Lowe  himself  deemed  the  matter  of  least 
importance,  it  was  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  It 
was  also  the  year  of  Louis  Napol'^on  and  the  coiq)  d'etat ;  of 
Pius  IX.  and  Papal  aggression.  It  was  the  year,  too,  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Austrahan  gold-fields,  a  subject  whose  social 
and  political,  rather  than  material,  aspect  especially  interested 
the  late  member  for  Sydney.  And  in  addition,  we  had  on  our 
hands  a  Caffre  War  at  the  Cape,  which  furnished  him  with  fresh 
and  frequent  illustrations  of  the  blundering  of  Downing  Street. 

When  Lowe  left  Australia  it  was  partly,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  because  he  felt  that  he  could  be  of  more 
immediate  service  to  the  cause  of  colonial  reform  in  London 
than  in  Sydney.  It  is  very  currently  believed  in  Australia, 
even  to  the  present  day,  that,  having  been  baffled  by  the 
alliance  of  the  squatter  party  and  the  Crown  officials,  he 
returned  to  England  with  antagonistic  feelings  towards  the 
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whole  colony.  There  is  always  a  not  unnatural  feeling  of 
resentment  in  a  small  community — as  in  a  club — when  anyone 
leaves  it  and  joins  another.  The  very  fact  of  his  doing  so 
seems  to  imply  that  he  regards  his  former  associates  as  not 
altogether  good  enough  for  him.  If  the  deserter  subsequently 
attain  to  eminence,  he  invariably  leaves  behind  a  large 
number  of  persons  who,  by  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  the 
fiction  that  they  materially  assisted  him  in  mounting  the 
ladder  of  fame,  at  last  come  to  believe  it.  To  a  mind  like 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  such  idle  rumours  did  not  even  cause  a 
passing  annoyance — he  was,  in  fact,  unaware  of  their  existence  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  these  little  shallow  runnels  con- 
verge, and  form  the  stream  of  public  opinion. 

That  after  his  return  to  London  Lord  Sherbrooke  in  some 
way  sought  to  belittle  the  Australian  community  of  which  for 
some  years  he  had  himself  been  a  member,  and  to  retard  its 
social  and  p  jlitical  development,  seems  still  to  be  widely  credited. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  In  the  columns  of  the  Times, 
not  less  clearly  than  in  the  columns  of  the  Atlas,  he  continued 
to  attack  Colonial  Secretaries  of  State  and  to  do  his  utmost,  by 
clear  and  convincing  exposition  of  his  views,  to  make  the 
ooverning  classes  in  England  realise  that  Australia  was  the 
destined  home  of  a  great  and  ever-expanding  branch  of  the 
English  race,  which  must  be  allowed  to  manage  on  the  spot 
its  own  local  affairs,  without  the  meddling  and  mischievous 
interference  of  Downing  Street.  In  fact,  throughout  a  long 
.s(3ries  of  anonymous  leading  articles,  one  finds  that  while 
generous  encouragement  is  bestowed  upon  Australia,  severe 
censure  is  meted  out  to  England,  or  at  least  to  English 
officials. 

When  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  was  announced,  he 
wrote  in  the  most  glowing  words  of  Bathurst,  where  the 
precious  metal  was  first  found — the  district  whither  he  had 
wandered  when  threatened  with  total  loss  of  sight  in  the  early 
years  of  his  colonial  career. 
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*  Nothing,'  he  said,  *  can  be  imagined  more  delightful  than 
the  climate  of  this  elevated  plateau.'  He  contrasted  California 
with  this  region  of  Australia  in  terms  that  could  not  have 
been  stronger  had  he  been  a  salaried  emigration  agent : — 

Fever,  ague,  dysentery,  the  scorching  heat  of  summer  and  the 
biting  cold  of  winter,  which  scourge  the  Californian  miner,  are 
unknown  to  the  Australian,  and  the  unsuccessful  gold-seeker  will 
still  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  thoroughly  Enghsh  community, 
where  a  very  moderate  exertion  will  secure  him  the  substantial 
comforts  of  life  in  the  utmost  abundance.  It  may  be  that  the  prizes 
are  not  so  great ;  but  there  are  no  blanks.  The  labouring  man  who 
goes  to  Australia  in  pursuit  of  gold  may  not  obtain  the  object  of  his 
search,  but  he  Avill  at  any  rate  acquire  the  means  of  competence 
and  comfort  in  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  country  in  the 
world. 

Just  as  Robert  Lowe  was  wholly  without  that  common 
feeling  of  class  prejudice  which  is  so  prevalent  in  England,  so, 
as  a  returned  colonist,  he  had  not  a  trace  of  that  contempt 
for  the  land  he  had  left  which  distinguishes,  or  rather  dis- 
graces, many  colonial-born  men  whose  wealth  tempts  them  to 
live  idly  in  the  Old  World.  This  type  of  ex-colonist  is  so 
marked  that  it  almost  demands  a  new  Thackeray,  or  at  least 
an  additional  chapter  to  the  Book  of  Snobs. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  influence  for  good  of 
his  colonial  articles  in  the  Times,  written  at  this  critical  period 
of  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  were  among  the  chief  means  of  inducing  a  number 
of  better-class  people  to  emigrate  to  Australia.  Newly-married 
men  and  women,  full  of  energy  and  with  good  intelligence,  read 
such  passages  as  those  contrasting  California  and  Australia, 
and  their  minds  were  naturally  swayed  by  statements  that 
carried  with  them  the  authority  of  the  leading  journal,  as  well 
as  internal  evidence  of  their  essential  truth. 

How  easily  the  reputation  of  Australia,  then  only  obscurely 
known  to  respectable  English  folk  as  a  recejitacle  for  British 
crime,  might  have  been  permanently  damaged  may  be  shown 
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by  a  speech  of  the  philanthropic  Lord  Shaftesbury,  dehverea 
about  this  time  at  Edinburgh.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  actually 
speaking  on   behalf  of  one   of  ]\rrs.  Cliisholm's  emigration 
projects  when   he  declared  that  Sydney  was  not  a  fit  place 
'  tQ  which  members  of  our   families   could   be   safely  sent/ 
Coming  from  such  a  man,  so  highly  respected  and  so  thoroughly 
well-moaning,  this  statement,  one  would  think,  was  in  itself 
enough  to  defeat  even  Mrs.  Cliisholm's  efforts  to  secure  a  supply 
of  respectable  and  untainted  emigrants,  chiefly  from  among 
the  poorer  classes.     Under  the  circumstances,  what  could  have 
been  more  opportune  than  the  article  in  whicii  the  Times  took 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  task :  '  We  believe  that  the  morality  of 
the  lower  classes  at  Sydney  is  rather  superior  to  that  of  most 
seaport  towns-Portsmouth,  for  instance-and,  if  there  are 
causes  that  tend  peculiarly  to  degrade  it,  there  are  others, 
and   more    powerful    ones,   which    operate    in    a    contrary 
direction.' 

In  another  article  he  wrote  :  '  Of  all  the  movements  of  this 
country  in  peaceful  and  industrial  progress,  there  is  none  of 
which  she  has  greater  reason  to  be  proud  than  the  thriving 
and  industrious  communities  on  the  shores  of  the  unpeopled 
and  remote  continent  of  Australia.' 

There  would  be  nothing  remarkable   in  a  public  writer 
making  such  assertions  in  the  year  1892  ;  but  it  was  distinctly 
so  at  a  timd  when  Earl  Grey  had  decided  that  Sydney  should 
remain  a  penal  settlement,  and  when,  as  a  consequence,  respect- 
able people  weie  hesitating  whether  even  the  existence  of  golden 
nuggets  was  a  sufficient  counter-inducement  for  them  to  en- 
trust their  lives  and  fortunes  in  such  a  community.     Further, 
tliat  such  writings  should  have  appeared  in  so  authoritative  a 
journal  as  the  Times  was  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  at  a  most  critical  period  of  their  existence  ;  and 
it  may  be  claimed,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Lord 
Sherbrooke  by  this  means  largely  influenced  the  stream  of 
better-class  emigration. 
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Of  the  two  great  questions  which  were  then  agitating  the 
pubHc  mind  of  England — the  action  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in 
estahhshing  the  Ptoman  CathoHc  hierarchy  in  this  country, 
and  the  action  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  having  himself  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  the  French  hy  means  of  the  voiqi  fVctat — Lord 
Sherbrooke  held,  and  expressed,  very  decided  opinions.  In  no 
sense  an  irreligious  man,  he  was  always  extremely  anti-clerical. 
He  regarded  the  question  of  Papal  encroachment  not,  to  use 
liis  own  phrase,  as  a  *  mere  squabble  about  territorial  titles,' 
but  as  a  wanton  interference  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  potentate 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  this  country.  It  was  here  that  he 
so  widely  differed  from  Lord  John  Pussell  and  the  great  bulk 
of  his  Protestant  supporters  throughout  the  land.  They 
looked  to  the  shadow,  he  to  the  substance.  To  Lord  Sher- 
brooke it  seemed  lo  matter  little  what  titles  were  assumed  by 
the  higher  priesthood  of  the  Latin  Church  in  England ;  but 
he  thought  it  of  supreme  importance  that  neither  they  nor 
the  Pope  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  such  acts  of 
domestic  legislation  as  the  late  Lord  Derby's  national  system 
of  education  in  Ireland. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  narrative  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
public  career  in  New  South  Wales,  and  particularly  his  policy 
with  regard  to  education  in  that  community  of  '  mixed  creeds 
and  races,'  will  not  fail  to  realise  the  true  cause  of  his  indigna- 
tion against  the  Papal  authorities  who  were  so  sedulously  aim- 
ing to  subvert  Lord  Derby's  system.  He  thought  then,  as  he 
did  to  his  dying  day,  that  the  only  hope  for  the  future 
stability  and  civilisation  of  such  a  country  as  Ireland  was  the 
system  of  national  unsectarian  schools  and  colleges.  He  saw 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  as  well  as  in  the 
national  primary  schools,  a  master-stroke  of  Imperial  policy. 
The  attempt  of  the  advisers  of  Pius  IX.  to  undo  this  good 
work  seemed  to  him  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  He  therefore 
denounced  their  action  in  no  measured  words.  He  saw  in  the 
Pope's  policy,  or  rather  in  the  way  it  had  been  promulgated, 
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an  insidious  attack  on  the  very  framework  of  our  ancient  laws 
and  free  institutions. 

In  a  subsequent  attack,  directed  mainly  against  Cardinal 
CuUen,  he  delivered  the  following  eulogium  on  Lord  Derby's 
Irish  educational  legislation,  which  will  sound  rather  strange  in 
cars  familiar  with  the  revelations  of  the  Parnell  Commission  : 
'  If  the  later  years  of  O'Connell  were  scant  of  that  success 
which  waited  on  his  unrivalled  powers  of  popular  delusion,  if 
the  maniac  ravings  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  companions 
found  no  response  from  the  Irish  nation,  we  are  convinced 
that  we  mainly  owe  these  results  to  the  schools  founded  on 
Lord  Stanley's  system.'  Before  rejecting  this  theory,  on  the 
ground  that  down  to  our  own  day  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
followers  of  men  like  O'Connell  and  Smith  O'Brien  in  Ireland, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  Pope's  emis- 
saries from  1851  have  succeeded  in  destroying  or  perverting 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  of  the  two 
Irish  archbishops,  who,  though  of  different  communions,  so 
loyally  and  ably  co-operated  with  him. 

With  regard  to  Napoleon  III.  and  the  coup  (Vetat,  the 
present  generation  can  have  no  notion  of  the  great  stir  pro- 
duced in  England  by  the  public  movements  in  France  in  1851. 
But  early  in  1852  Lowe  contributed  to  the  Times  an  article 
dealing  with  the  oft-threatened  invasion  of  England,  in  which 
he  put  the  case  of  her  comparatively  defenceless  state  in  a 
remarkably  vivid  light ;  the  analogy  between  the  condition  of 
England  at  the  accession  of  Harold,  and  her  condition  during 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  very  striking. 
The  article  also  shows  that  the  writer,  though  an  economist  and 
a  free-trader,  was  in  no  sense  a  follower  of  Cobden  and  Bright 
on  the  subject  of  our  international  policy  and  relations  : — 

At  the  accession  of  Harold  to  the  Crown  the  English  had 
enjoyed  a  peace  of  nearly  fifty  years,  purchased  by  the  final  expulsion 
and  destruction  of  their  Danish  invaders ;  they  were  becoming  more 
and  more  enamoured  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  had  made  consider- 
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able  progress  in  such  civilisation  ms  the  times  allowed.  Agriculture 
Avas  pursued  with  <;reat  assiduity  and  success,  and  the  national 
mind  began  to  appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  foreign 
trade  and  commerce.  The  military  spirit  which  had  animated  the 
descendants  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  was  gradually  dying  out,  and  the 
nation,  united  under  one  head,  looked  back  with  disgust  and  con- 
tempt on  the  obscure  and  bloody  civil  wars  of  the  Heptarchy.  The 
fortifications  of  the  towns  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  the 
e(iuipment  and  discipline  of  the  troops  were  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Dwelling  in  peace  and  security  under  their  free  elective  institutions, 
the  English  looked  with  gradually  increasing  disfavour  on  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  While  the  male  chivalry  of  Normandy  were 
citrrying  their  banners  even  to  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of  the 
]\rediterranean,  the  Saxon  was  content  to  fight  on  foot,  and  to  protect 
himself  from  the  blows  of  a  steel-clad  man-at-arms  by  the  imperfect 
defence  of  a  surcoat  of  hide.  His  ofi'ensive  arms  were  as  imperfect 
as  his  defensive  :  he  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the  ponderous 
battle-axe,  which,  requiring  both  hands  to  wield  it,  necessarily  left 
the  person  of  the  soldier  exposed  to  the  lance  or  the  aiTow. 

Yet  with  all  this  the  nation  was  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  the  most 
overweening  confidence  and  self-satisfied  security.  Proud  of  the 
exploits  of  their  ancestors,  believing  in  the  perp'^'tuity  of  the  long 
peace  they  had  enjoyed,  satisfied  with  their  repi  in  institutions, 
and  mistaking  internal  freedom  for  external  s.  h,  they  looked 

with  inert  tranquillity  on  the  gradual  increase  and  organisation  of 
the  power  which  was  to  overwhelm  them  ;  and  when  at  last  the 
blow  fell,  the  nation  at  once  confident  in  its  valour  and  impatient 
of  mihtary  fatigue  and  privations,  flung  away  its  hopes  in  a  single 
unequal  conflict,  rather  than  endure  the  slow  and  desultory  tactics 
which  must  have  worn  out  the  strength  of  the  invader.  The  English 
met  the  enemy  with  one-third  of  their  number,  believing  as  devoutly 
as  the  pothouse  heroes  of  our  own  time  that  one  Englishman  to 
three  Frenchmen  was  a  perfectly  equal  match,  and  that  the  total 
absence  of  cavalry  and  artillery  on  their  side  would  be  easily  com- 
pensated by  superior  personal  bravery.  The  nation  was,  at  any 
rate,  perfectly  content  to  abide  the  trial,  thinking  that,  even  if  this 
iiriny  miscarried,  it  would  be  easy  to  overwhelm  the  invaders  by  a 
general  rising.  .  .  .  We  also  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  long 
and  profound  peace,  and  have  learnt  to  consider  a  war  as  something 
almost  impossible.  We  also  have  entirely  outlived  the  military  spirit 
of  the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and. 
in  the  development  of  civilisation  have  half-learnt  to  believe  in  the 
preachers  of  the  Millennium.  .  .  .  We  mistake  the  internal  balance 
and  equipoise  of  our  polity  for  the  power  of  resisting  external  force. 
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.  .  .  We  talk  of  our  old  victories  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  forget  that 
they  were  gained  by  men  whose  arms  and  training  placed  them  on 
an  equality  with  their  antag(mists.  We  rely  on  our  insular  position, 
which  protected  us  so  efficiently  against  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  insist 
upon  the  impregnable  trench  that  surrounds  us,  although  science 
has  effectually  bridged  it  over  for  Napoleon  the  Little.  We  forget  the 
existence  of  the  new  power  of  steam,  and  the  means  of  organising 
combined  and  unlooked-for  movements  afforded  by  the  electric 
telegraph.  We  believe  that  if  the  storm  with  which  France  is  now 
pregnant  does  burst,  it  will  be  upon  the  great  military  Powers  of 
the  Continent  who  sympathise  with  the  proceedings  of  her  Govern- 
ment, who  possess  enormous  military  resources,  and  who  offer  but 
a  poor  prize  to  !.ie  victor,  instead  of  upon  us,  whose  free  institutions 
are  a  daily  reproach  to  the  tyranny  and  slavery  which  disgrace 
France,  whose  military  resources  are  such  as  we  have  described, 
and  whose  rich  shores  have  not  seen  the  footprint  of  a  foreign  army 
since  the  time  of  King  John. 

Such  good  common-sense  prose  as  this,  aided  subsequently 
by  the  stirring  verses  of  the  late  Laureate,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Volunteer  army ;  but  if  Lord  Wolseley  were 
to  peruse  this  extract  from  Lord  Sherbrooke's  old  Times 
leader,  he  would  in  all  probability  declare  that  it  is  not 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  this  country  at  the  present 
time. 

In  a  subsequent  article  Lowe  directly  attacked  Cobden  by 
name  for  the  attitude  which  he  had  assumed  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  our  national  defences.  In  the  year  1848 
Cobden  delivered  a  speech  at  Manchester  in  which  he  went  so 
far  as  to  take  the  Duke  of  Wellington  severely  to  task  for  pro- 
posing to  put  our  armaments  into  a  state  of  thorough  efficiency 
for  all  defensive  purposes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Duke 
in  this  controversy  stands  out  as  the  great  patriot-statesman, 
single-minded,  and  quite  above  all  considerations  of  party ; 
while  Cobden,  well-meaning  and  excellent  as  he  alv;ays  was, 
displayed  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  our  past  history 
and  of  our  actual  position,  surrounded  by  the  huge  armaments 
of  jealous  and  contending  States. 

It  was,  1  think,  the  poet  Clough  who  said  that  everything 
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in  England  bore  traces  of  the  *  pew.'  Thus  to  the  pious  and 
excellent  persons  who  belong  to  the  same  pe>v  as  John  Henry 
Newman,  it  seems  almost  wicked  that  one  should  venture  to 
complain  of  his  theological  bias  or  his  lack  of  philosophic  in- 
sight. So  with  the  Cobdenites ;  it  rests  with  none  but  the 
foolish  to  deny  that  Eichard  Cobden  played  a  gre  ,i  part  in 
remodelling  the  social  and  political  life  of  England.  But  we 
are  surely  not  on  that  account  debarred  from  freely  criticising 
his  limitations  as  a  statesman.  It  is,  perhaps,  hazardous  to  do 
so,  after  the  popular  biography  of  so  skilful  a  panegyrist  as 
Mr.  John  Morley,  who  seems  to  regard  Cobden  not  only  as  the 
great  apostle  of  free  trade,  but  also  as  a  kind  of  inspired 
Foreign  Minister.  Such  a  conception  could  only  have  taken 
place  after  Cobden's  death,  nor  could  it  be  generally  accepted 
by  the  EngUsh  people  unless  they  were  what  their  j:-eat 
enemy  declared  them  to  be,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  It  is 
instructive  to  turn  from  the  pages  of  IMr.  Morley' s  lAJc  of 
Richard  Cobden — admirable  as  it  is — to  the  comments  and 
criticism  made  on  that  remarkable  man  during  his  lifetime. 
For  instance,  Cobden  published  a  reply  to  a  clergyman  who 
had  sent  him  a  memorial  sermon  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
therein,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  showed  his  own  littleness 
by  trying  to  belittle  one  who  was  so  infinitely  greater  than 
himself.  The  Spectator ' — never  a  partisan  or  extreme  journal 
— was  so  indignant  with  Cobden's  effusion  that  it  published 
a  severe  and  excellent  article,  headed  '  The  Great  Un-English- 
man.' 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  Lord  Sherbrooke,  though 
essentially  a  Liberal,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  of  all  reforms 
which  he  thought  tended  to  the  progress  of  the  nation,  on  this 
subject  of  our  national  defences,  naval  and  military,  expressed 
himself  as  entirely  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  ilichard 
Cobden,  with  whom  on  most  economic  questions  he  was 
completely  in  accord. 

'  January  HI),  18');}. 
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The  articles  here  alluded  to  are  but  a  mere  fraction  of 
those  which  Lowe  contributed  to  the  Times  during  the  first  year 
of  his  connection  with  that  journal.  He  wrote  on  almost  every 
(juestion  of  public  interest,  social  as  well  as  political.  Among 
hia  lighter  contributions  was  a  criticism  of  Charles  Dickens's 
pet  project— the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art— which,  no  doubt, 
greatly  disgusted  the  popular  novelist  at  the  time.  The  Guild 
wfis  inaugurated  by  the  famous  amateur  theatrical  perform- 
ance of  Bulwer  Lytton's  comedy.  Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem,  at 
Devonshire  House,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
Consort ;  and,  in  addition  to  Dickens  and  Lytton,  there  were 
a  number  of  other  well-known  artists  and  men  of  letters  con- 
nected with  the  enttvrprise. 

The  scheme  looked  very  well  on  paper ;  nothing  could  bc^ 
more  admirable  than  to  encourage  life  assurance  and  provident 
habits,  and  to  render  timely  assistance  that  should  not  com- 
promise the  independence  of  needy  authors  and  artists.  But, 
as  the  Times  article  acutely  pointed  out,  this  scheme  could  only 
o;.sist  persons  whom  the  public  would  have  not  the  slightest 
anxiety  to  relieve.  *  The  Guild  would  not  redeem  Sheridan's 
blanket  from  ;he  bailiff,  or  succour  the  pinching  poverty  of  a 
Goldsmith  or  a  Burns.  These  were  constitutionally  improvi- 
dent men,  who  never  dreamt  of  insuring  their  lives,  or  of  any- 
thing else  except  their  own  daily  subsistence,  the  delight  of 
their  readers,  the  deathless  renown  of  their  works,  and  the 
glory  of  their  country  and  their  language.' 

The  writer  proceeds  to  give  other  fam'liar  illustrations  of 
improvident  men  of  genius  whom  he  declares  the  Guild  would 
never  have  assisted.  He  then  points  out  the  class  whom  it 
would  in  all  probability  succour.  '  The  drudge  of  the  book- 
seller, whose  labour  is  little  more  intellectual  than  that  of  the 
printer  and  binder  who  contribute  with  him  to  the  construction 
of  a  volume,  and  mediocrities  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  the  de- 
partment of  review  or  compilation.'  For  the  declared  object 
of  Charles  Dickens's  scheme  was,  he  wrote,  'not  to  reward 
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talent  and  public  service,  but  prudence,  and  prudence  of  that 
particular  kind  which  commences  its  proceedings  in  life  with 
the  view  and  ambition  of  terminating  it  in  an  almshouse. 
The  men  whom  the  Guild  delights  to  honour  are  those  who 
work  at  literature  as  a  trade,  and  being  conscious  of  their 
inability  to  make  it  pay,  look  forward  to  eleemosynary  sup- 
port in  their  old  age.  Such  a  prospect  would  afford  the 
same  stimulus  to  literarv  exertion  and  the  same  reward  of 
merit  as  the  plan  of  the  French  Socialist,  to  pay  all  labourers 
alike  whether  they  work  well  or  ill.* 

No  doubt  this  mode  of  treating  their  favourite  scheme 
greatly  annoyed  such  men  as  Charles  Dickens,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
and  Douglas  Jerrold ;  but  though  clever  men  of  letters,  they 
were  none  of  them  social  philosophers,  and  the  day  came 
when  they  must  have  perceived  that  their  critic  understood 
literary  human  nature  much  better  than  they  did  themselves. 

Robert  Lowe  was  never  an  admirer  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
was  not  slow  to  attempt  to  rouse  the  English  people  to  a 
sense  of  the  risk  they  ran  at  the  hands  of  so  dangerous  a 
neighbour,  who,  with  the  best  feelings  and  intentions,  might  at 
any  moment  have  been  drawn  into  a  war  with  England  as  he 
was,  twenty  years  afterwards,  with  Germany,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  his  own  position  and  prcstiijc.  But 
Lowe  never  wrote  anything  of  Napoleon  IIL  more  pointedly 
severe  than  the  sentence  in  which  he  dismissed  one  of  the 
public  manifestoes  of  the  Emperor's  arch-detractor,  Thiers  : 
*  Every  sentence  is  a  complete  answer  to  its  neighbour,  with 
this  peculiar  felicity,  that  M.  Thiers  contrives  to  lay  down 
contrary  propositions  on  the  same  subject,  both  of  which  are 
false ! ' 

Lord  John  llussell  as  a  reformer  is  thus  hit  off :  *  Where 
good  might  be  done  by  change,  he  is  a  prostrate  worshipper  of 
antiquity  ;  where  change  must  be  productive  of  evil,  a  daring 
and  wanton  innovator.' 

Of  Earl  Grey  as  a  Colonial  Minister  it  is  remarked  :  '  He 
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governs  a  colony  as  Captain  Cuttle  manages  his  watch  :  puts 
it  forward  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  back  half 
an  hour  in  the  evening.' 

An  admirable  illustration  of  his  incisive  manner  of  ex- 
pressing common-sense  opinion  is  furnished  by  an  article  on 
the.  Canterbury  settlement,  in  New  Zealand.  After  paying 
a  high  tribute  to  the  noble  ideal  of  the  cultured  founders  of 
this  province,  Lord  Sherbrooke  gave  this  timely  warning  to  the 
Canterbury  pilgrims  :  '  If  money  is  to  be  made  at  Canterbury, 
a  mixed  multitude  of  men  of  the  most  heterogeneous  beliefs 
will  infallibly  rush  in  and  elbow  their  orthodox  predecessors 
from  their  stools.  Nor  do  we  see  how  this  deluge  of  heresy 
and  miscreancy  is  to  be  dammed  out  unless  the  Custom  House 
officers  are  doctors  of  divinity,  and  the  theological  tenets  of 
every  new  arrival  be  submitted  to  the  same  inquisitorial  scrutiny 
as  his  sea-chest  and  his  portmanteau.' 
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By  joining  the  staff  of  the  Times,  Robert  Lowe  became 
more  or  less  intimate  with  a  number  of  its  leading  contributors. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  was  the  late  Mr.  Knox, 
afterwards  tlie  well-known  police  magistrate  at  Marlborough 
Street.  Mr.  Knox  was  then  one  of  the  principal  leader-writers, 
and  was  not  only  a  most  able  and  accomplished  journalist,  but 
a  man  much  given  to  thought  and  speculation,  with  whom 
Lord  Sherbrooke  always  found  it  a  pleasure  to  converse. 
The  late  Montagu  Williams— an  infallible  authority  on  such  a 
l)oint— declared  that  Knox  was  the  best  story-teller  he  had 
ever  known. 

Another  still  more  celebrated  writer  on  the  Times  was 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley,  whose  Reminiscences  of  Oriel  ranks 
among  the  best  books  of  its  class  in  the  language.  Mr.  Mozley, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Newman,  and  brother  of  the  famous  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  J.  B.  Mozley,  and  of  Miss  Anne  Mozley,  the  able 
writer  and  essayist.     Of  this  brilliant  family  group,  the  only 
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survivor  is  the  Eev.  Thomas  Mozley,  formerly  of  the  Time«. 
With  him  it  would  appear  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  never  on 
very  intimate  terms. 

With  Sir  George  Dasent,  the  eminent  Icelandic  scholar, 
who  was  assistant-editor  under  Delane,  Lord  Sherbrooke  was 
for  many  years  on  terms  of  great  intimacy.  He  always 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  most  accom- 
plished ?nd  able  writers  in  England.  Sir  George,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  John  Delane,  is  happily  still  living. 

Bernal  Osborne  relates  that  he  himself,  Robert  Lowe, 
Thackeray,  Higgins  (Jacol)  Omnium),  Wingrove  Cooke,  Law- 
rence Oliphant,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Paussell  the  war-correspondent, 
were  wont  to  meet  round  the  dinner-table  at  Delane's  room 
in  Serjeants'  Inn.  One  can  but  regret  that  there  should  have 
l)een  no  Boswell  present  at  these  Sipnposia. 

Note.— Lattf  Beforms  (pp.  26  30).  It  is  interestingf  to  note  that  the 
chapters  dealing  with  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce  in  Blcnh  House  were  issued 
just  after  the  appearance  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  Times  leaders  on  '  Chan- 
cery Reform.' 

With  regard  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  shortly  after  the  satirical  articles 
(quoted  in  this  chapter  appeared,  five  readers — in  Roman  Law  and  Juris- 
prudence, in  Real  Property,  in  Equity,  in  Common  Law,  and  in  Consti- 
tutional Law — were  appointed.  The  authorities  clearlv  meant  to  wipe 
out  the  reiiroach  of  being  '  rigid  about  eating,  careless  about  learning.' 
Sir  Henry  Maine  was  one  of  the  lecturers,  and  the  world  was  subst- 
(juently  the  richer  for  these  di^-courses,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
great  work  on  Aneient  Lan>. 
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CHAPTER  III 
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Early  in  the  year  1852  Eobert  Lowe  casually  met  an  old  and 
intimate  Oxford  friend,  the  Rev.  David  Melville,  now  Canon 
of  Worcester,  near  his  own  residence  in  Eaton  Square.  After 
a  cordial  greeting  his  friend  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
*  Writing  for  the  Times,'  he  replied.  *  But  you  ought  to  be 
in  Parliament,'  remarked  the  other.  '  That's  very  easily  said, 
but  how  am  I  to  get  there  ? '  was  the  rejoinder.  •  I  will  come 
and  see  you  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  remove  your  difficulty  ' ; 
and  so  they  parted. 

It  so  happened  that  Lowe's  friend  was  staying  with  the 
then  Lord  Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dudley,  at  Dudley  House. 
Not  merely  from  his  territorial  position  in  Worcestershire, 
but  mainly  from  his  wise  and  generous  a.,  istance  in  pro- 
moting the  staple  industry  of  Kidderminster,  Lord  Ward's 
political  influence  was  then  paramount  in  that  borough. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  joint-stock  enterprises  and 
limited  liability  companies  ;  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 
us  to  realise  what  the  support  of  a  great  nobleman's  wealth 
and  influence  meant  to  the  struggling  industry  of  a  country 
town.  By  supplying  funds,  which  none  of  the  Kidderminster 
manufacturers  could  then  command,  Lord  Ward  rescued  the 
carpet  trade  of  the  town  from  entire  annihilation.  Steam  had 
already  elsewhere  superseded  the  handloom,  and  it  was  only 
through  this  nobleman's  timely  subsidy  that  Kidderminster 
was  enabled  to  acquire,  before  it  was  too  late,  the  services  of 
this  all-powerful  agency. 
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When  Eobert  Lowe  called  on  the  following  clay  at  Dudhy 
House,  he  was  introduced  to  its  owner,  and  the  question 
of  the  vacant  seat  at  Kidderminster  was  broached  then  and 
there.  Lord  Ward  quickly  perceived  that  his  visitor  was  a 
man  of  no  common  attainments,  and  without  more  ado  he 
stated  that  he  was  quite  favourable  to  the  proposal  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  borough.  They  proceeded  to  Witley  Court 
— the  seat  of  the  Dudleys  in  the  county  of  Worcester — and 
Robert  Lowe,  under  these  most  favourable  auspices,  straight- 
way entered  on  his  canvass  for  Kidderminster. 

The  election  took  place  on  July  10,  1852,  when  Lowe  was 

opposed  by  a  Conservative  candidate  in  the  person  of  a  Mr. 

Best,  a  local  lawyer.    Though  a  complete  stranger,  but  owing 

of  course  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Ward,  Lowe  was  returned 

by  a  majority  of  94,  the  polling  being — 

Lowe 246 

Best 152 

At  the  large  public  dinner  given  to  celebrate  Lowe's  return, 
his  friend.  Canon  Melville,  in  proposing  his  health,  said  that, 
*  though  he  knew  prophecy  was  rash,  he  ventured  to  predict 
that  the  man  whom  they  had  honoured  by  their  choice  that 
day,  would  go  straight  into  office,  and  he  could  not  predict 
when  he  would  come  out  again.'  This  proved  truer  than  most 
predictions,  especially  those  made  at  political  banquets ;  for  in 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  Lowe  became  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  brief  periods 
was  in  office — whenever  his  party  were — to  the  close  of  his 
House  of  Commons  career. 

It  was  an  especially  exciting  and  troublous  time  when 
Robert  Lowe  first  took  his  seat  in  Parliament.  The  late  Earl 
of  Derby  was  Prime  Minister,  with  Benjamin  Disraeli  as  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  great  battle  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  fought 
and  lost ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  died  unexpectedly  owing  to  a 
fall  from  his  horse ;  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  passed 
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away  prematurely  two  years  before  the  man  whom  he 
and  Disraeli  so  bitterly  assailed.  Shortly  after  Parliament 
assembled  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  buried,  *  with  an 
Empire's  lamentation,'  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's.  Thus  the 
political  stage  was,  as  they  say  of  the  mimic  one,  *  waiting.' 
The  nation,  which  in  this  case  formed  the  spectators  of  the 
drama,  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 

After  the  general  election  which  landed  Mr.  Lowe  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Kidderminster,  it  was  soon 
apparent  to  the  dullest  of  mortals,  that  in  addition  to  the 
three  recognised  parliamentary  chieftains — Lord  Talmerston, 
Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  John  Russell — there  were  now  two 
gladiators  in  the  arena  whose  achievements  and  prowess 
would  shortly  arrest  all  eyes.  These,  of  course,  were 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  the  most  romantic  and  unaccountable 
figure  in  English  parliamentary  history,  and  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  who  was  then  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  the  foremost  personality  among  the  little  band  of  Peelites 
who,  small  as  they  were  in  numbers,  held  the  balance  of  power 
in  their  hands. 

Greville  penned  a  particularly  pessimistic  account  of  the 
General  Election  of  1852.  In  his  opinion  the  unsolicited 
return  of  Macaulay  for  Edinburgh  was  the  only  creditable 
incident  in  the  campaign.  '  Nowhere  else,'  he  remarked,  *  have 
character  and  ability  prevailed  against  political  prejudices  and 
animosities.  Distinguished  men  have  been  rejected  for 
mediocrities,  by  whom  it  is  discreditable  for  any  great  con- 
stituency to  be  represented.  The  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  this  incongruity  have  been  Lewis  in  Herefordshire,  Sir 
George  Grey  in  Northumberland,  and  Cardwell  in  Liverpool. 
Pusey  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Berks,  and  Buxton  was 
beaten  in  Essex,  victims  of  Protectionist  ill-humour  and 
revenge.' 

This  seems  somewhat  too  sweeping,  although  Greville  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  notable  parliamentarians  who 
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were  defeated  at  the  polls.     There  were  also  Lord  Mahon,  Sir 
George  Clerk,  and  Mr.  Horsman. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  returned  for  Oxford  by  an  increased 
majority,  and  his  great  rival  easily  held  his  own  in  the  county 
of  Bucks.  Milner  Gibson,  Bright,  and  Cobden  sstill  sat  on  the 
Eadical  benches ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  Robert  Lowe,  who  soon 
proved  himself  more  than  the  equal  in  parliamentary  skill 
and  acumen  of  any  of  the  rejected  candidates,  now  found  his 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  with  regard  to  the  triumph- 
ant return  of  Macaulay  for  Edinburgh,  Lowe  took  a  far  more 
accurate  measure  of  its  importance  than  did  the  shrewd  and 
rarely  too  enthusiastic  Greville.  Contrasting  the  election 
addresses  at  Manchester  and  Edinburgh  in  a  remarkable 
article  in  the  Times,  Lowe  pointed  out  how  the  former  looked 
to  the  future,  while  the  latter  was  only  a  splendid  literary 
echo  of  the  past.  He  even  found  fault  with  Macaulay's 
famous  speech  in  returning  thanks  from  the  hustings — '  able 
and  elegant  as  it  is,  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  deeper  insight, 
any  more  comprehensive  generalisation  than  would  be  afforded 
by  the  Whig  creed  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp  in 
1832.  .  .  .  The  orator  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  fact 
that  the  days  of  a  purely  Whig  administration  are  gone  by, 
and  that  whatever  form  the  deluge  which  is  to  succeed  Lord 
Derby  is  to  leave  behind  it,  there  is  none  so  improbable  as 
a  restoration  of  the  family  system  of  government.' 

Parliament  assembled  on  November  4,  and  seven  days 
afterwards  it  was  formally  opened  by  Her  Majesty  in  person. 
The  Speech  from  the  Throne,  as  might  be  imagined  after  such 
an  election,  fought  for  the  most  part  on  Protectionist  issues, 
dealt  largely  with  the  great  agricultural  problem — *how  to 
enable  the  country  to  meet  successfully  that  unrestricted  com- 
petition to  which  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  has  decided  that  it 
should  be  subjected.'  The  hand  of  Disraeli,  who  saw  that  the 
large  towns  and  the  growing  tide  of  Eadicalism  would  prove  too 
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strong  for  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  farmers,  may  be  very 
plainly  traced  throughout  this  lioyal  document.  That  most 
astute  and  tactful  of  men  showed  still  more  clearly  that  he  con- 
sidered Protection  a  lost  cause  and  that '  the  game  was  up,'  when 
shortly  afterwards  he  introduced  his  famous  but  ill-fated  Budget. 
The  fact  is,  as  must  always  be  the  case  while  human  nature 
continues  a  constant  factor,  the  history  of  England  at  this  time 
was  largely  shaped  by  the  personal  rivalry  of  the  two  distin- 
guished men  who  were  by  nature,  training,  and  temperament 
so  utterly  opposed  that  they  could  never  in  the  free  play  of 
such  a  Constitution  as  ours  work  together  for  the  common 
good.  Much  has  been  said  as  to  what  might  have  happened 
had  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  in  the  Conservative  ranks  to  which 
his  early  associations  and  predilections  seemed  to  point  as  his 
rightful  and  permanent  place.  Had  he  joined  Lord  Derby  and 
})een  in  Disraeli's  position  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  history  of  the  succeeding 
forty  years  would  have  run  on  <iuite  different  lines — 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere. 

Yet  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  Greville  and  others 
tliat  serious  attempts  were  made  by  Lord  Derby,  as  late  as 
1858,  to  induce  these  two  remarkable  men  to  run  in  double 
harness ;  while  in  1862  Disraeli  himfcelf  wrote  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's friend,  Bishop  Wilberforce  : — 

*  I  wish  you  could  have  induced  Gladstone  to  have  joined 
Lord  Derby's  Government,  when  Lord  Ellenborough  resigned 
in  1858.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  he  did  not :  I  almost  went 
on  my  kneep  to  him.' 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Irtest  biographer,  Mr.  George  Russell, 
be'^omes  very  satirical  over  this  imploring  attitude  of  Disraeli ; 
but  an  impartial  study  of  that  strange  and  powerful  character 
reveals  the  fact  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  magnanimity. 
However  that  may  be,  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  next 
thirty  years  was  destined  to  be  the  arena  of  one  long  desperate 
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fliicl  between  these  two  unrivalled  political  swordsmen.  It 
has  doubtless  been  magnificent,  but  whether  it  is  statesman- 
ship only  the  future  can  declare. 


When  Robert  Lowe  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
it  was  to  find  himself  ranged  with  the  motley  group  of  Whigs, 
Peelites,  Radicals,  and  Irish  who  formed  the  Opposition  to  the 
Derby-Disraeli  Government  of  1852.  DisracH  saw  that  the 
only  chance  of  his  party  retaining  ofifice  was  to  abandon  Pro- 
tection, and  detach  as  many  of  the  Peelites  as  possible  from 
the  Opposition.  In  this,  as  we  know,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill 
and  daring,  he  was  doomed  to  failure. 

Before  the  great  debate  on  the  Budget,  that  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Ministry,  took  place,  Lowe  had  already  addressed  the 
House,  on  two  occasions,  with  marked  ability.  On  November 
29th,  1852,  he  made  his  maiden  speech  on  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law  (Ireland)  Bill,  in  which  he  began  by  frankly 
stating  as  one  who  had  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  to  the  subject  of  Law  Reform,  that  the  Bill  was 
a  highly  creditable  one.  He  spoke  throughout  in  a  very 
complimentary  way  of  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  Irish 
Solicitor-General,  Whiteside,  whose  measure,  he  said,  was  far 
in  advance  of  that  introduced  in  the  previous  session  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  in  England.  Altogether  the  speech, 
though  on  a  technical  subject,  was,  for  a  first  effort,  very  well 
received  ;  and  quite  adequately  reported  in  the  press.  It  was 
recognised  as  a  good  beginning  for  a  distinguished  parlia- 
mentary career ;  and  it  impressed  the  leading  lawyers  and 
trained  officials  in  the  House  with  the  knowledge  and  general 
ability  of  the  new  member. 

In  fairness,  however,  it  should  not  be  judged  as  a  maiden 
effort.  Though  new  to  St.  Stephen's,  Lowe  w^as  by  no  means 
a  novice  with  regard  to  the  rules  and  conventions  of  parlia- 
mentary del)ate  ;  and  the  fact  that  from  the  very  first  he  was 
able  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  mainly 
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due  to  his  practice  and  experience  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  New  South  Wales. 

On  December  7th  Mr.  Lowe  delivered  himself  on  a  question 
— that  of  Limited  Liability —  on  which  he  was  afterwards  able 
to  leave  his  name  in  indelible  letters  on  the  Statute  Book. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  a  perusal  of  this  speech,  that  as  early  as 
1852  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  beneficent  revolution  which 
might  be  effected  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
by  legalising  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  The  debate  had 
arisen  on  a  petition  of  the  North  American  shipping  trade 
against  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  a  competing  company. 
Lowe  spoke  with  his  unfailing  point  and  directness ;  and,  in 
a  manner  clear  enough  for  even  a  heterogeneous  assembly  like 
the  House  of  Commons  to  follow  and  appreciate,  he  showed 
how  the  law,  as  it  then  stood — the  law  of  unlimited  liability — 
was  a  harmful  restraint  on  competition,  and  a  needless  restric- 
tion on  commercial  enterprise. 

As,  when  he  assumed  office  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
made  this  subject  so  entirely  his  own,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to 
show  how  clearly  his  views  were  defined  on  the  question  years 
before  he  was  in  a  jiosition  to  give  them  legislative  validity. 

It  had  been  the  law  of  England  for  sixty  years  that  if  any  person 
entered  into  conipetition  in  any  branch  of  trade  he  must  do  so  under 
the  very  highest  penalty,  and  that  if  he  were  unsuccessful  he  must 
lose  his  last  shilling  and  his  last  acre.  This  was  the  law  which 
encouraged  the  competition  of  capital,  which  told  the  capitalist  that 
whatever  he  did  with  his  capital  he  must  do  under  the  very  highest 
penalty — under  the  penalty  of  prcenmnire — a  total  loss  of  his  goods 
— and  all  this  to  deter  him  from  embarking  his  capital  in  trade  !  .  . 
The  President  ot  the  Board  of  Trade  was  empowered  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  so  often  as  he  should  see  that  a  case  was  made  out,  to 
break  down  the  present  fettering  law  and  give  the  capitalist  power 
to  compete  with  other  capitalists,  taking  care  that  he  should  do  so 
without  the  penalty  which  the  law  of  unlimited  liability  attached  to 
such  a  course.  This  power  was  now  attacked.  It  was  said  it  was 
opposed  to  Free  Trade.  But  what  had  been  its  results  ?  What  was 
it  that  had  covered  our  land  with  railroads  and  our  seas  with 
steamships  and  mercantile  fleets,  except  the  power  ol  suspending 
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and  annihilatinfij  the  law  of  unlimited  liability  ?  It  was  said  tliat 
such  a  state  of  things  was  injurious  to  credit.  That  was  the  concern 
of  those  who  entered  into  it.  If  anyone  should  think  upon  con- 
sideration that  the  credit  which  unlimited  liability  gave  was  better 
worth  having  than  the  credit  which  limited  liability  offered,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  make  his  election.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  preferred 
the  credit  which  limited  liability  offered  he  had  a  right  to  do  so.  It 
was  for  the  public  to  decide  how  much  credit  they  would  give  in 
either  case.  It  was  no  part  of  our  laws  to  settle  people's  private 
affairs. 

Mr.  Lowe  went  on  to  say  that  he  trusted  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  Parliament  would  relieve  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  the  invidious  and  annoying  duty  which  had 
heen  cast  upon  it,  not  by  taking  away  the  power  which  had 
been  so  beneficial,  of  permitting  large  associations  with  limited 
liability,  but  '  by  leaving  it  to  every  set  of  persons  who  wished 
to  associate  their  capital  for  a  common  enterprise  to  do  so 
without  having  occasion  to  go  to  the  Government  at  all,  or 
spend  one  shilling  in  fees  or  stamps,  merely  (as  in  America) 
by  making  known  to  the  public  the  amount  of  capital  they 
put  into  the  concern,  so  that  the  public  might  be  aware  with 
what  they  dealt.' 

There  is  an  admirable  Spanish  proverb  to.  the  effect  that 
'  a  stone  which  is  good  enough  for  the  wall  will  not  long  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  road  ; '  and  even  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  at  least  its  leaders,  have  never  been  slow  to 
recognise  what  may  be  called  marketable  parliamentary 
ability.  When  towards  the  close  of  his  speech  Eobert  Lowe 
thought  fit  to  crave  pardon  for  having  trespassed  upon  the 
time  of  the  House,  adding  that  '  he  could  not  sit  silent  when 
he  heard  an  attempt  made  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  competi- 
tion under  the  name  of  unrestricted  competition  itself,'  loud 
and  general  applause  greeted  him  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 

He  had  distinctly  made  a  hit  as  a  Parliamentary  debater, 
and  chiefly  because,  in  his  first  two  speeches  in  the  House, 
he  had  discussed  important  if  technical  questions  which  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  thoroughly  to  understand  and  master. 
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Theri!  is  no  doubt  this  speech  materially  conduced  to  his 
being  made  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  so 
<?ave  him  the  opportunity  which  he  promptly  seized  of  placing 
the  law  concerning  limited  liabiHty  on  a  firm  legislative  basis. 

On  December  3rd,  Disraeli  brought  in  his  famous  second 
Budget  in  a  brilliant  speech  of  many  hours  which  enchained 
the  attention  of  the  House.  So  completely  had  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  thrown  over  Protection  that  Cobden  wrote  to 
a  friend  on  the  day  after  the  Budget  speech,  to  say  that  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  might  be  forthwith  dissolved.  Disraeli 
thought  by  this  bold  move  that  the  Peelites,  and  even  some 
of  the  Badicals,  might  be  detached  from  the  Whig  party; 
but  in  tills,  as  we  know,  he  altogether  miscalculated.  He 
was  not  wholly  unmindful  of  those  who  had  supported  Lord 
])erby  and  himself  at  the  polls.  To  keep  the  agricultural 
interest  in  heart,  he  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  malt  tax ; 
and  to  meet  the  consequent  deficit  the  inhabited  house  duty 
was  doubled. 

Even  in  these  days  of  printed  records,  there  is  very  little 
agreement  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  contemporary  historians. 
Thus  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  Life  of  Cohden,  declares  that 
*  in  a  few  hours  after  Mr.  Disraeli  had  stated  his  plans,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  a  success.'  ]\Ir.  George  Kussell,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  biographical  memoir  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
avers  that  *  the  voices  of  criticism — "  angry,  loud,  discordant 
voices ' ' — were  heard  simultaneously  on  every  side.'  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  at  least  true  that  when  Disraeli  sat  down 
after  speaking  for  over  five  hours,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  rose, 
though  the  hour  was  late,  and  vehemently  attacked  his  rival's 
fiscal  proposals,  and  afterwards — to  use  Mr.  Russell's  appro- 
priate verb — '  rebuked  '  his  language  and  demeanour.  Mr. 
Piussell  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  tore  Disraeli's 
'  financial  scheme  to  ribbons  ;  *  but  this  must  be  taken  as  a 
figure  of  speech  rather  than  as  a  statement  of  fact,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  more  careful  language  of  Mr.  Morley. 
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No  one  will  venture  to  accuse  the  present  Irish  Chief  Secretary 
of  any  bias  against  Mr.  Gladstone  or  in  favour  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
but  it  is  clear  from  Mr.  Morley's  account  of  this  memorable 
Budget  debate,  that  it  was  not  till  a  week  after  Disraeh's  fiscal 
proposals  were  made  that  the  various  discordant  elements  which 
composed  the  House  of  Commons  of  1852  absolutely  ranged 
themselves  in  a  compact  Opposition  to  the  Government.  *  When 
the  discussion  on  the  Ministerial  proposals  opened  a  week  later 
(writes  Mr.  Morley),  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  first  favourable 
impression  had  been  a  mistake  and  that  they  could  not  stand 
the  heavy  fire  which  was  now  opened  upon  them  by  all  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  men  in  the  House.' 

Mr.  Lowe  rose  to  deliver  his  views  on  Dec.  13,  and  his 
criticism  of  the  Budget — his  third  speech  in  the  House — was 
the  longest  and  most  elaborate  which  he  had  so  far  addressed 
to  its  members  and  to  the  country.  It  is  couched  in  a  more 
moderate  tone  than  perhaps  the  speech  of  any  other  opponent 
of  the  Government  during  this  heated  and  very  personal 
debate. 

Lowe  contemplated  Disraeli's  airy  and  rapid  conversion  to 
Free  Trade  in  a  more  tolerant  spirit  than  did  either  the  Peelites 
or  the  Whigs ;  the  only  fault  he  found  was  that,  like  most 
converts,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  too  sanguine 
and  enthusiastic.  'True,  it  is  to  all  appearance  a  time  of 
unexampled  prosperity ;  but  l,he  lot  of  man  is  one  of  ceaseless 
mutation,  and  it  behoves  us  not  to  act  like  unto  the  fool  in 
the  parable,  who  said  "  To-morrow  shall  be  as  to  day,  only 
much  more  abundant."  ' 

The  earlier  half  of  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  was  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  j)roduced  by  the  mighty 
exodus  which  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  had  occasioned. 

Tlii3  emigration  was  in  no  sense  a  wholesale  flight  from 
irai)ending  ruin  and  poverty  in  this  country ;  but  was  rather 
the  departure  in  shoals  of  able-bodied  and  more  or  less  well- 
to-do  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  would  have  remained 
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in  England  but  for  the  irresistible  allurements  of  the  gold-fields. 
The  thoroughly  exceptional  nature  of  this  great  exodus  from 
our  shores  had  not  been  overlooked  by  Disraeli  himself,  as 
Lowe  admitted ;  but  surely,  therefore,  this  v/as  of  all  times 
the  most-  ill-chosen  for  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  on  people's 
dwelling-places.  Such  a  tax  could  only  suggest  that  there 
were  other  lands  in  the  world  where  there  were  *  no  house  tax, 
no  income  tax,  no  assessment  taxes,  and  no  excise  duties.'  As 
the  speaker  truly  declared,  he  dealt  with  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject from  experience.  If  people  were  not  able  to  find  employ- 
ment and  were  in  a  state  of  destitution,  emigration  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  country  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  went  beyond 
that,  they  were  sucking  away  its  very  life-blood.  Although  it 
was  not  within  the  power  or  duty  of  the  English  Government 
to  stop  the  tide  of  emigration  which  depended  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  colonies  themselves,  still  it  was 
unwise  by  any  shifting  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  to  accelerate 
that  tide  which  had  already  set  in  with  such  tremendous 
force. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  Lowe  proceeded  to  attack 
the  '  keystone  of  the  arch  '  in  Disraeli's  elaborate  financial 
structure,  viz.  the  reduction  in  the  malt  tax.  He  never 
thought  twice  about  attacking  what  are  called  vested  interests 
if  he  considered  them  antagonistic  to  the  general  welfare. 
From  a  purely  parliamentary,  or  rather  party,  point  of  view, 
this  was  one  of  his  characteristic  defects.  Lord  Palmcrston 
once  shrewdly  remarked  to  Cobden,  who  had  urged  the  claims 
of  Bright  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  had  pointed  out  that  in 
recent  speeches  the  'J'ribune  had  avoided  personalities.  '  It  is 
not  personalities,'  Maid  the  old  Prime  Minister, '  that  are  com- 
plained of;  a  public  man  is  right  in  attacking  p^^isons ;  but  it 
is  hii  attacks  on  dasscH  tljat  have  given  offence  to  powerful 
bodies  >^ho  can  make  their  resentment  felt.' 

This  was  a  lesson  that  Robert  Lowe,  with  all  his  intellectual 
acuteness,  never  learnt ;  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to 
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say  that  he  never  chose  to  learn  it.  His  motto  was  that 
classes — that  is  to  say,  numbers  of  interested  persons  banded 
together — were  much  more  capable  of  inflicting  injury  on  the 
body  politic  than  were  individual  members  of  the  community. 
However  that  may  be,  Lowe  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
mighty  brewing  interest ;  and  after  a  most  convincing  fashion. 
He  admitted  at  once  that  the  malt  tax,  being  a  duty  on  the 
raw  material,  was  objectionable  ;  as  it  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  malt,  it  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade.  But  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  malt  tax  would 
neither  benefit  the  farmer  nor  the  consumer,  but,  owing  to  tlio 
legislative  restrictions  surrounding  the  beer  trade,  it  would 
merely  enhance  the  huge  profits  of  the  brewer.  He  then 
continued : — 

I  say  it  without  meaning  offence,  that  there  is  not  in  the  country 
any  monopoly  so  close,  so  complete,  and  so  circumscribed  as  that 
of  the  brewers.  It  is  daily  getting  into  fewer  hands,  daily  becom- 
ing a  system  better  organised.  The  capital  is  becoming  larger  and 
the  monopoly  more  strict ;  and  if  the  House  thinks  that  by  taking  off 
sixteen-pence  per  bushel  of  malt  they  will  lower  the  price  of  malt 
liquors  to  the  consumer  and  not  increase  the  protits  of  this  monopoly, 
they  are  deceiving  themselves  most  grossly.  Just  let  them  look  to 
the  past.  Malt  is  much  cheaper  now  than  before  the  corn  laws 
wei*e  repealed  ;  but  had  the  consumer  or  the  poor  man  derived  the 
slightest  benefit  from  the  reduction  '}  I'^veryone  knows  that  he  has 
not,  but  that  the  whole  amount  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  brewer ; 
the  brewei's  possess  themselves  of  all  the  public  houses  in  the 
metropolis  and  all  over  the  country  and  let  them  to  a  body  of  tenants 
on  their  own  terms  and  stipulations.  This,  in  the  case  of  liquors 
supplied  in  bulk,  directly  leads  to  adulteration.  There  is  a 
different  class  of  brewers  who  manufacture  another  kind  of  beer, 
which  is  sold  in  bottles  ;  what  is  the  result  of  that '.'  Why,  that 
the  quart  bottle  is  daily  becoming  less  a  quart,  and  the  pint  bottle 
becoming  less  a  pint,  and  if  the  reduction  went  on  at  the  present  rat(!, 
the  quarts  would  soon  hecome  pints,  and  the  pints  become  medicine 
bottles.  [Laughter,  and  an  ironical  cry  of  '  hear,  hear  '  from  Mr. 
Jiass,  the  tone  of  which  increased  the  ui(>rriment  of  hon.  members.] 
There  is  only  one  way  by  which  any  reduction  of  the  nuilt  duty 
could  be  of  advantage  to  the  consumer,  and  that  is  by  breaking-up 
the  brewers'  monopoly.     That  is  ;i  dinicMilt  thing  for  the  House  to 
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do,  because  that  monopoly  rests  on  private  property  and  on  capital 
which  they  could  not  touch.  But  supposing  they  were  anxious  to 
do  away  with  it — let  the  House  give  up  the  system  of  licensing  and 
let  anyone  sell  beer,  and  the  monopoly  would  be  broken  up. 

This  very  drastic  rerxiedy  is  hardly  likely  to  commend  itsel  f 
to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  are,  indeed, 
all  for  fresh  regulation  and  new  restrictions  in  the  liquor  trade. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  brewers,  rather  than 
the  general  public,  would  have  profited  by  Disraeli's  famous 
proposal  to  reduce  the  duty  on  malt. 

Lowe  subjected  the  whole  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's fiscal  scheme  to  a  most  searching  criticism.  Disraeli 
had  ^'stimated  that  his  Government  would  gain  on  the  decreased 
expenditure  in  the  Caffre  war  a  sum  of  £250,000.  Lowe 
thought  this  a  decidedly  sanguine  way  of  making  up  one's 
balance  sheet.  The  war,  he  said,  would  termin.ite  whenever 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  General  Cathcart  to  say  the  Caffre  war 
had  ceased  ;  but  the  ruinous  and  miserable  consequences  would 
not  then  tciininate.  Peace  and  war  were  mere  names  when 
dealing  with  barbarous  enemies,  and  we  should  never  be  free; 
from  the  expenditure  on  Caffre  wars  until  we  withdrew  our 
troops  and  handed  over  the  country  to  our  colonists,  with 
free  Constitutions  and  the  full  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  This  was  always  Lowe's  view  with  regard  to  what 
art:  called  our  little  colonial  wars.  He  always  held  that  as 
soon  as  a  <  'lonial  community  was  sufficiently  numerous  and 
developed  to  have  the  right  of  self-government  conferred 
upon  it,  together  with  the  ownership  of  the  territory,  it  should 
assumi'  the  responsibility  of  its  own  defence.  It  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  which  he  advocated  on  all  occasions 
hi  Parlianient  and  in  the  press,  that  British  redcoats  were 
withdrawn  from  the  self-governing  colonies.  We  can  all 
remember  how  liercely  this  withdrawal  of  Imperial  troops  was 
opposed  by  intiuential  sections  both  in  England  and  in  the 
Colonies.     \H  it  can  hardly  b<^  disputed  that  the  duty  of  self- 
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defence  follows  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  right  of  self- 
government. 

Following  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lowe  strongly  criticised  the  policy 
of  the  Exchequer  loans.  He  dealt  with  this  intricate  question 
by  means  of  a  familiar  illustration.  Supposing,  he  said,  that 
a  gentleman  with  a  large  landed  estate,  a  large  family,  and  no 
ready  money  (no  impossible  conjecture)  had  an  opportunity  of 
putting  a  son  to  great  advantage  into  business;  and  in  order  to 
raise  the  necessary  sum,  mortgaged  a  part  of  his  estate  for 
C00,000/.,  and  that  the  son,  becoming  prosperous,  sent  regular 
instalments  to  his  father  of  the  money  that  he  had  borrowed. 
Would  the  Chance"  or  say  that  the  owner  of  the  land  was  acting 
as  the  father  of  a  family  or  as  a  man  of  common  sense  if  he  took 
those  instalments  and  spent  them  as  he  received  them,  as  part 
of  his  income,  instead  of  doing  his  duty  and  carrying  them 
to  the  current  account  against  the  mortgage  on  his  land  ? 

'  Well,'  added  Mr.  Lowe,  '  that  is  the  case  of  the  Exchequer 
Loan  Commission,  and  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
shall  get  up  to  answer  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  I  hope  he  will  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  answer 
so  insignificant  a  person  as  myself.* 

For  a  new  speaker  Lowe  had  occupied  the  time  of  the  House 
at  considerable  length.  But  by  his  previous  and  briefer  efforts 
he  had  already  secureu  the  good  opinion  of  members  on  both 
sides,  who  evidently  listened  attentively,  and  even  with  pleasure, 
to  his  elaborate  financial  speech.  As  he  had  opposed  the 
reduction  in  the  malt  tax,  it  may  be  naturally  inferred  that 
he  deprecated  the  proposed  increase  in  the  inhabited  house  tax, 
which  he  declared  would  be  the  cause  of  much  disfranchise- 
ment in  his  own  borough.  But  he  said  little  enough  on  this 
head. 

Disraeli  chiefly  rephed  to  the  hostile  criticisms  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  rather  allowed  his  temper  to  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment  in  his  personal  remarks  on  Graham,  for 
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which  afterwards  he  felt  it  to  be  both  pohtic  and  well-mannered 
to  tender  an  apology.  Nor  did  Disraeli,  who  was  never  so 
effective  as  when  fighting  single-handed  against  a  host,  overlook 
the  new  member  for  Kidderminster. 

Mr.  Lowe,  he  declared,  had  taken  no  account  of  the  'reserve 
of  producing  power,'  a  phrase  which  he  proceeded  to  explain 
in  a  truly  characteristic  fashion. 

The  reserve  of  producing  power  we  possess  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  now,  in  a  south-eastern  county,  the  Census  shows  that, 
to  100  married  women  of  from  twenty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  there 
are  seventy  women  of  the  same  ages  unmarried,  and  of  whom 
only  seven  bear  children  notwithstanding.  I  have  confidence  in 
this  reserve  of  producing  power  which  the  hon.  and  learned  meraber 
with  his  colonial  experience  has  not  given  this  country  full  credit 
for. 

This  was  Disraeli's  mode  of  brushing  away  the  weighty 
arguments  against  his  new  taxes  at  the  time  when  the  man- 
hood of  the  country  was  being  so  powerfully  attracted  to  the 
gold-fields  of  Australia.  He  also  dealt  more  suo  with  the 
question  of  the  brewer  and  the  consumer  in  regard  to  the 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  It  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  the 
arguments  used  by  those  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  They  declared  that  the  bakers  and  millers  would  profit 
and  not  the  consumer,  and  (he  gravely  added)  *  such  was  the 
prejudice  raised  against  the  bakers  throughout  the  country, 
that  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  been  all 
hanged  in  one  day,  as  the  bakers  had  once  been  in  Constanti- 
nople.' 

Despite  his  jaunty  air,  Disraeli  fully  recognised  that  he  was 
about  to  be  beaten.  In  his  best  manner  he  exclaimed,  in  one 
of  those  memorable  phrases  which  have  passed  into  political 
proverbs — '  I  know  what  I  have  to  face.  I  have  to  face  a 
coalition :  a  coalition  has  before  this  been  successful.  But 
coalitions,  although  successful,  have  always  found  this,  that 
their  triumph  has  been  very  brief.  This  I  know — that 
England  has  not  loved  coalitions.' 
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The  division  was  taken  at  four  in  the  morning  of  December 
17th,  when  the  Government  was  defeated  bv  305  to  286.  In 
the  evening  Lord  Derby  handed  his  resignation  to  the  Queen 
at  Osborne. 

The  coaUtion  between  the  Peehtes  and  the  Whigs  and 
Radicals,  which  Disraeli  so  much  disHked,  but  of  which  he  would 
certainly  not  have  disapproved  had  they  crossed  over  and 
joined  himself  and  Lord  Derby,  was  now  formed.  Lord  Aber- 
deen came  into  office  as  Prime  Minister,  though  he  was  littU' 
more  than  the  nominal  head  of  this  remarkable  but  ill-fated 
Ministry,  which  included,  as  is  well  known,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  this  extraordinary 
combination  the  office  of  joint  secretary  of  the  old  Board  of 
Control  for  India  was  held  by  Robert  Lowe. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THE    BOARD    OF    CONTROL — INDIA    AND    SIR   JAMES    OUTRAM 

Historians  of  all  parties  and  opinions  have  commented  on  the 
strange  and  unaccountable  allotment  of  offices  in  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Ministry  of  all  the  Talents.  Certainly,  it  must  have 
been  startling  to  thoughtful  observers  to  find  Lord  Palmer ston, 
whose  sole  delight  and  study  was  in  foreign  affairs,  at  the 
Home  Office ;  and  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  was  never  happy 
unless  engaged  in  some  project  of  domestic  reform,  figuring 
as  Foreign  Secretary.  In  a  minor  way,  the  office  allotted  to 
the  ex-member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales 
would  seem  at  first  blush  almost  as  absurdly  anomalous. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  calculated  to  unfit  a  man  for 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  India  Board  than  Pobert  Lowe's 
eight  years  of  active  public  life  m  Sydney.  The  fact  that, 
under  the  late  Lord  Halifax,  then  Sir  Charles  Wood,  he 
managed  as  a  humble  member  of  this  ill-fated  Aberdeen  Govern- 
ment to  do  some  really  good  work  for  India  and  the  Empire 
is  a  signal  proof  of  his  political  adaptability  and  insight. 

The  Government  of  India  at  this  time,  as  is  well  known, 
was  of  a  dual  character,  consisting  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
representing  the  Government  and  people  of  England  ;  and  the 
Chairman  and  Court  of  Directors,  representing  the  shareholders 
of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
during  the  years  in  which  Robert  Lowe  held  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Control,  that  most  delightful  of  men  of 
letters,  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  was  Chief  Examiner  at  the 
India  House,  having  under  him  no  less  a  personage  than  John 
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Stuart  Mill.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  theso 
official  duties  led  to  no  friendship,  or  even  acquaintance,  between 
Lowe  and  Peacock,  a  circumstance  which  all  lovers  of  good 
things  will  deplore.  Nor  did  Lowe  and  Mill  apparently  get 
to  know  each  other  at  all  intimately  until  afterwards,  when 
both  were  members  of  the  Political  Economy  Club  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  were  never,  in  the  real  sense,  in- 
timate, as  they  were  not  particularly  sympathetic ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  have  a  feeling  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  would 
have  preferred  the  author  of  Crotchet  Castle — who,  though  he 
ridiculed  everybody  and  everything,  including  both  poets  and 
poUtical  economists,  was  a  real  flesh-and-blood  individual—  to 
his  more  famous  philosophic  successor  at  the  India  House, 
who  gave  us  the  Elements  of  Logic  and  Principles  of  Political 
Economy. 

On  June  8rd,  1853,  Lowe's  official  chief.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
introduced  the  Government  of  India  Bill  '  in  a  speech,'  writes 
Greville,  '  of  unexampled  prolixity  and  dulness.'  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  both  prolix  and  dull,  but  those  who  have  had 
to  wade  through  several  years  of  Hansard  will  be  chary  as  to 
the  use  of  the  word  *  unexampled.'  It  has  always  been  said 
that  the  Queen  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  this  measure,  as, 
indeed,  she  has  ever  done  in  matters  affecting  her  Indian 
Empire.  The  Bill — which,  as  far  as  the  work  of  getting 
together  the  data  on  which  its  provisions  were  based,  and  of 
defending  it  in  Parliament,  was  as  much  Lowe's  as  Sir  Charles 
Wood's — eventually  passed  both  Houses  with  triumphant 
majorities.  It  was  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise ; 
but  as  any  step  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  Imperial 
control  lessened  the  patronage  of  the  East  India  Company,  it 
was  not  favourably  received  by  the  Chairman  and  Directors 
in  Leadenhall  Street.  Lowe  himself,  from  the  day  that  he 
assumed  the  office  of  Secretary,  took  infinite  pains,  not  only 
in  connection  with  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Bill,  but — as  was  his 
wont — with  the  subject  of  India  generally. 
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The  Government  of  India  Bill  was,  as  already  stated,  a 
compromise  ;  and  while  it  left  the  East  India  Company  still 
in  control  of  the  appointments  to  the  Indian  Army,  it  substi- 
tuted the  system  of  competition  in  lieu  of  nomination  for  the 
Civil  Service.  It  also  reduced  the  Court  of  Directors  from 
thirty  members  to  eighteen,  six  of  whom  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown.  Lowe  himself,  subsequently,  on  the 
hustings,  frankly  stated  that  the  measure  was  far  from  a  com- 
plete or  ideal  one,  but  that  it  afforded  the  necessary  stepping- 
stone  to  the  abolition  of  the  India  House,  and  the  direct 
government  of  that  vast  and  magnificent  dependency  by  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  supported  the  measure  of  his  chief  with  marked 
ability.  The  present  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  the 
most  competent  parliamentary  critic  of  the  century,  brought 
himself  into  deserved  prominence  in  this  Indian  debate. 
He  delivered  not  what  is  admiringly  termed  a  slashing  attack 
on  the  Government  proposals,  but  submitted  them  to  search- 
ing analysis  in  a  calm,  unimpassioned  speech  marked  by 
unusual  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  was  then  a  young  man 
of  about  six-and-twenty,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  speech  that 
impelled  Lord  Palmerston  to  tempt  him  with  the  seals  of  the 
Colonial  Office  on  clie  death  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  in 
1855,  and  which  led  to  his  becoming  the  first  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  his  father's  second  Cabinet,  three  years  later. 

Lowe  replied  to  Lord  Stanley  on  the  night  of  June  23rd, 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  speech  that 
he  fully  recognised  the  ability  displayed  by  the  sagacious  and 
critical  young  nobleman.  Lord  Stanley  had  pleaded  for  delay 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  England 
on  Indian  affairs  which  made  legislation  hazardous.  To  this 
Lowe  replied : — 

The  noble  lord,  who  had  displayed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  which  itself  was  an  answer  to  the  argument  that  there  was 
no  information  in  England  with  reference  to  Indian  matters,  had 
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stated  that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  insurrection  taking  phice. 
Still,  it  was  desirable  now,  as  it  had  ever  been,  that  we  should  have 
a  strong  Government  in  India.  From  one  end  to  the  other  the 
whole  Eastern  world  was  in  commotion.  Looking  to  Mie  west,  we 
found  that  there  was  a  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Going 
a  little  farther  south,  the  whole  of  Asia  was  in  a  most  critical  state. 
Going  to  the  north,  Bokhara  was  in  revolt.  Eastward,  again,  the 
Emperor  of  China  had  awakened  from  a  sleep  of  ages,  and  entered 
upon  active  enterprise.  And  going  further  south,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  state  of  possibly  interminable  war  with  the  Burmese.  Though 
everything  might  be  tranquil  then  in  India,  we  were  yet  surrounded 
by  commotions  and  difliculties,  and  were  bound  to  make  our 
Government  there  as  strong  as  we  possibly  could. 

This,  he  argued,  was  the  fatal  ol)jection  to  a  policy  of  delay. 
He  then  defended  the  compromise  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany on  the  subject  of  patronage.  Lord  Stanley  had  asked, 
'  If  you  take  away  some,  why  do  you  not  take  away  all '? ' 
Lowe  said  that  their  plan  of  competitive  examinations  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  was  an  experiment.  It  was,  therefore, 
better  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Military  Service.  Some  of  tli.  lost  distinguished  of  soldiers 
might  not  have  sh'one  in  examinations  ;  but  he  thought  that 
some  intellectual  test  was  necessary  for  the  Civil  Service.  He 
spoke  at  considerable  length  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  with  a  full  sense  of  the  important  and 
responsible  duties  entrusted  to  the  small  band  of  English 
officials  placed  in  positions  of  authority  over  the  teeming 
millions  of  India. 

It  is  probable  that  Lowe,  like  most  able  men  of  hi^  genera- 
tion (including  Lord  Stanley  himsell),  thought  too  highly  of 
the  literary  and  scholastic  training  which  we  loosely  call 
education.  Mr.  Kipling,  in  his  remarkable  series  of  Indian 
tales,  has  shown  us  in  the  most  dramatic  manner  that  the 
qualities  which  enable  us  to  rule  m  the  East  are  moral  and 
physical  rather  than  mere  intellectual  qualities ;  and  that  we 
require  in  our  heads  of  districts  and  other  official  represen- 
tatives in   India,  courage,  grit,   resource,  physical  strength 
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unci  endurance,  ratlier  than  capacity  t<  pass  examinations  or 
solve  scholastic  problems.  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  true 
enough.  But  surely,  other  thin.^H  hein^  equal,  the  educated 
man  should  bo  the  superior  of  the  uneducated.  In  justice  to 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  too,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was 
never  a  blind  adherent  of  any  si)ecial  university  curriculum. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  advantages  of  mental  discipline 
and  training,  but  he  had  never  any  bigoted  belief  in  set  formula). 
However,  as  he  is  raroly  more  amusing  or  characteristic  than 
when  descanting  on  education  in  general,  and  Oxford  in 
particular,  a  further  extract  from  his  reply  to  Lord  Stanley 
may  not  unfitly  be  given  : — 

I  hoard  a  noble  lord  in  another  place  a  sliort  time  ago,  with 
infinite  knowledge,  eloquerce,  and  ingenuity,  plead  the  cause  of 
ignorance,  and  so  persuasive  ly  that,  were  I  ignorant,  I  would  only 
wish  to  listen  to  such  a  teacher.  The  noble  lord  said  that  it  would 
be  a  great  calamity  to  admit  these  persons  to  a  public  examination  ; 
that  we  should  get  nothing  but  blockheads  ;  that  there  is  nothing 
so  bad  us  an  over-educated  man  ;  that  the  Government  would  secure 
the  services  of  none  but  pedants  and  schoolmasters.  That  is  not 
the  experience  of  this  House  or  ot  the  country.  Who  takes  the  lead 
m  this  country '?  Upon  whoso  lips  do  deliberative  assemblies  hang  ? 
On  whom  does  the  fate  of  the  nation  depend  ?  Those  who  in  early 
life  have  shone  in  such  contests  and  examinations.  It  i^  very  well 
to  talk  of  the  system  of  cramuiing.  Tlicre  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  it  in  the  universities  ;  but  the  cause  of  it  is  that  the 
examinations  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  same  men  who  prepare  the 
candidates,  and  thus  arise  traditions  as  to  what  different  men  taught 
to  their  pupils,  which  form  the  staple  of  the  examinations  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  At  Oxford  there  wcie  curious  points  in  Aristotle 
handed  down  from  time  to  time,  and  at  Cambridge  problems  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  the  authors  who  invented  tlum,  not  to  be 
found  in  books,  and  forming  a  sort  of  disciplmcB  arcana.  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  many  dodges  of  my  own  invention  are  still 
taught  at  Oxford  under  my  name.  But  that  system  is  totally  un- 
necessary. It  is  the  fault  of  the  examiners,  and  because  the  exami- 
nations are  conducted  on  a  narrow,  illiberal,  and  pedantic  scale, 
instead  of  being  substantial,  and  being  made  the  test  not  only  of 
memory,  but  of  mind,  intellect,  and  acumen. 

On  the  following  evening  Macaulay,  in  support  of  the  India 
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Bill,  spoke  for  tlio  hist  timo  in  tlio  Iloiiao  of  Commons.  Tlio 
most  strikinj:;  portion  of  his  spoccli  was  that  devotod  to  tho 
proposed  admission  to  tho  Indian  Civil  Service  by  open  com- 
petition, in  lieu  of  favour  and  influeni'«>.  ^Facaiday  maintained 
as  resohitely  as  Lowe  himself  that  tho  inon  who  were  lirst  in 
the  competition  of  the  schools  have,  as  a  rule,  been  ih'st  in  the 
competition  of  life.  '  Tho  }j;reatest  nuin,'  he  said,  '  who  ever 
governed  India  was  Warren  Ha8tin<;s,  and  he  had  been  in  the 
front  rank  at  Westminster.'  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  ablest 
Indian  Civil  Servant  he  himself  had  ever  known,  was  of  tin; 
lirst  standing  at  Eton.  Lord  Wellesley,  the  most  distinguished 
aristocrat  who  had  ruled  over  India,  was  likewise  a  man  of 
Oxford  reputation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  at  any  length 
to  this  famous  speech.  To  this  day,  in  their  struggles  against 
the  encroachments  of  rivals  favoured  by  birth  and  influence, 
and  especially  against  military  competitors,  the  Indian  civilians 
always  take  their  stand  (to  use  their  own  words)  *  on  what 
IMacaulay  and  Lowe  meant  by  the  provisions  of  the  India  Act 
of  1853.' 

In  its  Committee  stage  Lowe  defended  tho  India  Bill  with 
great  skill  and  amazing  knowledge  against  many  influential 
members,  whose  attacks  had  evidently  been  inspired  by  tho 
Court  of  Directors.  In  one  of  these  speeches  he  explained  in 
remarkably  clear  language  the  circumstances  which  made  his 
own  appointment  to  the  India  Board  so  strange  an  anomaly 
— namely,  tho  diametrically  opposite  social  and  political 
conditions  of  India  and  the  Colonies.  The  point  arose  in 
connection  with  the  proposal  that  the  Crown  should  nominate 
six  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eiist  India  Company. 

Upon  this  question  of  nominees  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
India  and  the  Colonies,  and  I  have  myself  been  taunted  with  in- 
consistency, inasmuch  as,  not  being  friendly  to  nominees  in  the 
Colonies,  I  stand  up  for  them  in  respect  to  the  present  measure. 
Now,  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  easier  way  of  confusing  a  plain 
matter  than  by  any  attempt  to  compare  India  and  the  Colonies. 
The  circumstances  are  not  merely  dissimilar,  but  diametrically 
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contrary.  Tlio  cssoucc  of  ;i  Colonial  (lovcnmimt  is  a  rrprcHpntaiivo 
(lOVt'i'iniUMit  rcsidoiiton  the  spot;  hut  the  principle  of  the  (■lovcniinciit 
of  India  is  a  quasi  rcpicsontativc  piinciplc  rcsidiMit  in  a  romoto 
country.  The  essence  of  colonial  ^'overnnient  is  n'sponsiitiliiy  to 
tlu>  people  on  the  spot  ;  that  of  tl-e  Indinn  (iovernnient,  responsihility 
to  people  in  I'iUfjfland.  in  a  colony  the  ji^'overnor  is  looked  on  as  tho 
inia<,'e  of  ll«>r  Majesty,  iind  as  discharj^'inj,'  a  limited  duty,  whereas 
in  India  the  endeavour  is  to  put  the  (lovornor-Cleneral  forward  as  a 
person  combining,'  in  himself  ^'reat  powers,  iind  to  place  in  tho  hacl<- 
fj^roinid  all  that  nuichinery  hy  which  his  power  is  controlled. 
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It  would  1)0  (lilVicult  to  Htiiio  tlio  ciiso  more  clearly,  iind  it 
Hhowa,  I  think,  consideriii*^  tliat  Kobcrt  liowo  liad  only  boon 
in  otVu'o  a  matter  of  two  or  tliroo  montlis,  that  tiic  cx-momher 
for  Sydnt'y  (hHplayed  at  this  time  no  little  acumen  and  flexi- 
bility of  mind.  Ho  went  on  to  draw  a  yet  more  vital  diKtinc- 
tion  between  the  ColonieH  and  India,  in  the  fact  that  whereaH 
out  of  the  former  ^reat  nations  mifjjht  arise,  Kn<j;Iish  in  race, 
laws,  lane;ua}j;{>,  and  traditions,  and  equal  to  tlie  mother- 
country  in  mif^ht  and  [mwer,  India  could  only  remain  a 
e;ariison,  and  could  never  become  a  home  for  men  and  women 
of  our  blood. 

The  India  Bill  passed  triumphantly  ;  but  after  tho  ^NFutiny 
it  was  felt  that  the  delays  and  disadvantages  of  the  *  dual 
control '  must  be  abolished,  and,  as  John  Stuart  INIill  laments, 
the  old  East  India  House  bcicame  a  tliinf^  of  the  past.  Apart 
from  its  great  and  romantic  history,  the  literary  associations 
of  Leadenhall  Street  are  many  and  attractive  ;  for  almost  up 
to  the  last  there  were  among  its  chiefs  the  two  Mills  and 
I'eacock,  and  among  its  clerks  tho  author  of  Klid.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  how  very  human  a  philosopher  can  be  when  his 
own  prerogatives  are  interfered  with,  should  turn  to  the  in- 
dignant pages  in  still's  AKtohionrtiphi/  hi  which  he  denounced 
the  policy  that  converted  the  administration  of  India  '  into  a 
thing  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  second  and  third  class  of 
English  parliamentary  politicians.' 
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It  is  strange  that  the  philosophic  author  of  Considerations 
on  IttiprcHentative  (lorcrnincnt  should  not  have  lecognised  that 
his  remarks  on  this  head  imply  an  attack  on  all  our  free 
institutions.  We  have  placed,  not  only  India,  but,  what  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  us,  our  own  country,  its  fate  and 
fortune,  as  a  thing  to  be  scrambled  for  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  handful  of  men.  who,  for  the  time  being. 
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can  command  a  majority.  These  considerations,  however,  are 
taking  us  rather  far  afield. 

The  Government  of  India  Bill  was  passed  on  July  28. 
In  Groville's  Journal  there  is  a  curious  entry :  *  Lowe  is  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  Charles  Wood  and  with  the  intentions 
of  Government,  and  even  talks  of  resigning;  and  the  Times  is 
going  into  furious  opposition  on  the  Indian  Question,  and  is 
already  attacking  the  Government  for  their  aUi)posed  inten- 
tions.' 

This  was  jotted  down  a  month  or  so  before  the  passing  of 
the  measure,  but,  judging  by  the  hearty  manner  in  which 
Lowe  worked  for  the  Bill,  tliis  statement  had  probably  no 
foundation. 

At  the  close  of  the  following  year,  when  our  unfortunate 
army  was  before  Sebastopol,  and  the  people  of  England  could 
give  little  thought  to  mere  legislation,  whether  for  England  or 
India,  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  India  Act  of 
1 853  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  candidates  to  writer- 
ships  in  the  East  India  Company  brought  in  their  Report. 
Among  these  commissioners  were  l\Iacaulay  and  the  Bev. 
Benjamhi  Jowett ;  and  it  is  from  this  time  and  circumstance; 
that  the  intimate  and  enduring  friendship  between  Lord 
Sherbrooke  and  the  Master  of  Balliol  dates. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  part  Robert  Lowe 
played  in  assisting  to  frame  and  pass  the  India  Act  of  the 
Aberdeen  ^linistry,  not  merely  because  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  successes  achieved  by  that  unfortunate  coalition,  but 
rather  because  it  marks  the  date  of  that  decsp  interest  which 
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from  this  liour  he  continued  to  display  in  Indian  affairs.  It 
has  not  been  fj;eiiorally  admitted,  but  it  may  be  proved,  that 
only  a  very  few  men  who  have  ever  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons — and  those,  for  the  most  part,  ex-Indian  officials 
like  Mg-caulay — could  compare  witli  Lord  Sherbrooke  in  his 
thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  social  and  political 
problems  of  our  vast  Asiatic  empire. 
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By  a  strange  stroke  of  fate  llobert  Lowe's  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Control  brought  him  into  close  personal  relations 
with  the  *  Bayard  of  the  Indian  Empire,'  Sir  James  Outranl. 
The  circumstance^^  have  never  before  been  related,  but  they 
are  so  eminently  characteristic,  and  reflect  so  much  credit 
on  Outram  as  well  as  on  himself,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  record  them  in  this  work.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  who 
first  brought  the  matter  under  my  notice,  and  who,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  had  for  years  tlie  most  ample  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  Lord  Shorl)rooke's  personal  character, 
writes  :  *  Lowe  was  an  intense  hater  of  oppression  and  iniquity, 
and  would  take  any  trouble  when  he  thought  a  man  was 
wronged.  His  correspondence  with  and  action  on  behalf  of 
Outram  at  the  India  Otlice  was  an  instance ;  and  I  remember 
others  at  the  Board  of  Trade.' 

The  case  of  Outram  was  with  reference  to  certain  un- 
founded charges  which  had  led  to  his  removal  from  the  office 
of  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  (Juicowav  of  Baroda.  The  fine 
old  Scottish  soldier,  who  was  a  man  of  frank  and  simple 
nature,  seems  to  have  been  involved  for  the  time  in  a  series  of 
accusations  of  corruption  levelled  at  certain  members  of  the 
Bombay  Government.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  newspaper- 
writing  and  pamphleteering  followed,  in  which  a  Mr.  Lestock 
Kobert  Eeid,  a  i)rominent  Indian  functionary,  in  endeavouring 
to  extricate  himself,  seems  to  have  done  his  best,  or  worst,  to 
besmirch  Outram. 
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The  case  wns  full  of  involvcfd  and  contradictory  imputations. 
It  was  a  kind  of  warfare  in  which  the  hlunt  soldier  was  no 
match  for  the  wily  civilian.     The  pcai  in  this  case  was  mightier 
than  the  sword.    Tlie  newspapers  hegan  to  get  word  of  portions 
of  the  story,  and  to  give  publicity  to  the  affair.     The  Dailif 
Niurs    published    Mr.    lieid's    elaborated   charges.      Colonel 
Outram  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do.     It  was  then 
that  Hobert  Lowe  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  hiuassed  soldiei-. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  that  Outram  was  not  only  an  honest,  but 
a    scnsitiwly   honourable   nuin,    who    had    involved    himself 
mainly  tlirough  pure  sim]>licity  and  guilelessness  in  his  pre- 
sent toils.     Accordingly,  he  volunteered  to  look  through  the 
papers  which  Outram  had  been  trying  to  compile  in  his  dt^fenco 
in  theliecord  IJoom  of  the  India  House,  and  saw  in  a  moment 
that  he  had  stated  his  case  in  such  an  in(>xpovt  manner  tluit 
its  publication  would  simply  have  damaged  him  irretrievably 
with  the  Court  of  J)ire('t(»rs.     "Without  an  hour's  delay,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  olhcial  duties  and  other  hibours,  Lowe* 
went  step  by  stip  through  the  whole  of  the  l^aroda  business, 
mastered  it  thoroughly,  and  then  made  out  a  cimipleto  and 
lucid   refutation  of  all  tlu^    accusations  which  were  weighing 
like  a  nightmare  on  the  mind  of  their  victim.     By  means  of 
this   prompt,  enthusiastic,  and  gratuitous  aid,  Outram   siic- 
ceedinl  in  clearing  his  reputation  with  his  employers,  the  Mast 
India  Company,    and    the    groundless  charges  dissolved  and 
were  forgotten. 

The  following  letter,  (evidently  written  in  rei)ly  to  one  from 
Outram,  speaks  for  itself. 

liobcrt  Lowe  to  Colonel  Oii(ra)it. 

Uoanl  of  Cinitiol  :  Nov.  Ui,  1SA;{. 
^ly  dear  Colonel  Outram,  It  gives  iii(>  the  most  siiieeio 
pleasure  to  hear  that  vou  arc  to  return  to  IJaroda,  and  to  lind  the 
Ciovernor-Cii'neral  has  ex|)ress(>(l  so  just  an  estinuite  of  your  great 
niorit  and  'I'villiaut  services.  l'"or  once,  at  any  rate,  honesty  has 
turned  out,  if  not  the  best  policy,  at  any  late  not  the  worst,  as  it  is 
loo  apt  to  he.     It  will   he  a  great  pleasure  to   nie  to  relleet   that. 
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tliwailcd  us  1  liiive  been  in  abnost  every  object  1  bad  at  bearfc,  1 
liave,  at  any  rate,  contributed  a  little  to  redress  one  .^ross  iniquity. 
I  am  lKH)i)y  to  think  that  you  were  mistaken  in  supposing,'  that 
Lord  Dalliousie  was  indisposed  towards  you.  He  has  doiu;  you 
noble  justice  in  bis  despatcb,  and  by  sendin;^'  you  back  to  the  very 
scene  of  your  disi,'race.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  for  lonjj;,  and 
lliat  wo  may  look  forward  to  see  you  placed  in  a  lar<i;er  and  more 
active  sphere,  thoujjrh  I  will  be  no  party  to  helping  you  to  fight  the 
JUittlo  of  Armageddon  in  Turkey,' 

1  shall  be  delighted  to  ba,ve  a  little  IJaroda  politics  IVom  you 
when  you  have  time.  Meanwhile,  believe  me,  with  kind  regards  to 
j\rrs.  Outran), 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

11.  LowH. 
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Thus  Sir  .TimK3S  Outram  was  enabled  to  bear  that  noble  and 
chivalrous  part  durin<^  the  Indiai)  Mutiny  which  forms  one  of 
the  great  traditions  of  our  military  history.  His  statue  stands 
in  the  heart  of  London,  amid  his  peers,  with  Napier  and  Ilave- 
lock  and  General  Gordon.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  but  for 
th(>  friendly  ollices  of  Uobert  Lowe,  some  tln'oe  years  befoi'e  the 
^Futiny  broke  out,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  strong 
arm  of  the  concpuTor  of  Oudh. 

Outram  printed  merely  a  few  copies  of  tlie  defence  which 
Lowe  had  so  practically  assisted  hiui  to  draw  up,  as  it  was 
thought  irregular,  and  therefore  unwise,  for  a  military  olhcer 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  rush  into  the  public  prints. 
This  pamphlet  was  sent  only  to  those  whom  Outram  calls 
'  my  lionourable  Mjisters ' — the  Chairman  and  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  But  it  was  so  straightforward, 
able,  and  convincing  a  statement  that  it  effectually  cleared 
his  character  of  every  asjx'rsion.  ^Irs.  Outram  presented  a 
copy  to  hvv  husband's  friend  and  benefactor,  with  the  simple 
inscription,  *  To  Bobert  Lowe,  Esq.,  with  Lieut.-Col.  Outram's 
respectful  compliments.' 

The  gift  was  acknowledged  by  the  following  letter — brief 
as  it  is,  a  literary  monument  to  Outram's  mem(n*y. 

'  Allusion  lo  IIk'  iiiipencling  war  in  the  Crimea. 
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Bobert  Loire  to  3Irs.  Oiitram. 

India  Board  :  April  6,  1854. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Outram, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
Colonel  Outram's  book,  which  I  shall  value  much  as  the  record  of 
a  most  agreeable  episode  in  my  official  life,  which  brought  mo  in 
contact  with  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who  realised  my  idea  of  one 
of  Plutarch's  heroes.  You  must  have  been  extremely  gratified  at 
the  high  appreciation  of  Colonel  Outram  by  the  Governor-General 
and  the  society  of  Calcutta  ;  and  I  thought  of  you  when  I  read  the 
report  in  the  Hurkaru. 

With  kind  regards,  in  which  my  wife  begs  to  join,  believe  me, 

My  dear  Mrs.  Outram, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.    liOWE. 


Sir  Thomas  Farrer  adds  a  quaint  touch,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  without  a  smile.  *  Outram,'  he  says,  *  was  infinitely 
grateful,  and  constantly  wrote  to  Lowe,  choosing  the  queerest 
topics,  amongst  others,  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  to  Lowe's  infinite 
amusement.'  Well  might  his  friend  Lord  Cardwell  say,  as  ho 
did  on  one  occasion :  *  Give  Lowe  a  bit  of  injustice  to  ferret 
out,  and  no  man  will  do  it  more  eagerly.' 
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OUT    OF    OFFICE — WAR    IN    TIIK    CRHIKA 
(18.J5) 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  and  yet  it  seems  imperative, 
to  record  the  personal  opinions  and  sentiments  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke  on  tl'te  terrible  war  which  Enoland  and  France 
entered  upon  against  llussia  for  the  defence  of  Turkey  towards 
the  close  of  March,  1854.  At  this  time  he  still  held  the  sub- 
ordinate post  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  had,  of 
course,  little,  if  any,  more  influence  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Aberdeen  Government  than  a  head  eltrk  in  one  of  the 
public  offices.  But  whether  consulted  or  not  by  those  in 
authority,  Bol-ert  Lowe  was  not  the  man  to  hold  colourless 
opinions,  or  to  be  utterly  indifferent  at  such  a  crisis  in  his 
country's  affairs.  His  personal  relations,  both  to  that  ill- 
fated  Cabinet  ^\hich  declared,  or  rather  drifted  into,  war, 
and  to  the  reconstructed  *  Coalition  '  under  Palmerston  wliicli 
brought  it  to  a  close,  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and  have  never 
been  strictly  defined.  This  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder,  inas- 
much as  Lowe's  post  in  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  gave  him  no 
voice  whatever  in  the  management  of  afiairs,  domestic  or 
foreign,  although,  according  to  the  ethics  of  our  Parliamentary 
system,  it  threw  upon  him  the  onus  of  supporting  the  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  in  the  House  and  in  the  country.  In  order 
to  explain  his  actual  position  and  action  at  the  time,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  condition  of  public 
affairs. 
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Before  the  Russmii  war  broke  out,  tlie  Aberdeen  Cabinet 
was  at  war  with  itself.  While  everythi)'"  was  fi;athering  for 
the  great  storm  in  the  south-east  of  Euro}  Lord  Pahnerston 
and  Lord  John  llussell  were  squabbhng  over  a  lieform  Bill 
and  for  the  party  leadership.  It  m  notorious  that  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Pieform,  which  Lord  Russell  always 
commenced  to  agitate  when  he  fancied  the  "Whigs  were 
losing  ground  in  the  country,  Lowe  invariably  sided  with 
Pahnerston.  But  it  is  not  known  that  when  Pahnerston 
suddenly  resigned,  in  December  18o8,  on  account  of  Lord 
John's  ill-timed  persistency  with  his  lleform  measure,  Lowe 
strongly  disapproved  of  what  ho  bluntly  called  Palmerston's 
unpatriotic  and  factious  onduct.  Hardly  had  Pahnerston 
delivered  his  blow  against  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John 
Kussell,  than  the  news  reached  England  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  squadron  by  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Sinope.  War  was  then  inevitable.  Lord  John  Paissell  quietly 
put  his  Pieform  Bill  into  the  lirst  convenient  pigeon-hole,  and 
I'almerstoii  returned  to  the  cabinet  as  though  nothing  what- 
ever had  occurred. 

The  ]']nglish  and  French  forces  landed  in  the  Crimea  on 
September  14,  1854,  and  the  news  of  the  victories  of  the  Alma 
and  Balaclava  at  once  raised  the  warlike  feeling  of  the  nation 
to  fever-heat.  But  when  fuller  accounts  reached  England, 
and  the  hopeless  muddle  and  confusion  were  revealed,  and 
it  began  to  be  realised  what  a  fearful  undertaking  lay 
before  us  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  during  that  long  and 
terrible  winter,  then  l)roke  forth  the  universal  outcry  against 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  coalition  Government.  Not  that  there  was  any 
reaction  agfiinst  tlie  war  itself :  from  Windsor  Castle  to  the 
liumblest  cot  in  the  land  the  one  thought  was  how  to 
prosecute  the  siege  with  renewed  vigour ;  how,  at  all  risks  of 
blood  and  treasure,  most  thoroughly  to  Innnble  the  might  of 
Russia.     Men  like  Bright  and  Cobden,  who  spoke  of  peace, 
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were  as  voices  crying  in  tlie  wilderness.  It  was  felt,  indeed, 
that  it  was  the  strong  pacific  bias  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  an 
influential  section  of  his  Cabinet  which  had  emboldened  the 
Czar  to  carry  out  his  designs  against  Turkey  and  the  peace  of 
Eurojie. 

When  Parliament  reassembled  (January  23rd,  1855)  John 
Arthur  Eoebuck — tlie  Joseph  Cowen  of  his  day — gave  notice 
of  his  hostile  niotion  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  tho 
British  forces  in  the  Crimea  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  by 
the  Government ;  wliereupon  Lord  John  Piussell,  not  in  the 
most  chivalrous  manner,  promptly  sent  in  his  resignation,  and 
left  his  colleagues  in  tlie  lurch.  '  The  general  opinion,'  writes 
Lord  Malmesbury,  '  about  Lord  John  is  that  he  resigned  in 
the  hopes  of  being  called  upon  to  form  a  new  Government, 
but  he  has  lost  himself  by  this  move.  The  accounts  from  tho 
Crimea  are  dreadful :  only  18,000  effective  men ;  14,000  are 
dead,  and  22,000  sick.  The  same  neglect  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  continues,  and  is  shown  ineverything.'  Greville,who 
was  a  strong  Whig  partisan,  speaks  in  even  more  uncompromis- 
ing language  than  the  Tory  Foreign  ^linister  of  the  conduct  of 
Lord  John  lUissell :  '  It  has  been  vacillating,  ungenerous,  and 
cowardly  .  .  .  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  stand  up 
manfully  and  abide  the  result  of  the  battle  in  Parliament, 
than  to  shirk  the  light  and  leave  his  colleagues  to  deal  with 
the  difficulty  as  best  they  may.'  Even  Mr.  Gladstone 
attacked  him  bitterly  in  the  House. 

Iioebuck's  motion  for  a  connnittee  of  inquiry  came  on,  and 
was  cariied  by  the  enormous  majority  of  157;  and  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  and  the  iJuke  of  Newcastle  were  as  effectually 
obliterated  from  puldic  affairs  as  if  they  had  both  that  night 
been  stricken  dead  on  the  ministerial  benches.  Then  began 
afresh  the  intrigues  of  party  leaders.  Lord  John  llussell 
(whose  fault  was  not  modesty)  tried  to  form  a  coalition 
of  his  own  party  and  the  Peelites ;  but,  to  the  credit  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sidnty  Herbert,  and  Mi\  Gladstone,  he  failed 
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sij^'iuilly.  Tlioii  came  the  one  pireat  eliunee  oftVicd  to  Lonl 
Derby  of  iiiakii)<j;  hiinself  a  popular  and  powerful  Minister  in 
this  country — a  chance  which,  to  the  dcfcp  disgust  of  Disraeli, 
he  failed  to  grasp.  It  is  not  tlio  purpose  of  this  hook  to 
attempt  to  explain  what  can  never  he  made  clear  until  the 
world  is  ahle  to  read  the  private;  correspondence  of  J)israeli, 
Lord  Derhy,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  this  period.  I'lnough, 
however,  seems  to  he  known  from  Lord  Malmesbury's 
Memoirs  and  other  sources  to  make  us  realise  that  this 
fatal  blunder  and  apparent  want  of  all  political  prescience  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Derby  must  be  traced  to  two  causes  the  one 
physical,  the  other  moral  and  intellectual.  In  the  first  placi', 
though  he  still  deserved  to  be  called  the  '  I'upci't  of  Hebate,' 
repeated  and  agonising  attacks  of  his  inherited  enemy,  the 
gout,  had  shaken  his  nerve  and  made  him  to  a  great  extent 
unecjual  to  the  intense  labour  and  anxiety  of  su[)renu'  ofHce. 
Few  persons  realist'  what  a  very  able  constructive  statesman, 
as  well  as  brilliant  parliamentary  debater,  Lord  Derby  was 
in  the  earlier  half  of  his  career;  but  he  was  always  wavward 
and  intractable,  and  while  these  faults  had  been  intensiiied 
jtv  physical  suffering  and  advancing  age,  bis  capacity  for 
continuous  (»f1icial  labour,  and  even  his  marvellous  quickness 
of  apprehension  and  readiness  of  resource,  were  sadly  im- 
paired. The  other  reason  which  made  Lord  Derby  hesitate 
and  linally  decline  to  form  a  Ministry  which  would  have  been 
his  lasting  glory,  was  his  determination  not  to  accept  res[)onsi- 
bility  unless  with  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Peelites, 
and  especially  of  Mr.  (iladstone.  It  is  plain  that  for  years 
Lord  Derby  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  present  I'riuie 
Minister  of  England.  He  did  so  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  at  the  risk  "f  alienating  his  own  innnediate  f<i<k)wers,  who 
sinii»ly  detested  the  Peelites.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  a 
memijcr  of  the  Carlton  Club,  and  there  was  then  no  actual 
bar  to  his  joining  F^ord  Derby.  They  were  lK»th  in  their  very 
(litl'erent  ways  what  is   called   tyi)ical    Oxfcu'd    ni«  n,    and   on 
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the  great  subject  of  the  Church,  to  which  they  both  attached 
8Ui)reui(!  importance,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  much  more  in  agree- 
ment with  Lord  Derby  than  ever  lie  was  with  Lord  Palmerston 
or  Lord  John  Russell.  This  perpetual  angling  for  ^[r.  Glad- 
stone on  the  part  of  Lord  Derby  was  not  very  complimentary 
to  DisruA  li  or  to  the  rest  of  his  thick-and-thin  supporters,  and 
they  very  naturally  resented  it.  No  less  than  eighty  of  his 
followers  intimated  to  him  that  they  would  desert  his  banners 
if  he  became  a  party  to  this  IVeUte  ooalition.  As  we  know,  it 
never  came  to  anything;  but  between  these  two  stools — the 
gout  and  Mr.  Gladstitur  Lord  l>erl)y  missed  his  golden 
opportunity. 

The  only  couvsr  left  was  fwv  Lord  Vahnerston  to  come 
back  at  the  bend  of  i\\\  rcionstructed  cc^iUtion  (Government. 
That  great  and  i  he\>vt\il  optimist  overcame  all  djftictilties,  in- 
superable as  Uu\v  at  th-st  appeared,  and  jauntily  stepped  int 
p(»wer  at  the  head  ol  the  'old  lot,'  as  they  v»'ere  irreverently 
styled — )iiinn>i  Lord  Al)erdeen,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
Lord  John  Ihissell  tlu^  latter  of  whom,  however,  (juickly  re- 
appeared  as  Colonial  Secretary  rice  Mr.  Sidney  Iferbert. 

There  was.  however,  another  defection  from  the  Palmerston 
Ministr}  which,  albeit  universally  ignored,  concerns  us  more 
nearly.  Piobert  Lowe,  though  offered  his  former  post,  decided 
to  decline  it.  It  is  generally  set  forth  by  careless  compilers 
that  he  passed  from  the  India  Ofliee  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
without  any  break  in  his  otVicial  life  ;  but  this  is  an  error.  He 
was  out  of  office  and  entirely  '  unattached '  for  six  months, 
during  which  time  he  used  his  freedom  from  official  trammels 
to  explain  his  personal  o[)inions  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
day — the  war  in  the  Crinu-a,  and  the  entire  collapse  of  our 
administrative  system.  lie  by  no  means  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  Lord  Pahnerston's  Government  :  still  less 
did  he  attempt  the  rnic  of  'the  candid  friend.'  He  had  indeed 
a,  sincere  admiration  and  liking  for  the  pluck  and  resource  of 
Palmerston,  and  was  of  opinion  at  this  time  that  any  course 
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of  action  \vhieh  toncled  to  diminish  the  Prime  jMinisttr's  popu- 
liirity  in  the  country  might  lead  to  national  disaster.  But  he 
knew  that  the  utterances  of  subordinate  oflicials  carry  little 
weight  or  conviction,  and  for  this  reason  chiefly  he  decided 
not  to  return  to  the  Board  of  Control. 

Lowe's  decision  evidently  excited  some  astonishment  in  the 
borough  of  Kidderminster.  It  woukl  appear  from  the  tone  of 
the  following  article  tliat  the  friendly  editor  of  the  local  paper 
in  the  year  1855  must  have  promptly,  as  we  now  say,  '  inter- 
viewed '  the  member  for  the  borough  with  the  purpose  of 
givmg  the  electors  some  authentic  intelligence  on  the  topic  of 
the  hour. 

Mil.  RonEKT  Lowe,  M.P. 

Besides  the  fox  who  was  cau.ijfht  in  his  own  trap,  with  the  loss 
of  a  scarcely  due  proportion  of  /(///,  and  the  two  statesmen  whom 
public  opinion  required  as  victims  to  '  war  alarms,'  one  other 
member  of  the  late  Government  will  not  resettle  into  his  place,  as  he 
might,  and  almost  all  have.  The  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  ^I.B.  for  Kidderminster,  is  by  his  own  act  and 
deed  out  of  otlice,  to  the  regret  of  those  who  knew  how  he  did  his 
work,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  more.  The  act  of  a  subordinate 
will  be  held,  of  course,  comparatively  unimportant ;  it  is  not  on 
that  account  likely  to  be  rightly  understood,  nay,  perhaps  more 
likely  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  as  it  may  appear  to 
be  at  variance  witli  the  ordinary  rule  of  tenacity  by  which  sub- 
ordinates are  especially  presumed  to  be  guided.  As  we  have  natur- 
ally some  interest  in  our  local  representatives,  particularly  in  one  of 
such  promise,  we  should  like  to  read  and  represent  this  matter 
truly. 

Now,  it  can  hardly  arise  from  sympathy  with  or  attachment  to 
Lord  John  Russell.  Had  ^Ir.  Lowe  even  considered  him  a  real 
statesman,  which  he  never  did,  or  adopted  him  as  a  chief,  his  late 
hasty  and  unscrupulous  bid  for  supremacy  must  have  dissevered 
them.  Nor  is  Mr.  Lowe,  we  presume,  actuated  by  any  unpractical 
sentiment  for  the  ill-understood  character  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  or  the 
scarcely  recognised  zeal  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  a  man  of  Mr.  Lowe's  intellectual  grasp  and  true  active  percep- 
tions to  attach  himself  as  the  mere  shadow  of  the  scheming  or  the 
unfortunate.  Mr.  Lowe's  time  of  life,  experience,  settled  and  clear 
views,  and  power  of  conveying  them,  may  well  explain  why  the 
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work  of  a  siiltordinatt^  in  an  oftice  was  scarcely  worth  his  retention. 
As  a  man  new  to  ParHament,  an'l  repfarded,  however  unfairly,  as 
a  somewhat  irregular  and  unpractical  politician,  it  n-as  worth  his 
while  to  prove  his  power  to  execute  details  under  orders  ;  but  having 
done  so,  it  need  not  he  worth  his  while  to  Hx  hiinsolf  in  such  a  sphere 
of  mute  ohservanc't!. 

It  seems  that  whilst  the  excellent  way  in  which,  by  the  testimony 
of  all,  his  work  has  been  dom;  both  in  and  o\it  of  Parliament, 
silences  those  who  were  ready  to  decry  him  as  a  wild  impracticable 
theorist,  his  relinquishment  of  place  stops  the  mouth  of  those  who, 
jealous  of  a  success  they  could  not  command,  pointed  at  him  as 
a  mere  greedy  adventurer.  We  can  well  understand  that  he  feels 
within  him  a  nobler  purpose  and  a  larger  use  than  the  trammels  of 
subordinate  place  permit ;  and  considering  his  mental  capacity,  his 
singular  gift  of  speaking— whether  in  deliberate  question  or  sudden 
debate,-  his  vast  and  varied  information,  together  with  his  mature 
time  of  life  and  independent  circvnnstances,  we  can  not  only  under- 
stand, but  applaud,  the  step  which  gives  tliese  (qualifications  a  fuller 
and  freer  opportunity. 

We  expect,  too,  that  the  Government  will  rather  gain  than  lose 
by  having  such  an  ally  unattached.  We  can  imagine  many 
occasions  of  attack,  open  or  insidious,  from  benches,  it  may  be  just 
behind  or  just  below  the  Treasury  seats,  when  such  a  '  free  lance  ' 
may  be  the  more  useful  for  being  free.  His  relinquishment  of  place 
need  not  imply  any  wish  to  embarrass,  much  loss  to  oppose,  those 
he  has  left ;  nor  do  we  understand  it  as  a  reflection,  however  just 
such  reflection  would  be,  on  the  greater  aptitude  shown  by  Govern- 
ment at  buying  up  foes  than  binding  friends  faster.  It  will  be  a 
better  day  for  the  House  of  Connnons  when  men  shall  hold  the 
mere  advantage  of  place  and  pay  as  secondary  to  the  honest  and 
enlightened  application  of  those  faculties  with  which  God  may  have 
blessed  them. 


On  February  20th,  1855,  Eobcrt  Lowe  went  down  to  Kid- 
derminster and  nddressed  the  inhabitants  at  the  Public  Piooms, 
in  what  the  local  reporter  of  the  day  described  as  a  brilliant 
oration  occupying  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Among  those 
on  the  platform  were  Lord  W^ard,  Mr.  F.  W.  Knight  M.P.,  the 
Ilex.  D.  Melville,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard,  a  local  school- 
master who,  in  the  same  town  a  few  years  later,  was  the  means 
of  savmg  Lord  Slierbrooke's  Ufe  from  the  attack  of  an  infuri- 
ated mob.     On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  inhabitants 
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of  llie  l)orouf,'li,  Lij^'h  and  lo^Y,  were  only  eager  to  l)cholcl  him 
and  drink  in  his  lightest  utterances.  '  The  momentous  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times '  (agahi  to  quote  the  local  journal), 
'  and  the  interest  always  taken  in  what  is  said  hy  Mr.  Lowe 
at  Kidderminster,  had  the  effect  of  hringing  a  crowded  audience 
to  the  hall.' 

The  speech  was  an  important  one,  and  was  reported  at 
considerahle  length  hi  the  Tintes.  In  it  he  giive  a  full  account 
of  his  stewardship,  and  spoke  of  his  late  chief.  Sir  Charles 
"Wood,  with  respect,  if  not  with  enthusiasm.     He  said  : — 

I  believe  the  adniinislratio:!  of  Sir  Cliarles  Wood,  in  which  I 
took  a  humble  shave,  not  only  ori<>iiiated  more  useful  reforms  and 
swept  away  more  abuses  than  any  previous  administration,  but  also 
laid  the  foundation  for  reforms  of  the  greatest  importance,  l)oth  to 
India  and  tliis  country.  We  had  not  only  that  lari^e  and  difficult 
«]uestion  to  grapple  with  -  ^\hetller  we  slioidd  renew  the  India 
Charter  Act ;  but  to  consider  the  question  how  far  it  was  possible 
the  public  interests  sliould  be  reconciled  with  the  exclusive  powers 
of  the  J'last  India  Company.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Bill  on  that 
subject  came  up  to  my  wishes  and  desires,  but  it  was  a  threat 
advance  towards  that  which  is  most  desirable  for  India,  that  its 
(iovernnient  should  be  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  not  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Company  to  whom  it  should  be  farmed  out  \v. 
leases  of  twenty  years.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  details  of  Indian 
administration  ;  but  one  change,  however,  Avas  introduced  with  my 
most  cordial  support,  which  was  important  to  England  as  well  as 
to  India.  The  India  Company  possesses  certain  appointments 
called  writershi])s,  consisting  of  all  the  higher  offices,  judicial  and 
executive,  \v  that  country.  These  have  hitherto  l)een  given  merely 
by  favour  and  patronage  ;  but  the  India  Bill  of  1858  establishes  a 
l)rinciple  which  I  trust  may  be  fruitful  in  further  legislation,  and 
l)y  which  these  offices  will  be  no  longer  given  by  favour  and  patron- 
age, but  be  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  so  that  any  man, 
however  poor  aiul  however  devoid  of  interest,  but  able  to  vanquish 
by  the  force  of  his  abilities,  may  get  possession  of  an  appointment, 
the  lowest  salai'v  beiujf  400/.  a  year,  the  other  salaries  rising  by 
gradation  to  i"),000/.  a  year,  and  one  class  10,000/.  a  year. 
• 

The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  he  looked  back   upon 

this  (diange  with  the  greatest  pride  and  satisfaction  ;  and  it 
may  he  said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  part  of  the 
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measure  Mas  due  miu-]i  more  to  his  initiative  than  to  that  of 
Sir  Charles  Wood.     It  was  only  natural  that  Lowe  should  lay 
particular  stress  on  these  Indian  reforms  at  that  time,  as  the 
question  of  administrative  reform  in  En-land  was  then  very 
mucli  in  men's  minds  and  thoughts.     The  '  family  systen^ 
-the  system  of  appointment  and  promotion  by  rank  and 
influence— had  received  a  severe  shock  ;  and  it  became  a  -rave 
question  whether  Cabinets  were  to  remain  family  coteries,  and 
whether  our  army  and  great  departments  of  State  were  to  be 
officered   and  regulated  on  the  hues  of  Burke   and  Debrett 
rathev  than  on  those  of  merit  and  common  sense. 

Having  explained  to  his  constituents  briefly  the  nature  of 
the  India  Act  of  1858-his  chief  work  during  his  first  tenure 
of   office-Lowe  frankly  placed    before  them  his  reason  for 
not  resuming  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Control  as  ■ 
Palmerston  had  wished  him  to  do.     He  said  plainly  that  he 
was  not   disposed  longer  to  surrender   his  privilege  of  free 
speech,  especially  as  he  saw  that  there  was  nothing  but  mere 
routine  work  to  be  done  at  his  old  post.     '  I  trust '  (he  added) 
'  that  as  constituencies  are  often  indulgent  to  members  when 
they  show  a  great  wilhngness  to  accept  office,  you  will  not  be 
less  indulgent  to  me  when,  voluntarily  and  of  my  own  accord 
in  order  to  return  to  the  position  of  an  independent  member 
ot  the  House  of  Commons,  I  lay  office  down.' 

He  reminded  the  men  of  Kidderminster  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  member  of  a  Government  at  times  to  sacrifice  his  own 
personal  opinions  and  to  support  measures  which,  as  a  private 
individual,  he  would  oppose.  There  were  two  cases,  however, 
he  said,  in  which,  from  an  implied  understanding  on  his  accep- 
tance of  office,  he  considered  himself  free  from  this  party 
obligation. 

I  understood  I  was  safe  not  to  be  asked  to  vote,  or  to  abstain 
1mm  voting,  on  any  motion  where  the  interests  of  Dissenters  were 
a  stake-questions  such  as  Church  rates  and  the  admission  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Universities ;  but  svlion  tliose  questions  arose  i 
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found  they  were  not  dealt  ■with  in  the  spirit  I  could  have  wished, 
and  we  were  called  npon  during  the  year  1854,  in  one  case  to  vote 
a<,'ainst  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  those  scats 
of  learning  and  knowledge — a  question  on  which  there  was  the 
strongest  conviction  present  to  my  mind  that  they  ought  to  be  open 
to  all — and  also  to  resist  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church  rates 
brought  in  by  Sir  William  Clay,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  wise, 
right,  and  beneficial  measure.  The  course  I  took  after  mature  con- 
sideration was  this  :  I  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  my  duty  to  my 
constituents,  or  with  my  personal  honour,  to  vote  in  the  manner  the 
Government  Avished  ;  nor  did  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  Government  to  vote  against  the  Ministers  ;  nor  did  I  think  it 
would  be  right  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them  on  this  matter,  Avhich 
was  not  of  vital  importance,  for  the  sake  of  parading  my  indepen- 
dence. The  course  I  took,  then,  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong- 
though  I  am  prepared  to  sustain  it  was  right,  and  \  trust  it  will 
so  be  considered  by  you — was  to  abstain  from  voting  on  those 
subiects. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  make  his  position  with  regard 
to    Ills    stewardship    perfectly   plain    and    above-board,    ho 
launched  out  into  a  criticism  of  the  war  with  Russia.     It  is 
usual  for  writers  of  the  present  day  to  regard  J^ord  Sherbrooke 
as  a  typical  Liberal  of  the  Benthamite  school,  having  an  undue 
reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  economic  science  and  a  con- 
sequent bias  against  all  forms  of  warfare  except  the  purely 
defensive.     This  is  a  grave  error.     Lord  Sherbrooke  had  not 
read  history  to  so  little  effect  as  not  to  have  seen  that  the 
conflict  of  tribes  and  nations  has  always  formed,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  will  continue  to  form,  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  the  human  race.     He  at  once  declared  that  he 
cordially  approved  of  the  war  with  llussia.     It  was  not  wise 
that  England  should  wait  until  Bussia  had  acquired  the  Turkish 
Empire,  until  she  had  spread  her  armies  all  round  the  Black 
Sea  and    commanded    the  Dardanelles  and    the    Bosphorus. 
]3ut  when  he  came  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  found  much 
to  condemn,  though  it   is  rather  noticeable  that,  unlike  his 
official   superiors,  Lowe    spoke    with  consideration  of    Lord 
Baglan.     It  would  be  harsh,  he  said,  to  charge  too  much  upon 
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ihe  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  known  to  be  a  gallant 
soldier,  had  served  in  the  Peninsula,  had  lost  an  arm  at 
Waterloo,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  public  service  ever 
since.  They  could  hardly  expect  to  take  a  man  from  the 
desk  (Lord  Raglan  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  Horse  Guards)  at  sixty-four  or  sixty-five  years 
of  age  and  make  him  the  successful  leader  of  an  army  in  an 
extremely  active  and  severe  campaign.^ 

Lowe  then  contrasted,  in  forcible  language,  the  campaign 
of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  with  this  of  the  allies  in  the 
Crimea.  But  the  only  moral  to  be  drawn  from  such  a 
comparison  is  that  Wellingtons  arc  exceedingly  rare.  He, 
however,  insisted  that  all  our  blundering  and  misfortune 
arose  from  the  abuse  of  patronage  ;  or,  to  use  his  own  power- 
ful words — *  from  the  postponement  of  public  to  private 
objects  ;  from  the  existence  of  personal  favour  and  affection  ; 
from  consideration  paid  to  rank  and  position :  all  these 
things  which  tell  in  private  society,  but  which  ought  not 
to  tell  in  the  stern  affairs  of  war  and  the  earnest  business 
of  life.' 

'  This  may  seem  very  qualified  praise  ;  hut  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Lowe  had  been  a  member  of  a  Ministry  which  tried  to  throw  all  the  blame 
of  our  misfortunes  in  the  Crimea  on  Haglan,  Lord  Malmesbury  writes 
(Miuuoirs  of  an  rx-Mintstcr) :  '  Lord  Hardinge  told  me  that  LordPanmure,  soon 
after  he  took  ottice  as  War  Minister,  wrote  the  most  rude  and  abusive  letter  to 
Lord  Raglan.  He  showed  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  Lord  Hardinge, 
who  told  him  he  had  never  seen  such  a  letter  written  to  an  officer  of  Lord 
Raglan's  rank;  indeed,  that  it  was  (juite  unfit  to  be  sent  to  any  officer  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service.  Lord  Panmure  wanted  him  to  keep  a  copy  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  but  Loi'd  Hardinge  refused,  and  added  that  he  would  not  even  have  it 
said  that  he  had  ever  put  such  a  letter  in  liis  pocket.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
also  sent  him  a  very  sharp  reprimand  ;  and  when  the  Duke  left  ofiice  and  was 
preparing  to  go  to  the  Crimea,  he  wrote  Lord  Raglan  an  apology,  saying  he 
hoped  he  would  forgive  the  letter  which  he  had  previously  written,  as  it  had 
not  been  dictated  by  any  hostile  feeling,  but  entirely  from  a  sense  of  the  duties 
of  his  position.  Lord  Raglan  returned  no  answer,  but  it  is  well  known  that  he 
felt  deeply  the  way  he  was  treated  by  the  Government  and  the  Press,  and 
nothing  but  the  highest  possible  sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  him  to  sub- 
mit to  all  these  insults  and  injuries,  remain  in  command  of  the  army,  share 
their  sufferings,  and  finally  die  at  his  post  without  a  word  of  complaint  or  a 
murmur  ever  having  escaped  his  lips.' 
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England,  which  six  months  ago  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
nations,  was  compelled  to  learn  the  art  of  war  and  of  maintaining 
an  army  from  a  semi-barharous  enemy.  No  man  would  appoint  an 
overseer  in  his  establishment  simply  because  he  was  a  relation  or 
the  son  of  a  great  friend,  without  reference  to  his  qualifications ; 
the  whole  concern  would  go  to  ruin  if  such  a  system  were  adopted, 
and  until  a  like  system  were  adopted  in  the  management  of  our 
public  affairs,  it  would  be  of  no  use  attempting  to  compete  even 
with  so  barbarous  a  power  as  Russia.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
employed  the  best  man  he  could  procure,  and  if  he  were  found  to 
be  negligent  or  incapable,  instantly  recalled  him,  and  if  he  had 
betrayed  his  trust,  punished  him  Avithout  mercy.  I'he  people  of 
pjngland  in  one  sense  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  The  statesmen  were  only  their  servants.  The  evil  was 
that  these  servants,  in  executing  the  patronage  that  was  delegated 
to  them,  dispensed  it  so  as  to  f-;<^rve  their  own  friends  and  forward 
theii-  own  parliamentary  interests  rather  than  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large. 

After  criticising  with  much  point  the  then  existing  system 
of  purchi.se  in  the  army  and  of  promotion  by  favour  or 
seniority,  Lowe  wound  up  by  telliny  the  electors  of  Kidder- 
minster a  very  unpalatable  truth,  namely,  that  the  cause,  as 
well  as  the  remedy,  of  official  corruption  lay  with  themselves. 
In  a  free  country  like  England,  he  said,  men  must  be  content 
that  their  representatives  in  Parliament  should  refrain  from 
distributing  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office  amongst  themselves. 
'  Members  must  cease  to  sell  themselves  to  Government  lor 
the  sake  of  this  patronage,  and  Ministers  must  give  up  this 
system  also ;  l)eeause.  until  merit  is  the  only  avenue  to  public 
offices,  we  are  fighting  with  a  leaden  sword  against  a  man  who 
uses  a  steel  one.' 

So  long  as  the  speaker  had  been  dealing  in  generalities,  or 
pointing  to  cases  of  aristocratic  nepotism,  the  applause  had 
been  loud  and  frequent ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  this  last 
sentiment,  which  reallj'  went  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter, 
was  received  with  any  special  enthusiasm.  Doubtless  among 
those  who  had  cheered  loudest  when  their  member  had  been 
denouncing  the  *  family  system,'  whereby  the  untried  or  in- 
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competent  relatives  of  men  in  power  were  loaded  with  high 
and  lucrative  appointments,  there  were  some  who  had  sons 
of  their  own  to  '  place.'  It  Avas,  indeed,  on  this  question  of 
patronage,  more  than  on  any  other,  that  Lord  Sherbrooke 
maintained  so  uncompromising  and,  one  regrets  to  add,  so 
unpopular  a  stand.  As  a  witty  man  of  the  world  who  knew 
him  well  once  declared— *  Lowe  was  not  a  good  lord  to 
follow  to  the  field,  for  even  when  the  battle  was  won  he 
distributed  so  little  of  the  spoils.' 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  address  to  his  constituents, 
Lowe,  as   an  independent   member,  delivered  an  important 
speech  on  Eoebuck's  motion  with  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  army 
before  Sebastopol.     He  opposed  the  motion,  beer  ise  they  could 
not  make  such  a  parliamentary  investigation  without  a  rupture 
with  France,  and  also  because  they  could  not  justly  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  English  generals  and  officers  in  the  absence 
of  the  accused.     On  the  same  night  (February  23,  1855),  Sir 
James  Graham,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  Mr.  Gladstone'  ex- 
plained that  their  withdrawal  from  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry 
was  owing  to  this  committee  of  inquiry;  and  on  this  evening 
also  John  Bright  delivered  the  famous  *  Angel  of  Death  '  speech! 
The  two  best  chroniclers  of  our  century— men  who  were  all 
their  lives  behind  these  strange  political   scenes— make  the 
following  entries  in  their  diaries  :— 

Graham,  Gladstone,  and  Sidney  Herbert  have  resigned,  greatly 
to  the  disgu^^t  and  indignation  of  their  colleagues,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  world  at  large,  and  the  uproarious  delight  of  the  Whigs  and 
Brooks  s  Club,  to  whom  the  Peelites  have  always  been  odious. 

(Greville.) 

The  three  Peelite  ex-ministers,  Gladstone,  Graham,  and  Herbert 
have  made  their  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Lord 
Palmerston  slept  through  Gladstone's  speech,  and  nearly  broke 
down  m  his  own.     He  appears  to  be  failing  under  the  fatigue  and 
aitticulty  of  his  position. 

(Malmesbury.) 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  both  Lowe  and  his  future  chief, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  objected  to  this  Select  Committee  ;  but  here 
they  altogether  parted  company  with  regard  to  the  Eussian 
War. 

Although,  in  very  different  stations  and  capacities,  they 
had  both  been  members  of  the  Coalition  Government  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  they  were  not  then  bound  by  a  common  allegiance 
or  even  by  the  slightest  party  tie.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  what 
might  be  called  an  independent  Conservative,  and  Robert 
Lowe  an  unattached  Liberal ;  the  former  retired  from 
Palmerston's  Government  with  evident  feelings  of  hostility, 
especially  towards  its  war  policy ;  while  Lowe,  though  he  had 
declined  to  return  to  the  Board  of  Control,  was  an  avowed 
and  hearty  supporter  of  the  Government. 

No  sooner  had  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  stepped  into 
Mr.  Gladstone's  vacated  post  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
than  the  latter  began  to  denounce  the  iniquity  of  continuing 
the  strife.  Then  the  Minister  who  had  assisted  to  conduct 
the  war  to  the  gates  of  Sebastopol  suddenly  assumed  the  new 
guise  of  a  Eussophil,  demanding  that  England  should  lay 
down  her  arms.  Eobert  Lowe  was  always  a  plain  and  direct 
person  ;  he  could  understand  the  attitude  of  men  like  Milner 
Gibson,  Cobden,  and  Bright — the  peace  party,  who  had 
denounced  the  war  consistently  throughout.  He  thought 
they  were  wrong  and  short-sighted  in  many  respects,  and 
ranged  himself  on  the  other  side ;  but  he  could  quite  appre- 
ciate their  aim  and  policy.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  a 
leading  member  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet,  which  declared  war, 
and  had  even  joined  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  avowed  aim  was 
to  prosecute  the  war  more  vigorously.  Now  this  same  Minister 
was  denouncing  England  and  belauding  her  enemy.  On  this 
subject  the  Times  had  a  stirring  leading  article,  which  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  at  the  time  on  the  public  mind  : — 

In  this  country  we   tolerate  much  license  and  forgive  many 
excesses  in  the  poHtical  debater.     A  year  hence,  perhaps  earlier,  it 
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will  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Disraeli  availed  himself  of  the  question  of 
peace  and  war  to  lampoon  the  diplomatic  career  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  singular  hne  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
selected  will  be  so  easily  forgotten,  or  regarded  as  anything  else  than 
an  unmitigated  scandal.  In  the  face  of  all  Europe,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  in  a  few  hours  his  words  would  be  reported  to  every  hostile 
or  wavering  Court,  and  that  the  more  precious  grains  would  be  picked 
out  from  the  alluvial  deposit  of  his  harangue,  he  deliberately 
reversed  all  the  characters  of  the  quarrel.  He  assigned  to  Russia 
the  pacific  and  conciliatory  part.  He  pronounced  the  proper 
objects  of  the  war  attained,  and  our  present  prosecution  of  it  unjust, 
wanton,  aggressive,  vainglorious,  immoral,  inhuman,  anti-Christian, 
alike  guilty  and  unwise,  tempting  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  and 
provoking  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
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The  indignant  writer  wished  to  know  how  came  it  that 
*  Paissia  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  heavenly  justice,  we  at 
the  left.'     Lowe  was  now  thoroughly  roused,  and  went  even 
beyond  Palmerston  himself  in  his  desire  to  humble  the  aggres- 
sive might  of  Eussia.     On  May  25,  1855,  he  addressed  the 
House  with  the  utmost  vehemence  in  supjiort  of  the  policy 
of  continuing   the   war.      Sir  Francis  Baring  had  proposed 
a  motion   expressing  regret  that  the  conferences  at  Vienna 
had  not  led  to  a  termination  of  hostilities ;  to  which  Lowe 
proposed  as  an  amendment,  '  That  the  refusal  of  Eussia  to 
restrict  the  strength  of  her  navy  in  the  Black  Sea  had  ex- 
hausted the  means  of  suspending  hostilities  by  negotiation.' 
This  led  to  several  animated  debates  in  Parliament,  in  which 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Milner  Gibson,  Palmerston,  and  Disraeli  took 
prominent  parts.     The  latter  said  that  Baring's  motion  was  a 
felo-de-se,   while   that   of  Lowe,    whicli   professed   to   be   an 
amendment,  was  in  itself  a  complete  and  perfect  proposition 
and  one  of  the  most  important  ever  made  in  that  House ;  for 
it  called  upon  us  to  declare  that  unless  Eussia  consented  to 
reduce  her  flett  upon  the  Black  Sea,  negotiations  should  not 
be  sanctioned.      The  history  of  Europe,  remarked   Disraeli 
sententiously,  was  the  history  of  attempts  to  check  the  pre- 
ponderance of  strong  over  weak  nations.     But  he  must  oppose 
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Lowe's  proposition  as  being  altogether  too  humiliating  to 
Russia.  The  reader,  remembering  the  more  recent  imhrofiUo 
between  England  and  Russia,  may  well  rub  his  eyes  to  find 
Benjamin  Disraeli  rebuking  Robert  Lowe  for  'jingoism  '  ;  but 
the  student  of  Hansard  learns  to  be  astonished  at  nothing. 
Lowe's  aggressive  motion  as  to  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  was 
withdrawn,  but  the  fact  that  he  brought  it  forward  and 
defended  it  with  great  spirit  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
incidents  in  the  Russian  debates  of  1855. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  Paris  on  March  30th, 
185G  ;  but  there  was  yet  another  memorable  war  debate  on 
April  28th  following,  when  Mr.  Whiteside  moved  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Palmer ston  Government  in  connection  with 
the  downfall  of  Kars.  It  was  after  hearing  Whiteside  on  this 
occasion,  that  Lord  Malmesbury  declared  him  a  greater  orator 
than  Disraeli.  Robert  Lowe  had  also  a  very  high  opinion  of 
tlie  eloquence  of  this  great  Irish  lawyer,  though  he  thought  it 
was  marred  on  many  occasions  by  its  excessive  floridness  and 
want  of  restraint.  Despite  WHiiteside's  eloquence,  the  Kars 
debate,  which  lasted  three  nights,  ended  in  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  Government.  Lowe  had  by  this  time  again 
become  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  but  it  will  be  remarked  that, 
whether  out  of  office  or  in,  he  gave  Palmerston,  during  the 
whole  trying  period  of  the  Russian  war,  the  most  loyal,  un- 
faltering, and  even  enthusiastic  support. 

It  was  during  this  time  of  public  anxiety  and  excitement 
that  Robert  Lowe  republished  anonymously  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times  his  spirited  translation  from  Beranger,  which  was 
considered  singularly  apposite  : — 

THE   COSSACK   TO   HIS   STEED 

FROM    BKRAXGER 

The  northern  trumpet  sonnds  the  charn;e,  iny  steed  is  true  Cossaque, 
He  never  flagged  upon  the  way  nor  wheeled  from  foeman  back. 
The  warrior's  noble  friend  is  he,  that  spares  not  blood  nor  breath  ; 
Tho  steed  that  bears  my  lance  to-day  shall  lend  new  wings  to  death. 
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No  RoKl  adorns  my  saddle-bow,  no  jewels  deck  my  rein  ; 

P>nt  gold  and  gems  enrich  the  foe,  and  those  we  soon  shall  gain. 

Then  proudly  neigh,  my  warrior  steed,  beneath  thy  thundering  tread 

The  kingly  crown  shall  soon  go  down  and  nations  quake  in  dread. 

But  stamp  thy  desolating  hoof,  and  peace  shall  smile  no  more, 

Old  I'^urope's  ramparts  tojtple  down,  her  altars  smoke  with  gore. 

Jiesieged  as  in  some  mighty  fort,  by  subjects  oft  betrayed. 

The  king,  the  noble,  and  the  priest,  all  cry  to  me  for  aid : 

'  Oh,  save  us  from  our  people's  hand,  and  leave  us  tyrants  still. 

And  we  will  be  thy  slaves,  Cossa(pi(',  to  do  thy  lordly  will.' 

I  come  !  1  come  !  ye  tyrant  slaves — prepare  devoted  France  ; 

The  ci'oss  shall  bend,  the  sceptre  bow,  before  my  (piivering  lance. 

I  saw  before  our  bivouac  a  giant's  shadowy  form  ; 

Beneath  his  gaze  the  watch-lire  paled,  his  accents  hiished  the  storm. 

'  My  reign  begins  anew  ! '  he  cried  ;  and  o'er  his  nodding  crest 

He  waved  his  battle-axe  on  high  and  pointed  to  the  west. 

Oh,  well  I  knew  that  royal  form,  that  chief  of  boundless  sway, 

Thy  son,  oh  Attila,  am  1,  thy  mandate  I  obey. 

Then  proudly  neigh,  my  warrior  steed,  Ijcneath  thy  thundering  tread 

The  kingly  crown  shall  soon  go  down  and  nations  (juake  in  dread. 

Let  vaunting  annals  proudly  boast  of  Eiu'ope's  martial  feats ; 
Let  helpless  Learning  stretch  her  arms  to  shield  her  favourite  seats. 
The  cloud  of  dust  that  from  thy  hoofs  around  our  ranks  is  cast, 
{:^hall  swallow  in  one  common  doom  the  future  and  the  past ; 
O'erthrow  tlie  shrines  where  nations  knelt,  the  thrones  where  kings 

have  sat; 
Laws,  records,  memory,  all  efface,  and  leave  them  desolate. 
'J'hen  proudly  neigh,  my  warrior  steed,  beneath  thy  thundering  tread 
Tlie  kingly  crown  shall  soon  go  down  and  nations  quake  in  dread. 
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Lowe  constantly  urged  in  the  Timcn  the  need  of  thorough 
'administrative  reform  in  the  English  army.  This  subject 
naturally  suggested  to  his  mind  India,  with  the  condition  and 
government  of  which  he  had  become  thoroughly  conversant. 
In  one  of  his  finest  articles,  contrasting  the  management  of 
the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  in  India  with  that  of  the  Imperial 
authorities  in  the  Crimea,  he  pronounced  a  splendid  eulogium 
€n  that  great  Governor- General.  In  a  few  plain  sentences  he 
showed  the  magnitude  and  the  success  of  Dalhousie  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Sikh  and  the  Burmese  wars ;  the  difficulties  of 
commissariat  and  transport,  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  foe, 
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and  how  alltlieso  had  hoen  overcome  liy  the  strong  will  and  the 
clear  head  of  a  born  ruler  of  men.  Had  either  of  these  wars, 
he  declared,  hcen  conducted  on  our  \v; jtclied  system,  the 
army  would  have  perished  to  a  man  before  it  reached  the  scene 
of  operations,  or  else  arrived  as  a  mere  reuinant  of  famished 
scarecrows.  The  cry  had  indeed  arisen  in  En<i;land  for  the 
'  Company's  '  <;enerals — for  men  like  Outrani  and  Herbert 
Edwardes ;  for  the  men  who,  as  Lord  Metcalfe  said  of  him- 
self, '  never  laid  down  their  heads  without  thinking  British 
India  might  be  gone  before  morning.'  liobert  Lowe,  however, 
liad  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  sending  of  even  the  best 
of  these  to  a  subordinate  command  in  the  Crimea  would  be 
of  any  use.  The  following  letter,  written  at  this  time  to  Sir 
James  Outram  at  Lucknow,  may  fitly  close  this  chapter. 
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liobert  Love  to  (  ohnel  (Sir  James)  Outram. 

;>4  Lowndes  Sijuare  :  June  1;),  1855. 

]\Iy  dear  Colonel  Outram, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  your 
handwriting  again  and  to  know  that  you  are,  at  least  for  the  present, 
occupying  £.  situation  in  which  you  are  so  eminently  calculated  to 
do  good  service  to  the  public.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  been  so 
remiss  in  answering  the  kind  letter  you  were  so  good  as  to  write 
me  from  Aden.  The  truth  is,  that  just  at  the  moment  I  scarcely  felt 
justified  in  offering  any  opinion  on  the  matter  till  I  knew  what 
would  be  decided  by  my  master  ;  and  my  resignation  of  oftice  follow 
ing  shortly  after,  put  the  matter  out  of  my  head.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  negligence.  I  read  your  paper  on  Aden  with  very  great 
pleasure,  and  entirely  agree  with  the  views  which  it  expresses,  and 
which,  indeed,  I  hope  are  adopted  and  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Indian  and  Home  Governments.     [See  Appendix.] 

V\'\ih.  regard  to  your  duties  at  Lucknow,  I  never  doubted  the 
conclusion  you  would  arrive  at  when  you  passed  in  review  before 
you  the  abomination  of  that  most  detestable  Government  for  which 
nobody  but  poor  Mr.  Sullivan  had  ever  any  good  to  say  ;  but  I  do 
not  feel  altogether  so  certain  as  you  do  that  the  Indian  Government, 
in  case  they  adopt  your  recommendations,  will  feel  it  necessary  to 
replace  you  by  any  other  person.  You  have  given  too  many  proofs 
of  great  administrative  talent  to  render  it  at  all  probable  that  such 
a  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at.  The  Fates  seem  to  have  decreed 
that,  with  every  desire  to  take  part  in  the  active  operations  of  this 
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Avar,  you  will  not  be  allowetl  to  do  so.  1  confcsb  1  .should  have  re- 
gretted had  you  given  up  the  Residency  of  Oude  in  order  to  take  a 
command  at  Kars.  You  would  have  been  encompassed  by  many  difti- 
culties,  and  would  not,  I  think,  have  bei-n  likely  to  reap  that  lame 
which  would  have  been  the  just  reward  of  your  labour.  Nothing  thrives 
under  the  detestable  corruption  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  I 
think  our  occupation  of  the  Sea  of  Azofl'  and  the  evacuation  of  Anapa 
are  likely  to  paralyse  all  ellorts  of  Russia  hi  that  direction.  The 
same  cause  -will  probably  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  expedition 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  ^\'ere  I  able  to  dispose  of  you,  1  would  send 
you  with  a  small  force  into  Mingrelia  or  Imeritia  in  order  to  raise^ 
organise,  and  arm  the  inhabitants,  to  whose  native  energies  1  would 
trust  far  more  than  to  the  bastard  civilisation  of  ihe  Turks  ;  and  I 
beheve  if  such  a  course  were  taken  we  should  be  in  Tiilis  before  the 
end  of  the  present  campaign.  But  I  have  no  power  to  help  you  in 
the  matter,  having  broken  oft  my  connection  with  the  Government, 
and  holding  a  position  which,  though  not  hostile,  is  exactly  one 
which  requires  me  to  be  peculiarly  abstinent  from  their  concerns. 
Let  me  advise  you  to  be  content  for  the  present  with  the  very 
eminent  position  you  now  hold,  and  to  wait  patiently  till  the  time 
comes  when  a  man  of  action  is  reoily  required  by  the  Indian 
Government,  when  I  feel  convinced  that  your  indisputable  claims 
must  ensure  you  the  first  ofier  of  employment.  1  wir'i  it  were  in 
my  power  to  pay  you  a  visit  at  Lucknow,  but  see  very  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  such  a  pleasure  is  in  reserve  for  me.  Give  my  kind 
regards  to  Mrs.  Outram,  in  which  my  wife  begs  to  join,  and  believe 
me, 

]\Iy  dear  Colonel  Outram, 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  Lowe, 


ArrENDIK 


Sir  James  Oiitnon  loul  tJic  Arab  Chiefs 

The  foUowuig  extracts  from  the  letter  written  to  Lord  Sherbrooke  by 
bir  James  Outram  on  his  return  voya<i;e  to  India,  ha\e  been  kindly 
forwarded  by  his  son  Sir  F.  B.  Outraui,  Bart,  :— 

Aden  :  August  20,  1854. 
...  I  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  humiliation  with  wliicli  I 
could  not  but  be  impressed  by  such  a  record  of  bnlhinj,',  blusterin.t,', 
vacillating  and  impotent  diplomacy— if  diplomacy  it  could  be  called— as 
our  utterly  futile  negotiations  with  the  Arab  chieftains  have  displayed 
from  first  to  last. 
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I  conld  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  the  Indian  Government 
could  liave  submitted  to  such  insolent  defiance,  or  patiently  borne  with 
such  palpable  discomfiture  as  it  has  here  experienced ;  and  the  only  way 
I  can  now  account  for  it  is  by  tlie  supposition  that  it  had  become  awax'e, 
when  too  late,  that  its  demands  on  the  cniefs,  though  perfectly  just  and 
indispensable  in  themselves,  had  been  made  in  such  a  manner  as  precluded 
the  possibility  of  their  being  complied  v/ith ;  for  such  I  find  to  be  the 
case,  whether  the  Government  had  or  had  not  become  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  Government  had  not,  at  any  rate,  been  fully  inf^/rmed  of  the 
precise  nature  of  late  commimications  with  the  chiefs,  and  consequently 
of  the  real  state  of  our  present  relations  with  them.  It  was  my  duty, 
therefore,  to  inform  them  on  the  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
soliciting  instructions  for  my  gi^idance  in  the  event  of  certain  con- 
tingencies arising,  to  place  before  them  a  review  of  our  past  proceedings 
here,  which  contains  revelations  that  imist  startle  them,  and  will,  I  think, 
even  surprise  you,  who  are  so  little  disposed  to  look  for  miach  that  is 
praiseworthy  from  Indian  ofKcials. 

It  appears  to  be  my  fate  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  my  superiors  what 
is  most  disagreeable  to  tliem,  wherever  they  place  me.  But  I  cannot 
swerve  from  my  duty  even  to  preserve  them  from  the  unwelcome  know- 
ledge of  my  unpalatable  truths.  It  is  to  solicit  your  early  attention  to 
that  Report  that  I  now  address  you,  fearing  that  otherwise  you  may  be 
deterred  by  the  repulsive  appearance  of  so  voluminous  a  document.  .  .  . 
I  am  afraid  my  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  may  have  led  him  to  apprehend 
that  I  contemplated  a  departux'e  ti'om  the  jiacific  policy  heretofore  main- 
tained. My  Report  will  more  clearly  show  my  views,  and  under  what 
circumstances  alone — should  they  liereaftf  v  occur — woxild  I  pursue  a  less 
pacific  course,  and  the  extent  to  which  I  would  limit  hostile  measures 
should  they  become  necessary,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  would  I 
advocate  other  than  purely  defensive  operations,  and  those  only  within 
easy  comnnmication  with  our  vessels,  and  such  as  would  not  embioil  us 
with  the  tribes  in  the  interior. 

I  remain,  &c., 

J.  OUTRAM. 
Right  Hon.  E.  Lowe. 
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JrsT  before  the  onr.break  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  Pio})ert 
Lowe  removed  from  Eaton  Square  to  the  house,  34  Lowndes 
Square,  wliich  remained  his  town  residence  till  his  death.  It 
was  on  March  25, 1853,  that  he  completed  the  purchase  of  the 
lease,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  he  entered  into  possession 
with  his  household  gods.  In  later  years  the  house  in  Lowndes 
Square  became  the  centre  of  much  that  was  brightest  and  best 
in  English  society.  It  was  in  that  drawing-room  that  Lord 
Slierbrooke  frequently  exchanged  ideas  on  government  with 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  on  Greek  with  the  blaster  of 
Balliol,  and  where  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  social  intercourse  with 
clever  women,  with  whom  he  was  always  a  pi-ime  favourite,  froni 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  of  a  past  generation,  to  the  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans  and  the  Countess  of  Airlie  of  the  present  day. 

But  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lowe  first  installed  them- 
selves in  their  house  in  Lowndes  Square,  their  Australian  life 
was,  so  to  speak,  much  nearer  to  them.  Time  and  new  faces 
had  not  then  intervened  between  them  and  their  former  ftir 
distant  home  on  the  Pacific.  Until  the  very  last  there  was 
much  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  London  house  that  made  even  a 
stranger  give  a  passing  thought  to  the  Antipodes.  Around 
the  walls  hung  the  beautiful  water-colour  sketches  by  Mrs. 
Lowe  of  their  former  home  at  Nelson  Bay  ;  in  one  of  the  rooms 
swung  in  his  cage  the  parrot  that  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Lowe 
by  an  hospitable  squatter  when  they  were  wandering  about  the 
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bush  in  enforced  idleness.  But  to  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
house  there  were  many  other  things  during  those  early  years  in 
which  he  first  settled  himself  permanently  in  London,  which 
must  vividly  have  recalled  his  life  in  Sydney.  In  his  library^ 
among  many  handsome  tomes,  were  the  works  of  his  favourite, 
Sir  Walter,  the  political  writings  of  Edmund  Burke,  the  dearly 
loved,  though  afterwards  much  abused,  classics — these  had  all 
travelled  round  the  world  with  him.  Also  in  these  first  years 
he  received  much  Australian  intelligence  from  the  pen  of 
his  trusted  and  intimate  friend  in  Sydney,  the  late  William 
Macleay.  At  parting  they  had  made  a  kind  of  loose  compact 
that  they  would  regularly  exchange  the  experiences  and  im- 
pressions of  their  widely-sundered  lives  ;  and  this  was  done  as 
far  as  possible  until  Macleay 's  death  in  1805.  Of  this  corre- 
spondence l)ut  a  very  small  portion  has  been  preserved,  and  of 
that,  only  a  mere  fraction  in  any  way  concerns  this  narrative. 
Like  all  men  of  that  highly  refined  and  cultured  type, 
Macleav  was  of  a  reserved  nature,  as  well  as  of  very  studious 
habits,  and  admitted  few  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  feelings. 
But  he  had  an  affection,  surpassing  that  of  a  brother,  for  Robert 
Lowe,  and  he  felt  also  a  great  liking  and  admiration  for  the 
courage  and  wifely  devotion  of  Mrs.  Lowe.  His  beloved 
Elizabeth  Bay  was  never  to  him  altogether  the  same  after  the 
departure  of  the  young  English  barrister  and  his  wife  who 
had  so  strangely  dropped  into  the  orbit  of  his  retired  existence. 
But  Macleay  was  not  perhaps  the  best  correspondent  to  keep 
an  active  public  man  in  England  posted  on  colonial  matters. 
That  he  should  furnish  regular  budgets  of  political  news,  in 
which  the  aims  and  machinations  of  the  various  rival  groups 
and  pushing  tricksters  in  the  little  Sydney  legislature  should 
be  clearly  set  forth,  was  indeed  an  impossiblity.  He  could 
ne\  er  bring  his  mind  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  sayings 
ai  d  doings  of  such  persons — at  least  not  after  Lowe  had 
gone  out  from  amongst  them.  One  may  imagine  the  kind  of 
letters  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  indite  on  the  party 
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movements  and  personal  mananivres  of  even  so  august  a  body 
as  the  House  of  Commons.  However,  William  Macleay, 
whenever  he  thought  the  Sydney  legislators  were  doing  any- 
thing either  noteworthy  or  reprehensible,  promptly  posted 
marked  copies  of  the  local  journals  to  Lowndes  Square  and 
sometimes  added  a  few  pungent  comments  of  his  own. 

It  was  an  interesting  time  in  Australia,  aiid  even  the 
scholarly  recluse  of  Elizabeth  Bay  often  sent  what  an  alert 
journalist  would  call  a  tirst-class  item.  The  gold-fields  of 
Victoria  were  then  in  full  swing.  At  that  early  period  there 
was  a  romance  about  the  new  El  Dorado  which  sent  men 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
This  state  of  things  was  by  no  means  relished  in  Sydney,  an 
old  and  settled  city,  which  suddenly  found  itself  depleted  of 
its  working  population,  every  man  who  could  manage  it  being 
off  to  the  diggings  in  the  erstwhile  despised  Port  Phillip 
district.     In  April  1852,  Macleay  writes  to  Lowe : — 

We  thought  that  we  should  be  inundated  with  emigrants,  instead 
cf  which  we  are  worse  off  for  labour  every  day.  Our  own  diggings 
do  not  absorb  much  of  the  labouring  class,  but  at  Mount  Alexander 
and  the  Loddon  there  are  more  than  70,000  diggers  at  work  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  except  Europe.  Captain  Bunbury,  the  post- 
master, who  has  just  come  up  from  Melbourne,  tells  us  that  every 
person  there  carries  fire-arms  with  him  when  he  leaves  his  house, 
and  no  wonder,  when  Sir  William  Denison  '  is  constantly  pouring 
out  shoals  of  Lord  Grey's  pets  upon  the  Victorian  shores.  The 
other  night  a  gang  of  twenty  armed  villains  took  a  ship  anchored 
close  to  Melbourne  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  London,  and  carried  oft* 
8.000  ounces  of  gold  (about  30,000/.)  when  almost  within  hail  of 
the  Melbourne  Police  Office.  This  has  had  such  an  effect  that  the 
insurance  offices  will  not  now  insure  vessels  in  harbour,  nor  until 
they  are  outside  Port  Phillip.  As  all  our  mauvais  sujcts  are  oft'  to 
Melbourne,  I  never  knew  this  place  so  quiet ;  a  robbery  in  Sydney  is 
never  heard  of. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  dilate  on  the  doings  of  Bishop 
Broughton.      *  Since  yon  left   (he  writes),  the   Bishop  has 

'  Tlicn  Governor  of  Van  Dicmen's  Land  (Tasmania). 
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broken  his  tether  and  become  quite  rampant  and  unmanage- 
able. He  has  quarrelled  with  the  Chief  Justice,  Captain  King, 
and  even  with  Charlie  Cowper,  and  in  fact  has  turned  them 
all.  out  neck  and  crop  from  that  conclave  of  his  elect,  the 
Diocesan  Committee.'  Macleay  was,  if  anything,  more  anti- 
clerical than  Lowe  himself;  many  of  the  attacks  in  the 
Atlas  on  Bishop  Broughton  were  from  his  pen,  though  the 
public  and.  the  bishop  attributed  them  to  Lowe.  Cowper, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  also  wrote  regularly  from  Sydney 
to  Lowndes  Square,  was  a  strange  mixture  of  pious  predilec- 
tions and  mundane  practices.  He  was  Lowe's  foremost 
follower  as  a  Sydney  politician,  and  he  had  many  excellent 
qualities  as  a  public  man.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
present  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Cowper  proved  himself  in  after 
years  the  most  successful  Prime  Minister  of  New  South 
Wales.  Lowe  thought  more  highly  of  him  on  the  whole  than 
of  almost  any  other  politician  in  Australia ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  Bishop  Broughton  and  the  '  Laymen's  League  '  pro- 
voked Lowe  on  one  occasion  to  declare  that  '  if  Cowper  saw  the 
Gates  of  Heaven  thrown  open,  he  would  not  walk  through 
straitjht,  but  would  icrifiglc  in.'  This  is  one  of  those  pungent 
sayings  which  are  remembered  and  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  a 
public  man  by  opponents  too  stupid  to  invent  an  epigram. 
When  Sir  Charles  Cowper  had  become  the  foremost  public 
man  in  the  Colony,  Lord  Sherbrooke's  swift  and  momentary 
retort  was  quoted  ad  nauseam,  usually  without  the  slightest 
appositeness,  by  envious  rivals. 

Years  after  the  wit  who  first  uttered  it  had  quite  for- 
gotten the  circumstance,  it  was  used  again  and  again  to  show 
the  light  estimation  in  which  he  must  have  held  the  person 
so  severely  satirised.  But  such  a  deduction  would  be  equally 
unfair,  both  to  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  Sir  Charles  Cowper. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  misleading  nature 
of  most  anecdotes  and  sharp  sayings  of  celebrated  men ;  they 
are  told,  as  a  rule,  with  a  complete  oblivion  of  the  context 
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and  the  circumstances  that  evoked  them — deprived,  so  to 
say,  of  their  '  atmosphere.'  Such  an  anecdote  as  this,  told 
in  the  common  way  as  a  kind  of  isolated  *  Joe  Miller,'  would 
leave  the  impression  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  thought  very  meanly 
of  Cowper,  whereas  he  distinctly  regarded  him  as  the  best 
man  of  business  and  the  ablest  politician,  except  Wentworth 
and  Windeyer,  whom  he  had  met  in  Australia. 

Cowper  was,  in  fact,  the  only  active  politician  in  Sydney 
with  whom  Lowe  kept  up  any  regular  correspondence  after  he 
came  to  London.  His  letters  fully  made  up  for  Maclean's 
deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  political  intelligence.  Cowper 
had  assumed  the  leadership  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  must  be  called  the  Liberal  party  in  Sydney  after  Lowe 
relinquished  it.  He  kept  a  most  vigilant  eye  on  Wentworth 
and  Deas  Thomson,  and  duly  reported  their  various  manceuvres 
to  head-quarters  at  Lowndes  Square.  His  letters,  like  those 
of  other  '  pious  '  persons,  teem  with  gossip  and  scandal — but 
there  is  no  need  to  resuscitate  such  at  this  late  day. 

Sydney  just  then  was  in  the  very  throes  of  political  agita- 
tion. The  English  Government,  despairing  of  sending  out  a 
ready-made  Constitution  that  should  satisfy  the  colonies,  had 
handed  over  the  task  to  the  local  Legislative  Council.  This 
was  certainly  a  not  very  heroic  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  and,  like  most 
easy-going,  temporising  acts,  it  led  to  confusion  and  unsettle- 
ment.  The  Legislative  Council  of  Sydney,  after  Lowe's  de- 
parture, was  easily  dominated  by  Wentworth  and  the  old 
Crown  officials,  of  whom  Deas  Thomson  was  the  head.  These 
gentlemen,  with  a  sublime  disregard  of  public  opinion,  framed 
a  Constitution  which  comprised  an  Upper  House  of  Crown 
nominees,  who  were  then  and  there  to  become  members  of  a 
brand-new  colonial  peerage.  The  scheme  was  ridiculed  to 
death  by  Parkes,  Lang,  Deniehy,  and  other  popular  Sydney 
orators  of  the  day  ;  and  though  Wentworth  and  Deas  Thomson 
came  to  London  officially  with  a  view  of  expediting  the  passing 
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of  their  Constitution  Bill  through  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
this  proposal  came  to  naught. 

"VYentworth  was  very  much  in  earnest  on  the  subject,  and 
even  Mr.  Eusden,  the  Australian  historian,  seems  to  think  that 
a  House  of  Colonial  Peers,  constructed  out  of  the  somewhat 
dubious  elements  then  to  be  found  in  Sydney,  would  have  been 
a  breakwater  against  democracy.  For  my  part,  I  think  that 
Robert  Lowe,  who  knew  his  Sydney  well,  hit  the  nail  very 
truly  on  the  head  when  he  thus  condemned  the  scheme  in  the 
leading  columns  of  the  Times  :  — 

The  plutocracy  of  the  South  is  much  mistaken  if  it  supposes 
that  mere  wealth  would  be  considered  here  any  cause  for  the 
establishment  of,  or  any  title  of  admission  to,  hereditary  rank. 
Mere  money  is  sufficiently  attractive  without  embodying  its  idol- 
atry in  an  Act  of  Parliament  conferring  titles  on  a  large  number 
of  men  solely  because  they  are  rich.  These  are  not  times  for  un- 
necessarily degrading  whatever  of  the  aristocratic  principle  is  left 
in  our  Constitution  ;  and  if  we  are  to  preserve  an  hereditary  peerage 
in  England,  Ave  must  not  establish  a  ridiculous  counterpart  amid 
the  reminiscences  of  a  penal  settlement. 

To  the  ears  of  many  Australians  of  to-day,  who  would  be 
equally  opposed  to  such  a  ridiculous  proposal  as  this  colonial 
House  of  Peers,  it  may  appear  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  in  pen- 
ning these  sentences  forgot  his  customary  good  feeling  and 
courtesy  towards  the  Australian  colonies.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  writing  in  1853,  and  that  the  effect 
of  Wentworth's  proposal  would  have  been  to  raise  a  number  of 
the  wealthy  *  emancipist '  class  into  a  quasi-aristocratic  caste, 
to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  less  wealthy  but  more  respectable 
inhabitants,  and  to  the  permanent  degradation  of  the  colony. 

That  this  was  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  colony  at  the 
time  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  Cowper's,  dated  25th  February, 
1854  :  '  Thomson  and  Wentworth  are  desperately  uncomfort- 
able at  the  Tiwes  article  of  31st  of  October.  It  was  a  splendid 
article,  every  tittle  of  it  true,  and  I  hope  the  subject  will  be 
discussed  throughout  in  the  same  slashing  style.     The  colony 
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is  delighted   with   it.     Wentworth   will  go   in   the    Bomhaj/. 
Edward  Hamilton  is  trying  to  sell  off  and  quii,  and  he  will,  I 
dare  say^  get  a  way  within  a  year.    Martin  '  &,  Co.  are  getting  up 
a  grand  dinner  for  Wentworth  before  he  goes.     Write  to  me 
how  the  Constitution  Bill  is  likely  to  be  dealt  with  at  home.' 

How  it  was  dealt  with  has  been  briefly  indicated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

These  few  extracts  will  show  what  a  keen  interest  was 
being  taken  in  the  little  world  of  Sydney  on  their  future  form 
of  government,  while  the  Colonic  1  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell, 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  Vienna  Conferences.  The  fact  is  that, 
but  for  the  influence  of  Robert  Lowe,  in  Parliament  and  on 
the  Times,  Wentworth  and  the  little  knot  of  Crown  officials 
in  Sydney  had  the  whole  matter  in  their  hands.  As  far  as 
one  can  see,  they  could  have  made  themselves  peers,  voted 
themselves  retiring  pensions  at  the  rate  of  their  full  salaries, 
or  have  done  anything  else  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  in 
defiance  of  public  opinion  in  the  colony.  With  the  Crimean 
war  on  our  hands,  and  afterwards  the  Indian  Mutiny,  we  had 
little  time  to  bestow  on  the  squabblings  of  some  three  dozen 
members  of  a  provincial  Legislative  Council.  It  was  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  local  place-hunter,  and  with  an  easy-going 
epicurean  like  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  as  Governor,  Wentworth 
and  the  Crown  officials  would  have  done  precisely  what  they 
liked  but  for  the  vigilant  watchman  of  Lowndes  Square.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  Lowe  was  hated  by  the  official  class  in 
New  South  Wales.  In  one  of  his  letters  Cowper  throws  a 
bright  ray  of  daylight  on  some  of  these  dark  doings.  After 
explaining  certain  of  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution  Bill 
which  Wentworth  and  Deas  Thomson  were  to  bring  home 
and,  if  possible,  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass,  he 
adds  :  *  The  Judges  and  Plunkett  and  Manning  are  very  much 
annoyed  at  the  clause  which  was  so  shamefully  smuggled  into 
the  Bill,  to  provide  specially  for  Roger  Therry  to  get  a  retiring 

'  The  late  Sir  James  Martin,  Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales. 
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pension.     It  is  contrary  to  all  precedent,  and  it  alone  oufflit 

to  settle  the  Bill.     I  think  I  told  you jobbed  it  for  friend 

IlofTor.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  hints  and  warnings  from 
a  practised  parliamentary  hand  like  Cowper,  were  much  mor(! 
useful  to  Lowe  in  keeping  him  an  fait  with  Sydney  matters 
than  the  more  friendly  and  intimate  epistles  of  William 
Macleay.  Lowe  knew  all  these  individuals  thoroughly  well ; 
he  knew  that  Plunkett  and  IManning  and  the  Judges  were  all 
men  of  character  and  that  most  of  the  politicians  were  simply 
jobbers.  He  saw,  too,  with  a  prescient  eye,  that  owing  to  the 
paralysis  of  our  own  affairs,  these  Sydney  politicians  would 
more  and  more  get  everything  into  their  own  hands.  There 
was  no  helj)  for  it.  He  could  only  do  his  best  by  thwarting 
some  of  the  more  glaring  proposals,  as  they  came  up  for  the 
inattentive  consideration  of  an  almost  deserted  House  of 
Oonnnons.  But  he  did  not  despair ;  and  by  means  of  his 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
early  New  South  Wales  he  was  able  to  place  certain  colonial 
facts  so  clearly  before  the  readers  of  the  Timrn,  that  without 
doubt  he  made  his  influence  felt  even  more  in  London  than  he 
could  have  done  had  he  remained  in  Sydney. 

It  seems  that  about  this  time  Earl  Grey  expressed  in  a 
postscript  to  a  work  on  the  Colonies  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  intention  of  the  Aberdeen  Government  to  discontinue 
transportation  to  the  Australian  colonies.  Lord  Grey  would 
not,  as  he  intimated,  have  been  astonished  at  any  eccentric 
line  taken  on  this  question  by  a  Government  presided  over  by 
Lord  Derby ;  but  that  his  pet  policy  should  be  reversed  by  an 
Administration  containing  so  many  of  his  old  colleagues  seemed 
to  call  for  a  public  protest.  Lord  Campbell,  it  would  appear, 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Whig  Colonial  Minister,  and  stated, 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  judicial  experience,  that  awe  was 
struck,  not  only  into  the  breast  of  the  prisoner,  but  into  that  of 
the  bystanders,  at  the  mere  threat  of  transportation.     This 
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was  certainly  a  maladroit  observation,  conHiclerinf];  that  the 
inmates  of  the  En<^lish  <^aols  and  hulks  then  desired,  above 
all  things,  to  receive  sentences  that  should  remove  them  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Australian  gold-fields. 

Hut  Lowe  very  properly  recognised  that  to  argue  seriously 
with  a  hard-headed  Scotch  lawyer  like  Campbell,  who  had 
already  made  up  his  mind,  was  even  a  more  hopeless  task 
than  to  reason  with  the  great  Whig  peer,  who  was  nothing  if 
not  a  (lovtriiKiiir.  He  therefore  suggested  to  Lord  Campbell 
that  his  sentences  should  in  future  take  the  following  form  :  — 
'  Forasmuch  as  you  have  broken  the  laws  of  your  country, 
and  that  country  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  you,  you  are  ostensibly 
sent  to  slavery  and  misery — that  is  to  say,  you  are  going  to 
a  land  where  you  may  earn  as  many  pounds  as  you  could 
ever  here  do  shillings  ;  where  spirits,  of  which  you  are  no 
doubt  fond,  are  deliciously  cheap,  and  labour,  which  you  no 
doubt  dislike,  delightfully  dear ;  where  the  sun  will  save  you 
the  expense  of  fuel,  and  almost  of  clothes ;  where  you  will 
have  no  rent,  and  hardly  any  taxes  ;  where  you  will  enjoy  the 
society  of  those  great  men  in  your  own  line  of  business  who 
have  gone  before  you ;  and  where  any  defects  in  your  criminal 
education  will  be  effectively  rectified.  Go,  my  son.  and  be  a 
warning  to  others,  lest  a  like  punishment  fall  upon  them.' 

This  was  an  effective  way  of  showing  that  transportation 
to  Australia  hr.d  become  a  reward  rather  than  a  punishment 
for  crime.  As  Lowe  expressed  it  more  seriously  on  another 
occai^.ion,  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  which  arrested 
criminal  transportation  more  '  effectively  than  the  eloquence 
of  Sir  William  Molesworth  or  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial 
League.'  'Gold,  which  has  been  the  corruption  of  so  many 
communities,  will  for  once  perform  the  duty  of  the  purifier.' 

In  the  columns  of  the  Times,  Lowe  was  a  most  able  and 
earnest  advocate  of  regular  steam  communication  between 
England  and  the  Australian  colonies.  His  articles  on  this 
subject  are  full  of  practical  good  sense  ;    and  his  advocacy 
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doubtless  inHucncod  the  development  of  the  far-famed  Penm- 
sular  and  Oriental  Company,  which  has  for  so  many  years 
heen  a  household  word  in  Australia,  as  well  as  in  India  and  the 
East.  He  more  than  once  went  out  of  his  way  to  befriend 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  by  the  aid  of  his  powerful  pen,  while  she  was 
endeavourinpj  in  this  country  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
wealthy  and  philanthropic  in  the  lot  of  the  poor  emij^crant. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  complete  the  narrative  of  Lowe's 
political  activities  with  regard  to  the  mission  of  Wentworth 
and  Deas  Thomson  on  behalf  of  the  Constitution  Bill,  which 
the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  "Wales,  under  their 
leadership,  had  passed.  Briefly,  he  told  the  two  Australian 
delegates  that  their  proposals,  if  not  actually  corrupt,  were 
impracticable  ;  for  they  proposed  to  the  Colonial  Minister  and 
the  English  Parliament  a  plan  by  which  Wentworth  and  his 
followers  should  become  members  of  an  Upper  House  of 
Colonial  Peers,  and  Deas  Thomson  and  his  fellow  Crown 
officials  of  the  old  rnjimc  should  receive  pensions  equivalent 
to  their  full  salaries,  which  had  been  augmented  owing  to  the 
gold  discoveries.  Lord  John  Eussell  was  then  for  a  while 
Colonial  Minister  ;  but  he  had  gone  off  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference, and  so  absorbed  was  the  public  mind  in  the  war  with 
Eussia,  that  even  the  pitched  battle  between  Lowe  and  the  two 
distinguished  delegates  attracted  little  or  no  public  attention. 

In  fact,  Lowe  l)egan  his  ehiborate  criticism  of  the  Victorian 
Government  Bill  (Victoria  was  now  a  separate  colony,  and, 
like  New  South  Wales,  was  trying  to  fit  itself  with  a  Con- 
stitution) by  saying  that  he  was  reminded  by  the  small 
number  of  members  in  the  House  of  the  wisdom  of  abstaining 
from  legislating  in  England  upon  any  matter  on  which  the 
Colonies  themselves  were  competent  to  legislate.  In  a  very 
slipshod  manner  these  colonial  Constitutions  were  tinkered 
and  finally  passed  by  apathetic  Ministers  and  languid  Com- 
mittees. Lowe's  speeches  were  infinitely  more  thorough  than 
those  of  any  Minister  or  any  other  member — a  fact  which 
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must  ^[veatly  havo  offtiiided  tlio  *  govoniiiif?  fuinilies'  on  his 
sido  of  tlio  House,  Jiiul  offoetually  prevented  liiui  from  ovtir 
lillinj^  tlio  office  of  Colonial  Secietary,  for  which  he  was  so  pre- 
eminently fitted. 

liobert   Lowe's    special  iitncss    for  the  post  of    Colonial 
Minister  was  recognised  at  the  time  in  Australia  by  thou{^htful 
men  outside  the  little  ring  of  interested  officials  and  squatters 
whose  avarice  and  venality  he  had  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 
Lord  John  lUissell  merely  held  the  seals  of  the  C')lonial  Office 
from  May  to  July  1855,  when  Sir  William  ^folesworth  suc- 
ceeded.    This  appointment  was  one  which  no  one  could  cavil 
at,  for  he  was  a  man  of  very  superior  character  and  aims,  who 
had  given  earnest  attention  to  colonial  matters.     But  it  was 
naturally  thought  in  well-informed  circles,  both  in  England 
and  in  Australia,  that  when   Sir  William  Molesworth  passed 
away  prematurely  before  his  first  year  of  office  was  completed, 
Palmerston  would  inevitably  offer  the  post  and  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  to  Eobert  Lowe.     Li  the  midst  of  the  many  laudatory 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  Australian  papers  on  Sir  William 
Molesworth  when  the  news  of  his  untimely  death  reached  the 
colonies,  was  the   following  in   the  Melbourne  Herald,  then 
a  leading  morning  paper  : — 


The  death  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  has  caused  very  great  regret 
and  sorrow  in  all  these  colonies.  He  was  a  statesman  at  whose 
hands  we  have  received  many  benefits.  He  contributed  greatly  to 
the  overthrow  of  transportation,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  improve 
the  hybrid  constitution  given  to  us  by  Earl  Grey  in  1850.  His  most 
fitting  successor  Avodld  be  Robert  Lowe,  and  some  day  or  other  he 
will  force  his  way  into  that  department,  unless  indeed  its  obvious 
inutility  under  a  system  of  local  self-government  should  cause  its 
abolition  before  his  time  comes.  At  present  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Mr.  Lowe's  recognised  and  paramount  knowledge  of  the  colonies 
is  a  ground  for  exclusion  under  the  peculiar  system  by  which  our 
colonies  have  been  ruled.  If  Ministers  had  not  been  afraid  of  too 
much  knowledge,  Sir  W.  Molesworth  would  have  been  at  the  Colonial 
Office  instead  of  at  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  Mr.  Lowe's  first 
iippointment  would  have  been  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Frederick  Peel. 
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But  the  question  of  who  is  and  who  is  not  to  he  Colonial  Minister 
will  hecouie  every  clay  of  less  importance.' 

Not  only  did  Lowo  hear  regularly  fi'om  his  friend,  "Williiini 
'\[aeleay,  and  his  political  follower  and  personal  ac(juaintance, 
(,'harles  Cowper,  hut  other  of  iiis  (juondani  associates  sent 
him  their  views  and  opinions  on  Australian  affairs.  In  the 
recently  published  work  hy  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  entitled 
Fijhi  Ycarx  in  ttic  Malciiifi  of  Austral i an  Ifintort/,  there  will  he 
found  an  excellent  letter  from  Lowe,  which  directly  corrobo- 
rates all  that  has  been  said  in  these  volumes  on  the  subject 
of  his  colonial  policy.  It  was  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
]\tr.  Parkes,  which  must  have  been  received  just  after  the 
Lowes  had  removed  to  Lowndes  Scpiare. 

liohcrt  Loioc  to  Hcnnj  Parkes,  Esq. 

31  Lowndes  Siiuare,  London  : 
April  G,  1H;")3. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  congratu- 
lations, and  hope  my  future  career  may  justify  them.  Of  one  thing 
you  may  bo  sure,  that  I  never  have  lost,  and  never  will  lose,  my 
interest  in  Australia,  and  that  I  am  happy  to  have  been  the  means 
of  serving  her,  if  not  prominently,  at  least  eft'ectually.  I  very  much 
disnpprove  of  the  provision  in  the  proposed  Constitution  which  ap- 
points an  Upper  Chamber  for  life  out  of  the  existing  members  of 
Council.  Such  a  proposal  lowers  the  colony  very  much  in  the 
opinion  of  people  here.  Your  present  public  men  are  not  as  a  body 
worthy  of  so  marked  a  distinction,  or  rather  so  close  a  monopoly  ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  they  are  appointed  for  life,  in  a  few 
years  you  will  be  heartily  ashamed  of  them,  and  find  that  you  have 
anticipated  your  resources  by  putting  worse  men  in  a  place  which 
might  have  been  occupied  by  better. 

The  scheme  •  ppears  to  me  f  >  be  designed  to  retain  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  public  men,  and  to  exclude,  or  at  an  aate  to 
render  helpless  for  your  good,  the  talent  and  respectability  which 
every  ship  is  carrying  to  you.  A  nation  ought  no  more  to  squander 
its  moral  and  intellectual  than  its  physical  resources.  You  are  about 
to  re-create  in  Australia  the  family  compact  which  for  so  many  years 
oppressed  Canada.     If  you  must  have  a  nominated  Council,  at  any 

'  Notices  of  the  late  Sir  William  MolesworthBart.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonics.     [Printed  for  private  circulation.]     London  :  1857. 
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i-iite  thirow  it  open  to  everyone,  and  limit  the  term  of  office  to  a  few- 
years,  ho  that  any  evil  you  do  may  not  be  without  remedy.  |!ut 
wliy  have  a  nominated  Council  ?  Opinion  in  this  country  13  in  favour 
of  two  elective  Councils,  the  ui)per  one  to  be  for  a  lon«,'er  period,  of 
more  nuiture  a^'e,  chosen  from  lar^^er  districts,  and  goinj,'  out  one- 
third  at  a  time,  so  as  to  have  a  more  permanent  element  in  it.  I 
trust  that  before  you  receive  this  letter  the  colony  will  have  shown 
that,  having  shalcon  off  the  interference  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  its 
ii  Hairs,  it  is  not  going  to  load  itself  with  fetters  of  its  own  forging, 
llyou  wish  to  bo  hampered  with  a  nominated  Council,  it  is  no  part 
of  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  contravene  you  ;  but  I  will 
not,  if  1  can  help  it,  allow  the  present  generation  to  sncriffce  the 
hopes  of  their  children  by  fixing  thom  with  a  Council /or  life  chosen 
exclusively  from  your  present  public  men. 

If  you  think  the  making  these  views  known  would  do  good,  you 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

I  ought  to  mention  that,  in  giving  me  the  office  I  now  hold, 
Government  intimated  to  me  that  it  was  partly  in  consideration  of 
my  public  services  in  Australia  -a  fact  which  I  trust  will  prove  that 
an  independent  course  is  not  always  impolitic. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 
R.  Lowe. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  wheat  a  keen  interest 
Eohert  Lowe  continued  to  take  in  Australia.  In  the  chapter 
entitled  '  Mr.  Gladstone's  Proposed  Penal  Colony,' '  will  bo 
found  a  reference  to  Mr.  Billyard,  who  had  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  under  that  ill-fated  scheme. 
When  by  Lord  Grey's  orders  the  projected  settlement  at  Port 
Curtis  was  abandoned,  Mr.  Billyard,  having  returned  to 
Sydney,  decided  to  make  it  his  permanent  home.  He  was  an 
EngHsh  solicitor  of  good  standing  and  character,  and  speedily 
established  a  business  in  Sydney,  whe'  _  he  and  his  wife  be- 
came friendly  with  the  Lowes  and  also  with  William  Macleay. 
When  Robert  Lowe  decided  to  return  to  England  he  appointed 
Mr.  Billyard  his  agent  and  business  representative  in  Australia. 

In  later  years,  after  the  death  of  his  friend  Macleay,  Lord 
Sherbrooke  made   a   compact  with   Mrs.  Billyard   that   she 
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should  send  him  any  intelligence  of  interest  from  Sydney, 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  repay  by  keeping  her  cognisant 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  great  world  of  London.  To  this 
we  owe  the  letters  to  be  found  in  later  pages  of  this  volume  ; 
but  it  is  merely  alluded  to  here  in  order  to  show  the  pains 
taken  by  Lord  Slierbrooke  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  well 
informed  coneorning  the  progress  of  Australian  affairs. 
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It  is  necessary  to  emj)hasise  the  fact  that  the  Australian 
colonies  passed  at  a  bound  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  old 
colonial  rqi'ime  into  a  number  of  practically  independent  self- 
governing  democracies.  In  Lowe's  judgment  this  was  a  rash 
and  perilous  experiment.  The  artisans  and  working  men  of 
Sydney,  to  whom  he  had  appealed  in  1848  against  the  petty 
oligarchy  of  tire  place,  were  householders  and  men  of  substance. 
But  he  foresaw  that  the  only  effect  of  the  overreaching  self- 
ishness of  the  squatters  and  Crown  officials  in  Australia, 
aided  by  the  inattentive  supineness  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, would  be  to  launch  these  colonies  as  pure  democracies. 

Whilst  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  it  was 
distressing  to  find  that  several  influential  English  journals 
had  been  grossly  misled  as  to  the  style  and  nature  of  Lowe's 
speeches  delivered  in  Sydney.  The  Saturday  Review  was  so 
far  deceived  as  to  ci-edit  the  statement  that  he  had  actually 
advocated  universal  suffrage  in  Australia.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  ;  the  very  words  quoted  were  those  of 
the  present  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  tiles  of  the  Sydney  M(yrning  Herald.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  quite  useless  to  consult  those  files  with  the  notion  of  obtain- 
ing anything  like  an  accurate  or  verbatim  report  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  colonial  speeches.  In  some  few  cases  he  thought 
fit  to  correct  the  gross  inaccuracies  of  their  rendering,  and 
thus  it  has  been  possible  to  attempt,  in  the  first  volume,  to 
present  a  few  fragmentary  speeches  in  his  own  words.  He 
was  admittedly  the  most  difficult  speaker  in  England  for  even 
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the  most  skilled  stenographer  to  follow  ;  so  one  may  imagine 
the  kind  of  report  which  a  half-educated  and  wholly  untrained 
reporter — such  as  the  only  daily  newspaper  in  this  small 
Australian  settlement  could  t!  sn  secure — would  be  likely  to 
produce.  Occasionally  in  two  columns  there  are  barely  half 
a  dozen  sentences  as  he  uttered  them ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  English  critics  can  Ihid  few  traces  in  these  early  colonial 
speeches  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  severely  classical  style. 

It  is  little  short  of  an  outrage  on  Lord  Sherbrooke's  memory 
to  put  forth  these  garbled  and  \mrevised  colonial  speeches — 
delivered  and  reported  nearly  fifty  years  ago — as  his  actual 
utterances  and  sentiments.  They  are  sometimes  useful  for 
purposes  of  reference,  but  absolutely  misleading  as  specimens  of 
style  or  even  records  of  fact ;  though  it  is  surprising,  with  the 
difficulties  to  contend  against  in  a  remote  penal  settlement, 
that  there  should  have  been  a  daily  newspaper  in  existence 
at  all,  and  sufficiently  enterprising  to  attempt  to  report  at  any 
length  the  proceedings  of  its  local  Council. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  careful  study  which  Lowe 
continued  to  bestow  on  Australian  affairs  tended  to  deepen  and 
intensify  his  dislike  of  democratic  institutions.  He  may  have 
been  altogether  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  (juite  true  that  his  views  ran 
counter  to  the  prevailing  current  of  popular  feeling  both  in 
England  and  the  colonies.  But  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that 
his  opinions  had  not  been  lightly  formed  :  they  were,  indeed, 
more  than  opinions ;  they  were  convictions  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  life  and  the  patient  study  of  political  affairs.  To  a 
man  of  Robert  Lowe's  mental  calibre  it  was  worse  than  idle  to 
talk  at  large  and  in  mere  generalities  of  the  enormous  progress 
of  the  Australian  colonies  under  democratic  institutions.  He 
would  patiently  listen  to  all  that  could  be  urged  on  behalf  of 
these  communities,  and  would  then  remark  quietly  that  he  saw 
nothing  phenomenal  in  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  building 
cities  and  constructing  railways  on  a  continent  that  had  been 
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bestowed  upon  them,  and  with  milHons  that  had  been  lent  on 
the  security  of  the  territory  which  had  ah-eady  been  given. 
It  was  hke  handing  over  an  estate  to  a  man,  and  then  lending 
him  the  money  to  build  a  house  and  plant  his  grounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  an  awkward  habit  of  pointing 
to  such  facts  as  that  cited  by  Dr.  Lang,  who  had  declared 
that  the  early  semi-represcntativo  Legislative  Council  of 
Sydney,  consisting  of  some  thirty-six  members  all  told,  con- 
tained more  able  men  than  any  of  the  subsequent  full-blown 
democratic  parliaments  of  Australia.  Had  the  moral  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  country  kept  pace  even  with 
its  increased  population,  Lord  Sherbrooke  thouglit  that  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case.  The  Universities,  founded  for 
the  most  part  on  broad  unscctarian  lines,  had,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  little  or  no  influence  on  Australian  public  affairs ;  even 
socially  they  were  rather  held  at  a  discount,  and  had  no  more 
effect  than  a  number  of  genteel  suburban  seminaries.  With  all 
that  could  be  said  against  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  their  degrees 
were  still  a  hall-mark  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  (though 
this,  he  predicted,  would  not  last  long);  but  no  one  ever  thought 
of  inquiring  whether  a  colonial  legislator  had  been  educated  at 
Sydney  ui  Melbourne  University,  and  probably  out  of  the  many 
democratic  ministries  in  the  various  colonies,  only  a  few  of 
the  men  holding  the  highest  offices  had  received  even  an 
average  education.  It  was  the  same  in  America :  if  a  man 
were  sharp  and  knew  how  to  nobble  votes,  there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  possess  either  refinement  or  culture.  Little  as  he 
revered  the  traditional  training  of  the  English  Universities, 
he  still  thought  what  he  called  the  democratic  condition  of 
tilings  a  distinct  falling  off. 

Turning  directly  to  Austraha,  Lord  Sherbrooke  would 
point  out  that  its  democratic  institutions  were  on  their  trial. 
It  was  ludicrous,  he  thought,  for  men  like  Bright  or  even 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  colonies, 
to   quote   them   as   shining   examples   for   an  old  historical 
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country  like  England  blindly  to  follow ;  Llie  light,  in  hi« 
opinion,  might  be  that  of  a  beacon  warning  us  from  a  dangerous 
coast.  His  chief  indictment  against  the  colonial  democracy 
was  that  it  furnished  the  rising  generation  with  no  high  ideal 
in  social  oi"  political  life.  Its  public  men  lived,  as  it  were, 
from  hand  to  mouth.  He  did  not  say  they  were  personally 
corrupt  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word ;  but,  under  the  all- 
pervading  State  socialism,  by  which  every  interest  that  could 
command  votes  had  been  bought  off  by  public  subsidies,  jobbery 
and  corruption  often  escaped  notice,  simply  because  thej'"  were 
not  personal  but  national  and  universal. 


Notwithstanding  these  views  on  democracy,  which  were 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  theories  of  his  friends  the  Philo- 
sophical Radicals,  Robert  Lowe  was  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  many  of  the  disciples  of  Bentham.  He  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  Grote  the  historian,  whose  unassuming  character, 
as  much  as  his  profound  learning,  had  greatly  impressed 
him  ;  an  he  acted  as  one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  But  the  more  he  saw  of  Mill,  especially 
after  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  the  less  he  thought 
of  his  political  sagacity,  and  the  more  he  distrusted  what  he 
considered  his  all-pervading  sentimentality.  The  question  on 
which  Lowe  most  widely  differed  from  the  Philosophical 
Radicals  was  on  this  subject  of  American  and  colonial 
democracy.  They  all  thought — until,  like  Charles  Austin,  they 
became  old  and  conservative — that  if  a  number  of  men  and 
women  would  agree  to  form  a  new  community  on  a  purely 
democratic  pattern,  by  means  of  universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  equal  electoral  districts — some  very  noble  national 
achievement  would  result.  Lowe,  from  the  plenitude  of  his 
Australian  experience,  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  them  that  they 
were  indulging  in  the  vainest  of  impossible  dreams.  Still,  the 
great  anti-democrat  could  enjoy  the  society  of  these  English 
reformers  and  Radicals   so  long  as  they  were  prepared  to 
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discuss  political  and  economical  problems  in  a  scientific 
spirit. 

As  early  as  1853  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Political 
Economy  Club,  which  comprised  a  number  of  the  leading 
public  men  of  the  day ;  he  retained  his  membership  to  the 
last,  having  been  by  the  rules  of  the  club  elected  an  honorary 
member,  on  becoming  a  Cabinet  Minister,  in  1869. 

The  Political  Economy  Club  was  founded  in  1821,  among 
its  original  members  being  Grote,  James  Mill,  Ricardo,  Malthus, 
Zachary  Macaulay,  and  Sir  Henry  Parnell.  Two  years  after 
its  foundation  Lord  Althorp  and  Nassau  Senior  became  mem- 
bers. In  after  years,  in  addition  to  Lowe,  many  leading  states- 
men were  members,  including  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Villiers,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Dufferin,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  Lord  Bramwell,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Forster. 
The  list  of  members  also  included  men  of  letters  and  inde- 
pendent economic  thinkers  such  as  Walter  Bagehot,  Thomas 
Hare,  W.  R.  Greg,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Professor  Fawcett. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

VICE-PRESIDENT    OF   THE    BOARD    OF    TRADE 

(1856) 

When  the  Peelites  so  suddenly  deserted  Lord  Palmerston  he 
had  to  reconstruct  his  Cabinet  as  best  he  could.  In  place  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  Sir  Charles  Wood  replaced  Sir  James 
Graham  at  the  Admiralty ;  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  took 
over  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  the  ubiqui- 
tous Lord  John  Eussell  became  Colonial  Secretary  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 

With  regard  to  this  reconstruction  of  the  Palmerston 
Cabinet,  there  is  a  remarkable  entry  in  the  Greville  Memoirs  : 

They  are  very  wisely  going  to  take  in  Laing,'  but  very  unwisely 
will  not  give  a  place  to  Lowe,  who,  if  left  out,  will  contrive  to  do 
them  some  damage.  Granville  has  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
Lowe  in  office,  but  Palmerston  and  others  set  their  faces  against 
him.  Lansdowne  has  most  unreasonably  and  unwisely  insisted  on 
Vernon  Smith  being  taken  in,  and  it  is  at  present  intended  to  make 
him  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  He  is  very  unpopular  and 
totally  useless,  and  just  the  man  they  ought  not  to  take  in  ;  while 
Lowe  is  just  the  man  they  ought,  to  meet  the  prevailing  sentiment 
about  old  connections  and  new  men. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  at  this  period  Greville  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  Lowe  personally,  and  that  from  his  backstairs 
view  of  public  men  he  was  always  inclined  to  set  them  all 

'  Mr.  Samuel  LaiiiR  declined  the  office  of  Vico-Precident  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Bouverie. 
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down  as  placemen  and  tricksters,  this  entry  is  worth  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  place,  it  shows  Lowe  had  already 
made  himself  such  a  prominent  public  man  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  so  cool  and  practised  a  hand  at  the  political  game, 
it  was  prudent  to  propitiate  him  with  office.  In  the  second 
place,  it  reveals  the  fact  that  while  the  late  Lord  Granville, 
who  was,  to  the  last.  Lord  Sherbrooke's  most  intimate  friend 
among  the  Whig  aristocracy,  was  e/en  at  this  early  date  alive 
to  his  merits.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  has  generally  been 
considered  his  special  patron,  was  not  at  first  willing  to  give 
him  office.  The  fact  is,  that  so  long  as  Palmerston  held  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  could  '  dish '  the  Radicals 
and  other  innovators  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  cared 
not  a  straw  what  manner  of  men  formed  his  ministries. 
Who  can  forget  his  characteristic  exclamation  on  finding  that 
he  had  put  all  his  square  men  into  round  holes,  and  had  there- 
fore to  '  reconstruct '  afresh  :  '  Ha !  ha  ! '  said  he,  '  a  Comedy 
of  Errors  !  ' 

It  is,  of  course,  incredible  that  so  astute  a  man  as  Lord 
Palmerston  should  not  have   been  stru.':  with  the  debating 
power  and  intellectual  grasp  of  the  member  for  Kidderminster. 
But  Eobert  Lowe's  genius  and  ability  were  not  of  the  order 
which  appealed  strongly  to  Palmerston.     Lowe  was  essen- 
tially a  scholar ;  Palmerston  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  the 
world.     Lowe,   although   he   objected   to   what   is   generally 
called  Pieform,  was  nothing  if  not  an  administrative  reformer 
— one  who  could  never  see  an  abuse  without  ardently  desiring 
to  rectify   it,  and  who   thought    that    merit   and   industry, 
not  favour  or  family,  should  be  the  road  to  power  in  the  State 
and  to  promotion  in  its  service.     On  all  these  points,  which 
Lord   Sherbrooke   throughout   life   held  to  be  the  soul  and 
essence  of  Liberalism,  Palmerston  was  the  veriest  Gallio. 
•     There    was   yet   another    consideration   which   doubtless 
influenced  Lord  Palmerston,  and  most  certainly  swayed  the 
Whig  nobles  whom  he  would  consult  as  to  the  reconstruction 
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of  his  Cabinet ;  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  member  for 
Kidderminster  was  entirely  outside  what  may  be  called  the 
'  official  ring.'  It  is  only  consonant  with  what  we  know  of 
human  nature  that  Lord  Granville,'  who  was  a  thorough 
aristocrat,  and  not  a  mere  mushroom  peer  and  professional 
borough-monger,  should  have  been  the  first  of  the  official 
Whigs  to  recognise  and  urge  Lowe's  claim  to  be  admitted  into 
a  Liberal  administration. 

However,  Eobert  Lowe  had  not  long  to  wait ;  nor  had  he 
to  condescend  to  any  of  the  paltry  arts  of  parliamentary/mmc^ 
to   compel   Palmerston   to   make  him  the  offer  of  a   highly 
important  office  in  his  strangely  constructed  Ministry.     Mr. 
George  Pleydell  Bouverie,  a  second  son  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Radnor,  had  been  appointed  (probably  to  strengthen  the  cast  of 
the  '  Comedy  of  Errors  ')  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Lord  John  Russell  (doubtless  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  expedited  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Office), 
had  been  sent  as  our  Plenipotentiary  to  Vienna.     His  achieve- 
ment as  a  diplomatist  gave  Disraeli  a  splendid  opportunity 
of  '  lampooning '  him,  as  Lowe  said.     It  also  furnished  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  was  then  fast  rising  into  note  as 
a  Conservative  politician,  with  an  effective  opening  to  submit 
his  memorable  motion :   '  That  the  conduct  of  the  Minister 
charged    uith    the    negotiations    at   Vienna,    and    his   con- 
tmuance  in   office  as   a   responsible   adviser  of  the   Crown 
have  shaken  the  confidence  which  the  country  should  place' 
:n  those    to  whom   the   administration  of  public   affairs   is 
entrusted.' 

Lord  John,  as  before,  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  promptly 
resigned;  and  Sir  William  Molesworth,  of  philosophical 
renown,  who  had  really  devoted  time  and  study  to  colonial 
problems,  was— m //•«/;//,'  ^//c^// /—appointed  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.     It  somehow  leaked  out  that  Lord  John 

'  Lord   Granville  was.  in  fact,  a  kinsman    of  Lord   Sherbrooke ;  though 
doubtless,  neither  of  them  knew  it.     (Sec  Pedigrees.) 
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Russell,  whose  resignation  was  universally  condemned,  had 
taken  the  step  on  the  advice  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  brought  upon  Mr.  Bouverie's  head  the 
wrath  of  the  Times  and  the  scathing  sarcasm  of  Disraeli. 
Palmerston,  therefore,  thought  it  prudent  to  move  him  out  of 
the  way,  and  he  was  duly  transformed  into  Paymaster-General 
and  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Then  it  was  that  Lord 
Palmerston  tardily  offered  the  vacant  post  to  Robert  Lowe, 
who  became  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  August 
1855. 
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Lowe's  seat  at  Kidderminster  had  not  been  contested  when 
he  had  previously  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Control ;  but  on  his  being  made  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  *  public-house  interest  '  proceeded  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  contest.  Lowe  had  already  given  offence 
to  this  powerful  trade  organisation  by  positively  refusing  to  be 
their  mouthpiece  on  the  subject  of  some  obscure  Beer  Bill. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  troubles  with  the  baser  class  of 
electors,  as  well  as  with  the  thirsty  and  riotous  non-electors, 
of  Kidderminster.  On  standing  for  re-election,  he  was 
assailed  from  this  quarter  with  abuse  and  personal  scurrility, 
which  he  met  with  unflinching  dignity.  A  local  solicitor,  with 
the  now  historic  name  of  Boycott,  consented  to  be  the  can- 
didate of  the  disaffected.  There  was  much  excitement  in 
the  borough,  but,  though  nominated,  Mr.  Boycott  would 
not  face  the  poll;  and  on  August  11,  1855,  Robert  Lowe 
was  again  returned,  practically  unopposed,  for  Kidder- 
minster. 

In  his  new  and,  on  the  whole,  most  congenial  office,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Robert  Lowe  to  effect  what  has  been  truly  called 
a  revolution  in  the  commercial  history  and  social  condition 
of  this  country.  He  was  the  Minister  who  carried  success- 
fully through  Parliament  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts 
of   185G   and   1857,    and   the   Joint    Stock    Banking    Com- 
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panics  Act  of  1857.'  In  these  important  and  far-reaching 
measures,  he  gave  legislative  validity  to  the  principle  of 
limited  liability.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  his  greatest 
achievement ;  and,  coupled  with  his  subsequent  legislation  on 
behalf  of  public  education  and  the  pubhc  health,  places  him 
in  the  ranks  of  the  one  or  two  statesmen  of  our  time,  whose 
measures  have  profoundly  atiected  the  social  well  being  of 
the  nation  and  ameliorated  tlie  lot  of  countless  generations 
of  their  race. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  second  speech  delivered 
by  Lowe  in  the  House  of  Commons,'^  he  explained  his  views 
on  the  question  of  limited  liability  with  the  utmost  force 
and  clearness.  And  once  agahi,  before  his  official  position 
enabled  him  to  bring  in  his  famous  Bills,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  debate  (.June  29,  1855)  to  clear  the  minds  of  timid 
reasoners  like  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  correct  official  blunderers  like 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Bouverie.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion 
he  crossed  swords  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Collier,  and 
proved  himself  more  than  a  match,  even  on  mere  points  of 
law,  for  that  astute  and  successful  lawyer.  It  was,  however, 
on  February  1,  1856,  in  introducing  his  own  measure,  that 
he  delivered  his  great  speech  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  and 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  In  the  obituary  article  on  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  the  Tintes  (July  28,  1892),  referring  to  this 
speech,  remarked,  '  Never,  probably,  was  a  clearer  or  more 
cogent  argument  for  reform  presented  to  Parliament.' 

'  In  the  confidential  memorandum  on  the  limited  liability  of  joint  stock 
banks  which  Mr.  Lowe  issued  on  May  2B,  1857,  appeared  the  following  para- 
graph :— 

'  The  shares  are  to  continue  to  be  1001.  each,  and,  what  many  persons,  with- 
out communication  with  each  other,  have  proposed  to  me,  is  to  enact  that,  in 
case  of  winding  up,  each  contributory  shall  be  liable  for  1001.  more  on  every 
share,  so  that,  whatever  capital  the  company  has  subscribed,  its  creditors  have 
the  security  of  as  much  more.  This  would  be  easily  understood,  and  has 
ah-'iady  been  practised  in  colonial  banks — the  Bank  of  Australasia  for  in- 
stance ;  and  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  such  banks  enjov  in  the 
colonies  a  credit  equal  to  that  of  banks  of  unlimited  liability.' 

-  See  chapter  iii.  p.  4'J. 
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Under  our  parliamentary  system  of  government,  it  is  the 
invariable  rule  to  give  the  entire  credit  of  any  special  acts  of 
legislation  to  the  Minister  or  member  who  succeeds  in  carry- 
ing them  tln-ough  the  House.     Great  as  is  my  admiration 
for  Lord  Sherbrooke's  career  and  achievements,  I  venture  to 
think  that  he,  like  all  other  Parliamentarians,  should  share 
his   legislative   honours  with  the   experts   and   officials  who 
assisted  him  to  shape  his  policy  and  frame  his  enactments. 
Much  as  he  had  thought  on  this  question,  and  rare  as  were 
his  powers  of  exposition  and  debate,  it  is  doul)tful  if  he,  or 
any  man,  could  have  delivered  so  convincing  a  speech  on  so 
complex  and  technical  a  matter  without  having  previously, 
day  by  day,  gone  over  every  point  and  discussed  every  dilK- 
culty  with  trained  specialists.     In  saying  this,  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
fame  as  an  administrative  reformer ;  for  he  is  certainly  as 
much  entitled  to  go  down  to  posterity'  as  the  founder  of  our 
joint  stock  and  limited  liability  legislation  as  Pitt  is  of  the 
Union,  or  as  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  of  Home  Rule. 

According  to  every  account.  Lord  Sherbrooke,  who  was 
then  five-and-forty  years  of  age,  was  in  the  full  ripeness  of  his 
intellectual  vigour.  I  am  again  indebted  to  Sir  "homas 
Farrer,  than  whom  no  one  can  speak  on  the  subject  with  such 
complete  authority,  for  the  following  notes  and  particulars. 

Sir  Thomas  (then  Mr.)  Farrer,  as  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  was  thrown  into  daily  contact  with  the 
Vice-President ;  and,  as  with  all  the  chief  permanent  officials 
who  served  under  Lord  Sherl)rooke  (a  strange  commentary  on 
his  outside  unpopularity),  he  became  an  intimate  and  lifelong 
friend.  It  is  true  that  they  had  been  together  at  Oxford,  and 
Sir  Thomas  is  wont  to  relate  how ,  when  he  went  up  for  the 
Balliol  scholarship  in  1836-7,  he  was  a  spectator  of  more  than 
one  of  the  brilliant  battles  between  Lowe  and  the  redoubtable 
Trevor.  But  they  had  seen  little  of  each  other  at  Oxford, 
though  no  doubt  sucli  reminiscences  served  to  cement  their 
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later  friendship,  which   dates   from   1855,  at   the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Now,  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  declares  tliat  Lord  Shorbrooke, 
Lord  Thring,  and  Baron  Bramwell  were,  more  than  any 
other  persons,  the  real  authors  of  limited  liability.  Ke 
writes :  '  The  discussions  we  (i.e.  Lowe,  Thring,  Bramwell 
and  I)  had  at  the  Board  of  Trade  over  this  subject  were 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  certainly  the  most  amusing 
I  ever  had  on  any  business.  It  was  possible  to  sit  later  and 
longer  with  Lowe  than  with  any  other  man  I  have  served, 
because  every  point  was  illustrated  by  some  apt  quotation, 
some  good  story,  some  flash  of  wit.  Lord  Overstone,  whom 
he  used  to  call  the  *'  Common  Vouchee,"  and  Cardwell,  who 
was  also  opposed  to  limited  liability,  got  unmercifully  chaffed. 
I  remember  Lowe  consulting  Lord  Campbell,  whose  reply 
was,  "  If  you  give  notice  it  is  all  right ;  if  not,  it  is  a  d — d 
swindle."  Hence  the  obligation  to  use  the  word  Limited  in 
the  title.' 


Under  our  system  of  popular  and  party  government,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  after  certain  wise  men  such  as  these 
have  knocked  a  meP^-ure  into  shape,  is  for  the  responsible 
Minister  to  go  down  to  St.  Stephen's  and  explain  the  matter 
to  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  indifferent  and  ill-informed 
members  of  Parliament,  whose  ranks  are  sprinkled  with  a 
few  men  of  acute  intelligence,  for  the  most  part  aiming  to 
defeat  the  Bill  and  embarrass  the  Government.  Stated  in 
this  way,  the  principle  of  parliamentary  government  seems 
rather  absurd  ;  but  there  is  doubtless  a  good  side  to  it.  Ear- 
nest thinkers  of  the  type  of  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Froude  would 
say,  in  a  case  like  this  of  limited  liability :  Why  not  let  the 
matter  be  settled  out  of  hand  by  the  men  who  are  wisest  and 
know  most  of  the  subject — by  Lord  Sherbrooke,  Lord  Thring, 
Baron  Bramwell,  and  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  ?  The  only  answer 
can  be  that  this  is  not  the  English  way  of  law-making.    We, 
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as  a  nation,  insist  on  haviiif;  a  voice  in  the  framing  of  the  laws 
by  whicli  we  are  governed.  Accordingly,  Lord  Sherbrooke  bad 
to  take  bis  Bills  and  submit  tbem  to  the  more  or  less  untrained 
intelligences  comprising  tbe  House  of  Commons. 

In  explaining  the  scope  and  principles  of  his  proposed 
legislation  to  tbe  Plouse,  Lowe  succeeded  to  admiration.  On 
such  occasions  be  was  always  clear  and  explicit,  and  frequentl 
brilliant  and  witty  ;  but  in  introducing  these  two  Bills — one 
to  amend  the  law  of  partnership,  and  the  other  for  the  in- 
corporation and  regulation  of  joint  stock  companies — he  exhi- 
bited an  amount  of  tact  and  a  degree  of  kindly  considera- 
tion for  minds  less  ready  and  capable  than  his  own,  that  much 
facilitated  their  passage  through  the  Commons.  His  back- 
ward glance  at  the  history  of  joint  stock  enterprises  is  very 
interesting,  and  has  the  literary  charm  of  a  popular  chapter 
in  Macaulay  or  Green. 

The  state  of  the  law  relating  to  joint  stock  companies  is  some- 
thi)ig  peculiar.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  misfortune  of  these 
bodies  to  be  always  legislated  for  by  persons  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  The  first  law  of  this  kind,  called  the  Bubble  Act,  was 
passed  during  tbe  first  paroxysm  produced  by  the  bursting  of  the 
memorable  South  Sea  Bubble  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  Shake- 
speare says : — 

The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has, 

And  these  are  of  thein  ! 

And  so  our  legislators  set  to  Avork  to  explode  them,  and  for  one 
hundred  years  the  law  of  this  country  rendered  the  formation  of 
joint  stoc'  companies  illegal  and  a  punishable  offence.  This  I 
mention,  rtot  because  it  is  immediately  relevant,  but  because  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  this  matter  should  act  as  a  caution  to  us 
against  being  led  away  blindly  by  precedent.  Here  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  a  thing  being  proscribed  whicli  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised as  having  proved  very  beneficial  to  most  communities — viz., 
the  right  of  association  among  capitalists ;  and  this  prohibition 
remained  in  force  till  tbe  year  1825,  when  it  was  first  repealed. 
The  Government  at  that  date  still  continued  to  look  very  jealously 
on  these  companies ;  and  although  it  was  then  seen  that  they 
partook  very  largely  of  tbe  nature  of  corporations,  yet  it  was  only 
by  very  slow  degrees  that  it  could  be  induced  to  regard  them  in 
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that  lij,'lit ;  for  in  tl)o  first  year  of  the  rci,i,m  of  her  present  Majesty 
it  was  enacted,  not  that  joint  stock  companies  should  l)e  allowed  to 
sue  under  a  corporate  name  (that  was  thought  to  he  too  high  a 
privilege  for  hodies  which  had  so  lately  lain  under  the  han  of  the 
Legislature),  l)ut  that  they  should  he  allowed  to  sue  and  he  sued 
under  the  name  of  their  puhlic  otticer — a  most  inconvenient  and 
circuitous  form  of  proceeding,  and  one;  which  showed  the  absurd  and 
even  ridiculous  distrust  with  which  these  associations  were  regarded. 
Then  we  come  to  the  law  of  IHI 1,  the  present  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies Act.  That  measure  was  the  result  of  the  report  of  a 
Select  Committee,  which  appears  to  have  conducted  its  deliberations 
in  a  state  of  mental  perturbation  scarcely  less  violent  than  tl  ,it 
which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  George  1.  For  when  1  look  at  theii 
Report,  1  find  the  headings  of  the  different  sections  of  what  one 
would  generally  expect  to  be  a  vry  demure  and  quiet  sort  of  docu- 
ment, running  thus:  'Form  and  Destination  of  the  Plunder'; 
'  Circumstances  of  the  Victims  ' ;  '  Impunity  of  the  Offenders,'  and 
the  like ;  so  that  a  hurried  glance  at  the  contents  might  make  one 
really  fancy  he  was  reading  a  novel  instead  of  a  dry,  heavy  blue- 
book  ! 

The  speaker  then  tersely,  but  comprehensively,  laid  bare 
the  defects  of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  he  was  about  to  uproot. 
He  pointed  out  that,  in  his  own  attempt  at  legislation,  he  was 
actuated  by  a  princii)Ie  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which 
instigated  all  prior  enactments  on  this  subject.  Hitherto, 
legislation  had  been  based  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Government  to  supersede  the  vigilance  of  individuals, 
and  to  cure  commercial  fraud  l)y  anticipatory  legislation.  His 
own  principle  was  that  it  was  wrong  to  embarrass  a  hundred 
sound  bond  Jide  concerns  in  the  futile  effort  to  correct  the 
hundred  and  first,  which  may  be  roguish.  This  was  the  principle 
on  which  civilised  society  is  based  ;  for  unless  we  deal  with  each 
other  in  some  spirit  of  mutual  confidence — unless  we  assume 
that  a  man  is  honest  until  he  is  proved  to  be  a  rogue — the 
disruption  of  human  society  must  necessarily  follow. 

In  his  exposition  of  his  views,  it  is  worth  noticing  how 
continually  Lowe  kept  before  his  mind  the  advantages  which 
he  thought  might  accrue  to  very  small  capitalists,  and  even 
to  working  men,  if  Parliament  could  abolish  the  old  legislative 
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restraints  on  commercial  co-operation.  He  said  that  he  had 
received  letters  from  those  who  were  anxious  to  establish 
cotton  mills  by  means  of  a  company  with  11.  shares ;  and 
he  thought  it  an  impolitic  state  of  the  law  which  admitted 
associations  to  be  formed  by  the  rich  but  denied  them  to  the 
poor.  His  remarks  on  this  head  may  be  quoted  as  another 
instance  of  how  greatly  he  has  been  misrepresented  to  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  a  man  who,  if  not  eager  to 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  was  yet  without  sympathy  or  con- 
sideration for  their  lot. 

When  we  allow  those  who  arc  possessed  of  capital  to  establish 
companies  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  when  contests  take  place 
between  capital  and  wages,  shall  we  not  allow  the  workmen  to 
enter  upon  the  formation  of  companies  for  themselves,  because  we 
think  it  right  to  fix  as  the  amount  of  shares  a  sum  larger  than  they 
can  possibly  raise  ?  Let  them  try  the  experiment,  or  they  will 
never  be  satisfied  ;  and  be  assured  that  there  can  be  no  more 
flagrant  specimen  of  law  than  that  which  gives  facilities  to  the  rich 
and  excludes  the  poor  from  combining  in  any  matter  of  trade  or  for 
any  legitimate  object  that  they  may  demand.  Take,  as  another 
example,  the  Truck  system.  What  can  be  a  more  natural  remedy 
for  people  who  find  that,  at  the  only  shop  to  which  they  can  have 
access,  they  are  cheated  by  having  to  pay  a  price  far  beyond  what  is 
fair  and  just,  that  they  should  join  together  their  small  earnmgs  in 
order  to  save  themselves  from  the  overcharge  and  the  adulteration, 
and  all  the  oppressions  to  which  they  are  subjected  ?  I  shall 
deeply  regret  if  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this  House  to  support  the 
measure  which  we  are  prepared  to  lay  before  it  on  this  matter — a 
measure  which  I  believe  to  ^e  cast  in  a  spirit  of  comprehensive 
liberality;  or  if  any  difficulty  should  be  expressed  as  to  giving 
facilities  to  poor  persons  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  which  they 
themselves  may  be  expected  to  be  the  best  judges.  The  only 
argument  which  1  have  heard  against  these  small  share  companies 
is,  that  they  will  lead  to  gambling.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
ma} ,  to  some  extent,  be  so  ;  but  if  we  were  to  refrain  from  legisla- 
tion on  all  matters  that  might  possibly  lead  to  gambling,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  more  comprehensive  than  at  first  sight  might 
be  imagined.  On  this  principle  we  should  begin  by  burning  hay- 
stacks lest  people  should  draw  straws  out  of  them. 

These  doctrines  may  seem  elementary  and  axiomatic  to  us  ; 
but  that  they  are  so,  is  largely  owing  to  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
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speeches  and  enactments  of  185C-7.  It  could,  I  suspect,  bo 
found  that,  not  only  Mr.  Cardwell,  but  many  other  leading 
lights  in  the  Liberal  party  of  that  day,  were  very  much  alarmed 
by  this  thoroughgoing  advocacy  of  joint  stock  companies  on 
the  principle  of  limited  liability,  and  at  the  express  desire  to 
facilitate  such  enterprises  among  the  poor  as  well  as  among 
the  rich. 

Lord  Sherbrooke's  success  was  complete.  The  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act  of  185(5  was  passed,  into  which  he  himself 
introduced,  in  1857,  a  provision  with  regard  to  the  winding-up 
of  companies,  which  was  further  amended  in  1858.  Li  1857 
he  also  passed  the  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies  Act ;  and 
in  the  following  year  '  An  Act  to  enable  Joint  Stock  Banking 
Companies  to  be  formed  on  the  princijile  of  Limited  Liability.' 

In  the  excellent  biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Sherbrooke 
wliich  appeared  in  the  Times  the  morning  after  his  death,  it 
is  stated  that — '  Though  it  did  not  fall  to  him  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  he  was  the  parent  of 
measureL  wliich  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Act  of  1862.' 
This,  I  think,  is  calculat>Kl  to  give  a  somewhat  erroneous  view 
of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  achievement  in  this  field.  As  the 
author  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  of  1850,  he  may 
rightly  claim  to  be  the  legislative  parent  of  limited  liability. 
As  Lord  Thring,  the  highest  living  authority,  specially  states 
in  reference  to  the  Act  of  1850,  *  All  the  subsequent  legislation 
on  the  subject  is  merely  an  extension  of  its  principles ; '  '  and 
this,  of  course,  includes  Lowe's  own  subsequent  enactments,  as 
well  as  the  Companies  Act  of  1802  and  those  of  succeeding 
years. 

Sir  Thomas  Farrer  remarks,  as  characteristic  of  Lowe,  that 
in  his  discussions  of  limited  liability,  the  only  thing  which 
he  thought  necessary  was  to  reverse  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Carver.     Sir  Thomas  has   also  taken  the  trouble 
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to  give  the  correct  version  of  a  well-known  story  which  has 
long  been  current  among  the  recorded  ohitrr  dicta  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke.  Like  all  sayers  of  good  things,  he  has  had  many 
silly  and  pointless  jokes  fathered  on  him ;  and,  as  with  other 
wits  and  sharp-tongued  persons,  his  sayings  have  been  either 
habitually  distorted  or  else  related  without  any  allusion  to 
the  circumstances  which  elicited  them.  The  story  generally 
runs  thus :  '  Let  us  begin  by  assuming  we  are  all  d — d 
fools,  and  now  to  business,'  was  his  abrupt  opening  of 
proceedings  on  a  committee  of  which  X.,  a  fussy  bore,  vacant 
and  captious,  was  a  member.' 

'  The  real  history  of  the  saying,' writes  Sir  Thomas  Farrer, 
'  is  as  follows :  Thring,  whom  Lowe  respected  extremely-, 
used  to  come  to  discuss  the  Limited  Liability  Bill  in  the  even- 
ing, about  five  o'clock.  One  day  Lowe  had  sent  him  in  the 
morning  a  trio  of  suggestions.  Thrinj,  ciuiid  in  about  five 
o'clock  with  these  suggestions  in  his  hand,  exclaiming — 
■more  aiio — that  they  were  d — d  nonsense;  whereupon  Lowe 
replied:  "Let  us  begin  by  assuming,"  '  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  puts  an  entirely  new 
complexion  on  the  story ;  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  oft- 
quoted  remark  was  made  to  the  great  parliamentary  draughts- 
man, whose  intellect,  needless  to  say,  is  one  of  the  clearest  in 
England,  it  may  be  charitably  hoped  that  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  that  imaginary  bore  whom,  as  the  tale  generally  runs, 
Lowe  merely  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner. 
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There  is  ever  occupation  for  the  advocafns  diahoU,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  results  of  human  legislation.  As  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  reminds  us,  the  unseen  consequences  are 
often  so  much  more  important  than  those  which  have  been 
foreseen.  It  has  sometimes  been  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
limited  lial)ility,  that  it  has  unfortunately  led  to  the  increase 
of  reckless  speculation  and  mere  commercial  gambling.  An 
eminent  banking  authority  in  ]\Ielbourne  has  recently  traced 
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the  terrible  financial  collapse  that  has  taken  place  in  Australia 
to  the  facilities  given  for  land-jobbery,  mining,  and  other 
speculation  by  joint  stock  and  limited  liability  companies.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  young  communi- 
ties would  find  it  a  matter  of  insuperable  difficulty  to  raise  the 
capital  for  legitimate  commercial  entei-prises  in  any  other  way. 
The  Lord  Dudleys  who  could,  at  their  own  risk  and  from  their 
own  resources,  keep  alive  the  industry  on  which  a  whole  town 
depends,  are  not  to  be  found  in  young  colonies.  To  form  an 
estimate  of  the  efifects  of  such  far-reaching  legislation  as  that 
of  Lord  Sherbrooke  when  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  behoves  us 
to  reflect  on  what  would  have  l^een  the  slow  progress  of  even 
an  old  and  wealthy  country  such  as  this,  if  men  in  every  town 
and  village  had  not  been  able  to  enter  into  commercial  co- 
operation without  each  individual  having  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  his  entire  fortune  should  the  enterprise  prove  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Upon  this  subject  a  story  is  told  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer 
which  is  quite  to  the  point.  That  gentleman  visited  his 
old  chief  at  Caterham  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  first 
Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  and  found  him,  as  might  be 
imagined,  in  a  very  low  and  depi-essed  state.  To  cheer  him, 
Sir  Thomas  began  to  talk  of  the  classics,  and  of  his  garden 
and  grounds  at  Sherbrooke,  the  two  things  that  had  always 
been  his  pride  and  solace. 

'  Classics  !  yes ;  you  read  them  like  a  gentleman :  I  read 
them  as  a  coach.  What's  the  use  of  opening  iEschylus  when 
I  know  to  a  letter  what's  to  come  on  the  next  page '?  As  for 
my  garden,  I  only  saw  it  through  her  eyes !  ' 

There  was  a  long  pause ;  when  Sir  Thomas,  desirous  of 
changing  the  subject,  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion.  Lord 
Sherbrooke' s  Limited  Liability  Acts  had  had  a  greater  and 
more  beneficial  eftect  on  the  community  than  almost  any 
measure  known  to  him  in  his  long  official  experience.  They 
had  promoted  enterprise  and  encouraged  thrift.     They  had 
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(lemocratiscil  Capital  by  providing  the  means  of  employing 
small  savings.  Only  then  (adds  Sir  Thomas)  did  he  brighten 
np  and  appear  pleased  with  the  thought  of  what  he  had  con- 


tributed to  the  common  good. 


Three  nights  after  delivering  his  great  speech  on  the  law 
of  partnership  and  joint  stock  companies,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  tackled  another  thorny  question,  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  name  rang  through  the  land  and 
caused  one  universal  shudder,  not  only  in  official  and 
municipal  circles,  but  among  the  landed  proprietors  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  There  had  been  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
what  was  no  doubt  thought  a  harmless  passage  in  reference 
to  the  burdens  on  the  mercantile  marine.  On  February  4, 
1856,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into  Committee, 
Mr.  Lowe  delivered  his  remarkable,  or,  as  it  was  thought, 
revolutionary  speech,  in  introducing  his  Bill  on  the  local  dues 
upon  shipping.  The  subject  had  been  first  brought  forward 
in  1852  by  Disraeli  with  marked  ability  but  with  no  effect. 
It  then  passed  into  the  eminently  cautious  hands  of  Mr.  Card- 
well  A  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Aberdeen 
Government,  which,  in  1854,  reported  against  all  dues  levied 
by  corporations  and  others  on  ships  and  cargoes  which  were 
not  applied  for  the  benefit  of  shipping.  This  was  a  question 
ijito  which  a  born  administrative  reformer  like  Lowe  plunged 
with  all  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  his  ardent  nature.  He 
took  up  the  case  warmly,  and  worked  at  it  day  and  night 
until  he  had  prepared  an  admirable  Bill,  which  (observes  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer)  he  introduced  by  '  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  injudicious  speeches  ever  made  in  Parliament.' 

The  effect  was  prodigious.  Not  only  did  his  searching 
and  exhaustive  remjirks  perturb  every  seaport  town,  but  in 
the  course  of  his  argument  he  used  that  famous  phrase, 
'  musty  parchments,'  which  made  every  squire  in  the  kingdom 
tremble  for  his  title-deeds.     The  whole  question  of  the  rights 
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of  property,  of  classes,  of  corporate  bodies,  of  individuals,  was 
discussed  in  this  remarkable  speech,  which,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer  remarks,  '  called  down  on  him  as  much  wrath  at  the 
time  as  has  ever  been  directed  against  "  socialist  plunderers."  ' 
In  fact,  to  this  very  day,  almost  forty  years  after  its  delivery, 
should  one  join  a  group  of  grey-haired  members  of  Parliament 
or  superannuated  officials,  and  utter  the  phrase,  *  musty 
parchments,'  the  effect  is  little  short  of  electrical.  That  phase 
of  alarm  and  fear  for  their  title-deeds  felt  by  the  landed  classes 
in  1856  has  now,  of  course,  quite  passed  away,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  Lowe's  remark,  which  di'ove  Lord  Galway  almost 
frantic,  is  still,  in  a  manner,  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many 
representative  men  of  his  class,  to  whom  the  phrase,  *  musty 
parchments,'  seems  to  recur  like  a  favourite  line  in  an  old 
comedy.  Such  is  the  mellowing  effect  of  time  :  for,  when  the 
speech  was  delivered,  this  and  such-like  touches  evoked  a 
storm  of  indignation  and  Lowe  had  to  withdraw  his  Bill.  It 
is  suggestive  to  reflect  that  he  failed  to  carry  the  measure 
solely  on  account  of  his  superabundant  mental  activity  and 
power  of  generalisation,  and  that  where  he  failed,  in  all  pro- 
bability, many  a  dull  man  would  have  succeeded. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  the  body  chiefly  interested 
in  maintaining  the  shipping  dues,  employed  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger,  afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford,  to  withstand  this  ter- 
ribly upsetting  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  That 
able  counsel,  as  may  be  imagined,  urged  every  possible  reason 
in  favour  of  vested  interests  and  the  rights  of  property.  He 
declared,  amidst  the  applause  of  frightened  capitalists  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  that  Lowe's  measure  was  a  measure  of 
confiscation.  This  led  to  a  pretty  passage  of  arms.  In  the 
course  of  his  rejoinder  Lowe  said  : — 


The  hon.  and  learned  member  claims  for  the  people  of 
Liverpool  a  right  to  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  the 
dress  of  every  woman  in  England,  from  the  Queen  upon  the  throne 
to  the  maid-of-all-work  who  scrubs  the  steps — to  tax  them  for  the 
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present  and  all  future  time,  not  only  to  its  present  amount,  but,  if  it 
should  rise  to  double  its  present  amount  with  the  rising  commerce 
of  the  country.  He  claims  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Liverpool, 
not  only  the  pov.er  to  levy  this  tax,  but  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax 
which  they  levy  on  others  ;  while  Manchester  has  to  raise  80,000/. 
by  means  of  a  borough  fund,  Liverpool  will  be  exempt,  unless  the 
Bill  should  pass,  from  any  borough  fund  at  all,  and  the  ratepayers 
will  be  exonerated  from  those  local  burdens  which  it  is  the  business 
of  self-government  to  levy  for  local  purposes.  This  is  a  claim  of 
taxation  without  representation,  and  without  giving  a  voice  in  the 
imposition  and  distribution  of  the  burden.  These  are  the  claims 
which  are  preferred,  and  which  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman 
has  not  blushed  to  use  all  along  as  convertible  with  property. 
Property !  This  may  be  property,  but  it  is  M.  Proudhon's  property 
— le  vol.  .  ,  . 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says  that  about  two  hundred 
years  ago  this  property  and  the  right  of  taxing  their  fellow- 
subjects  were  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  from  Lord 
IMolyneux's  family.  What  w^as  the  nature  of  this  purchase  "?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  too  dexterous  an  advocate  to 
tell  the  House.  The  purchase  money  was  about  700/.  and  the  taxes 
were  then  about  1-1/.  a  year.  That  wuh  the  nature  of  this  right 
upon  which  this  enormous  superstructure  has  been  raised,  and  upon 
which  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  claim  to  levy  this  princely 
revenue.  [The  shipping  dues  of  Liverpool  then  amounted  to 
125,000/.  a  year.]  A\'e  are  told  that  to  meddle  with  this  is  not  only 
to  endanger  the  tenure  of  all  corporate  property,  but  the  tenure  of 
all  private  property  itself.  Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man sneers  at  the  notion  of  a  distinction  betw'een  the  property 
of  a  corporation  and  the  property  of  an  individual.  That  distinc- 
tion is  not  one  of  my  drawing,  but  it  is  one  deeply  engraved  in  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  in  the  reason  of  things.  Corporations 
exist  neither  by  themselves  nor  for  themselves.  They  are  the 
creatures  of  public  utility,  and  when  they  cease  to  subserve  the 
public  utility,  they  may  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  If  the  Legisla- 
ture has  the  right  to  abolish  these  corporations,  it  has  also  the 
power  to  abolish  rights  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  end  and  aim 
of  their  being.  So  long  as  tJK'y  answered  those  ends,  the  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  support  them — when  they  cease  to  accomplish  those 
aims,  you  will  only  set  up  anarchy  and  confusion  if  you  continue 
them,  and  it  becomes  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  the  sovereign 
Legislature  to  take  away  their  power  if  they  cease  to  fulfil  their 
objects. 
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In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  shipping  dues  and  other 
sources  of  revenue,  the  speaker  did  not  spare  the  corpora- 
tions, and  his  words  were  quoted  with  horror  by  Bumbledom 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  'They  ate,'  he  said,  'they 
drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  feasted,  they  jobbed,  until 
the  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand.'  His  speech  overflowed 
with  irritating  epigrams.  In  their  anxiety,  he  declared,  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  privileges  of  particular  corporations, 
*  they  disregard  the  interest  of  the  greatest  corporation  of  all 
— the  community  at  large.'  As  to  giving  the  corporations 
a  lump  sum  in  compensation  for  their  right  to  levy  these 
dues  (as  Disraeli  had  proposed),  the  thing  was  preposterous. 
The  case  did  not  admit  of  compensation.  The  shipowners 
were  subject  to  an  unjust  tax ;  to  withdraw  from  the  corpora- 
tions the  right  of  exercising  this  iniquity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  compensate  them,  was  to  enlarge  the  area  of  injustice. 
'  It  has  been  said,'  he  remarked  in  his  telling  peroration, 
'  that  these  dues  are  very  light,  and  the  injury  they  inflict  is 
but  small ;  that  to  the  increase  of  trade,  and  not  to  the  high 
rates  levied,  is  attributable  the  large  amount  the  aggregate 
dues  have  now  reached.  I  agree  with  Bentham,  who  thinks 
there  is  no  injury  so  slight,  or  trickery  so  small,  but  that  its 
multiplication  must  inevitably  lead  to  dangerous  consequences. 
If  I  rob  a  mar  farthing  by  farthing,  in  time  I  shall  find  the 
bottom  of  his  pocket ;  pour  water  drop  by  drop  on  his  head, 
and  in  time  you  will  kill  him.     Giitta  carat  lapidcm.' 

When  the  Bill  was  withdrawn,  his  opponent.  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger,  wittily  observed :  '  Yes ;  Lowe  and  I  have  thrown 
it  out ! ' 

It  ended  in  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Liverpool  case,  in 
which  Lowe  displayed  wonderful  industry  and  acumen.  But 
one  strongly  suspects  that  Lord  Palmerston,  who  hated  the 
probing  of  matters  to  their  root,  must  have  gravely  shaken 
his  head  over  the  whole  business.  Yet  it  is  deserving  of 
recognition  that  all  the  reforms  advocated  by  Lowe  in  what 
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was  deemed  this  most  revolutionary  speech  on  the  shipping 
dues  have  siuce  been  carried,  ending  with  the  abohtion 
7  L^f ««  coal  duty,  which,  however  (to  quote  the  words 
ot  Su'  Thomas  Farrer),  'was  an  octroi  duty  and  not  a 
robbery.' 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

A    TRIP    THROUGH    THE    STATES    AND    CANADA 

(AtVil'ST— OcTOIiKK      IS.))")) 

It  has  always  been  known  in  the  inner  circle  of  Lord  Shcr- 
brooke's  old  and  intimate  friends,  that  some  five  and  thirty 
years  ago  he  paid  a  flymg  visit  to  America ;  but  among  his 
papers  and  memoranda  there  was  no  record  of  this  journey. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  corresponded  with  anyone  during 
the  two  months  of  his  absence,  which  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at,  considering  the  enormous  distances  he  travelled  in 
this  brief  space  of  time.  Fortunately,  he  had  a  fellow- 
traveller,  Sir  Douglas  (then  Captain)  Galton,  who  has  verv 
kindly  furnished  some  particulars  of  their  journeyings,  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  himself  at  the 
time  from  America  to  his  wife. 

They  left  England  in  the  s.s.  Canada,  of  the  Cunard 
Company,  for  Boston,  via  Halifax,  on  August  2,  1856.  On 
board  was  Mr.  James  Eussell  Lowell,  who  had  just  published 
his  famous  Bif/low  Pipers.  In  after  years,  when  Mr.  Lowell 
came  to  this  country  as  American  Minister,  he  was  a  friend  and 
near  neighbour  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  in  Lowndes  Square,  but 
they  met  for  the  first  time  on  this  voyage.  Sir  Douglas  Galton, 
writing  at  sea  after  they  had  been  about  a  week  from  port, 
remarks:  'Mr.  Lowell,  the  author  of  the  Bujloiv  Pajicrs,  to 
whom  Clough  gave  me  an  introduction,  is  most  agreeable  and 
gentlemanlike ;  one  might  take  him  for  an  luiglishman.' 
There  was  also  among  the  passengers  on  board  the  Canada  the 
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Bishop  of  Alabaniii,  wlio  seoms  to  liave  been  a  stout  uphokler 
of  the  institution  of  hlavcry,  while  Lowell  was,  of  course,  a 
thorough  abolitionist.  '  Mr.  Lowe  says  '  (writes  Sir  Douf^las) 
'  that  the  Bishop  has  a  weakness  fo)-  nif;jj;er-(lrivers,  and  that 
he  said  he  was  born  at  Ptussc^ll  in  tlie  county  Bedford,  and  that 
he  considered  it  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that,  when  he 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  sliort  time  ago,  he  heard  Lord 
John  s[)eak.'  The  Bishop  seems  to  have  been  very  communi- 
cative, especially  witli  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States. 

Lowe,  who  was  a  cai^ital  sailor  (which  Captain  Galton  was 
not),  was  always  uji  on  deck  prepared  to  chat  with  Lowell  or 
the  Bishop,  or,  in  fact,  with  anybody  who  had  anything  to 
communicate  with  regard  to  America.  He  filled  in  his  time 
by  studying  Be  Tocqueville.  Sir  Douglas  Galton  found  him 
a  most  charming  fellow-traveller ;  bright,  lively,  always  uncom- 
plaining, and  full  of  interesting  subjects  of  conversation. 

They  were  at  first  somewhat  puzzled  in  the  matter  of 
making  out  their  itinerary.  Sir  Douglas  wanted  to  sec  as  much 
as  he  could  of  the  working  of  the  American  and  Canadian 
railways,  while  Mr.  Lowe  was  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  working  of  the  political  institutions  of  these  countries 
and  to  see  some  of  the  more  remote  Western  settlements, 
as  well  as  the  notable  features  of  the  scenery,  such  as  Niagara. 
But  they  soon  settled  their  plans  and  contrived  to  carry 
them  out  with  remarkable  thoroughness,  considering  the  short 
time  at  their  disposal.  Lowell,  though  in  a  rather  depressed 
state  from  the  recent  death  of  his  first  wife,  occasionally 
enlivened  the  voyage  with  a  characteristic  Yankee  anecdote. 
He  appears  to  have  given  his  two  English  companions  a 
dreadful  account  of  the  steamers  on  the  Mississippi.  On  one 
occasion,  he  said,  the  boiler  exploded,  and  the  captain  was 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  and  fell  through  the  roof  of 
a  house  some  way  oft',  alighting  in  a  cobbler's  workshop.  The 
cobbler   immediately  said   he  expected   him  to  pay  for  the 
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injured  roof,  whicli  the  captain  allowed  was  reasonable  and 
asked  how  much.  The  cobbler  replied,  '  Ten  dollars  for  the 
damage  including  the  fright.'  But  the  captain  pulled  out  a 
live-dollar  note,  and  handed  it  to  him,  declaring  that  he  '  ncv<:r 
paid  more  on  Huch  Oceanians.' 

They  reached  Halifax  in  the  afternoon  of  August  12th,  but 
only  remained  a  very  short  time,  during  which  they  drove  round 
to  see  the  general  lie  of  the  town  and  citadel.  They  thought 
the  view  from  the  citadel  particularly  fine.  They  were 
impressed  with  the  harbour,  with  its  splendid  interior  basin, 
capable  of  floating  a  whole  navy ;  but  the  town  itself  struck 
them  as  mean  and  the  inhabitants  as  unenterprising.  Some 
Nova  Scotians,  hearing  of  their  distinguished  visitors,  went  on 
board  the  Canada  and  began  to  'blow,'  as  the  Australians  say, 
about  the  rich,  fertile  land,  the  valuable  coal  and  iron  mines, 
the  superb  pastures,  and  the  uniipproacliable  climate.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  only  inference  which  Lord  Sherbrooke 
and  Sir  Douglas  Galion  drew  was  that,  if  the  country  were  so 
wonderfully  favoured  by  Nature,  then  the  inhabitants  must 
have  been  endowed  with  a  very  leaden  and  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment. One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  sight  of  a 
regiment  encamped  in  tents,  and  the  battery  close  to  the 
town  and  the  redoubt  on  an  island  in  the  harbour,  made  Lord 
Sherbrooke  think  of  his  uncle,  the  stout  old  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

From  Halifax  they  went  on  to  Boston,  where  they  found 
that  everyone  to  whom  they  had  letters  had  left  for  the 
holidays.  The  English  Consul,  however,  Mr.  Grattan,  enter- 
tained them  at  his  club  and  showed  them  Bunker's  Hill.  The 
sight  of  Boston,  which,  of  course,  in  185G,  was  a  much  smaller 
and  altogether  different  city  to  the  Boston  of  to-day,  seems  to 
have  revived  in  Robert  Lowe  the  memories  of  his  Australian 
life.  Sir  Douglas  says  that  from  the  moment  they  were  in 
the   States   he   was   continually   comparing    the   social   and 
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political  condition  of  America  with  that  of  Australia.  As 
Boston  waH  ho  empty,  tlioy  only  rcmainccl  a  couple  of  days 
and  then  wont  on  to  Nia^'ara.  Lowe,  throuf?h  Lowell's  intro- 
duction, saw  Emerson  once  at  Boston,  and  he  also  met  a 
eon  of  Adams,  the  American  Mhiister.  Kh  rout*'  to  Niaf,'aia, 
the  travellers  stopped  at  Trenton  Falls,  of  which  they  had 
heard  great  thin{2;s.  Lowe  was  much  disappointed,  and 
descrihed  tliem  as  rapids  rather  than  falls  ;  hut  when  he 
reached  Niagara,  he  appears  to  have  been  fully  recompensed. 
*  He  could  not '  (writes  his  fellow-traveller)  *  sufficiently  satiate 
himself  with  looking  at  it.'  In  a  letter  dated  from  Clifton 
House,  Niagara  Falls  (Sunday  morning,  August  17),  Sir 
Douglas  writes :  '  We  are  now  in  a  room  opposite  the  Falls. 
Last  night,  when  we  arrived,  it  was  full  moon  and  a  most  lovely 
night.  We  walked  some  distance  to  get  a  better  view  ;  the 
effect  by  moonlight  is  very  beautiful  and  mystical.  The 
adjuncts  of  the  scenery  are  all  so  fi'  such  a  grand,  deep, 
broad  gorge  through  which  the  water  ^  after  leaving  the 

Palls.  It  is  all  on  so  vast  a  scale,  like  the  continent  upon 
which  it  is  situated.  The  railway  suspension  bridge  is  two 
miles  below  the  Falls  ;  we  passed  over  it  renj  slowly.  Of  the 
two  Falls  the  English  fall  is  the  finest.  Mr.  Lowe  says  that 
they  are  emblematic  of  the  respective  nations — the  American 
broad,  prominent,  glittering,  and  without  much  depth  of 
water  ;  the  English  retiring,  massive,  and  grand.' 

The  two  travellers  seem  very  carefully  to  have  noted  the 
ways  and  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
thrown.  Many  traits  struck  them,  and  there  is  doubtless 
foundation  in  fact  for  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  notion  that  it  was 
this  American  tour  which  deepened  Lord  Sherbrooke's  dislike 
and  distrust  of  democratic  institutions.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  great  anxiety  displayed  by  the  Americans 
whom  he  met,  in  the  railroad  cars  or  in  the  hotel  parlours,  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Thus,  one  day  in  a  train 
by  which  the  two  Englishmen  were  travelling,  a  man  actually 
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went  round  asldnfj;  who  viuth  passcni^'or  desired  slioiild  be 
I'residcnt.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there 
was  very  strong  feeling  on  tlie  subject,  both  in  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States — the  country  was,  indeed,  on  the  eve  of 
civil  war.  The  Northern  States  were  for  Fremont,  and  the 
Southern  for  Buchanan  or  Filmore.  Feeling  ran  very  high, 
and  it  struck  Lowe  as  an  extraordinary  thing  that  the 
Southern  States,  who  were  in  a  minority,  should  assum(>  a 
dominant  tone  which  the  Northerners  at  that  time  did  not 
appear  to  resent. 

At  dinner  at  the  Fremont  House,  Boston,  they  noticed  a 
man  with  his  little  boy  not  more  than  s<'ven  years  old  ;  the 
child  wanted  something,  and  begged  liis  father  to  ask  for  it 
for  him  ;  but  the  father  said,  '  Ask  yourself ;  you  must  learn  to 
take  care  of  yourself.'  The  little  fellow  could  only  attract  the 
attention  of  a  ^  niter  by  watching  till  one  went  past,  and  then 
he  seized  him  by  the  coat  tail.  This  kind  of  trainhig  naturally 
leads  to  self-reliance,  perhaps  to  self-assertion.  '  We  are  all 
up  and  dressed  in  this  country,  sir,'  was  the  explanation  of 
such  incidents.  Lord  Sherbrooke  seemed  to  think  that  the 
Americans  whom  he  came  across  were  very  much  like  pro- 
vincial English.  There  were  certain  superficial  differences; 
they  were  more  free  and  easy  in  manner,  though  with  every 
intention  to  be  civil  and  obliging.  But  he  thought  there  was 
an  utter  absence  of  distinction,  and  what  an  Englishman 
would  call  breeding,  and  he  atti'ibuted  this  provincial  tone  to 
the  want  of  a  capital,  and  of  a  leisured  and  cultured  class. 

After  spending  the  w'hole  of  another  morning  gazing  at 
the  Falls,  they  went  by  railway  to  Niagara  Town,  where  they 
embarked  on  board  a  steamer  for  Toronto.  It  was  Lowe's 
intention  to  stay  with  his  old  Oxford  friend.  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  but  as  the  Governor-General  was  not  there  at  the  time, 
they  proceeded  by  another  steamer  to  Montreal,  passing  the 
Lake  of  a  Thousand  Islands  and  the  rapids  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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At  Montreal  be  stayed  with  a  legal  friend,  Mi*'  (afterwards  Sir) 
John  Rose,  who  was  Minister  of  Public  Works   in  Canada 
before  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  became  a  prominent 
social  and  political  figure.     While  Sir  Douglas  examined  the 
Grand  Trunk   Eaihvtiy,    Lowe  and   his   host   went  to  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain.     Considering  his  defective  eye- 
sight, it  is  remarkable  how  keenly  alive  Lord  Sherbrooke  was 
to  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery ;  he  also  exercised  an  in- 
dependent judgment  on  the  subject,  and  by  no  means  always 
agreed  with  the  verdict  of  guide-books  and  professional  tourists. 
Sir  Douglas  declares  that  he  at  once  pronounced  the  Lake  of 
a  Thousand  Islands  a  <io  and  the  rapids  ditto.    By  the  time 
they  reached  Montreal  they  found,  by  a  copy  of  the  Netr 
York  DaUif  Times  lying  on  the  hotel  table,  that  the  Yankee 
journalist  had  awoke  and  was  on  the  track  of  the  distinguished 
traveller.     An  article  appeared  in  that  paper  from  which  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  editor  thought  much  more  of  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
Times  leader-writer,  than  of  the  Eight  Honourable  Robert 
Lowe,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     The  Montreal 
papers,  taking  their  news  as  usual  from  New  York,  immediately 
inserted  paragraphs  in  which  he  figured  as  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Times.     As  Delane  was  then  on  his  way  to 
America,   these    things    afforded  Lowe   and   his  companion 
some  little  amusement.      Neither  of  them  appears  to  have 
relished  the  hotel  life  either  of  Canada  or  the  States.     Since 
that  time  English  people  have  learned  to  live  in  public,  and 
the  sight  of  husbands  and  wives  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  before  dozens   of   strange  people, 
*  playing  on  the  piano,  &c.,  just  as  if  they  were  in  a  private 
house,'   is   no   longer   matter   for   comment.      Sir    Douglas 
records  a  couple  of  amusing  hotel  reminiscences  :  *  We  were 
standing  (he  says)  under  the  verandah,  and  two  waiters  were 
conversing.     One  of  them  asked  the  other  why  he  was  hang- 
ing about.     He  said,  **  I  am  waiting  for  the  trays  out  of  the 
rooms  ;  but  I  don't  like  it — it  ain't  democratic."  '  .  .  .  '  This 
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morning  at  breakfast  a  maid  went  to  fetch  Mr.  Lowe  some 
coftee,  and  meanwhile  he  asked  a  waiter  for  butter.  The  man 
said,  "  The  ladji  has  gone  for  your  breakfast."  ' 

They  then  went  on  to  Quebec  and  were  both  enchanted 
with  its  magnificent  site  ;  they  drove  in  pouring  rain  to  the 
Falls  of  Montmorenci,  went  hito  the  Citadel  and  on  to  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  which  naturally  set  them,  thinking  of 
General  Wolfe.  Like  all  Englishmen  who  are  worth  any- 
thing, Lord  Sherbrooke  became  more  patriotic  the  further  he 
travelled.  Sir  Douglas  writes  :  '  We  had  much  discussion  as 
to  the  use  of  the  proposed  International  Railway,  which  had 
been  surveyed.  Wherever  we  went  on  railways,  my  letters 
secured  us  the  companionship  of  railway  officials  (and 
generally  free  passes),  so  that  Mr.  Lowe  always  had  a  com- 
panion with  whom  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the  country. 
Tlie  Maine  Litpior  Law  was  then  a  great  topic,  and  we  heard 
much  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  spirits  or  alcoholic 
beverages.  V>\\i  as  water  only  was  served  at  dinner,  and  all 
drinking  was  done  subsequently  at  the  bar,  we  did  not  suffer. 
We  spent  a  Sunday  at  a  kind  of  summer  resort  in  the  White 
Mountains  ((lorham),  going  to  a  meeting-house  to  gather  the 
sort  of  religious  address  made.  Thence  we  got  back  to  Port- 
land and  Boston,  Mr.  Lowe  going  straight  to  New  York.' 

When  Sir  ])ouglas  reached  Albany,  he  found  that  the 
stationers  were  selling  '  Fremont  note-paper,'  and  presumed 
that  in  the  south  '  Filmore '  or  '  Buchanan  '  paper  would  be 
the  rage.  At  New  York  they  stayed  jic  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
described  as  the  largest  in  the  world  and  always  full.  Here 
Lord  Sherbrooke  met  Mr.  Cooper,  facher-ui-law  of  Cyrus  Field, 
who  was  then  trying  to  get  up  a  company  to  lay  the  Atlantic 
cable.  He  also  met  Colonel  Fremont,  the  Northern  candidate 
in  the  contest  for  the  Presidency,  and  ^IcClellan,  who  was 
then  an  Engineer  officer. 

Having  heard  from  Sir  Edmund  Head,  who  was  extremely 
anxious  to  meet  Lowe,  they  started  again  North  and  feasted 
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tlioir  (\vos  ()ncL>  nioiv  on  Xiiij^ani.  I  notice  that  Sir  Dou}>las 
(lalton,  whose  authority  will  not  ho  disputud,  ivIiTrhifj;  to  this 
journoy,  states  that  tlie  ]"'iio  llaihvay  was  nianai^ed  ouasystcni 
intinitoly  suiu'rior  to  any  in  En}j;hin(l  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world.     ' 'I'he  nianajijer  is  a  Scotchman, '  ho  says  signilicantly. 

AVhoii  they  reached  Toronto  they  weie  most  hospitahly 
welcomed  hy  Sir  Ednunid  Mead,  who  liad  innnmerahU'  suh- 
jects  to  talk  over  and  discuss  with  his  j^uest.  They  plunjijed 
into  tho  suhj(>ct  of  the  educational  system  of  Canada,  and 
one  may  he  sun*  tha,t  TiOW(>  had  much  to  say  on  his  attempts 
to  k\i;islate  on  this  question  for  the  peopK^  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  (pK^stion,  however,  that  invi)lved  the  most  dis- 
cussion was  that  of  the  cai)ital  of  Canatia,  on  which  the 
(^)ueen  was  eonsultini;'  the  (lovernor-deneral.  The  jealousies 
existinjj;  hetwcen  ijower  and  I'pper  Canada,  and  hetween 
^lontri'al  and  1\>ronto :  the  consideration  of  the  advisahility 
of  i)lacini;'  tlu^  S(^at  of  capital  away  from  the  frontier  for  fear 
of  a  raid  from  the  United  States,  led  hoth  Lord  Sherhrooke 
and  Sir  Edmund  Head  to  select  Ottawa. 

That  class  of  persons  who  specially  resented  Lowe's  well- 
known  attacks  on  the  system  of  classical  education  hecause  he 
was  himself  a  ih'st-dass  classic,  will  he  aunised  to  learn  that 
he  was  rendered  (piite  unhappy  durinj;'  his  Anu'rican  journey 
hy  not  meeting  with  anyone  who  could  api)reciate  an  ai)t  verse 
or  phrase  from  his  favourite  Creek  or  Latin  writers.  '  It  was 
refivshing  '  (says  Sir  Dous^Ias)  '  to  Mr.  liowe  to  meet  a  scholar 
like  Sir  Ednnnul  Head,  wh(»  could  relish  his  classical  allu- 
sions and  ipiotations.'  Icelandic  and  the  Saj^as  was  another 
topic  of  perennial  interest  lo  the  Governor-General  and  his 
{;uest. 

In  a  letter  written  hy  Sir  Douglas  Galton  to  a  friend  in 
England  (Septemher  2,  1850),  there  is  a  remarkable  passage 
on  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  t'nited  States  at 
that  time,  which  he  statics  embodies  the  views  Lord  Sher- 
hrooke had  also  formed.    Sir  Douglas,  indeed,  i)uts  the  matter 
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more  modoHtly  than  this  ;  for  in  soiidiiij^  hin  lotteiH  he 
remarked  that  ^  (dijI  opin'uniH  on  tlir  t/ciicral  cotalUion  of  On; 
roimlrif  ircir  (lathered  from  Mr.  Loire.' 

The  pasHago  runs  as  Collows  :   - 

'North  and  South  are  arrayed  against  each  other  upon  the 
slavery  question,  and  the  existhig  (ioverinnent,  hy  supporthij; 
the  slavery  party  in  tlieir  atteni[)ted  agjj;reHsi()n  on  Kansas, 
have  caused  what  to  us  looks  very  like  a  civil  war.  The  North 
have  in  Congri  ;^s  taken  the  only  course  open  to  tiiem  in  a 
country  where  the  I'jxecutive  is  not  responsihle  to  the  Legis- 
lature, vi/i.,  refused  the  sup[)lieH  -i.e.  th(5  Army  Ap[)ropriation 
i»ill — and  although  it  is  most  prohahle  that  that  question  has 
been  settled  hy  this  time,  it  has  raised  the  spirit  of  the  North. 
If  Buchanan  is  elected,  and  if  he  should  he  so  foolish  m;  to 
continue  the  policy  of  Pierce,  and  if  they  are  loft  at  peace 
externally,  I  think  a  civil  war  nnist  ensue.  Mr.  Boecher,  a 
clergyman,  brother  of  Mrs.  Beechei*  Stowe,  preached  a  sermon 
lately  in  favoui-  of  subscriptions  towards  Kansas,  and  the 
congregation  subscribed  in  rifles — Mr.  JJeecher  heading  the 
list  with  several  rifles  himself.  I  suppose  they  come  under 
the  liturgical  denomination  of  ohlaiioua. 

'  Jiut  the  most  hopeless  feature  of  America  is  the  venality 
of  the  political  men.  l*]verybody  one  meets  in  the  Ji^astern 
States  says  their  Legislatures  are  to  be  bought  to  a  man  ;  and 
in  their  municipal  arrangements  there  is  a  degree  of  corruption 
and  jobbery  which  seems  irremovable.  Mr.  Lowe  attributes  it 
to  the  Knirersal  mijlhifje.  In  the  ^Vestern  States,  which  are  just 
established,  where  the  population  is  small,  hard-working,  and 
agricultural — and  where  the  people  have  had  recently  to  think 
upon  the  subject  of  chooshiga  Constitution — the  political  prhi- 
ciple  and  honesty  are  much  higher.' 
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During  the  progress  of  this  work  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith — who, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  resides  in  Canada — very  kindly  made 
special  inquiries  on  the  spot  concerning  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
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American  tour.  It  shows  how  swiftly  the  generations  of  men 
pass  away,  that  he  was  iinablo  to  meet  with  anyone  who 
retained  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  event.  But  he  him- 
self remembered  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  Lord  Sherbrooke  in 
Surrey,  shortly  after  his  return  from  America.  On  that 
occasion  Lord  Sherbrooke  (who  did  not  even  allude  to  Canada) 
dwelt  much  on  what  he  considered  the  defects  and  dangers  of 
democracy  in  the  United  States.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
previously  remarked,  that  this  American  tour  gave  him  an 
absolute  horror  of  anything  like  universal  suffrage ;  but  it 
was  not  the/(>//s'  ct  omji,  of  his  detestation  of  democracy.  He 
had  always  held  that  it  was  a  most  rash  and  dangerous 
policy  to  give  supreme  power,  and  entrust  the  complex 
machinerj^  of  the  State,  to  mere  numbers.  America  simply 
furnished  him  with  familiar  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  his 
political  theory. 

From  another  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
which  deals  with  this  particular  point,  he  would  appear  to 
rest  under  the  misapprehension  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  merely 
visited  the  great  cities  of  America,  where  the  evils  of  demo- 
cratic government  most  prominently  appear.  He  did  not,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  apprehends,  see  anything  of  the  back  country, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  conservative  and  remedial  forces. 
That  eminent  political  writer  will,  however,  find  from  this 
narrative,  that  Lowe  did  not  l)y  any  means  restrict  himself  to 
the  American  cities,  but  contrived  to  see  something  both  of 
Canada  and  of  the  Far  West ;  and  that  he  formed  much  the 
same  opinions  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  himself. 

We  will  again  take  up  Sir  Douglas  Galton's  account  of 
the  tour.  From  Toronto  they  passed  through  Canada  to 
Detroit,  accompanied  by  ^h.  Brydges,  superintendent  of  the 
Great  Western  (of  Canada)  Eailway.  At  Detroit  they  went 
over  the  works  of  tlie  Michigan  Central  Railways,  and  were 
there  very  much    struck   by  the   perfect   arrangements  for 
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shipping  corn  to  Detroit  and  thence  on  to  New  York.  They 
seemed  to  have  lost  no  time,  for  they  examined  all  these 
elahorate  appliances  and  machinery  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  were  then  off  to  Chicago.  As  that  city  is  one 
of  the  modern  marvels  of  the  world,  and  is  just  now  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes,  Sir  Douglas  Galton's  account  of  it,  as  it 
appeared  to  himself  and  his  fellow  traveller  on  September  8th, 
185G,  is  well  worth  quoting  : — 

Chicago  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  place  in  America. 
Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  only  a  fort  erected  against  the  Indians ; 
it  had  in  1854,  80,000  inhabitants,  and  has  now  at  least  100,000. 
It  lies  close  to  a  sandy  and  swampy  plain  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan,  but  is  itself  on  a  rich  alluvial  soil.  It  is  a  very  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  in  order  to  obtain  drainage  all  the 
streets  are  now  being  raised  five  feet ;  that  leaves  the  footpaths  and 
doors  of  the  houses  in  a  hole.  Everybody  is  in  a  hurry — money  is 
made  at  an  enormous  rate— capital  is  the  great  want  of  the  West 
and  therefore  commands  astonishing  rates  of  interest.  People 
inform  me  that  upon  the  veri/  best  security,  the  mortgage  of  houses 
and  lands  to  half  their  values,  2  per  cent  per  month  can  be  had, 
and  the  process  of  foreclosing  is  the  simplest  possible.  The  rail- 
ways centring  in  Chicago,  which  have  been  carried  out  into  the 
prairie,  where  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  when  they  were  first 
established,  are  paying  22  per  cent.  -  a.^ev  having  watered  their 
capital  stock  most  liberally — the  watering  being  generally  to  pay 
;^50  on  each  ^100  share,  and  then  to  rank  it  as  a  share  on  which  ;^100 
has  been  paid,  the  object  being  that  the  nominal  dividends  si  ould 
be  kept  down  for  fear  an  outcry  should  be  made  against  the 
company  and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  reduce  their  fares. 
This  prairie  land  is  most  wonderful.  It  can  be  cropped  continually 
without  manure  or  rotation  of  crops.  It  consists  of  about  two  feet 
of  rich  black  soil,  which  lies  either  upon  gravel  or  fine  clay,  and 
below  about  four  feet  is  a  bed  of  limestone.  The  view  of  a  prairie 
is  like  that  of  an  ocean — bounded  only  by  the  horizon  sometimes 
perfectly  level,  sometimes  undulating.  The  grass  is  rich  and  much 
prized  by  cattle.  The  railways  are  carried  through  the  prairies  in 
a  perfectly  straight  line,  the  process  of  making  them  being  to  turn 
up  the  soil  from  a  ditch  on  each  side,  which  forms  drainage,  and 
upo)i  this  the  sleepers  are  laid  ;  fencing  and  ballasting  are  com- 
pleted afterwards.  Upon  these  lines  about  two  passenger  trains  are 
run  each  way  daily,  and  freight  trains  as  rccpiired.  At  each 
station   a  few  houses   spring  up ;    sometimes   a  town   of  20,000 
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inhabitants  is  the  result  of  four  or  five  years.     The  raih'oad  is  the 
only  means  by  which  this  wonderful  country  could  be  developed. 

They  were  both  greatly  impressed  with  Chicago,  and 
spent  every  minute  of  their  time  in  studying  the  place  and 
conversing  with  the  chief  inhabitants.  From  Chicago,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Osborn,  President  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Eailroad,  they  travelled  to  Dunleith  on  the  Mississippi,  intend- 
ing to  go  on  to  St.  Paul's  and  the  Falls  of  the  Minnehaha 
('  which  Mr.  Longfellow  had  just  written  about ')  ;  but  there  was 
no  water  in  the  river,  and  some  six  or  eight  steamers  had  stuck 
in  the  mud.  They,  however,  were  resolved  to  see  everything 
they  could,  and  so  proceeded  South;  Colonel  Mason,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  line,  having  joined  the  party.  They  devoted 
Sunday  to  driving  into  Iowa,  some  fourteen  miles  through  most 
beautiful  country,  till  they  came  out  into  the  rolling  prairie, 
which  extends  almost  to  the  llocky  Mountains. 

*  It  was  a  grand  feeling '  (writes  Sir  Douglas) ,  '  to  stand  in 
the  Far  West ; '  and  this  feeling  his  comrade  fully  shared,  and 
thought  that  only  then  were  they  seeing  the  real  America. 
On  the  Sunday  evening  they  embarked  on  the  railway  on 
Mr.  Osborn's  car,  *  containing  berths  like  a  ship.'  They  went 
straight  down  the  Illinois  Central  to  Saint  Louis  ('  as  the 
Americans  call  it ')  via  Sandoval.  St.  Louis  they  considered 
the  most  substantially  built  town  they  had  seen  after  Boston. 
Like  many  other  English  travellers,  they  only  fully  realised 
when  at  St.  Louis  how  enormous  was  the  territory  once  owned 
in  America  by  the  French,  out  of  which  we  had  driven  them — 
'  All  this  back  part  up  the  Mississipj)i  to  St.  Louis — Dubuque, 
opposite  Dunleith,  St.  Paul  and  round  into  Canada.'  But  St. 
Louis  they  did  not  think  by  any  means  presented  the  marvel- 
lous signs  of  enterprise  and  success  so  conspicuous  in  Chicago. 
*  To  see  America,  one  must  see  the  Far  West — there  lie  its 
energies,  its  honesty,  and  its  future.^ 

From  St.  Louis  they  went  by  steamer  to  Alton,  passing 
the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.     Somewhere 
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en  route  tliey  got  snagged  and  their  rudder  was  broken,  causing 
a  couple  of  hours'  delay,  so  that  they  only  reached  Alton  in 
time  for  the  train  cin  Indianapolis  to  Cincinnati.  Hore  they 
)nade  a  dash  at  the  Observatory  and  had  a  long  account  from 
Professor  ]Mitchell  of  the  wonderfully  simple  method  he  had 
introduced  for  the  observation  of  stars.  As  is  well  kno»vn, 
nothing  was  more  entrancing  to  the  late  Lord  Sherbrooke 
than  the  discoveries  of  modern  science. 

They  left  Cincinnati  at  six  in  the  morning  for  Wheeling, 
passing  through  rich  coal  and  iron  districts  ;  thence,  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  to  Cumberland,  Maryland.  The 
course  of  the  line  following  the  windings  of  the  rivers  to  reach 
the  tops  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  by  what  is  known  as  a 
zig-zag,  much  struck  the  travellers.  The  spectacle  of  the 
engine  alternately  in  front  and  behind  the  train,  was  a  startling 
novelty  to  them.  To  cheer  their  spirits,  they  were  shown  the 
remains  of  two  freight  trains  which  had  collided  on  the  previous 
day,  owing,  as  their  informant  remarked,  '  to  a  difference  in 
the  conductors'  watches.'  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  notwithstanding, 
thought  it  only  justice  to  the  Americans  to  say  tiiat  they  were 
much  more  careful  in  the  management  of  their  trains  than 
was  generally  alleged  ;  *  but  I  understand  that  this  is  due  to 
the  juries  having  given  such  heavy  damages.' 

They  were  now  in  a  Slave  State  ;  at  the  hotel  they  were 
waited  on  by  '  niggers,'  who  lived  in  a  row  of  dirty-looking 
cabins  at  the  end  of  the  hotel  yard.  From  the  first.  Lord 
Sherbrooke  conceived  a  great  horror  of  the  '  institution  ' ;  he 
thought  from  the  way  the  sexes  were  herded  together  that  the 
whites,  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  unconsciously,  regarded 
their  slaves  simply  as  animals. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton  writes :  '  Kansas  is  becomhig  very 
serious ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  state  of  things 
and  feeling  in  the  Union  without  fancying  that  some  change 
is  at  hand.  The  North  is  now  arrayed  against  the  South 
for  the  first   time.      It   is   probable,  however,  that  even  if 
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Buchanan  is  elected,  he  will  have  to  abide  by  Fremont's 
programme.' 

From  Cumberland  they  proceeded  to  Harper's  Ferry  and 
thence  to  Baltimore,  where  they  met  Colonel  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollstown,  who  was  some  connc'xion  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and 
who  showed  them  over  his  slave  estate  in  all  its  particulars. 
Colonel  Carroll  is  described  as  a  descendant  of  an  Irish  family, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic,  one  of  the  few  aristocratic  people  in 
the  country,  whose  estate  of  18,000  acres  had  passed  unbroken 
through  seven  generations.  Thoy  found,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  Colonel  had  a  great  deal  of  that  ancestral  feeling  which 
is  so  signally  wanting  in  countries  like  America  or  Australia. 
He  told  them  that  in  ]\Iaryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  slave 
labour  was  much  more  expensive  than  free  labour,  and  that 
slavert  can  only  be  made  to  pay  in  these  States  by  breeding 
them  and  selling  them  to  planters  in  the  south,  where  the 
cotton  and  sugar  crops  cannot  l)e  raised  without  black  labour 
on  account  of  the  climate.  He  took  them  all  round  the  farm, 
but  the  sight  of  things  disgusted  rather  than  impressed  the 
two  Englishmen.  Robert  Lowe  was  nothing  if  not  an  advocate 
of  human  freedom.  This  was  what  he  meant  by  Liberalism, 
and  he  believed  in  it  as  in  a  religion. 

Lowe  and  his  companion  noticed  that,  although  this  part 
of  the  country  had  been  settled  for  generations  and  worked  by 
plentiful  cheap  labour,  there  were  huge  stumps  sticking  up  in 
many  of  the  fields  and  a  snake  fence.  *  You  cannot  take 
away  the  look  of  the  new  country  which  every  part  of  this 
continent  has ;  nor  can  the  inhabitants  throw  off  their  pro- 
vincial manners.  They  are  wonderfully  like  the  shopkeeper 
class  in  England  ;  the  only  men  with  the  manners  of  gentle- 
men are  the  officers.  It  is  no  doubt  a  wonderful  country,  and, 
provided  it  can  weather  the  present  rancour  between  North 
and  South,  may  go  on  till  the  West  is  peopled  ;  but  at  best 
the  nation  is  only  in  a  state  of  transition.  It  is  impossible 
for  universal  suffrage  to  continue  where  there  are  so  many 
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poor  who  will  want  to  divide  or  destroy  property.' — Lord 
Sherbrooke  apparently  thought  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  a  suitable 
author  to  beguile  one's  leisure  in  these  parts :  he  read  Dted, 
and  pronounced  it  superior  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Colonel  Carroll,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  a  true 
Celtic  imagination,  unfolded  a  wonderful  scheme  to  his  two 
visitors.  He  owned  an  island  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  lish 
abound.  Cat-skins  were  at  a  high  premium  in  the  market  as 
fur,  so  he  was  going  to  fill  the  island  with  cats,  and  had  got 
an  ocelot  from  Persia  to  improve  the  breed.  He  intended  to 
kill  about  10,000  cats  annually,  and  to  have  pigs  in  the 
island  to  eat  the  bodies  of  the  cats  aftjr  they  were  skinned. 
Then  he  intended  to  feed  the  cats  upon  the  pigs  in  the  winter, 
when  the  fish  could  not  be  procured.  This  topic  of  conversa- 
tion suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  travellers  another  valuable 
American  *  institution ' — the  Wild  Cat  Bank.  The  future 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  learnt  how  a  person  of  small 
capital  might  issue  notes  payable  at  some  out-of-the-way 
place  in  the  Far  West ;  and  as  very  few  people  could  find 
their  way  there  to  get  them  cashed,  the  ingenious  financier 
would  realise  a  considerable  sum  in  a  community  where,  as 
at  Chicago,  24  per  cent,  was  readily  obtained. 

Business  took  Captain  Calton  to  Washington,  but  Lowe 
remained  at  Baltimore  to  watch  the  progress  of  organising 
the  great  Whig  Convention.  This  famed  Convention  had,  of 
course,  reference  to  the  approaching  presidential  election,  and 
Lord  Sherbrooke  seems  to  have  been  so  amazed  at  the  whole 
business  that  he  attended  the  meetings  for  two  or  three  days. 
Sir  Douglas,  having  returned  from  Washington,  which  he 
found  empty,  they  went  together  to  the  Convention,  and 
listened  to  the  most  preposterous  high-falutin  about  East  and 
West,  and  North  and  South,  the  Star-spangled  Banner,  the 
Glorious  Union,  and  Bunker's  Hill.  At  the  mass-meeting  in 
the  evening  there  was  the  most  fiery  Southern  oratory. 
One  orator,  with  arm  outstretched,  proclaimed  that  a  slave 
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was  as  much  a  man's  property  as  a  liorse ;  whoreupon  an 
excited  listener  rushed  up  to  him  in  front  of  the  platform, 
and,  shaking  him  hy  both  hands,  exclaimed :  '  In  the  name 
of  the  South,  I  thank  you  for  that  noble  sentiment !  ' 

So  disgusted  was  Lord  Sherbrooke  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  he  saw  it  at  Baltimore  and  Carroll stown,  that  he 
positively  declined  to  go  on  to  Richmond,  and  the  travellers 
accordingly  changed  their  original  plans  and  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  Reformatory  and 
to  the  Girard  College,  and  Lord  Sherbrooke  evidently  went 
very  minutely  into  the  working  of  these  institutions.  The 
splendid  white  marble  of  the  Girard  College  seems  to  have 
struck  him  as  rather  a  waste  of  money,  and  he  thought  that 
the  boys  were  brought  up  on  such  a  luxurious  plan  that 
when  bound  apprentices  in  after  life  they  were  both  ill- 
qualified  and  discontented.  The  following  comments  are 
characteristic :  '  These  institutions  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation,  which  is  elected  annually  by  universal  suffrage; 
and  the  appointments  are  therefore  purely  political.  This 
electing  for  all  ofifices  by  universal  suffrage  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  country,  and  one  which  has  great  disadvantages 
in  causing  such  frequent  changes,  as  each  party  always  puts 
its  own  friends  in  without  much  regard  to  merit.  The  judges 
are  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  in  some  places  for  one  year, 
in  others  for  three.  They  say,  however,  that  the  judges  are 
selected  with  most  care,  as  each  elector  has  a  chance  of 
coming  before  them.' 

Philadelphia  struck  the  travellers  (1856)  as,  on  the  whole, 
quite  unworthy  of  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Delaware  and  Shuylkill — streets  mean-looking,  &c.  Wash- 
ington they  also  thought  a  melancholy  sort  of  place,  with 
the  depressing,  half-finished  appearance  that  pretentious 
cities  often  present  in  new  countries :  here  and  there  grand 
buildings,  with  the  intervals  filled  up  by  straggling  cottages 
and  mean  houses.     The  newspapers  again  began  to  glorify 
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Mr.  Lowe  as  tlio  proprietor  of  the  Tlmt's.  From  Philadelphia 
they  returned  to  New  York,  where  they  met  Delaue,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  London ;  here  they  attended  one  or  two 
political  hanquets  of  no  moment  and  not  much  to  their  taste, 
and  sailed  on  the  1st  of  October  for  England,  On  the  voya;^'e 
home  Srr  Douglas  read  aloud  to  his  companion  Kane's  K.rjx'di- 
t'um  to  the  Arrtir  Reifwu  in  Search  .>/ Sir  'John  Franldin.  They 
landed  safe  and  sound  at  Liverpool  on  Monday,  October  I'd, 
1856. 

In  recalling  the  incidents  of  this  journoy,  Sir  J)ouglas 
Oalton  states  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
instructive  that  any  man  could  possibly  have  experienced. 
JTe  thought  then,  and  still  thinks,  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  was 
the  most  delightful  of  travelling  companions.  Li  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  wife  towards  the  dose  of  the  tour,  he  writes : 
'  Much  of  the  interest  has  been  due  to  my  being  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Lowe,  whose  mind  is  a  mine  of  useful  information 
and  clear  views  upon  all  subjects,  and  mainly  colonial  and 
new  country  subjects.' 
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It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  by  way  of  a  postscript  to  this 
brief  narrative  of  Lord  Sherbrooke' s  tour,  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  his  subsequent  opinions  on  American  affairs. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  already  stated,  that  the  tour 
increased  his  distrust  of  democratic  institutions  by  confirming 
his  opinion  that  any  approach  to  universal  suffrage  implied 
the  selection  of  the  most  corrupt  and  the  least  fit  for  all 
offices  of  public  authority  and  trust. 

^Vhen  asked  by  his  moneyed  friends  on  his  return  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  to  American  securities,  he 
always  spoke  in  the  highest  t(n'ms  of  the  vast  and  boundless 
capacity  of  the  country,  but  declared  that  its  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  would  be  much  more  safe  and  profit- 
able as  investments  if  entirely  free  from  political  influences. 
The  country  was  magnificent ;  and  the  people,  especially  in 
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the  States,  active,  eiier^iitic,  reHourceful  and,  like  the  vest  of 
luaMkiiul,  indiflerent  honest.  But  the  political  system,  instead 
of  heing  stahle  and  elevating,  as  John  Bright  thought,  liad  a 
tendency  to  demoralise  and  corrupt  that  large  class  whose 
natural  character  is  neither  good  nor  evil — perhaps  the 
majority  in  all  communities.  In  fact,  many  who  were  strictly 
honest  in  their  private  dealings  had  quite  lost  their  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  public  trusts. 

As  the  narrative  shows,  the  two  English  travellers  saw 
clearly  enough  that  civil  war  was  inevitahle.  It  has  often 
been  declared  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  sympathised  with  the 
pro-slavery  party  of  the  South,  as  did  many  leading  English- 
men of  the  time,  whom  it  might  now  be  considered  invidious 
to  mention.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  He  profoundly 
disliked  the  system  of  negro  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  thought  it  more  harmful  for  the  whites  than  for  the 
blacks.  But  this  did  not  make  him  in  any  sense  a  partisan 
of  the  North.  He  always  declared  that  outside  the  question 
of  slavery,  which  was  the  unfortunate  inheritance  of  the  South, 
there  was  more  enlightened  patriotism  and  less  jobbery  and 
corruption  amongst  the  Southern  planters  than  was  to  be 
found  among  the  much- vaunted  descendants  ol  the  New 
England  PuritUiS,  who  had  become  a  mixed  and  heterogeneous 
race,  worshipping  the  almighty  dollar,  and  content  to  entrust 
their  national  affairs  to  men  whom  individually  they  did  not 
even  pretend  to  respect. 

On  this  question  of  the  political  morality  of  democratic 
communities,  Bobert  Lowe  took  his  friend,  Goldwin  Smith, 
very  sharply  to  task  in  a  pungent  article,  entitled  *  Beform 
Essays,'  in  the  Qiiartcrli/  Ilecieic  for  July  1867.  At  this 
period  Mi'.  Goldwin  Smith  had  contributed  an  able  essay  on 
the  '  Experience  of  the  American  Commonwealth  '  as  one  of  a 
series  intended  to  reassure  Englishmen  who  were  in  some 
alarm  over  the  *  leap  in  the  dark '  which  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  compelled  them  to  take.     It  would  be  interesting 
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to  know  what  ^Ir.  Smith  now  thinks  of  this  controvei-Hy  ; 
there  are  one  or  two  points  in  it  which  certainly  deserve  his 
special  attention.     By  way  of  excuse  or  explanation  of  tlu; 
political  corruption  in  the  American  democracy,  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  pointed  to  the  wholesale  Irish  emigration  which  had  .'i 
most  disturbing  effect  on  the  working  of  free  institutions— the 
Irish  being,  according  to  him,  in  a  state  of  political  barbarism. 
Lowe,  with  his  unfailing  quickness,  retorted  that  this  argument 
was  absolutely  fatal  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  England ; 
for,  he  said,  *  we  in  England  have  the  whole  Irish  nation  on 
our  hands  without  the  wild  land  to  settle  them  on.'     *  Demo- 
cracy,' wrote  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  'has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
payment  of   members.'     '  Only,'   retorted   Mr.  Lowe,  '  they 
generally  go  together.'     *  Protectionism   is  the  vice,  not  of 
democracy,   but  of  ignorance,'  wrote   Mr.   Goldwin   Smith. 
*  But  ignorance,'  replied  Mr.  Lowe,  '  is  itself  the  vice  of  a 
democracy.'   And  then  follows  a  passage  comparing  the  Nortli 
and  South,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  widespread  belief 
that  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  a  man  of  pro-slavery  convictions. 
In  a  somewhat  optimistic  vein  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  had  pre- 
dicted that  in  ten  years— that  is,  in  1877 — England  would 
still   have   the   commercial   treaty   with   France,  and   '  with 
America,  free-trade.'     '  It  may  be  so,'  replied  Lowe,  '  but  the 
treaty  was  passed  in  defiance  of  democracy  ;  and  America  was 
much  nearer  free-trade  ten  years  ago  than  now.     The  advo- 
cates of  free-trade  were  those  very  Southerners  over  whose 
fall  Mr.  Smith  is  never  weary  of  rejoicing  ;  the  Western  States 
have  exactly  the  same  interest,  but,  being  democratic,  they  are 
protectionists.     The  slave-holding  oligarchy  could  see  a  trutli 
that  escapes  the  dull  eye  of  democracy.     No  one  doubts  demo- 
cracy has  the  will  and  power  to  seek  its  true  interests,  the 
misfortune  is  that,  when  those  interests  turn  on  considera- 
tions in  the  least  abstract  or  refined,  democracy  does  not  know 
what  its  interest  is.' 

In  this  article,  too,  which  it  will  be  seen  was  in  his  most 
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downright  manner,  there  is  an  incidental  reference  to  the 
alleged  barrenness  of  democracy  in  great  men.  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's  observation  on  this  point  is  very  characteristic.  *  We 
admit,'  he  writes,  *  that  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  colleagues  have 
done  great  things  on  a  great  scale,  but  they  lack  the  stamp  of 
individual  greatness.  If  that  is  to  l)e  found  anywhere  in 
America,  it  is  under  the  modest  roof  of  General  Lee,  the 
champion  of  a  losing  cause,  whom  prosperity  never  intoxicated 
nor  adversity  depressed,  and  who  exceeded  his  democratic 
opponents  as  much  in  real  nobility  and  greatness  of  character 
as  he  did  in  military  skill  and  daring.'  It  will  always  ])e 
open  to  the  advocates  of  popular  government  to  point  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  man  with  the  stamp  of  individual 
greatness ;  and  Lord  Sherbrooke,  though  more  attracted  by 
the  personality  of  Lee,  did  not  fail  to  recognise  some  of  tbu 
iinor  traits  in  his  rough  and  homely,  but  essentially  fine  and 
noble,  character.  In  later  years  (Glasgow,  1872)  he  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  clemency  of  the  North  after  the  war.  *  No 
statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword — no  executioner  was 
called  in  to  finish  the  work  that  the  soldier  had  left  undone.' 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  YIII 

Lord  Shkhhhookk  and  Sir  Geor(ik  Coknewall  Lewis  on  Federal 

Government. 

Although  this  visit  to  America  merely  increased,  iind  did  not  create, 
Tiord  Sherbrooke's  dislike  of  democracy,  it  destroyed,  in  my  opinion,  his 
former  leaning  towards  the  system  of  federal  government.  His  speeches 
<luoted  in  Vol.  I.  are  those  of  an  Imperial  Federationist  ;  but  after 
carefully  examining  the  condition  of  the  United  States  in  ISfiO,  he  seems 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat,  while  Federnlism  was  too  loose  a 
bond  for  comjilete  iiational  unity,  it  might  become  galling  enough  to  lead 
to  civil  war.  In  the  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Corneivall 
Lewis,  Bart.,  to  various  Friends',  edited  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Sir 
(lilbert  Frankland  Lewis,  Canon  oi'  Worcester  (Longmans  1870),  appear 
the  following  significant  references  to  the  subject :  — 
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Extracts  from  Letters  to  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

Kent  House:  Jan.  27,  1857. 

I  liave  not  seen  Lowe  since  his  return  from  America,  but  I  shall 
shortly  see  him  ahnost  nightly,  and  I  will  then  enquire  his  views  about 
Canada. 

Kent  House :  Jan.  20,  1859. 

T  have  been,  while  I  was  in  the  country,  preparing  an  essay  on  the 
Characteristics  of  Federal,  National,  Provincial,  and  Mimicipal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  have  attempted  to  treat  the  question  of  federal  government, 
as  a  security  against  war,  with  reference  to  the  ideas  circulated  by  the 
Peace  Society.  The  more  I  consider  the  federal  system  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  its  defects.  If  I  were  an  American,  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
I  should  wish  to  perpetuate  the  existing  Union,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
the  good  of  mankind  would  be  promoted  by  attempts  to  introduce  or 
extend  the  federal  system  in  Europe. 

I  asked  Lowe  to  put  on  papor  for  me  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
principal  moti\  whieli  induced  the  Americans  to  uphold  their  federal 
system,  and  he  gave  me  the  following  list : — 

(\)  They  are  afraid  of  each  other.  If  separate,  they  miist  maintain 
armies. 

(2)  They  find  in  federation  some  slight  counterpoise  to  democracy. 

(8)  They  have  the  advantage  of  a  ZoUverein. 

(4)  They  can  gratify  their  aggressive  spirit  by  remaining  one  country 
as  against  foreign  states. 

(.'))  The  South,  separate  from  the  North,  would  be  in  danger  of  extermi- 
nation by  a  servile  war. 

(6)  The  North  would  lose  a  market  for  its  manufactures. 

(7)  The  long  rivers  of  America  render  separation  difficult.  TIio 
Mississippi  runs  through  ten  States. 

Pray  tell  me  at  your  leisure  whether  you  assent  to  this  statement  of 
reasons,  and  whether  there  are  any  other  motives  of  importance  to  be 
added. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

BACK    AT    THE    BOARD    OF    TRADE — TIIK    KIDDERIIINSTER    RIOTS 

(1857) 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  found  himself  invigorated  and  refreshed  by  his  American 
trip;  for,  when  Parhament  reassembled  (February  3,1857), 
there  was  plenty  for  him  to  do.  He  had  stirred  up  a  veritable 
hornets'  nest  on  the  question  of  the  shipping  dues.  Not 
content  with  this,  ho  brought  in  a  Bill,  on  February  6th,  for 
the  abolition  of  passing  tolls,  which  affected  four  seaport  towns 
whose  harbours  were  regarded  as  harbours  of  refuge,  viz. : 
Dover,  Whitby,  Ramsgate,  and  Bridlington.  His  proposals 
were,  on  this  occasion,  generally  well  received;  but  of  course  the 
members  for  those  seaports,  and  others  representing  '  vested 
interests,'  grew  purple  in  the  face  in  their  denunciations.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  ^'iscount  ({alway  warned  his  fellow- 
members  to  beware  of  the  reforming  zeal  of  a  Minister  who 
could  speak  of  their  title-deeds  as  *  musty  parchments.'  At 
this  time  the  greatest  hostility  and  rivalry  existed  between  the 
shipping  interests  ,ind  the  railway  companies,  and,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
regarded  his  oftice  at  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  judicial  one, 
constituted  purely  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  he 
offended  both.  Accordingly,  acomldned  attack  was  made,  not 
on  the  Minister  personally,  but  on  the  Board  of  Trade  itself. 
The  speech  whicli  Lowe  delivered  on  .Tune  4,  in  reply  to  these 
attacks,  would  be  invaluable  to  an  historian  desirous  of  writing 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  that  particular 
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ilepartrnent  of  tbe  State.  Mr.  Lowe's  chief  opponent,  the 
then  member  for  Liverpool,  liiid,  in  a  blundering  sort  of  way, 
given  the  House  a  history  of  its  origin  ;  but  the  obnoxious 
Minister  had  one  of  those  encyclopaedic  minds  which  make 
tlieir  possessors  so  offensive  to  inexact  or  semi-informed  people. 
The  member  for  Liverjwol  had  ventured  on  some  historical 
reference  derogatory  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  time  of 
Edmund  Burke  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Lowe  had  to  inform  him  that 
that  institution  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  existing 
department  of  the  State.  The  present  Board  of  Trade,  he 
pointed  out,  was  not  a  board  at  all,  but  a  public  department, 
consisting  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  with  their  staff 
of  trained  officials.  The  Board  of  Trade  in  Mr.  Burke's  day, 
he  said,  consisted  of  eight  members  of  Parliament  (among 
whom  was  Mr.  Gibbon),  who  received  1000/.  per  annum  for 
doing  nothing.  No  doubt  the  member  for  Liverpool  and  the 
ether  seaports  musi  luive  thought  that  this  was  a  very  much 
more  desirable  state  of  things  than  to  have  a  Minister  who 
was  always  prying  into  abuses  and  upsetting  monopolies. 

Li  the  course  of  his  very  thorough  defence  of  his  depart- 
ment, Lowe  claimed  foi'  it,  that  it  had  been  the  grave  of  pro- 
tection in  1840,  wlion  '  tliere  went  forth  from  it  that  invalu- 
able evidence  before  the  committee  on  the  import  trade,  given 
by  ^Lr.  »To)in  Deacon  Hume.'  It  was  said  that  a  peer  and  a 
la  yer  were  unfit  to  preside  over  the  trade  of  the  country. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  and  himself  did  not  pretend  to  do  bo  ; 
they  were  rather  in  the  position  of  arbiters,  and  when  a  conflict 
arose  between  a  powerful  interest  and  a  long-suffering  public, 
they  saw  that  justice  Wiis  done.  He  instanced  the  subject  of 
maritime  insurance,  (^uite  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Plimsoll ;  and 
very  startling  his  icmavks  must  have  appeared,  coming  from 
tJje  Treji.Hury  bench  in  those  days.  Who  did  not  know,  he 
a*ked,  that  maritiuu!  insurance  engendered  at  least  careless- 
nts«8  in  the  owners  a.s  to  the  manner  in  which  ships  were  sent 
to  sea?     It  vei-y  otten  happened  that  they  were  purposely 
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cast  on  shore  when  insured  beyond  their  vahie ;  and  it  was 
for  inquiring  into  these  matters  that  the  department  came 
under  the  censure  of  ship-owning  M.P.'s.  The  Board  of  Trade 
could  also  intervene  in  the  public  interest  against  trading 
companies  and  even  against  corporations.  The  Corporation 
of  London  had  the  power  of  taxing  sea-borne,  but  not  land- 
borne,  coal.  The  Corporation  opposed  every  Bill  for  a  railway 
with  a  terminus  in  London,  and  only  withdrew  its  opposition 
upon  the  directors  submitting  to  pay  the  same  duty  on  coal 
brought  by  their  line  as  was  payal)le  on  sea-borne  coal.  This 
was  effected  by  a  series  of  private  Acts  of  Parliament  of  which 
the  public  knew  nothing,  but  by  which  the  public  interests 
were  sacrificed.  The  Board  of  Trade  then  presented  reports 
on  private  Bills,  and  of  course  those  on  whose  toes  they  trod 
resented  it.  Thus  he  continued  to  give  illustration  after 
illustration.  Briefly,  the  moral  of  his  admirable  speech  being 
that  the  public  might  know  that  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
doing  its  duty  when  the  monopolists  began  to  cry  out.  On 
the  whole  it  was  considered  that  the  Vice-President  had  made 
a  very  effective  defence  for  his  department. 

As  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  declares.  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  then 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  remarkable  powers  of  intellect.  I 
have  already  quoted  his  testimony  as  to  the  pleasures  he  felt 
in  working  under  him  at  this  time,  owing  to  his  keenness  of 
mind  and  ([uickness  of  grasp.  Sir  Thoiuas,  in  a  further 
analysis  of  his  former  chiefs  mental  powers  and  idiosyncrasies, 
remarks  that  it  was  both  a  strength  and  a  defect  in  his  cha- 
racter to  look  at  things,  wh(>n  he  iiad  made  up  his  mind,  as  if 
there  was  only  one  side,  and  as  if,  having  once  established  a 
principle,  it  was  needless  to  go  back  to  facts.  But  Sir  Thomas 
admits  that,  while  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Lowe  took  infinite 
trouble  with  the  factrf  before  he  formulated  his  general  prin- 
ciple. No  one  could  well  have  been  more  painstaking  over  the 
merest  detail.  In  those  days,  says  Sir  Thomas,  '  he  left  no 
opposing  topic  in  the  dark.' 
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It  was  as  a  member  of  this  reconstructed  Palmerston  Govern- 
ment, that  Eobert  Lowe  formed  his  friendship  with  8ir 'George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  at  that  very  anxious  time  when  our 
army  was  besieging  Sebastopol.  Although  Sir  George  Lewis 
was  a  man  of  very  different  temperament  and  characteristics, 
he  had  much  in  common  with  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  tiiere  grew 
up  between  them  a  strong,  mutual,  life-long  regard,  based  on 
their  scholarly  tastes  and  intellectual  sympathies.  One  might, 
indeed,  aver  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  had  a  greater  liking  and 
esteem  for  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  than  for  any  other 
public  man  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  intimate  relations. 
This  was  very  natural.  They  were  both  men  of  scholarly 
tastes ;  in  fact,  one  would  not  be  wrong  in  saying  that  they 
were  in  all  probability  the  best-educated  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Not  only  were  they  scholars  in  the  classical 
sense  of  the  term,  but  each  took  a  profound  and  philosophic 
interest  in  human  affairs — in  the  origin  and  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  in  short,  in  that  widest 
field  of  speculation  which  may  be  termed  theoretical  politics. 
Although  their  range  of  thought  and  reading  was  so  wide,  they 
alike  detested  the  intellectual  Jaek-of- all-trades,  of  whom  Lord 
Brougham  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  in  our 
history.  They  were  men  of  very  diverse  temperaments  ;  Sir 
George  Lewis  was  of  a  much  more  placid  mind  and  of  a  less 
emotional  nature.  As  he  himself  once  said  to  a  friend  who 
was  urging  him  on  to  some  energetic  course  of  action,  *  No, 
I  can't  do  it.  The  fact  is,  Wilson,  you  are  an  animal  and  I 
am  a  vegetable.'  Lord  Sherbrooke,  with  all  his  erudite  scholar- 
ship and  love  of  intellectual  speculation,  was,  indeed,  much 
more  the  man  of  action ;  he  had  much  more  dririnr/  innocr. 
The  feeling  that  Australia  was  being  made  a  permanent  prison 
drove  him  on  to  the  top  of  the  vehicle  in  the  pelting  rain  on 
the  Circular  Quay ;  his  deep  resentment  against  wrong  and 
injustice  made  him  sit  up   night  after  night  to  master  the 
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(tase  of  Sir  James  Outram.  One  cannot  imagine  Sir  George 
Lewis  <loing  these  things,  at  least  not  from  the  same  over- 
l)Owering  feeling.  Lowe's  character  was  much  less  impassive, 
his  whole  life  much  more  of  a  struggle,  and  there  ran  in  his 
A  eins  more  of  the  true  Berserker  blood.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  cool,  impartial  judgment,  and  in  the  absence  of 
;ill  intellectual  pretension,  which  attached  him  warmly  to  Sir 
(leorge  Cornewall  Lewis.  In  a  world  where  it  is  so  difficult 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  any  matter,  where  nine  people  out  of 
ten  are  either  dull  and  stupid,  or  biassed  and  bigoted,  he  felt 
it  a  great  pleasure  and  solace  to  meet  a  man  who  discussed 
all  subjects  with  such  a  fair  and  impartial  mind,  whose  in- 
stincts were  so  uniformly  good  and  kindly,  whose  knc  vledge 
was  so  thorough,  and  whose  tastes  and  habits  were  so  simple 
and  so  elevating.  Lord  Sherbrooke,  in  his  brief  autobiography, 
records  with  evident  satisfaction  that  his  '  dear  and  lamented 
friend,  Sir  George  Lewis,  used  to  say  that  if  he  were  to  be 
<ast  away  on  a  desert  island  I  was  the  associate  whom  he  would 
choose.' 

The  Palmerston  Government  in  which  Sir  George  Coi"ne- 
wall  Lewis  was  a  much  more  conspicuous  member  than  his 
IViend,  was  now  tottering  to  its  fall.  This  catastrophe  can  in 
no  way  be  attributed  to  its  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  Finance  Minister  with  a  more 
difficult  task  than  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  handed  over  to 
Sir  George  Lewis.  He  had  to  raise  the  money  somehow  for 
the  Crimean  war,  *  the  heaviest  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
exchequer  since  Waterloo,'  writes  Walter  Bagehot.  That 
eminent  financial  authority  states  that  Sir  George  Cornewall 
]jewis  managed  to  borrow  without  undue  charge  to  the  State, 
'  and  with  that  immediate  success  which  sustains  the  credit  of 
the  State  and  secures  a  prestige  in  the  money-market.' 


Hardly  were  we  at  peace  in  the  Crimea  than  we  drifted 
into  hostilities  with  China,  which  proved  the  temporary  downfall 
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of  the  Government.     On  this  subject  Lo\v('  made  a  very  sth'- 
i-ing   speech  on  behalf  of  liis  party  (February  27)  ;  but  the 
Oovernment  were  beaten  a  few  clays  afterwards  on  Cobden's 
motion  by  a  majority  of  10,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
It  was  a  remarkable  general  election,  and  proved,  if  nothing 
else,  the  wonderful  popularity  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen.     In  the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen  he 
appeared  as  the  one  national  patriotic  statesman  who  could 
uphold  our  honour  abroad,  and  who  loved  England  (as  indeed 
he  did)  with  every  fibre  of  his  being.    Probably  no  public  man 
has  ever  been  so  popular  in  this  country  as  Lord  Palmerston 
was  at  this  time  and  down  to  his  death.     We  all  know  how 
the   great  radical  constituencies   turned   round   upon   their 
favourite  representatives  for  voting  against  thn  Government. 
Cobden,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson,  and  others  hardly  less  promi- 
nent, were  cast  out  with  indignity.     All  tliis  is  a  matter  of 
general  history,  but  this  election  of  1857  was  also  in  its  way 
an  epoch,  and  a  most  unpleasant  one,  in  the  public  life  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke.     He   again  presented  himself  for  re-election  at 
Kidderminster,  and  was   again  opposed   by  the   same   local 
candidate,  Mr.  Boycott.    His  address  to  his  constituents  at  the 
Music  Hall  on  March  10  was  the  first  ministerial  utterance  on 
Loi'd   Palmcrston's   appeal   to   the  country  after  the  recent 
adverse  vote  in  the  Commons.     Like  liis  speech  in  Parliament 
it  was,  in  our  slang,  decidedly  jingoistic  ;  Lowe  thoroughly 
])clieved  in  Palmcrston's  Chinese   policy,  and   had   not   the 
slightest  regard  for  the  Padicals  and  Peelites  who,  by  their 
defection,  had  enabled  the  Tories  to  outvote  the  Government  in 
the  House.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kidderminster,  like 
other  poj)ular  constituencies,  was  altogether  in  favour  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  policy ;  in  fact,  the  polling  siiowed  this  clearly 
enough.     But  before  Lowe's   advent  the   borough  had  been 
greatly  demoralised  by  a  long  and  systematic  course  of  bribery. 
From  the  first  he  had  set  his  face  firmly  against  all  such  cor- 
ruption, and  the  mob  resented  it.     As  Canon  Melville,  who 
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narrowly  watched  these  Kidtlerminster  contests,  epigrammatic- 
ally  expresses  it :  '  Lowe  appealed  to  rectitude  and  reason ; 
the  mob  desired  the  bribe  and  the  beer-barrel.'  When  the  poll 
was  declared — Lowe  284,  Boycott  147 — the  fury  of  the  angry 
crowd  and  its  leaders  broke  forth  ;  stone-throwing  was  freely 
indulged  in  by  large  numbers  of  more  or  less  drunken  rowdies 
who  were  not  electors,  and  some;  of  whom,  it  was  said,  had  been 
imported  for  this  express  purpose  from  outside.  Kobei't  Lowe 
during  most  of  the  day  was  at  Blakebrook,  the  principal 
polling-booth,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  poll  he  and  his 
friends  were  savagely  attacked  by  some  three  or  four  thousand 
roughs,  who  directed  a  volley  of  stones  and  brickbats  at  the 
booth.  The  mayor  was  repeatedly  requested  to  read  the  Riot 
Act,  but  as  he  had  only  a  small  body  of  local  police  and  a 
few  special  constables  who  had  been  sworn  in  on  the  previous 
day,  he  hesitated  to  do  so.  Every  moment  things  looked 
more  serious ;  several  persons  were  severely  wounded,  the  few 
police  were  brutally  r.ssaultcd,  and  the  mob  prepared  to  rush 
the  booth.  Lowe  and  his  fiiends,  seeing  that  matters  had 
reached  a  desperate  pass,  made  a  rush  for  it  and  attempted 
to  get  back  to  the  town,  having  special  constables  on  each  side 
of  them.  The  road  by  which  they  passed  ran  between  raised 
banks,  from  which  the  mob  were  pelting  them ;  the  women, 
more  savage  than  the  men,  having  stones  in  their  aprons  and 
in  the  corners  of  their  shawls.  Many  electors  and  respectable 
inhabitants  were  hit  and  felled  to  the  ground.  As  the  proces- 
sion neared  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Sheppard,  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Lowe  was  violently  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
brickbat.  In  the  face  of  this  howling  and  now  murderous  mob, 
Mr.  Sheppard,  with  great  courage,  threw  open  his  side  gate, 
and  managed  to  drag  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  literally  streaming 
with  blood,  into  his  garden,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall ;  others  of  the  party  who  were  also  badly  wounded  con- 
triving to  follow.  They  had  a  hard  struggle  to  close  and 
fasten  the  gate,  but  at  last  succeeded,  and  Lowe  was  taken 
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nside  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  possible  a  surgeon  was  sent 
for. 

An  eyewitness  giv.es  a  truly  appalling  account  of  the  scene. 
The  stones,  he  says,  rattled  off  the  hats  and  shoulders  of  Mr. 
Lowe  and  his  party,  after  they  emerged  from  the  booth,  like 
hailstones  from  a  roof.  They  ran  thi  gauntlet  for  some  250 
yards,  losing  one  of  their  number  at  every  stride ;  those  who  fell 
were  savagely  kicked,  and  several  of  the  policemen  were  disabled 
in  rescuing  them.  Although  Mr.  Lowe  was  bleeding,  his  white 
hair  dabbled  in  blood,  they  kept  pelting  him  with  cowardl}' 
ferocity  and  the  most  horrible  imprecations.  '  Of  the  nine 
of  us  who  got  into  ]\Ir.  Sheppard's  house,  seven  were  bleeding 
badly,  and  those  of  our  friends  who  were  in  the  road  were  mal- 
treated, followed  into  the  houses  where  they  took  refuge,  and 
kicked,  and  the  windows  smashed  where  they  were  thought 
to  be.' 

These  degrading  scenes  took  place  on  the  Saturday  after- 
noon, but  Lowe  was  not  able  to  be  removed  from  Kidderminster 
for  some  days ;  the  local  surgeon  discovered  that  he  had  sus- 
tained a  fractu^'e  of  the  right  parietal  bone  of  the  skull  in 
addition  to  a  lacerated  scalp  wound,  and  two  severe  contusions 
on  the  side  of  the  head  ;  and  he  was  for  the  time  quite  pro- 
strated by  loss  of  blood.  Meantime  the  insensate  crowd  kept 
up  their  rioting,  some  yelling  round  Mr.  Sheppard's  house, 
others  going  to  the  Albert  Inn,  whither  they  thought  he 
had  made  his  escape,  and  there  they  smashed  every  window  in 
front  of  the  building  Later  the  mayor  telegraphed  to 
Birmingham  for  a  troop  of  hussars,  and  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  the  Eiot  Act  was  read,  and  the  streets  cleared.  A 
number  of  the  rioters  were  apprehended,  but  came  off  with 
trivial  fines.  Whether  because  of  the  skilful  defence  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Baron)  Huddlestone,  or  because  they  were  felt  to 
be  merely  a  small  handful  out  of  a  large  number  equally  con- 
cerned in  the  rioting,  it  is  hard  to  say.  One  of  the  newspapers 
(April    3,    1857),  published   a  long  letter  signed,  *An   Old 
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Reformer' — adding,  'A  surviving  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People  '—in  which  tlie  writer  not  only  com- 
mented in  a  most  straight -brwcud  manner  on  this  election 
riot,  but  furnished  a  very  singular  history  of  the  parliamen- 
tary representation  of  Kidderminster.  It  would  appear  that 
from  1832  to  the  advent  of  liobert  Lowe,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, treating  and  wholesale  bribery  were  looked  on  as  the 
prime  essentials  in  every  election  contest.  Thus,  he  says  in 
1S41,  Mr.  Sampson  Ricardo  polled  '200  votes,  for  which  he 
.si)ent  in  the  borough  within  a  week  the  sum  of  4,000^,  while 
his  successful  rival,  who  polled  '?il2  votes,  was  even  more  lavish. 
He  then  gives  an  account  of  Lowi's  successful  contests,  and 
states  that  to  his  knowlcilge  they  W(.'re  won  without  treating, 
bribery,  or  any  form  of  corruption.  But  this  reformation  was 
naturally  resented  by  the  eighty-four  publicans  and  the 
sixty- six  beer-shop  keepers,  to  say  nothing  of  their  thirsty 
clients.  Furtlv  .  it  ma}'  be  remembered  Lowe  had  opposed 
some  Beer  Bill  m  the  House,  while  his  pointed  remarks  on  the 
malt  tax  and  the  brewing  interest  were  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten at  election  time  in  a  borough  blessed  with  such  a 
superliuity  of  pothouses. 

The  writer  concludes:  '  I  have  no  pers<mal  knowledge  of 
My.  Lowe.  I  only  respect  him  as  a  rising  and  remarkable 
pubUc  man,  of  distinguished  talents  and  accomplishments.  I 
freely  admit  that  Kiddeiminster  has  electorally  redeemed  its 
political  character  by  the  election  of  such  a  man  ;  but  I  have 
simply  recoided  facts,  as  illustrative  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  non-electors  and  as  stai'tling  proofs  that  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  Kidderminster,  and  all  our  manufacturing 
and  rural  districts,  must  combine  to  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual princi})les  and  the  habits  of  the  i)eople — to  enhance 
tlieir  physical  comforts  and  enjoyments — and  to  teach  them 
to  know  and  to  value  their  own  better  interests.  No  stone 
ought  to  be  left  unturned  to  detect  the  instigators.  If 
impunity  is  to  follow  such  lawless  and  barbarous  acts,  the 
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repetition  of  them  is  certain.  Your  contemporary,  the  I'lm- 
ininer,  remarkiu;^^  on  the  magisterial  lachen  in  fines  of  somt^ 
of  the  convicted  rioters  of  one  shilling  each,  well  observes: 
"  If  these  be  specimens  of  Kidderminster  justice,  lot  us  not  be 
astonished  at  Kidderminster  outrages."  Mr.  Lowe  may  have 
his  head  broken  again  on  the  popular  idea  that  he  has  i)rainH 
to  spare.' 

This  Kidderminster  riot  was  the  only  serious  disturbance 
that  occurred  at  the  general  election  of  1857.  It  was  an  out- 
break of  mere  brutal  rowdyism,  and  had  no  political  signifi- 
cance whatever.  Tie  distinguished  man,  a  rising  and  trusteil 
Minister  of  the  Cr'nvn,  whom  these  deluded  md  probably 
drunken  wretches  had  tried  to  kill,  was  then  altogether  on  the 
popular  side ;  it  had,  indeed,  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  first 
member  of  the  Palmerston  Government  to  expound  and  up- 
hold the  policy  of  his  chief,  which  the  country  at  this  election 
so  emphatically  endorsed.  Naturally,  therefore,  these  riots 
and  this  murderous  assault  on  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  friends 
were  regarded  by  every  decent  inhabitant  as  a  disgrace  to 
Kidderminster.  An  address  was  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by 
the  respectable  townsfolk,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  ex- 
pressing their  profound  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  mob. 
and  their  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  their  respected  repre- 
sentative. To  this  address  IJobert  Lowe  sent  the  following 
reply. 

2'o  Mr.  J.  Kiti'lcy,  Mayor  of  Kidderminster,  and  81i  olhcr 
Gentlemen  siyniiuj  an  Addrcsn  to  vie. 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  cordially  for  the  genuine  expression  of 
your  sentiments  and  sympathy  which  you  have  placed  in  my  hands, 
the  more  valuable  because  based  on  your  conviction  that  nothing 
has  emanated  from  me  calculated  to  provoke  the  slightest  ill-will 
or  to  irritate  or  excite  the  humblest  individual.  I  should  indeed  have 
been  inexcusable  had  it  been  otherwise,  for,  with  the  certainty  of 
success,  it  was  ray  interest,  as  well  as  my  duty,  to  avoid  all  occasion 
of  offence  to  opponents  whom  I  might  one  day  not  unreasonably  liopi' 
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to  number  iimons  my  supporters,  hi  lookiiijj;  over  this  address,  I 
lun  pained  to  recognise  tlie  names  of  many  persons  who  have 
received  severe  injuries  in  the  attempt  to  protect  me,  and  of  some 
others  whose  i)roperty  has  suffered  considerjilde  dama^'e.  I  am 
happy  to  take  this  occasion  of  returning  my  sincere*  thanks  for 
services  so  invahiable  rendered  at  so  heavy  a  saci'ifice,  and  to 
express  a  hope  tliat  tiiose  who  rendered  them  may  never  again  be 
called  upon  to  sutler  anything  on  my  account.  I  know  not  the 
motive  of  the  attack  npon  me,  but  one  eftect  1  beg  to  assure  yon  it 
will  not  have,  so  long  as  I  retain  the  confidence  hitherto  extended 
to  me  by  my  constituents,  no  menaces  of  physiciil  violence  will  deter 
me  from  again  soliciting  their  suffrages  or  induce  me  to  change  my 
resolution  to  stand  by  them  so  long  us  they  are  willing  to  support 
me.  ^'ery  fortunate  should  1  esteem  myself  if,  as  I  have  already  in 
some  degree  united  moderate  men  of  all  parties  in  political  concord, 
so  I  could  also  be,  if  not  the  cause,  at  least  the  occasion  of  a  similar 
union  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  instruction  and  civilisation  among 
those  classes  in  the  borough  which  recent  events  have  shown  to  be 
so  deplorably  in  need  of  both.  Once  more  thanking  you  for  your 
kindness, 

1  remain,  Clentlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

Rohkiit  Lowe. 


It  has  been  said  that  it  was  the  stones  that  rattled  on  Lord 
Sliorbrooke's  head  at  Kidderminster  which  made  him  ever 
afterwards  so  determined  an  opponent  of  tlie  extension  of  the 
franchise.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  to  note  his  deep  distrust  of  the  system  of  universal 
suffrage  in  America  to  realise  that  this  is  another  popular 
delusion.  To  be  sure,  the  experience  of  having  one's  head  cut 
open,  and  being  yelled  and  cursed  at  by  a  mob  of  three  or  four 
thousand  men  and  women,  was  not  calculated  to  remove 
any  preconceived  bias  against  democracy.  But  liobert  Lowe 
was,  as  Professor  Bryce  recognises,  at  bottom  a  philosopher  ; 
he  was  an  earnest  student  of  cause  and  effect,  and  therefore; 
his  convictions  and  opinions  were  never  based  merely  on  the 
personal  accidents  that  befell  him  in  life.  The  Kidderminster 
riots,  like  the  low  standard  of  morality  in  public  men  which 
struck  him  in  America,  no  doubt  increased  his  dread  of  mob 
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rule ;  but  tliey  in  no  wise  eiiused  it,  and  Imd,  indeed,  no  effect 
in  sliai)in^  his  political  creed. 

^Irs.  Chaworth  ISFusters,  Lord  Slievbrooke's  favourite 
niece,  whose  opinion  on  the  suhject  is  of  vahie,  being  based  on 
intimate  personal  knowledgf,  thinks  that  her  uncle's  rooted 
<lislike  of  niobocracv  arose  from  a  scene  of  which  he  was  a 
witness  in  his  early  manhood.  It  must  have  occurred  about 
the  same  time  as  that  very  similar  incident  in  which  Tennyson 
bore  a  i>art,  as  he  tolls  us  in  one  of  his  later  poems. 

I'or  lowly  minds  wore  luaddcned  to  the  hciji[lit 

By  tongiiestcr  tricks, 
And  once — I  well  ronieniber  that  rod  ni^lit 

When  thirty  ricks, 

All  (laniinfj,  made  an  I'Jiglish  lionicstead  IIoll    - 

These  hands  of  mine 
Have  helpt  to  pass  a  Itiifkot  f'roni  tin-  well 

Along  the  lino. 

Mrs.  Chaworth  ^[usters  thhiks  that  the  scene  of  the  sacking 
of  Colwick  Hall  at  the  time  of  the  lieform  Itiots  of  1831  by  the 
Nottinghamshire  mob  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  her 
uncle.  She  writes  :  *  My  predecessor,  ^Irs.  Musters  (Byron's 
Mary),  a  dearly  loved  neighbour  of  the  Lowes,  was  at  Colwick 
at  the  time  in  very  bad  health,  and  was  carried  out  into  the 
wet  shrubbery  while  the  house  was  set  on  fire.  My  father  and 
uncle  walked  over  the  next  day,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
whole  scene  helped  to  strengthen  my  uncle's  horror  of  mob- 
ocracy.  The  poor  lady  died  three  months  afterwards  at  her 
house  near  Bingham,  where  I  now  live.' 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  such  an  event  brought  so 
immediately  under  his  notice  must  have  profoundly  affected 
Piobert  Lowe,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty.  But  it  is  also 
quite  clear  that  it  did  not  mould  the  anti-democratic  convic- 
tions of  his  later  life.  The  sacking  of  Colwick  Hall  was  in 
1831 ;  but  there  was  no  more  ardent  supporter  of  Lord  Grey's 
lieform  Bill  of  1832  than  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers 
who  had  witnessed  that  scene  of  destruction.     No  !  we  must 
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go  deepe :,  to  the  very  constitution  r '  his  mind  and  roots  of 
his  being,  to  understand  the  profound  dishke  and  distrust  of 
democracy  which  the  late  Lord  Sherbrooke  so  prominently 
displayed. 

Just  after  his  death,  one  of  the  oldest  of  his  official  friends 
specially  directed  my  attention  to  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Standard  (July  28,  1892).  He  underlined  two  sentences, 
and  remarked  that  whoever  wrote  them  was  a  clever  man 
who  had  fathomed  Lowe's  character  and  had  given  the  key 
to  his  political  (.areer.  The  passage  ran  thus  :  *  In  an  age 
in  which  even  the  wisest  and  the  noblest  apparently  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  burn  incense  on  the  altar  of  Democracy,  Robert 
Lowe  held  ftist  to  the  old  gods,  the  old  creed,  the  old  ritual. 
He  was  an  aristocrat  to  the  core,  in  no  class  signification,  but 
in  the  solid  and  substantial  sense  that  he  believed  in  Govern- 
ment by  the  he  A,  and  utterly  disbelieved  in  the  sagacity  or 
superior  wisdom  of  the  crowd.' 

This  is  no  d(>ubt  profoundly  true  ;  but  I  would  like  to  add 
one  further  remarK'.  Much  as  Lord  Sherbrooke  detested  the 
perpetual  tinkering  of  our  Constitution  in  a  democratic  direc- 
tion, and  purely  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  contending  factions, 
he  was  i)robably  less  influenced  by  class  feeling  and  social 
prejudice  than  any  English  state;;man  of  tlie  time ;  while,  as 
a  Minister,  he  was  the  most  active  of  reformers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  State  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside.  Li  his 
eyes  character  and  merit  should  be  the  sole  passport  to  power 
and  promotion,  and  with  never  a  thought  of  tickling  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings,  he  urged  with  rare  force  and  eloquence,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  our  array  could  never  be  in  a 
sound  state  until  the  privr.,te  carried  in  his  knapsack  the 
tield-nuirshal's  baton.  He  was,  as  the  Standard  jiohits  out,  a 
believer  in  the  govc  rnment  of  the  hcst ;  an  unpopular  doctrine, 
but  one  in  which  lie  is  upheld  by  most  of  the  great  and  notable 
Englislnnen  of  the  age  outside  the  mere  parliamentary  arena— 
by  such  men  as  C'arlyle  and  Tennyson,  Froude  and  Arnold. 
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But  in  his  effort  to  promote  and  reward  character  and 
merit  altogether  apart  from  favour  and  family,  Robert  Lowe 
was  more  thorough  and  consistent  than  any  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters,  and  distinctly  in  advance  of  any 
English  statesman  of  his  time. 
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CHAPTER  X 


IN    AND   OUT    OF   OFFICE 


(18.J8-1859) 


Sir  James  Outram  and  the  Mutiny — The  East  India  Company  -  Defeat  of  Pal- 
merston— Gladstone's  Mission  to  the  Ionian  Islii'ids— Tlio  Kidderminster 
Addresses—  Retirement  from  Kidderminster— Lord  Stanley's  Oiler— Friend- 
ship of  Lord  Lansdownc—  Elected  for  Calne— Macaulay  and  Seward 

xVfter  the  unpleasant  ordeal  at  Iviclderminstor,  Robert  Lowe 
lesumed  his  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  So  overwhelming 
was  Palmerston's  victory  at  the  polls,  that  he  and  his 
colleaj^iios  niif];ht  well  have  been  justified  in  thinking  they 
would  remain  in  power  for  some  years ;  but  it  is  always  the 
unexpected  that  happens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
out  of  office  in  less  than  a  year,  blown  to  pieces,  as  it  were, 
by  the  explosion  of  Orsini's  bomb  in  Paris.  Before  Lord 
Palmerston's  untimely  defeat,  however,  on  the  Conspiracy  to 
^Murder  Bill  (February  19,  1858),  the  Government  had  to 
face  its  gravest  responriibilities  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Mutiny  and  the  re-conquest  of  India.  After  Lucknow,  Sir 
James  Outram  could  never  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  jealous 
officials  and  ill-conditioned  scribes.  Robert  Lowe  had  i-ead 
the  man  aright — his  deeds,  and  still  more  his  character, 
would  have  inspired  the  pen  of  Plutarch.  Unfortunately,  the 
correspondence  that  is  known  to  have  passed  between  Lowe 
and  Outram  during  the  Mutiny  cannot  bo  found.  One  large 
box  containing  Sir  James  Outram's  letters  of  this  period  was 
lost  and  has  never  been  recovered  ;  among  them  were  a  number 
of  Lord  Sherbrooke's. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  expedited,  if  it  did  not  actually  cause, 
the  extuiction  of  the  East  India  Company.     As  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  chief  defender  of  the  Company  as  well  as  its  chief 
official,  emphatically  declared,  this   was  the  will  and  act  of 
Lord  Palmer ston,  although  he  was  thrown  out  of  office  before 
he  could  carry  his  India  Bill.     India  was  a  subject  on  which 
Lowe,  from  his  former  connection  with  the  Board  of  Control, 
could  on  all  occasions  address  the  House  with  weight  and 
authority.     Accordingly,  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate 
(February  15,  1858),  he  rose  and  delivered  a  long  and  able 
speech,  in   which  he  demonstrated  how  cumbrous   and   in- 
efficient the  existing  system  had  become.     His  speech  was  a 
thoroughgoing  defence  of  Palmerston's  policy  for  the  abolition 
of  the  East  India  Company,  which  so  cool  and  temperate  a 
critic  as   Lord   Malmesbury   deliberately   termed   an   act   of 
spoliation.     Lord  Malmesbury's  own  leaders,  liowevei',  were 
subsequently   the   instruments   of  its   consummation.      The 
night  after  Lowe  spoke,  the  House  divided  upon  the  question 
that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  the  India  Bill,  when  Lord 
Palmerston  had  a  majority  of  no  less  than  145.     In  exactly  a 
week's  time  he  was  thrown  out  of  office  by  a  coalition  of 
Conservatives,  Liberals,  Peelites,  and  peace-at-any-price  men, 
for  bringing  in  a  measure  to  prevent  assassins  and  dyna- 
niitards  from  abusing  the  hospitality  of  this  country.     It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  such  a  powerful  and  popular  Minister  should 
have  been  overthrown  in  so  just  a  cause ;  but  since  then  we 
have  ourselves   undergone  certain   transatlantic   experiences 
and  are  no  longer  inclined  to  regard  the  murder  of  foreign 
potentates  as  a  Ihic  art. 

On  February  25th,  1858,  Lord  Palmerston  resigned,  and 
the  Queen  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Robert  Lowe  then 
took  his  farewell  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  where  for  the  past 
three  years  he  had  laboured  in  the  public  interest  with  much 
zeal  and,  on  the  whole,  with  eminent  success.  As  soon  as 
the  new  Ministry  was  formed,  intrigue,  as  Greville  says,  went 
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on  apace.  In  the  Opposition,  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
Russell  were  brought  into  alliance,  if  not  amity,  while  Lord 
Derby  began  to  angle  afresh  for  the  Peelites.  Sir  James 
Graham  was  offered  a  place,  as  were  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Eventually,  as  is  well  known,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone accepted  the  post  of  Lc  rd  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  which  a  short  time  afterwards  slipped  away 
altogether  from  our  control.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  a  facetious  and  once  famous  Member  of  Parliament 
lofers  to  this  matter,  and  also  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  activity  in 
obstructing '  the  passage  of  the  Divorce  Bill  previously  passed 
by  the  Palmerston  Government. 

Ilobcrt  Lowe  to  Bernal  Osborne. 

Cateiham,  Keigatc  :  Nov.  14,  1858. 

Gladstont'  jL>oes  to  the  Ionian  Islands  to  raise  them,  as  he  says, 
in  the  social  scale,  his  view  being  that  they  are  an  oppressed  and 
injureil  nationality.  He  went  by  the  advice  of  that  sago,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  take  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  which,  after  his  twenty-nine  speeches  in  one  day  on  the 
Divorce  Bill,  nobody  had  any  reason  to  doubt.  Of  course  he  is  to 
advise  the  cession  of  five  of  the  islands,  to  our  Cabinet,  which  seems 
to  want  as  much  advising  as  the  Crown  of  which  it  is  the  adviser. 

Early  in  December,  1858,  Mr.  Lowe  went  down  to 
Kidderminster  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  views  on  the 
political  situation.  The  scene  was  in  strange  contrast  to  that 
of  the  election  riots.  The  mayor  took  the  chair,  a  large 
number  of  working  men  filled  the  l)()dy  of  the  hall,  and  the 
speaker  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  opening  portion 
of  the  speech  was  mainly  concerned  with  India,  and  Lowe 
wjis  not  sparing  in  his  criticism  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  Derby,  for  what  he  considered  their 

'  Mr.  l{ol)crt  Wilson,  tlic  author  of  The  FJfc  and  Times  of  Qiircn  Victoria 
(Ciisscll),  writes  :  '  Tliis  was  tlio  first  of  the  roconlcd  cases  of  "  obstruction  "  in 
the  modern  sense  of  tiie  word.  Mr.  I'arnell  usr-d  at  one  time  to  justify  his 
tactics  hy  citing'  as  a  precedent  Mr.  Ghidstout  h  i)|  oosM.on  to  the  Divorce  Bill/ 
p.  7V2n. 
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factious  eoiuliict  in  regard  to  Lord  Canning's  famous  pro- 
clamation to  the  talookdars  of  Oudh.  Lord  Ellenborough,  it 
will  be  remembered,  luiu  been  compelled  to  resi;.tn  on  this 
business,  and  Lord  Sianley  went  from  the  Colonial  Office  to 
the  Board  of  Control  and  afterwards  became  Ih-st  Secretary 
of  State  for  Lidia.  After  declaring  that  on  India  and  all 
other  (juestions  the  Derby  Ministry  were  simply  carrying  into 
law  Lord  Palmerston's  measures,  or  doing  nothing  at  all,  he 
made  a  passing  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  mission  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  :— 

These  committees  and  cominissio'is  are  virtually  irresponsible 
bodies,  and  they  are  mere  shields  and  cloaks  behind  which  the 
Ciovernnient  seek  to  protect  themselves  from  the  duty  of  governing. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  if  they  believe  that  discontent  to  be  of  a 
nature  which  they  can  remove,  to  make  inc^uiries  into  the  cause,  and 
when  they  have  done  so  to  administer,  by  their  own  authority,  or  to 
recommend  to  Parliament,  if  its  authority  be  needed,  a  suitable 
remedy.  Instead  of  that,  what  do  tbey  do  '?  They  seek  out  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  talent  who  is  not  politically  connected  with 
them,  but  who  is  the  hrst  orator  in  the  House  of  Connnons,  and  they 
send  him  to  inquire  and  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  What  do  they 
pay  a  Colonial  Secretary  for  but  t'j  inquire  into  such  cases  ?  Why 
is  he  to  get  a  dry  nurse  at  the  expense  of  the  country '?  They  send 
out  a  gentleman  who  is  to  come  back  committed  to  a  scheme,  so  that 
if  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  some  moment  should  venture  to  propose 
it,  he  may  have  the  support  of  the  first  orator  of  the  age.  My 
notions  of  government  are  ditt'erent  to  these.  '  Who  rules  free  men 
should  himself  be  free,'  at  least  from  those  terrors  which  frighten 
weak  men  and  to  which  if  men  be  subject,  tliough  they  may  be 
jiiniable  citizens,  good  subjects,  and  exemplary  fathers,  they  are 
utterly  unfit  for  high  ollfice  in  a  great  empire  like  ours. 

From  this,  as  well  as  from  his  allusion  to  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  Oxford  Pnion,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Lord  Sherbrooke  ranked  him  as  the  foremost  of  parliamentary 
orators ;  hut  he  considered  John  Bright's  more  moving  and 
impressive,  if  less  cultured  and  varied,  efforts  far  more  effec- 
tive outside  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  in 
this  speech  to  the  electors  of  Kidderminster  that  Lowe  first 
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explained,  in  all  their  fulness,  ln's  views  on  the  cjuestion  of 
parliamentary  reform.  His  frie  <!,  Sir  John  Simon,  who,  as 
certain  pages  of  this  work  will  show,  is  a  political  philosopher 
as  well  as  a  man  of  science,  and  who  is,  moreover,  a  careful 
student  of  Edmund  Burke,  has  often  declared  that  these 
Kidderminster  addresses  are  on  the  same  plane  of  high  rea- 
soning as  Burke's  addresses  to  the  electors  of  Bristol. 

What  I  imagine  Sir  John  Simon  means  hy  instituting  a 
comparison  hetween  the  political  addresses  of  Edmund  Burke 
and  those  of  Kohert  Lowe,  is  that  in  both  we  find  polities 
dealt  with,  not  as  a  mere  question  of  partisan  intrigue,  imt  as 
a  subject  of  philosophic  research  and  iui^uiry,  and  that  both 
of  these  remarkable  men  invariably  paid  their  constituents 
the  high  compliment  of  speaking  to  them  as  a  man  does  to 
an  intellectual  friend  on  an  earnest  and  important  matter — 
that  is,  with  perfect  frankness  and  with  no  tinge  of  flattery 
or  vulgar  adulation. 

It  was  quite  in  tiiis  spirit  that  Lowe  submitted  his  opinions 
on  parliamentary  reform,  laying  his  whole  mind,  so  to  speak, 
open  to  the  electors ;  not  in  any  way  toning  down  or  attempt- 
ing to  soften  his  objections  to  the  various  democratic  measures 
which  were  fast  rising  into  popularity  all  over  the  country. 
He  began  by  confessing  his  own  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the 
Eeform  Bill  of  Lord  Grey,  and  stated  that  he  still  thought 
it  an  absolutely  necessary,  as  well  as  a  beneficial,  measure. 
But  he  maintained  that  there  had  been  anotlier  and  still 
*  more  imporbitit  Beiorm  Bill,'  which  in  his  opinion  rendered 
all  further  radical  change  in  our  Constitution  needless,  and  in 
all  likelihood  evil. 

I  allude  to  the  introduction  into  this  couiitry  of  railways  and 
electric  telegraphs,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tLiit  th<>y  have 
made  England  its  own  metropolis,  and  have  broucfht  every  con- 
stituency into  close  contact  with  its  members  whenever  it  chooses. 
Instead  of  a  long  interval  and  a  tedious  journey,  any  constituency  may 
now,  in  a  few  hours,  connnunicate  with  its  members  and  make  such 
representations  as  it  may  think  proper.     By  this  means  tbe  influence 
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of  constituencies  over  their  members  has  been  much  increased,  and 
n  great  amount  of  public  opinion  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  we  have  achieved  that,  is  it  not  something 
tliat  we  have  been  able  to  do  it  in  this  old  England  of  ours  without 
parting  company  with  the  past  ?  Is  it  not  something  that  we  have 
been  able  to  establish  a  Government  which,  to  a  great  extent,  reflects 
the  popular  will  and  opinion,  without  any  serious  convulsion 
and  without  breaking  down  those  principles  and  landmarks  of  the 
( 'onstitution  whicli  we  have  inherited  from  our  forefathers  ?  I  hold 
it  to  be  no  trifling  advantage  that  we  have  been  able  to  secuio 
an  essentially  popular  (lovernment — a  Government  in  accordance 
witli  the  will  and  intelligence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  country 
without  breaking  down  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Lords  ['  Hear, 
hear,'  and  some  dissent  from  a  small  knot  of  Chartists  who  held 
possession  of  one  corner  of  the  room].  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  the  forming  of  Constitutions  in  the  Colonies,  and  I  must  say  that 
the  man  who  needlessly  attacks  the  House  of  Lords,  appeals  to  one 
of  the  very  least  noble  and  least  exalted  passions  of  the  human 
heart — the  passion  of  envy— by  trying  to  raise  up  a  feeling  against 
those  who,  in  the  matter  of  rank  or  riches,  may  be  our  superiors,  as 
if  their  happiness  or  good  fortune  was  our  misery,  or  as  if  we  should 
be  any  better  if  we  succeeded  in  dragging  them  down  to  our  level. 
Now,  I  tell  you  that  if  we  were  to-morrow  to  abolish  the  House  of 
Peers  altogether,  the  best  thing  that  we  could  do  the  day  after  to- 
morrow would  be  set  to  work  to  reconstruct  it.  The  great  difticulty 
which  we  have  hud  in  framing  Colonial  Governments  has  always 
been  with  respect  to  a  House  of  Peers.  We  can't  import  into  a  new 
colony  those  elements  connected  with  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
country  of  which  the  House  of  Peers  is  a  sort  of  hereditary  depositary. 
We  have  only  this  alternative.  I'lither  the  Governor  must  appoint 
colonists  to  play  the  part,  and  they,  having  no  support  in  public; 
opinion,  and  being  no  more  distinguished  than  their  brother- 
colonists,  are  often  looked  down  upon  and  despised  ;  or — for  it  is  im- 
P'^  isible  to  conduct  legislation  without  two  chambers — they  must 
have  a  second  elective  chamber.  The  result  of  this  is  that  one 
chamber  takes  one  view,  and  the  other  another,  and  a  deadlock 
ensues.  Now,  in  the  House  of  Peers  we  have  a  body  highly  orna- 
mental and  also  remarkably  useful ;  because  it  gives  to  us  time  to 
delii)erate  over  the  measures  we  propose,  and  because  it  does  not 
pretend,  and  is  not  competent  to  otter,  any  serious  opposition  to  us  ; 
so  that  the  people  have  tlie  advantage  of  having  their  own  way  v.lien 
they  know  their  own  minds,  aiul  yet  are  saved  from  the  dangers  of 
precipitation  while  they  preserve  that  which  is  almost  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  monarciiy — a  peerage  to  surround  and  ornament 
the  Throne. 
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With  regard  to  the  poHtical  philosophy  of  this  passage  much 
may  be  urged,  especially  in  support  of  Lowe's  views  on  the 
'  great  democratic  passion  ' — that  of  envy.  As  to  the  neces- 
sity we  should  he  under  of  reconstructing  the  House  of  Peers 
on  the  morrow,  were  we  at  any  time  wantonly  to  destroy  it, 
our  only  guide  is  the  experience  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose 
conduct  coincided  with  Lord  Sherbrooke's  theory.  The  remarks 
on  colonial  Upper  Honses  are  very  interesting  and  undeniably 
correct ;  they  have  bem  the  stumbling-block  of  colonial  Consti- 
tutions, and  yet  the  only  alternative,  a  unicameral  legislature, 
is  a  political  experiment  which  colonists  are  chary  of  trying. 

Li  declaring  that  he  was  resolutely  opposed  to  any  radical 
change  in  the  Constitution,  such  as  manhood  suft'rage  or  Mr. 
Bright's  principle  of  equal  electoral  districts,  Lowe  said  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  prepared  to  disfranchise  boroughs 
that  had  sunk  into  Old  Sarums '  and  to  give  representation  to 
those  that  had  risen  into  wealth  and  importance.  lie  also 
thought  that  Lord  Grey's  Ikeform  Bill  was  mischievous  in 
regard  to  the  representation  of  the  counties.  It  divided  many 
counties  hito  two,  and  thus  converted  a  constituency  which, 
when  acting  together,  was  one  great  and  independent  body, 
into  two  close  districts  in  the  power  of  one  or  two  great  land- 
owners. '  I  go  further '  (he  added),  '  and  say  that  the  county 
franchise  appears  to  me  to  be  eminently  unfair,  for  it  excludes 
from  a  voice  in  the  representation  of  the  country  a  vast  deal 
of  its  property  and  intelligence.  I  hold  it  to  l)e  absurd  that 
persons  who  do  not  live  in  a  house  worth  50Z.  a  year  in  a 
county  should  be  excluded  from  the  franchise,  and  therefore  I 
supported  Mr.  Locke  King's  measure  for  reducing  the  county 
francliise  to  10/.'  But  while  advocating  all  such  reasonable 
changes  and  modifications,  he  (having  b^^f.n  in  America)  took 
a  very  different  view  of  American  institutions  to  those  pro- 
pounded by  ]\Ir.  ]h-ight.     He  was  a  memljer,  he  said,  of  a 

'  In  the  Viincs,  more  than  nncf,  he  advocated  tlie  disfiancliisement  of  Gahie, 
(hungh  it  fuinislied  hi)n  witli  a  seat  in  tlie  House  of  C-onimons. 
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^finistry  which  lost  the  coniidcneo  of  tho  House  of  Couniions 
ahout  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  hy  one  o'clock  next 
<lay  was  forced  to  make  up  its  mind  to  relinquish  office.  Far 
different  was  the  i^osition  of  Congress,  which  could  hi  no  wise 
pi,>  an  end  to  the  life  of  a  ^linistry.  Why  had  the  popular 
chaml)er  in  old  and  monarchical  England  so  mucii  more, 
power  than  the  American  Congress  ?  The  fact  was  that,  if 
Congress  were  entrusted  with  that  supreme  authority,  as  soon 
as  all  the  places  hi  tlu>  (loveniment  were  filled  up,  a  comhhia- 
tion  of  the  disappointed  would  he  vuised,  and  the  United 
States  would  have  \\\v  frlicity  of  having  a  new  "Afinistry  ahout 
once  a  fortnight,  II  wa^  »iurel\  a  triumph  for  Eiigland  that 
hlie  could  entrust  llu'  House  of  CV^mnioiiH  with  the  ahsolute 
l»ower  of  making  and  unuu.  ing  g<Aernmcnis. 

His  u\|dress,  which  was  well  received,  considering  that  it 
must  have  heen  uni)alahilile  to  the  Chartists  an<l  many  of  tiie 
workhig  men  present,  closed  with  a  line  peroration. 

I  confess  that  it  is  with  very  great  impatience  1  constantly  hear 
this  country  referred  to  foreign  nations  for  an  example.  Mr,  i/urki' 
said  of  this  country  that  slavery  could  be  had  anywhere,  bm 
freedoin  was  that  pearl  of  great  price  of  which  England  had  ihxi 
monopoly,     lint  times  seemed  to  have  changed,  for  now 

Each  pert  adopt  disowns  a  Lritou's  part. 

And  plucks  the  name  of  Enjfland  I'roni  liis  heart ; 

A  sioady  patriot  of  the  world  alone, 

The  friend  of  every  countrv  hut  his  own. 

We  are  told,  forsootli,  that  we  are  to  take  an  example  from  Sardinia, 
or  from  our  colonies,  which  are  not  two  years  old  in  self-government ; 
we,  who  have  had  a  House  of  Commons  for  000  years,  are  to  learn 
from  the  mushroom  States  of  America ;  we  are  to  learn  from  every- 
where except  from  that  rich  repository  of  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
the  history  of  our  own  country.  .  .  .  Let  me  entreat  you  to  beware 
not  to  be  led  away  by  plausible  or  ambiguous  expressions  to  assent 
to  a  measure  which,  if  carried  cut,  would  have  the  effect  of  swamp- 
ing the  property  and  intelligence  of  the  country  by  j,'iving  the  power 
of  representation  to  mere  numbers.  Remember  that  such  a  projjo- 
sition  would  have  been  ridiculed  by  the  immortal  Shakespeare  ;  that 
it  would  have  been  repudiated  by  Hampden,  by  Pym,  by  Cromwell, 
by  Milton,  by  Russell  and  by  Sidney — the  founders  of  our  liberty  ; 
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that  it  would  have  <,'aine(l  no  acceptance  in  the  vi^'Ol•olls  mind  of 
C-hatham ;  that  it  would  have  been  repudiated  as  uhsurd  by  the 
philosophic  mind  of  Burke  and  by  all  the  bright  intellects  of  history, 
by  Fox  and  Pitt  down  to  Peel,  to  Cannin*,'  and  Macaulay.  I  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  say  publicly  that  which  we  all  say  to  our- 
selves. 1  know  the  hostility  that  I  thereby  provoke,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  meet  the  consequences,  for  those  are  principles  that  I 
cannot  and  dare  not  tritfe  with. 

Now,  like  him  wlio  uttered  these  words,  larffe  numbers  of 
Englishmen  have  visited  America  or  lived  in  the  colonies,  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  fashionable  doctrine  that  we  should  turn  to 
these  new  communities  on  all  occasions  for  political  instruc- 
tion. It  was  quite  otherwise  when  IJobcrt  Lowe  expressed  his 
convictions  to  the  electors  of  Kidderminster,  Then,  not  only 
vulgar  demagogues,  but  respected  popular  leaders  such  as 
Bright  and  Cobdcn,  could  not  sit  down  to  a  banquet  in  com- 
pany with  an  American  tourist  v;ithout  assuring  him  that  his 
country  was  infinitely  superior  to  their  own.  In  America 
there  was  no  House  of  Peers,  no  State  Church,  no  other 
dreadful  social  anomaly.  The  Transatlantic  guest  must  have 
often  been  quite  at  a  loss  to  respcmd  to  these  compliments  on 
his  nationality;  but  if,  in  return  for  them,  he  ventured  to 
belaud  the  institutions  of  England,  he  would  be  sure  to  otfend 
the  reforming  zeal  of  some  of  his  English  entertainers.  "We 
have  changed  all  that.  Charles  Dickens,  who  had  no  political 
theories  (and  whose  impressions  were  therefore  the  more  valu- 
able), crossed  the  Atlantic  and  beheld  Mr.  Scadder  and  Mr. 
Pogram,  and  on  his  return  drew  tluir  portraits  for  us.  The 
novel  of  Martin  Chii::leu'it  effectually  destroyed  that  pro- 
American  adulation  formerly  indulged  in  by  all  classes  of 
Engliali  reformers  whenever  they  wished  to  attack  any  of  their 
country's  institutions  of  which  they  disapproved.  But  Bobert 
Lowe  was  the  only  English  statesman  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  who,  from  his  own  experience  as  an  Australian  colonist, 
and  his  personal  observations  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
could  warn  his  countrymen  that  to  uproot  is  not  always  the  way 
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to  reform  ;  that  if  we  wantonly  destroy  every  old  institution  we 
irrevocably  break  with  our  historif  past,  whilst  we  do  not 
lighten  tlu'  burden  of  life  for  n  single  man  or  woman,  and  the 
England  of  history  and  tradition  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

R()l)ert  Lowe  had  from  the  first  been  retui'ned  for  Kidder- 
minster by  receiving  a  certain  measure  of  Conservative  sup- 
port ;  this,  with  the  solid  Liberal  vote,  made  his  position  so 
secure  that  no  amount  of  money  spent  on  behalf  of  a  rival 
candidate  could  in  any  way  affect  it.  It  seems  strange,  after 
such  an  address — a  Conseivutive  address  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term — that  it  was  the  Tories  who  deserted  his  banner. 
But  HO  it  was  ;  and  on  April  H,  1851),  after  a  canvass  of  the 
borough,  he  issued  an  address,  stating  that  though  he  still 
enjoyed  the  support  of  th(>  whole  Liberal  party,  he  found 
himself  abandoned  by  the  Conservatives,  and  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  resort  to  corruj^tion  or  to  be  defeated  in  the  election. 
Overtures  had  already  been  made  to  him  from  more  important 
constituencies.  During  the  last  contest  he  gave  a  candid 
explanation  of  one  which  had  been  much  misrepresented  by 
his  opponents,  and  made  a  ground  of  disaffection  towards 
him.  He  was  charged  with  having  canvassed  for  Man- 
chester while  standing  for  Kidderminster.  This  was  his 
frank  reply  on  the  nomination  day :  '  I  never  gave  either 
directly  or  indirectly  authority  to  anyone  to  canvass  for  me, 
or  nominate  me,  or  in  any  way  to  associate  my  name  with 
^Manchester.  A  deputation,  however,  waited  upon  me  from 
]\ranchester,  and  presented  a  petition  signed  by  4,000  electors, 
and  stated  that  16,000/.  had  been  subscribed  to  ensure  my 
election  free  of  expense  if  I  would  consent  to  be  nominated.  I 
replied  to  the  deputation  that  I  was  pledged  to  Kidderminster, 
for  it  was  to  it  I  owed  my  first  introduction  to  public  life,  and 
1  could  not  forget  the  kindness  of  my  first  friends.  I  after- 
wards received  a  telegraphic  despatch  asking  if  I  would  serve 
as  their  member  provided  I  was  elected  without  my  taking 
any  steps  in  the  matter.     I  replied  in  the  negative.' 
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It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lowe  should  have  felt 
somewhat  disgusted  with  the  borough,  and  especially  with  the 
Conservative  voters,  who  had  hitherto  supported  him,  for  their 
intention  to  revert  to  the  state  of  things  when  both  parties 
bribed  the  electors  and,  as  a  rule,  when  the  candidate,  whether 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  who  spent  most  money  was  returned. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  Tory  wire-pullers  in  London  felt 
that  they  could  secure  the  representation  of  Kidderminster 
for  the  party  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  bribes  and  beer 
money.  The  local  lead(;rs  were  probably  anxious  to  break 
the  compact  which  virtually  handed  over  the  seat  to  Mr.  Lowe 
and  again  to  enjoy  all  the  fierce  excitement  of  an  uncertain 
and  hotly  contested  light,  during  which  some  thousands  of 
pounds  would  be  spent  in  their  midst.  It  seems  clear  that 
some  of  Lowe's  friends  must  have  remonstrated  with  him 
about  his  retirement.  His  chief  supporters  called  a  meeting 
and  drew  up  an  address  expressive  of  their  regret  at  the  course 
he  had  taken.  This  address  went  fully  as  far  as  Mr.  Lowe's 
own  in  the  assertion  that  before  his  advent  in  Kidderminster 
the  borough  was  notoriously  corrupt.  It  further  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  defection  of  the  Conservatives,  who  had  hitherto 
joined  with  them  in  the  interests  of  purity  of  election,  Mr. 
Lowe  would  inevitably  be  beaten  unless  he  resorted  to  the 
same  tactics  as  his  opponents.  On  the  same  day  that  this 
meeting  of  his  Liberal  supporters  was  held,  Robert  Lowe  wrote 
a  brief  letter  to  his  old  Oxford  friend.  Canon  Melville,  who  had 
lirst  introduced  him  to  the  electors.  The  letter  is  even  more 
explicit  and  outspoken  than  his  printed  address. 

Bohcrt  Loice  to  Canon  Melville. 

April  11,  1859. 

My  dear  M,  Iville, — I  never  for  a  moment  doubted  Lord  Ward's 
goodwill  nor  Chadwick's,  only,  unfortunately,  his  power  is  not  equal 
to  it.  1  have  truly  explained  the  cause  of  my  defeat  in  my  parting 
address.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  much  I  owe  you  for  seven  years' 
possession,  and  only  hope  I  may  be  able  to  prove  it  in  something 
stronger  than  words.    Let  them  talk.    Even  to  the  Tories  and  the 
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parsons  (excuse  me)  it  can  be  no  source  of  permanent  gratification 
to  see  the  town  fall  back  into  the  slough  in  which  it  had  been  for 
so  many  years  wallowing  when  we  pulled  it  out.  I  have,  at  any 
rate,  baulked  them  of  the  saturnalia  which  they  had  promised  them- 
selves, and  I  hope  exonerated  Mr.  Huddlestone  from  the  payment 
of  the  eighty-four  bribes  which  I  am  told  he  had  promised.  Don't 
believe  that  I  gave  up  too  soon.  It  is  the  interest  of  those  to  say 
so  who  hope  to  get  up  a  new  contest,  but  I  know  better.  Don't  let 
such  a  thing  take  place  if  you  can  help  it.  It  would  only  give  them 
a  triumph  and  enter  the  people  anew  in  the  taste  of  corruption. 

Si  Pergama  dcxtrd. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  Lowe. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Sherbrooke's  wish  to  relieve  the 
future  Baron  Huddlestone  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
contest  for  Kidderminster,  the  townsfolk  were  not  to  be  baulked 
of  what  he  called  their  saturnalia.  Huddlestone  was  not 
only  opposed  by  a  local  Liberal,  but  beaten.  On  the  face  of  it 
this  might  seem  to  justify  Lowe's  friends,  who  thought  that  he 
should  not  have  withdrawn  from  the  contest ;  but  this  is  a 
matter  that  can  only  be  determined  by  knowing  what  were  the 
election  expenses   of  Baron  Huddlestone  and  his  successful 

rival. 

A  few  days  after  his  retirement  from  Kidderminster  Lowe 
received  a  remarkable  offer  from  the  present  Earl  of  Derby, 
then  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Considering 
that  their  relation  in  the  House  had  from  the  first  been  that 
of  political  opponents,  and  that  on  the  very  subject  of  India, 
they  had  taken  opposite  sides,  and  that  even  in  his  last 
Kidderminster  speech  Lowe  had  attacked  the  Tory  Government 
unsparingly,  the  following  letter  redounds  highly  to  the  honour 
of  both  writer  and  recipient. 

Lord  Stanley  to  the  Eight  Hon.  B.  Lowe. 

23  St.  .James's  Square  :  April  17,  1850. 

Dear  Mr.  LoAve, — I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you  which 
I  sincerely  hope  you  may  find  it  compatible  with  your  duty  and 
private  interest  to  accept.  You  are  aware  that  by  Mr.  Peacock's 
acceptance  of  the  Chief  Justiceship  there  is  a  vacant  seat  in  the 
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Council  at  Calcutta — that  of  the  fourth,  or  legislative  member,  as  he 
has  always  been  called.  It  has  often  been  debated  whether  this 
office  was  necessary  to  be  retained  or  not.  Lord  Canning  has  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  in  the 
Council,  besides  the  Judges,  a  colleague  versed  in  matters  of  law 
and  legislation.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns,  and  which  I  need 
not  here  repeat,  are  to  my  mind  convincing.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  important,  in  the  actual  state  of  India,  that  the  new  member  of 
Council  should  not  bf>  merely,  or  principally  a  lawyer,  but  should 
understand  thoroughly  financial  and  general  business.  Practical 
ability  and  varied  experience  are  the  requisites  for  the  oftice  in 
question.  It  has  become  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  find  someone  to 
fill  it  who  is  at  once  unconnected  with  the  Indian  services  and  yet 
not  unacquainted  with  Indian  aft'airs,  who  has  legal  knowledge  and 
training  without  being  exclusively  a  lawyer,  v/lio  is  a  law  reformer 
and  to  whom  questions  of  trade,  finance,  and  general  administration 
will  be  tolerably  familiar.  If  to  these  qualifications  be  added  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  public  and  Parliamentary  feeling  in  cases 
where  it  will  bear  upon  Indian  legislation,  the  desired  combination 
is  complete.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  know  of  no  one 
person  in  whom  these  conditions  are  so  fully  satisfied  as  in  yourself. 
The  Bar  and  the  India  Board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  Parliament, 
the  Law  Commission,  have  each  contributed  to  give  you  the  requisite 
information,  and  the  feeling  would  be  general,  both  in  India  and 
here,  that  your  acceptance  of  the  post  now  vacant  would  materially 
strengthen  the  local  government.  It  is  in  that  belief  that  (acting 
with  the  entire  approval  of  Lord  Derby  and  of  Mr.  Disraeli)  I  ob- 
tained the  Queen's  sanction  to  make  you  the  offer  of  it ;  and  that 
offer,  for  the  sake  of  India,  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  accept. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  our  relative  positions  in  English  politics. 
India  must  always  be  neutral  ground,  even  if  the  differences  of 
English  parties  were  not  more  factitious  and  personal  than  real  and 
deep-seated.  I  am  certain  that  no  considerations  of  this  kind  will 
weigh  with  you.  They  have  not  prevented  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
from  accepting  the  Persian  Mission,  nor  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  from 
undertaking  Madras.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you  for  a  decision,  but 
at  least  you  will,  I  am  sure,  not  reject  the  offer  I  make  without  full 
consideration. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Stanley. 

Lowe  promptly  declined  Lord  Stanley's  proposal,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  greatly  valued  the  personal 
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tribute  it  implied,  coming  from  one  of  whose  sagacity  and 
judgment  he  ever  entertained  the  highest  opinion.  Although 
he  did  not  see  his  way  to  accept  this  appointment,  he 
devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  subject  of  Indian  law 
reform,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  1861  ;  his 
colleagues  being  Sir  John  Romilly,  Chief  Justice  Erie,  Sir 
E.  Ryan,  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macleod.  '  These 
gentlemen,'  wrote  Sir  Henry  Maine,  '  have  devoted  much  of  a 
leisure  which  they  could  ill  spare  to  the  preparation  of  a  code 
which,  to  judge  from  this  first  instalment,  while  it  possesses 
all  that  is  best  worth  keeping,  and  of  most  general  applica- 
tion in  English  law,  combines  with  it  a  simplicity  of  form 
and  an  intelligibility  of  statement  which  a  French  coditier 
might  envy.' 

While  Lord  Stanley  was  urging  Lowe  to  go  to  India,  Lord 
Lansdowne  wrote  to  offer  him  his  powerful  support  if  he  cared 
to  represent  Calne  ;  and  he  also  received  an  offer  to  stand  for 
Birmingham.  He  conveyed  all  this  exciting  news  as  well  as 
his  decision  in  a  letter  of  exemplary  brevity  to  Canon  Melville. 
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Bohcrt  Loioe  to  Canon  Melville. 

April  19,  IBoO. 

My  dea)-  Melville, — You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  in  the  same 
24  hours  I  was  invited  to  stand  for  Birmingham  (expenses  paid) 
against  John  Bright ;  to  go  out  to  India  as  Legislative  Counsellor 
i'H,000  a  year  ;  and  to  sit  for  Calne  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  I  chose 
the  last.     So  that  Fortune  has  not  wholly  forgotten  me.    In  haste. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RoBEiiT  Lowe. 


Sir  W.  Fenwick  WillianiR,,  of  Kars,  had  represented  Calne 
in  the  last  Parliament,  but  he  retired  at  this  time  on  accepting 
the  post  of  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Canada.  Lord 
Lansdowne  at  once  proffered  his  influence  to  Mr.  Lowe,  should 
he  care  to  stand  in  the  Liberal  interest  for  that  small  but 
ancient  and  historic  borough.  By  accepting  Lord  Lansdowne's 
offer,  Lowe  subjected  himself  to  the  taunt  of  Bright  that  he 
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was  merely  the  nominee  of  an  influential  nobleman,  M'ho 
could,  liad  he  chosen,  have  sent  instead  of  an  intellectual 
gladiator,  his  hutler  or  groom  into  Parliament.  In  the  heat 
of  debate,  Mr.  Bright  perhaps  forgot  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  his 
own  leader,  owed  his  entry  into  the  House  of  Commons 
entirely  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Not 
only  so,  but  in  a  memorable  debate  in  1859— the  very  year 
that  Lowe  was  returned  for  Calne — j\Ir.  Gladstone  delivered 
a  speech  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  the  greatest 
parliamentary  leaders,  including  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning, 
and  Peel,  had  all  entered  Parliament  through  these  '  pocket ' 
boroughs.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  in 
all  probability  would  have  preferred  to  stand  for  Manchester 
or  Birmingham  rather  than  Calne,  but  for  the  unfortunsite 
condition  of  his  eyesight.  As  he  himself  explains,  he  felt  his 
deliciency  most  in  dealing  with  groups  of  men  and  strangers ; 
in  his  own  social  circle,  or  even  in  the  House  itself,  he  could 
manage  very  well.  It  is  true  that  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  who 
was  totally  blind  after  his  twenty- fourth  year,  not  only 
represented  Brighton,  but  also  Hackney,  a  populous  Londtjn 
suburb ;  but  then  Mr.  Fawcett  was  carried  into  Parliament 
on  the  crest  of  the  Pieform  wave. 

Had  Robert  Lowe  in  1859  elected  to  contest  eitlior 
]\ranchester  or  Birmingham,  he  could  only  have  hoped  to 
succeed  by  a  resolute  and  persistent  canvass,  and  by  coming 
into  personal  relations  with  as  many  of  the  electors  as  possible. 
This,  I  take  it,  he  felt  to  be  a  task  altogether  beyond  his 
powers.  There  were  only  two  alternatives  if  he  desired  to 
conthuie  his  public  career.  The  one  was  to  find  a  compara- 
tively small  borough  in  which  the  majority  of  moderate  men 
of  both  parties  should  unite  to  elect  him,  as  was  the  case  at 
Kidderminster  for  seven  years ;  the  other  was  to  accept  the 
support  of  an  influential  nobleman  like  the  IMarquis  of 
Lansdowne,  between  whom  and  himself  there  was  sufficient 
political  agreement  and  personal  esteem  for  the  one  to  be  able 
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to  make  the  offer  freely,  and  the  other  to  be  able  to  accept  it 
without  compromising  his  independence.  These  were  abso- 
lutely the  conditions  under  which  Lowe  consented  to  sit  for 
the  borough  of  Calne.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  pocket 
boroughs  should  be  abolished  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  reminded 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1859,  Chatham  had  sat  for  Old 
Sarum,  Mr.  Pitt  for  Appleby,  and  Mr.  Canning  for  Newport ; 
and,  he  might  have  said,  himself  for  Newark.  To  this  by  no 
means  ignoble  band  may  be  added  Robert  Lowe  for  Calne. 

The  Conservative  party  in  the  borough  of  Calne  (of  which 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Jacob  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Henley  were  prominent 
members)  brought  forward  Captain  Marshall,  who  made  a 
canvass  of  the  electors,  but  finding  there  was  no  chance  of 
success,  withdrew  his  candidature.  The  nomination  took  place 
in  the  Town  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor  ;  Mr. 
Lowe  having  l)cen  duly  proposed  and  seconded.  A  clergyman 
rose  to  put  a  question  as  to  Mr.  Lowe's  view  on  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  The  mayor,  however,  ruled 
that  as  there  was  but  one  candidate,  such  or  any  question  must 
follow  election.  On  that  the  reverend  questioner  proposed 
Mr.  Henley,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  seconded  the  nomina- 
tion. This  was  done  simply  to  secure  the  question  about  the 
deceased  wife's  sister  being  put  before  the  election  took  place. 
On  the  Mayor  inquiring  of  Mr.  Henley  whether  he  accepted 
the  position,  he  replied  that  though  very  ignorant  of  parlia- 
mentary matters,  yet  if  elected  he  would  do  his  best.  A  large 
number  of  girls  from  Mr.  Henley's  flax  factory  were  present, 
and  on  a  show  of  hands  taking  place  these  held  up  both  hands, 
which  secured  their  employer  a  majority.  A  poll  was  de- 
manded for  Mr.  Lowe,  when  this  result  was  signally  reversed, 
not  more  than  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  votes  being  recorded 
for  Mr.  Henley. 

As  member  for  Calne,  Lowe  was  naturally  brought  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne — 
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the  eminent  statesman,  as  Greville  calls  him — for  whom 
he  grew  to  have  an  ever-increasing  regard.  They  were  in 
absolute  accord  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform, 
as  Lord  Landsdowne  always  distrusted  the  tactics  of  Lord 
John  Eussell.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  not  personally  ambitious, 
or  he  might  have  been  Prime  Minister,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  statesmanlike  mind,  of  generous  instincts,  and  of  princely 
hosi3itality.  Among  the  late  Lord  Sherbrooke's  papers  was 
an  undated  entry  in  regard  to  a  dinner  at  Lansdowne  House, 
which  may  interest  men  of  letters. 

*  I  dined  at  Lansdowne  House  with  Macaulay  and  Seward. 
Seward,  with  questionable  taste,  talked  of  the  dearness  of 
English  books,  and  said  he  could  buy  Macaulay's  Tlistoni  for 
two  dollars  in  New  York,  instead  of  fifty  shillings  in  England. 
Macaulay  said :  "A  Greenwich  schoolmaster  wrote  to  me  to 
complain  of  the  bad  grammar  and  spelling  of  English  Classics, 
among  whom  he  was  good  enough  to  include  me.  I  asked  him 
for  instances.  He  gave  a  list  of  fourteen  very  gross  ones.  I 
verified  the  references  and  wrote  to  him  that  I  found  no  such 
errors  in  my  book.  He  replied  that  he  was  very  sorry,  and 
that  the  only  way  he  could  account  for  his  error  was  that  he 
used  an  American  edition."  ' 

Lord  Lansdowne  died  in  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
oldest  son,  with  whom  Lowe  was  on  equally  good  terms  until 
liis  death,  in  18C6. 

Robert  Lowe  used  also  to  meet  Macaulay  at  Holland 
House,  and  enjoyed  listening  to  that  wonderful,  uninterrupted 
How  of  talk  which,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  only  needed  the 
relief  of  occasional  'brilliant  flashes  of  silence.'  It  is  always 
interesting  to  know  what  one  great  talker  thinks  of  another, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  they  are  not  always  the  best 
judges.  No  two  men  could  have  differed  more  widely  as  con- 
versationalists than  Lowe  and  Macaulay  ;  the  one  was  a  wit, 
who  could  almost  at  will  silence  an  opponent  and  set  the  table 
in  a  roar  with   an  epigram.     The  other   was  essentially   a 
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hoklor-forth,  one  who  could  talk  admirably  and  at  length  on 
any  subject  under  the  sun.  But  Lowe,  unlike  most  wits,  could, 
when  he  chose,  be  the  most  patient  of  listeners ;  the  habit  of 
attention  had  grown  upon  him,  as  through  life  he  had  learnt 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world  more  from  his  ears  than  his 
eyes.  Having  a  very  great  personal  regard  for  Macaulay,  and 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  attainments,  it  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  Robert  Lowe  to  meet 'him  in  society ;  though  he  was  fond 
of  repeating  the  saying  that  '  his  memory  had  swamped  his 
mind.' 
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MINISTER   OF   HEALTH 


With  an  Estimate  of  Lord  Sherhuooke  as  a  Sanitary  BEFORMzr., 
iiY  Sir  John  Simon,  K.C.B. 

"When  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  office  in  June,  1859,  after 
the  general  election  and  the  defeat  of  Lord  Derby,  the  newly 
elected  member  for  Calne  became  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
of  Education,  the  Lord  President  being  that  affable  Whig 
nobleman,  the  late  Earl  Granville.  By  virtue  of  this  office, 
Robert  Lowe  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Health.  It 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  precede  the  narrative  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  career  and  activity  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  by  Sir  John  Simon's  account  of  his 
work  at  the  Board  of  Health,  and  by  a  passing  picture  of  his 
contemporary  social  life.  The  necessity  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  obvious  to  all  who  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  Education  Department  per  se  that  Lord 
Sherbrooke  became  involved  in  a  momentous  conflict  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  alth(Migh  he  emerged  from  it  with 
triumph,  it  led  to  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government. 

I  count  it  among  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  attend- 
ant on  my  present  labours,  to  l';'\e  been  brought  into  personal 
relations  with  Sir  John  Simon  \\ho  was  Medical  Officer  under 
the  Privy  Council  from  185*^  to  1876.  The  opinions  of  a 
mere  layman  as  to  the  work  > 'liieved  by  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
as  practically  our  first  Minif^lfi  .f  Public  Health,  could  have 
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little  value  ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  clear  and  concise 
statement  which  Sir  John  Simon,  at  a  time  of  much  illness 
and  depression,  has  been  kind  enough  to  write  for  the  purposes 
of  this  book,  will  rank  among  the  permanent  memorials  to  the 
Chief  under  whom  this  distinguished  man  of  science  found 
such  personal  satisfaction  in  serving.  I  will  only  ask  the 
reader's  indulgence  for  a  brief  while  in  order  to  introduce 
Sir  John's  statement  by  a  few  general  remarks  bearing  on  the 
merely  political  aspects  of  this  portion  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
official  career. 

Sir  John  Simon,  it  will  be  observed,  has  pointed  out  that 
in  the  obituary  notices  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  little  if  any 
mention  was  made  of  his  invaluable  work  as  Minister  of 
Health.  The  reason  he  assigns,  doubtless  the  true  one,  is 
that  the  official  title  of  the  office  then  held  by  Robert  Lowe 
was  simply  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Education.  But 
it  may  be  remembered,  especially  by  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  London  University,  how  sharply  their  then 
member  rated  Disraeli  for  talking  in  his  airy  fashion  about 
sanitas  sanitatum,  omnia  sanitasy^  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  Tory 
watchword.  Lowe  observed  that  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  instead  of  sanitas,  Disraeli  must  have  meant  vanitas.  Had 
Lowe  cared  to  do  so,  he  might  have  gone  on  to  claim  that 
our  modern  sanitary  official  system,  and  the  whole  recog- 
nition and  endowment  of  the  medical  science  by  the  State, 
was  purely  his  own  work,  achieved  in  the  face  of  the  hostility 
of  Disraeli  and  his  party,  and  notwithstanding  the  indifference, 
or  at  best  lukewarm  support,  of  the  Palmerston  Government. 
The  facts  as  related  without  the  slightest  political  bias  in 
Sir  John  Simon's  well-known  work,  Emflisli  Sanitary  Institu- 
tions, are  of  the  highest  political  significance  merely  as  an 
illustration  of  the  strange  chances  and  perturbations  of  our 

'  No  public  man  ever  realised  more  clearly  the  value  of  watchwords  and 
phrases.  In  a  partisan  biography  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  Francis  Hitchman, 
this  Disraelian  phrase  is  quoted  as  though  it  really  constituted  in  itself  a  great 
national  policy  of  sanitation. 
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party  system.  The  question  of  the  initiation  of  a  central 
medical  officership  liad  been  bandied  about  a  good  deal  by  tlie 
two  parties,  until  at  last  a  Public  Health  Act  was  passed^ 
which  was  practically  of  no  use,  as  it  cf  iitained  a  rider  that  its 
chief  provisions  should  last  only  for  a  year. 

The  principal  opponent  at  this  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  any  measure  of  sanitary  reform  was  that  not  altogether 
reputable  aristocratic  Radical,  Mr.  Thomas  Slingsby  Buncombe, 
then  member  for  Finsbury.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt 
that  this  erratic  politician  had  a  genius  for  electioneering, 
which  made  him  feared  by  Ministers  and  persons  in  authority. 
In  a  footnote  of  Sir  John  Simon's  great  work,  there  is  a  graphic 
sketch  of  Buncombe,  which  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  ad- 
mirable political  portraits.  *  While  Mr.  Buncombe  was  not  a 
man  to  be  taken  too  seriously  in  the  House,  and  while,  indeed, 
his  just-named  contemr  orary  [Charles  Greville]  regarded  him 
as  the  greatest  "political  comedy  going,"  he  was  often  an  es- 
pecial torment  to  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench,  whose 
weak  cases  he  would  assail,  when  it  suited  him,  with  the 
warmest  indignation  of  independent  membership.  At  the  later 
times  to  which  my  text  refers,  he  was  of  broken  health,  and 
only  able  to  attend  the  House  during  the  earlier  of  its  hours 
of  business ;  but  he  could  still  attack  with  vivacity  and  as- 
surance, had  a  quick  perception  of  easy  openings  for  attack — 
especially  of  such  as  Finsbury  would  like  him  to  perceive,  and 
was  listened  to  as  a  speaker  who  amused.  Throughout  the 
years  1856-9,  he  would  always,  if  possible,  come  to  the  front 
to  oppose  anything  medical  which  Government  happened  to 
have  in  hand,  and  on  such  occasions  he  perhaps  carried  a 
certain  additional  prestige  as  the  most  notable  invalid  in  the 
House.' 

Slingsby,  or  *  Tom '  Buncombe,  as  his  intimates  called  him, 
seemed  to  have  been  altogether  too  much  for  any  zeal  in  the 
direction  of  sanitary  reform  which  Lord  Berby  or  Mr.  Bisraeli 
may  have  possessed.    It  was  not  a  question  on  which  Ministers 
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could  stir  up  any  party  fecliiif^,  and  they  grew  tired  of  being 
badgered  by  the  aristocratic  liadical  of  Finsbury,  and  decided 
practically  to  let  the  question  drop.     Just  before  they  went 
out  of  office,  however,  the  Conservatives  again  veered  round, 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  quoting  the  few  significant  words 
in  which  Sir  John  Simon  conveys  his  opinion  on  this  rolte- 
face.     '  I  at  that  time  had  reason  to  believe,  and  at  this  dis- 
tance of  thirty  years  I  may  gratefully  express  my  belief,  that 
the  sudden  change  of  resokition  was  due  to  a  conversation 
which  in  the  interval  my  political  chief  had  had  with  the 
late  Prince  Consort;  whose  highly  informed  statesman's  mind, 
always  bent  on  objects  of  public  good,  had  long  been  interested 
in  the  cause  of  sanitary  progress  ;  and  whose  opinion  expressed 
on  such  a  point  as  this  in  question  was  likely  to  be  conclusive.' 
At  this  point,  however,  Lord  Palmerston  resumed  the  reins 
of  office,  and  Piobert  Lowe  became  practically  the  Minister  of 
Public  Health.     He  very  soon  showed  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  Mr.  Duncombe  of  Finslniry  should  no  longer  control 
the  situation.    Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  the  accounts 
which  Sir  John  Simon  gives  of   Lowe's  early  ardour   as   a 
sanitary  reformer ;   how  he  devoured  Blue  Books  as  one  of 
Mr.  Mudie's  subscribers  would  rush  through  the  latest  novel, 
and   straightway  proceeded   to   examine   and   cross-examine 
every  scientific  expert  who  came  in  his  way.     He  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1858  was  made  valueless 
by  the  provision  attached  to  it,  which  meant  for  the  depart- 
ment an  annual  struggle  for  existence.     On  July  19,  1859,  he 
moved  the  third  reading  of  his  Bill  to  give  permanence  to  the 
provisions  of  1858 — and  by  so  doing  he  passed  the  measure 
that  really  established  a  permanent   Department   of  Public 
Heath  m  this  country.     Now  comes  the  comedy  of  our  party 
system !     Not  only  did   Lowe   find  himself  opposed  by  the 
irreconcileable  Duncombe,  but  the  whole  of  the  Tory  party, 
who  in  the  previous  year  had  brought  forward  the  same 
measure,  now  turned  round,  and  by  voting  with  their  old 
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uniiigoniHt  of  FiiiHljiiry,  all  but  tlirow  out  flio  mcaHure. 
Af^'JiiiiHi  tliGHO  coinbinod  forcoH,  Lowo  just  inaiui{^(!(l  to  sqiuioze 
tliOiHill  tliroiij^li  hy  101  to  1)5  votoH  ;  and  wliat  is  more,  this 
triiiinpli,  if  hiicIi  it  may  ho  call«r^.,  was  the;  vorioHt  accidont. 
'  r'or,'  writcH  Sir  John  Simon,  'just  aftor  th(j  division  a 
nKjrnhor  who  liad  taken  part  in  it  (a  foinuu-  pnisidcnt  of  tho 
lato  Jjoard)  told  mo  that  wlion  tho  division  holl  ntn^',  ho,  hjsing 
at  tho  timo  ontsich;,  had  carricid  in  with  liini  to  tho  Govorn- 
inont  lohhy  six  momhors  who  would  othorwiso  havo  hoon  ahsont 
and  whoso  votos  mado  tho  majority  for  tho  Hill.' 

Surolyoin"  fortuitous  and  hapfiy-j^o-lucky  ni(!tliods  of  Ic^is- 
latinfj;  havo  novoi'  h(!on  nioi'o  strikin^dy  ox(!inpliliod.  I'lio  six 
^{ontlomon  in  tho  lohhy,  who  prohably  carod  vory  littlo  which 
way  tho  division  wont,  |)ractically  ostahlislKid  a  now  Dopart- 
niont  of  Stato,  and  that  dtipartirunit  tho  ono  whioh  Disraoli 
so  ainiisiiij^dy  (diiimod  as  ono  of  tho  Tory  proroj^ativos,  in  happy 
rort^Milfiihioss  that  ho  and  his  l)arty,  l»y  thoii"  |>uroly  factious 
voto,  did  tluiii'  host  to  sti'an*^lo  it  in  its  l)ii'th. 

l^'roni  this  period  dates  tho  closo  oirKMal  rolationshij*  and 
intiiuiito  personal  friondshi|)  hotwoon  Lord  SlKohiooko  and  Sir 
John  Simon.  It  would  niako  ono  .ihnost  Ixiliovo  against  the 
thoolof^'ians  that  tho  world  is  not  uttcjrly  corrupt  to  listen  to 
th(!  nov(!r-failin}^'  tribute  of  affliction  and  respect  whidi  tho 
latter  on  all  occasions  pays  to  his  former  Chief.  Tlioro  is  no 
more  vulgar  flattery  in  this,  for,  as  Ilairdot  sii,ys,  '  Why  should 
tho  poor  bo  llntterod  ?  '  And  what  man  can  bo  poorer  than  a 
dead  Minister  of  Stato?  If  tho  njador  will  tuiii  to  Sir  Jolui 
Simon's  KiKjIhJi  Sanilari/  JiiHfilaiinnH,  ho  will  jhid  the  whole 
Hubject  of  tho  public  hofilth  discussiid  in  detail  and  in  tho  most 
compr(!honsivo  spirit.  What  was  tho  j)rociso  luituro  of  Robert 
Lowe's  acliiovomont  as  Health  Minister  he  now  recorda  in 
these  words  :  - 
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MR.    LOWE    AT   THE    BOAIU)   OK    lll'-AI/ni 
r.y  Hin  John  Himon,  K.C.I!. 

'At  tlio  poriod  of  Lord  Slicrhi'ooko'H  dcatli,  iiiul  wiiilo  tlio 
ii(3\VHj)U])erH  \v(!i(!  Hiiyiii^  tli'iir  Hay  al*out  liiiri,  I  was  iindor  hucIi 
proHHuro  of  illrioHH  an  made  mo  utt(!rly  uriahle  lo  lake  j)art  in 
any  public  diHcuHsiori.  Jlad  not  tliiH  hooii  tlio  caso,  I  .  liould 
liavo  Hoiif^^ht  to  appoar  an  a  witiioss  in  tlio  court  wlicro  Lord 
Sliorhrooko'H  incritH  worcj  beirij^  (liscuKKod  ;  and  ]  dcscjply 
Hi^rcttod  tliat  I  coidd  not  do  ho.  VVliatovor  (dw;  I  nii^dit  liave 
liad  to  Huhniit,  1  hIiouM  at  leant  liav(!  liad  special  ovidcnco  to 
ofTcr  with  rcf^ard  to  oix^,  particular  portion  ol'  fjord  Sli(!rl)rooko'H 
political  cansci'  ;  a  portion,  wliicli  ho  far  ns  f  cf)uld  sec,  had 
hocn  curioiiHly  forgotten  or  i^norfid  l»y  tho  writo-s  wlio  were 
lurniHhin;^^  ohitiuiry  niomoirH  of  him.  I  Hlioidd  have  wiHhed 
to  Hui)])l(!nit'rit  tlxiir  njcoi'd  hy  Huhmittin^'  that  Lord  Sher- 
hrookc,  to  my  knowledge,  had  ;i,t  critical  times  contributed 
most  el'fectivcily  to  develop  for  thin  country  the  branch  of 
political  adminiKtration  which  relat(;H  to  the  j)rotection  of  the 
I'ublic  Jlealth  ;  and  that  benelitH,  orif^inally  due  to  hiw  action 
or  influence  in  that  branch  of  politicH,  are  still  constituting 
iini)ortant  features  in  the  Hanitary  system  of  the  country. 

'  Ah  iny  tribute  of  f^ratitude  to  Lord  Sherl>rooke's  memory 
in  rcHpect  of  what  he  did  for  the  interests  of  sanitary  pro^^resH 
could  not  be  amonj^  the  passing  ol>ituary  notices  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  on  liiH  death,  it  has  ever  Hi)ice  Ixien  a  debt 
1  have  wished  to  pay ;  and  accordin^dy  now,  when  1  am 
invited  to  contribute  that  tostimony  to  tin;  purpose  of  a  less 
ephemeral  record  of  his  life  and  public  services,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  set  forth  the  facts  in  such  detail  as  I  hope  may 
best  subserve  the  biograpluir's  intention.' 

*  It  has  to  be  remembered  tliat,  throuf^hout  some  of  the 

'  Fullor  information  an  to  the  circiunBtftnccs  under  wliicli  tlie  particular 
KcrviccH  woro  rnndf^rod  loay  for  llio  rnoBt  [jiut  be  found  under  corrcHponding 
titloB,  at  thfi  oloHO  of  chapter  xii.,  and  at  variouB  partR  of  chapter  xiii.,  of  my 
printed  vohime  on  English  Sanitary  Institvtinns. 
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earlier  periods  of  modern  English  legislation  regarding  the 
Public  Health,  the  function  of  responsibility  to  Parliament  in 
that  branch  of  government  had  been  joined  by  statute  to  the 
function  of  responsibility  for  Public  Education.     The  Act  of 
1857,  which  gave  a  further  year's  continuance  to  the  then 
temporarily  existing  General  Board  of  Health,  had  provided 
that  the  Vice-President  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  should  cx-oficio  be  the  President  of  the  Board  ; 
and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1858,  which  transferred  to  the 
Privy  Council  the  medical  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of 
Health,   had   provided   that,  of   the   Lords   of   the   Council 
administering  the  Act,  the  Education  Vice-President   must 
always  be  one.     In  the  sorts  of  Council  Office  business  for 
which  the  vice-presidency  had  been  provided  (just  as  in  all 
the  other  sorts)  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  was  of 
course  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  Vice-President  could 
never  be  formally  regarded  as  exercising  independent  com- 
mand ;  but  during  the  years  now  particularly  to  be  spoken  of, 
when  Earl  Granville  and  Mr.  Lowe  were  in  the  respective 
offices,  it  seemed  to  have  been  understood  between  them  that 
Mr.  Lowe  should  take  the  initiative  in  all  business  where  ho 
had  vice-presidential  duties,  and  that,  subject  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville's agreement  with  him  in  matters  of  real  political  question, 
he  should  be  the  acting  authority  for  all  such  business.     In 
that  almost  unqualified  sense — for  I  am  not  aware  of  Lord 
Granville's  having  ever  differed  from  his  vice-president — Mr. 
Lowe,  during  the  years  1859-64,  was  Minister  for  the  purposes 
of  the   Public   Health   Act   of  the  period,  distinctively  the 
Minister  who  had  to  plead  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
health-interests  of  the  public  ;  and  the  forgetfulness  which 
has  been  shown  towards  the  important  work  done  by  him  for 
our  sanitary  system  during  those  years  may  no  doubt  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  title  he  was  merely  Minister  for 
Education. 

*  In  accordalice  with  the  general  rule  of  our  English  system 
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of  government,  the  political  administrators  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  were  in  command  of  a  specialist  adviser,  and  it 
was  I  who  (as  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council)  had  the 
honour  of  standing  in  that  relation  to  them.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  was  autonomic  in  his  function  of 
reporting ;  it  was  his  duty  to  report,  as  he  saw  fit,  "  on  any 
matter  concerning  the  public  health,  or  any  matter  referred  to 
him  for  the  purpose,"  and  all  his  reports  were  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament ;  but  except  in  this  quasi-judicial  freedom  of 
speech,  he  had  no  independent  function ;  and,  in  conformity 
with  the  common  rule  of  our  public  service,  departmental 
action  could  only  be  taken  or  authorised  by  the  Minister  who 
would  answer  for  it  to  Parliament.  My  years  of  service 
under  Mr.  Lowe  made  me  grateful  to  that  rule  in  our  system 
of  government ;  for,  as  specialist  officer,  I  felt  it  to  be  political 
education  for  myself,  while  of  course  it  was  security  for  the 
public  good,  that  whatever  I  would  initiate  should  have  to 
explain  and  justify  itself  to  the  keen  intelligence  and  highly 
educated  statesmanship  of  one  who  so  admirably  represented 
the  sense  and  the  intentions  of  Parliament.* 

*  It  was  through  Mr.  Lowe  that  the  Profession  of  Medicine 
first  came  to  be  permanently  recognised  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Granted,  no  doubt,  that,  for  four  years 
before  his  vice-presidency,  half  promises  of  recognition  had 
been  held  out  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  which  enabled 
the  Central  Government  to  have  its  Medical  Officer  year  by 
year ;  but  in  1858,  when  the  last  of  those  Acts  had  authorised 
for  a  year  the  medical  officership  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Parliament  had  clearly  shown  itself  undecided  as  to  the  per- 
manence of  the  appointment;  and  in  1859,  just  before 
Mr.  Lowe's  accession  to  office,  there  was  doubt  whether  the 
Government  of  the  day  would  propose  continuance  of  the 
office,  even  on  the  precarious  footing  of  yearly  tenure.  At 
this  juncture — ^,just  when  the  central  medical  officership,  after 
four  years  of  humiliating  suspense,  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
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extinction,  Mr.  Lowe  became  Education  Vice-President,  and 
his  first  action  in  health  matters  was  to  lead  Parliament  to 
make  the  medical  officership  a  permanent  appointment  in  the 
public  service.  It  was  manifest  to  him — just  as  now,  at  the 
distance  of  a  third  part  of  a  century,  it  must  be  manifest  to 
all  who  consider  the  question,  that  the  office  would  be  valueless 
for  public  interests  unless  it  were  to  be  exercised  in  a  far  more 
judicial  spirit  than  could  be  expected  to  combine  with  pre- 
carious and  dependent  tenure  of  appointment ;  and  Mr.  Lowe 
achieved  a  very  great  success  for  the  sanitary  cause  when  he 
prevailed  on  Parliament  to  accept  his  principle.  The  victory 
was  gained  in  the  face  of  real  difficulties ;  for  (as  I  have 
described  in  detail  in  my  printed  volume)  there  was  a  strong, 
though  strangely  organised,  resistance  to  Mr.  Lowe's  proposal ; 
but  the  victory,  once  gained,  was  final ;  and  through  this 
legislation  Mr.  Lowe  made  it  for  the  first  time  possible  to  the 
Medical  Ofticer  of  the  Privy  Council  to  enter  upon  a  continuous 
system  of  departmental  work.  Thenceforth,  subject  to 
departmental  estimates  annually  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Medical  Ofiicer  was  enabled  to  organise  those 
systematic  studies  of  the  Distribution  of  Disease  in  England, 
which  for  many  following  years  gave  chief  interest  to  his 
annual  reports  laid  before  Parliament,  and  formed  the  main 
basis  for  subsequent  extensions  and  amendments  of  English 
sanitary  law. 

*  As  soon  as  Mr.  Lowe  had  secured  the  stability  of  the  office 
which  was  to  work  under  him,  he  proceeded  to  deal  with  such 
exterior  problems  of  reform  as  were  at  that  early  date  appear- 
ing to  be  urgent.  The  evil  which  first  claimed  his  attention 
was  the  then  extremely  unsatisfactory  state  of  oar  system  of 
public  vaccination ;  an  unsatisfactoriness  not  to  have  been 
expected  in  the  country  which  had  taught  vaccination  to  the 
world,  and  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  this  country 
because,  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  Compul- 
sory Vaccination  Act  of  1853,  it  inflicted  grave  injustice  on 
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the  public.      Under  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1858-9,  the 
Privy  Council  had  been  invested  with  authority  to  deal  with 
the  roots  of  that  scandal ;  on  the  one  hand,  namely,  to  direct 
the  application  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament  for  maintain- 
ing the  supply  of  vaccine  lymph,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  issue  regulations  (enforceable  by  the  Poor-law  Board)  for 
securing  the  due  qualification  of  persons  to  be  contracted  witli 
as  public  vaccinators,  and  for  securing  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  all  vaccinations  under  contract.     It  was  a  prompt 
administrative  outcome  of  Mr.  Lowe's  vice-presidency  that, 
before  the  end  of  1859,  the  Privy  Council,  acting  to  the  limit 
of  its  powers  for  the  purposes  in  question,  and  treating  all 
those   purposes  as   parts   of  one    system,   had   issued   such 
regulations  and  recommendations,  and  had  established  such 
collateral  machinery,  as  covered  with  coherent  reforms  the 
entire  ground  in  which  reforms  were  needed,  and  thus  initiated 
what  from  then  till  now  has  proved  a  most  successful  new  era 
in  the  history  of  vaccination  in  England. 

*  A   second  pressing  need  of   the  early   time   was   that 
Parliament  should  amend  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases 
Prevention  Acts  of  1855  (Sir  B.  Hall's)  in  respect  of  certain 
failures  and  insufficiencies  which  had  already  become  manifest 
in   their  working ;  and   for  that  object  Mr.  Lowe,  in  1860, 
introduced  a   Bill  which  became  law.     This  Act  (the  main 
provisions  of  which  are  still  operative  through  subsequent 
consolidating  statutes)  made  such  additions  as  the  Parliament 
of  1860  was  prepared  to  concede  to  the  sanitary  powers  of 
local  authorities ;  and  it  provided  therewith,  as  essential  im- 
provements on  the  legislation  of  1855,  first,  that  the  powers 
of  magistrates  under  the  Nuisances  Act  should  be  exercisable 
on  the  basis  of  individual  complaints  as  well  as  on  complaints 
by  the  local  authorities ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  rural  districts 
(where  hitherto  the  Nuisances  Act  of  1855  had  been  little 
more  than  a  dead   letter)    the   administrative  authority  in 
future  should  be  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
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*  It  was  under  Mr.  Lowe's  sanction  throughout  his  tenure 
of  office,  and  with  the  cheer  of  his  warm  personal  sympathy, 
that  the  Medical  Department,  from  1859  onward,  prosecuted 
largely  and  systematically  those  exact  studies  of  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Disease  in  England,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted, 
and  which  at  the  time  were  necessary  preliminaries  to  further 
practical  progress  ;  studies  which  we  believed  would  prove  to 
be  of  most  important  concern  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of 
the  people ;    and   which   soon  justified  that  belief  by  their 
bearing   on   the   great   strides  of  sanitary  legislation  which 
signalised  the  years  1864-8.     In  connection  with  that  work, 
and  ()  propos  of  the  census  of  1861,  Mr.  Lowe,  with  the  consent 
of  the  then  Eegistrar-General,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  production  of  certain  specialised  Mortuary  Statistics 
for  the   decennial  period  1851-61 ;    information  which  was 
essential  for  enabling  exact  sanitary  comparison  to  be  drawn 
between   different  parts   of  the   country ;    statistics,  namely 
(tabulated  to  plan)  of  the  average  annual  proportions  of  deaths 
from  all  causes  and  from  certain  specified  causes,  and  with 
certain  specifications  of  age  and  sex,  in  England  generally, 
and  in  each  registration  division  and  registration  district  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  certain  standard  areas,  during  the 
decennium  in  question.     The  parliamentary  return  of  1864, 
which  the   General  Register   Office  still  knows  as  "  Lowe's 
Return,"  and  which  furnished  facilities,  such  as  the  public  had 
never  before  possessed,  for  estimating  the  comparative  amount 
of  mortal  injury  suffered  in  each  district  of  England  from  each 
chief  sort  of  morbific  influence,  was  meant  to  be,  and  in  effect 
has  been,  a  precedent  for  successive  decennial  compendia  of 
like   sort ;  enabling  exact   comparison  to  be  drawn  between 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  different  periods  of  time, 
with  regard  to  the  respective  proportions  of  deadly  diseases 
prevailing  in  them. 

*  "When  Mr.  Lowe,  in  1864,  under  circumstances  memor- 
able in  his  career,  retired  from  office  as  Vice-President  of  the 
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Education  Committee,  his  official  relat'ons  with  thp  Medical 
Department  were  ipso  facto  closed  ;  but  the  interest  he  had 
learnt  to  take  in  its  ol)jects  continued  to  animate  him  as  an 
unofficial  member  of  Parliament,  and  made  him  on  several 
occasions  an  invaluable  ally  to  his  official  successors.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  18GG,  when  he  had  readily  consented  to  serve 
on  Mr.  Bruce's  Select  Committee  on  the  Vaccination  Bill  of 
that  year,  he  there  proposed  and  carried  a  clause  (afterwards 
§  5  of  the  Act  of  18G7)  which  powerfully  supplemented  the 
conditions  already  provided  in  the  Privy  Council  Order  of 
1859  for  securing  a  high  standard  of  quality  in  public  vaccina- 
tion :  the  enactment  now  added  by  him  being,  that  a  special 
parliamentary  grant,  to  be  awarded  on  the  school-code  prin- 
ciple of  "payment  for  results,"  should  be  applied  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  the  object  of  providing  for  meritorious  public 
vaccinators  a  better  remuneration  than  they  had  yet  received. 
At  the  same  time,  too,  Mr.  Lowe  was  serving  as  a  member  (in 
fact,  a  very  influential  member)  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Commis- 
sion, and  in  that  capacity  was  contributing  importantly  to 
secure  right  applications  of  medical  knowledge  in  a  sphere  of 
very  large  popular  interest. 

*  Mr.  Lowe's  particular  steps  of  advance  on  behalf  of  the 
Medical  Department  during  the  years  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
administration  were  but  a  part  of  what  we  owed  him  in  those 
years.  At  the  early  date  when  he  presided  over  us,  not  only 
was  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform  counting  for  little  more  than 
a  fad  in  the  political  world,  but  also  it  had  been  mismanaged 
into  extreme  disrepute  among  the  comparatively  few  politicians 
who  had  heard  of  it ;  and  it  was  a  striking  phenomenon  in 
party  politics  under  those  circumstances,  that  a  Minister  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  power  and  promise  should  be  ready  to  identify 
himself  with  our  cause.  We  could  not  but  derive  encourage- 
ment from  the  spirit  which  Mr.  Lowe  displayed  in  his  com- 
mand over  us.  To  him,  with  our  technical  information  before 
him,  and  with   his  own  intellectual  gifts  and  habits,  it  of 
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course  was  no  difficult  matter  to  understand  (though,  indeed, 
it  was  far  ahead  of  anything  his  average  political  contem- 
poraries had  yet  learnt)  what  vast  magnitudes  of  human 
suifering  can  be  caused,  and  what  great  national  interests 
can  be  wronged,  through  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  law  and 
administration  ;  and  while  in  such  respects  he  almost  intui- 
tively grasped  the  case  of  our  department,  so  too,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  it,  generous  indignation  on  behalf  of  the  "  masses  " 
for  which  we  chiefly  had  to  strive,  and  most  of  all  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  weak  and  ignorant  who  could  not  strive  for 
themselves,  became  a  new  guiding  light  to  him  in  his  political 
career,  as  well  as  a  close  bond  of  union  with  the  pioneering 
department  which  was  his  staff. 

*  Participating  in  the  work  of  the  Medical  Department,  and 
brought  by  it  into  constant  observation  of  the  practice  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  Mr.  Lowe  rapidly  arrived  at  a  vivid  percep- 
tion, such  as  he  never  before  had  had,  of  the  vast  extent  to 
which  the  welfare  of  mankind  can  be  promoted  by  the  physical 
and  physiological  sciences  ;  and  this  perception  was  of  lasting 
influence  with  him.  I  have  often  thought  that  its  growing 
strength  in  his  mind  contributed  greatly  to  explain  the  new 
tone  (so  mysterious  to  many  contemporaries)  in  which  he 
thenceforth  often  spoke  of  his  old  familiar  friends,  the  classics 
of  Greek  and  Eoman  literature.  It  was  not  that  he  ever  for 
a  moment  forgot  the  fascination  of  those  fountain-heads  of 
wisdom  and  wit  and  pathos,  or  depreciated  the  discipline  and 
delight  and  adornment  which  individual  minds  could  derive 
from  access  to  them ;  and  of  course  he  did  not  deny  that 
grammar  and  literary  style  have  their  proportionate  place  as 
fitting  studies  for  the  young ;  but  he  had  become  deeply 
aware,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  admit  and  even  to  empha- 
size, that  since  the  days  of  his  own  youth  new  vahies  had 
come  to  show  themselves  in  the  world  of  study  ;  that,  in  these 
changed  times,  prowess  in  Greek  and  Latin  could  no  longer 
count  for  as  much  as  in  the  day  when  they  yielded  him  his 
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Oxford  laurels ;  that  studies  merely  linguistic  and  literary 
could  give  no  immediate  help  to  the  pressing  wants  of  the 
masses  of  mankind  ;  that  science,  such  as  he  had  only  of  late 
known  to  exist,  was  henceforth  to  be  the  chief  helper  of  man. 

*In  later  years  the  Medical  Department  derived  much  ad- 
vantage from  Mr.  Lowe's  intimate  knowledge  of  its  history,  and 
from  his  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  its  work.  Early  in  his 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  when  we  had  become  aware 
that  circumstances  were  rapidly  tending  to  make  large  demand 
on  us  for  an  extension  and  systematisation  of  our  inspectorial 
service,  he  at  once  recognised  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  a  considerable  increase  of  the  departmental  staff;  and 
the  necessary  measures  for  moving  Parliament  to  grant  that 
provision  were  cordially  and  effectually  promoted  by  him. 
Through  him,  too,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Medical  Department  obtained,  in  1870,  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  a  settled  organisation  for  Laboratory  Researches  in  aid 
of  its  practical  work  ;  for,  under  his  auspices,  Parliament  then 
approved  ** auxiliary  scientific  investigations"  as  a  separate 
item  in  our  departmental  estimates,  and  thenceforth  adopted 
the  practice  of  granting  for  them  annually  a  subsidy  of 
2,000^  This  grant,  comparable  in  principle  to  those  which 
the  Admiralty  had  long  administered  for  the  promotion  of 
astronomical  and  meteorological  science,  was  very  greatly  to 
be  valued ;  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  immediate  uses  of 
the  department  which  received  it,  but  as  representing  also  a 
British  contribution  to  world-wide  scientific  interests. 

'  At  that  time  the  Local  Government  Board  which  now 
exists  had  not  yet  come  into  being.  From  the  date  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  initiative,  twelve  years  previously,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment had  been  advancing  consistently  on  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment then  laid  down  for  it ;  and  it  had  now  attained  such 
ripeness  of  organisation  that  only  slight  addition  to  its  inspec- 
torial staff  was  wanting  to  complete  its  ideal  of  adequacy  for 
the  functions  it  expected  to  fulfil.     The  object  had  been  to  fill 
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ji  previously  ascertained  important  void  in  the  machinery  of 
the  central  civil  service,  by  the  creation  of  a  reporting  and 
administrative  department  which  shouM  have  State-Medicine 
as  its  specialty,  and  should  be  distinctively  connected  with  the 
Medical  Profession  by  having  a  member  of   that  profession 
as  its  chief  officer.     Provision  for  the  autonomy  of  the  new 
deimrtment,  and  for  its  exercise  of  new  functions  in  the  civil 
service,  had  had  to  be  made  in  a  spirit  both  circumspect  and 
comprehensive.     The  conception  to  be  realised  was  that  of  a 
Deimrtment  which,  with  scientific  equipment  fully  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  time,  and  with  freedom  from  bias  as  absolute 
as  that  which  governs  the  administration  of  justice  in  courts 
of  law,  should  diligently  study  all  matters  of  concern  to  the 
Public  Health ;  should  keep  itself  accurately  informed  of  all 
material  facts  regarding  disease  and  causes  of  disease  pre- 
valent in  the  country,  or  threatening  invasion  of  the  country 
from   abroad ;    should   take   direct   administrative  action  in 
matters  of  a  medical  kind  wherein  Parliament  had  appointed 
it  to  administer  ;  should  afford  to  other  departments  of  the 
civil  service  such  assistance  as  they  might  need  in  relation  to 
medical  questions  in  their  respective  spheres  of  responsibility ; 
and  should  at  appointed  times  report  to  Parliament  the  pro- 
ceedings it  had  taken,  the  information  it  had  gathered,  and 
the  recommendations  it  would  offer,  on  the  matters  which 
Parliament  had  entrusted  to  its  care.     Mr.  Lowe  was  the 
statesman  to  whom,  almost  uniquely,  we  were  indebted  for 
entertaining  that  conception  of  a  Central  Medical  Department 
in  the  public  service,  and  for  enabling  it  to  be  for  the  most 
jmrt  realised.     That  in  later  times  leading  features  of  the 
conception  have  been  sacrificed  is  the  outcome  of  other  inten- 
tions than  Mr.  Lowe's.     The  Local  Government  Board  Act  of 
1871,  promoted  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  under  which  he  became 
first  President  of  the  new  Board,  enabled  him  to  initiate  an 
administrative   policy   under   which,   in   187C,   the   Medical 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council  came  to  an  end ;  leaving 
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only  some  Of  its  duties  to  be  fuliilled,  more  or  less  dependently 
by  medical  functionP"ies  under  the  Local  Government  Board' 
On  grounds  which  I  trust  I  have  set  in  clear  light  in  my 
prmted  volume,'  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  objects  for 
which  the  public  service  requires  a  central  medical  department 
are  not  attamed,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  attained,  under  thos.- 
official  conditions  which  dependence  on  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  involved,  and  that  the  politicians  of  1871-G  did  ill 
for  this  branch  of  administration  when  they  abandoned  the 
prmciples  on  which  Mr.  Lowe  had  acted.' 
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AT    SIIERnROOKE.       WARLINGIIAJI 


In  the  year  1850,  Robert  Lowe  purchased  a  cottage  in  tl'o 
Surrey  Hills,  with  nome  few  acres  of  land,  in  a  good  position 
overlooking  the  Caterham  valley,  at  a  point  opposite  to  the 
pleasant  little  village  of  Warlingham.  Here,  adding  to  the 
original  cottage,  he  developed  an  unpretentious  but  comfort- 
able and  most  friendly  country  house ;  and  he  and  Mrs.  Lowe 
indulged  their  fancy  in  laying  out  the  grounds  and  planting 
the  WelUugtoma  f/ifjantm  and  other  trees.  This  little  estate 
he  called  Sherbrooke,  from  the  family  name ;  and  here  he 
spent  all  his  available  time  when  his  political  duties  did 
not  necessitate  his  residence  in  London.  In  course  of  time 
his  intimate  friends  came  to  look  upon  this  pleasant  home 
in  the  Surrey  Hills  with  even  greater  liking  than  Lowndes 
Square.  For  here,  even  when  holding  arduous  office,  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  would  unbend  and  entertain  his  friends 
and  associates.  The  house  was  often  full  of  interesting 
people;  the  great  Whig  ladies,  as  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  once 
set  forth  in  the  World,  had  an  unbounded  admiration  for 
Mr.  Lowe,  who  was,  in  fact,  always  a  prime  favourite  with 
clever  and  brilliant  women  of  any  or  no  shade  of  political 
opinion.  When  one  hears  in  some  ill-informed  quarter  of 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  want  of  manners  or  roughness  of  demeanour, 
it  is  quite  amusing  to  turn  to  the  letters  of  refined  and  high- 
born gentlewomen  who  knew  him  intimately  and  found  him  as 
kindly  and  considerate  on  all  occasions  as  he  was  ever  brilliant 
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and   chai'ming  in   conversation.       No   one  could  have  ])ee" 
brought  into  personal  relations  with  him  without  l^eing  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  caricatures  of  his  personal  appearance 
which  still  pass  current  among  ill-informed  persons.     Despite 
the  absence  of  expression  from  his  half-closed  eyelids,  he  had 
u  strikingly  handsome  face,  and  a  noble  head  worthy  of  the 
chisel  of  an  antique  sculptor.      It  is  not  often  that  men, 
particularly  of  the  scholarly  type,  indulge  in  admiration  of 
masculine  beauty,  but  I  have  heard  one  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
old  Oxford  pupils,  who  is  still  living,  declare  that  it  was  simply 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  gaze  at  his  tutor,  for  *  he  had  the  face  and 
head  of  a  Greek  god.'     This  may,  perhaps,  sound  somewhat 
hyperbolic,  but  no  one  could  meet  Lord  Sherbrooke  without 
being  struck  by  the  dignity  of  his  bearing  and  his  intellectual 
countenance.     One  can  only  wonder  at  the  portraits  which,  as 
Sir  John  Simon  says,  have  not  even  the  merit  of  caricature. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  the  Irish  leader,  is  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  sinner  in  this  respect ;  for  one  would  imagine  that 
from  his  former  coign  of  vantage  in  the  '  gallery,'  he  possessed 
distinct  advantages  for  sketching  a  faithful  likeness.  Of  course, 
from  his  extreme  shortness  of  sight,  Robert  Lowe  was  at  great 
disadvantage  in  manipulating  papers  or  deciphering  notes; 
but,  so  far  from  being  awkward,  his  skill  in  certain  sports 
bore  remarkable  evidence  to  his  activity.  Few  people  of  his 
age,  even  possessing  good  eyesight,  would  have  cared  to  cycle 
with  him  among  the  Surrey  Hills.  Mr.  McCarthy's  attempt 
at  a  portrait  errs  in  every  particular:  he  refers  to  Lowe's 
voice  as  harsh  and  rasping ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  clear 
and  penetrating,  and  at  times  thrilling,  vi^en  he  was  under 
the  sway  of  some  strong  emotion.  In  ordinary  conversation 
it  was  singularly  pleasant,  with  that  perfection  of  utterance 
in  which  every  vowel  and  consonant  is  fully  sounded,  yet 
without  affectation  or  a  trace  of  effort.  Mr.  McCarthy  writes 
that  Lowe's  memory  was  not  good ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
during  almost  the  whole  of  his  public  life  marvellously  tena- 
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ciouH  and  ucciirutc.  Ncitlur  ^Iv.  Lowe;  nor  any  otlior  liuman 
\>v'm(t  could  have  licld  in  In's  memory  tlic  vast  array  of  li^urcs 
needful  for  the  linancial  statement  of  a,  Chancellor  of  the 
l^xcht^quer  ;  and  hero  'le  was  at  a  (hstinct  disadvantii^c!  wlien 
he  had  to  refer  to  columnH  of  ll^'ureK  which  he  could  decii)her 
(»nly  with  j^reat  difliculiy.  JJut  it  would  he  the  testimony 
of  all  ih(;  tnvned  of'ticials  who  worked  under  him  at  the 
Treasury,  that  he  had  a  thorough  mastery  over  Mie  intricacies 
of  our  national  IhuuMU'.  It  would  not  ho  worth  while  thus 
picking.';  to  piectes  the  niisstiitements  of  one  of  Jjord  Sher- 
hrooke's  ciiricaturists,  did  not  Mr.  AfcC'arthy  claim  to  rank  as 
;ni  historian  of  our  own  times.  Jlis  ])ortraits  of  his  distin- 
^iiish(!(l  contem[»oraries  have  heen  widely  acceptfid,  hnt  cer- 
tiiinly  his  sla^tch  of  Lowe  almost  shakos  one's  faith  in  history 
itself. 

Let  us  tui'n  to  tlie  testimony  of  o)ie  or  two  intimate  fri(;nds, 
who  still  ref^ard  tlu;  liours  passed  at  Slu'rl)rook(!  as  among  the 
most  pleasant  of  their  i'(!minis(t(!nces.  Jilanche,  Countess  of 
Airlie  thus  records  her  ini[)ressioJis  of  Lord  Sherl)rooke  : 
'  Wliata  personality  his  was  !  My  fatlier  always  loved  to  meet 
him  ;  the  chiverer  tlu;  man,  th(!  more  enchanted  he  was  with 
his  ready  wit,  his  iiiexhaustihie  memory,  and  his  powc.'r  of 
argument  ;  his  henevolc.it  natun;  always  took  away  any  sting 
which  a  somewhat  caustic  tongue  mi;j,^it  inllict.  He  loved 
society  and  coMversation,  and  said  it  inspired  him -women's 
society  and  women's  talk  ahove  all.  If  he  had  not  l)een  so 
indulgent,  how  would  one  have;  dared  to  measure  oneself  with 
him,  and  just  say  all  that  was  in  one's  mind?  ' 

It  is  ever  tlu;  sam(!  story  from  those  who  kn(!W  him  as 
1h3  was;  nor  would  the  matter  he  worth  consideration,  I)ut 
that  people  still  have  an  unreasoning  belief  in  mere  print,  as 
if  in  these  days  it  were  not  almost  as  easy  to  print  lies  as  to 
utter  them. 

Among  the  brilliant  women  of  this  century  who  knew 
llobert  Lowe  well,  was  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  who  has  left  on 
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record  licr  imprfiSHioriH  of  liim  in  tlu'Ho  words :  '  I  rvml 
Lowo'h  HixMcli  with  interest  and  iidmiration  as  I  do  all  lie  snys 
or  writoH.  His  oi)ini()nH  on  odiicaiion  an;  tlio  real  root  of  all 
prop;rosH  and  all  i-olorin  in  its  In'st  tliooroti(;al  and  oiili;  prac- 
tical Bonsc.  J  alwayH  liavc;  tliouf^bt  liini  tlic  i)I(!aHant()st  n'trn- 
<mt  of  knowlcdj^o  anionj^'  the  many  intolloctiial  ni(!n  I  have 
consorted  with — without  ollbrt,  not  makinjj;  you  feel  that  lir 
knowH  HO  mudi,  as  that  !i<>ii  know  sometliin^  nior(!  every  tinu) 
you  talk  to  him.  It  is  as  f,'oo(l  for  the  mind  to  be  with  him, 
as  they  say  it  is  for  tlie  lungs  to  walk  among  the  pines— a 
sort  of  vague  improvement  in  Oi.e's  general  condition  of 
thought  without  having  to  h(!  doK(,'d  with  haj-d  teachings  and 
ohviouH  correction  of  one's  deficiencies.'  It  would  Ixs  diflicult 
to  improve  on  this  picture. 


Some  little  time  after  the  American  tour  with  Sir  Douglas 
(ialton,  that  eminent  writer,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  was  staying 
with  the  Lowes  at  Sluirhrooke.  ]\[r.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  knew 
liohert  Lowe  very  well  indeed,  is  hardly  to  he  outdone;,  ev(!n 
hy  IVFrs.  Norton,  in  his  appreciation.  Jle  writes  from  Toionto  : 
*  Little  remains  save  the  general  recollection  of  a  most 
powerfid  and  hrilliant  mind  richly  stored,  of  caustic  wit,  and 
great  conversational  gifts.  vVs  a  public  man  I  siii)i)os<!  Ik; 
would  be  allowed  by  all  fair  judgcss  to  iiave  b(!<'n  as  honest  as 
ho  was  able  and  eloqucmt.  There  was  not  a  touch  about  him 
of  the  demagogue  .  .  .  the  country  has  reason  to  wish  that 
such  a  man  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  now.' 

Mr.Goldwin  Smith,  in  asubsequent  comnninication,  records 
an  Lish  tour  which  he  made  in  company  with  ^l\\  and  Mrs. 
Lowe,  and  in  the  course  of  his  narrative;  he  furnishes  the 
correct  version  of  a  famous  story  which,  Jis  generally  related, 
exhibits  Lord  Sherbrooke's  wit  at  the  expense  of  his  good 
feeling.  *  One  anecdote'  (writes  Mr.  Smith)  '1  see  going  the 
round  which  I  can  give  you  in  an  authentic  form  aiul  free 
from  a  disagreeable  innuendo.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowe  and   I 
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were  staying  with  Lord  Cardwell — Mr.  Cardwell  as  he  then 
was — in  the  Chief  Secretary's  Lodge  at  Dublin.  The  EngHsh 
marriage  service  was  the  subject  of  conversation.  Lowe  said 
in  his  dashing  way  that  it  was  full  of  nonsense.  "  Why  (he 
exclaimed,  turning  to  his  wife),  "it  made  me  say  to  you, 
'  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,'  when  I  had  no 
worldly  goods  wherewith  to  endow  yo^.."  *'  Ah,  Kobert "  (she 
replied),  "but  then  there  were  your,  brains  ! ''  "Well"  (he 
said),  "all  the  world  knows  that  I  did  not  endow  you  with 
them.'" 

*  The  current  version  of  the  anecdote '  (continues  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith)  *  is  such  as  to  imply  that  Lowe  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  his  wife.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  was  a 
mere  joke,  at  which  she  laughed  as  heartily  as  the  rest  of  us.' 
This  L'ish  tour  seems  to  have  been  a  very  merry  holiday ; 
for  Mrs.  Lowe,  as  long  as  she  retained  her  health,  was  always 
full  of  fun.  ,One  little  incident  during  their  visit  to  Ireland 
lives  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  memory  ;  it  is  very  characteristic 
and  speaks  volumes.  One  morning  he  started  off  early  from 
the  Lodge  into  Dublin,  leaving  Lowe  and  his  wife  playing 
croquet — a  game  which  had  then  just  come  into  vogue.  When 
he  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  he  found  them  still  playing, 
and  Mrs.  Lowe  said  they  had  only  stopped  for  a  short  time 
for  lunch. 

Like  most  of  Lowe's  visitors  in  Surrey,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
had  to  submit  to  be  driven  at  a  rattling  pace  by  his  host  down 
the  steep  lanes  by  Warlingham  and  Caterham,  and  through 
the  narrow,  crowded  streets  of  Croydon.  It  was  miraculous 
how  Lord  Sherbrooke  contrived  to  see,  but  it  was  mainly  a 
question  of  courage  and  perfect  nerve.  Mrs.  Lowe  was  a 
tremendous  partisan  whenever  her  husband  was  in  any  way 
concerned.  On  one  occasion  John  Bright,  who  at  times  lacked 
sacoir  virre,  quite  lost  his  temper  under  her  pungent  thrusts. 
Disraeli  had,  of  course,  much  more  of  the  ways  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  but  after  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  he  and  the  Lowes 
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made  no  pretence  to  any  mutual  liking.  At  a  dinner  at  Lady 
Waldegrave's  the  guests  had  all  paired  oflf  till  only  Disraeli 
and  Mrs.  Lowe  were  left ;  with  his  inscrutable  smile,  and 
complete  appreciation  of  the  humour  of  the  situation,  Disraeli 
bowed  and  extended  his  arm  :  *  I  suppose  there's  no  help  for 
it,  Mrs.  Lowe,'  when  both  burst  into  hearty  laughter. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  circumstance  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lowe  took  a  profound  interest  in  Darwin.  In  his  brief  auto- 
biography. Lord  Sherbrooke  has  recorded  his  feelings  on  first 
seeing  that  great  man.  One  would  not  at  the  first  blush  expect 
to  find  such  a  deep  feeling  of  veneration  for  Charles  Darwin 
on  the  part  of  a  statesman  and  man  of  affairs.  But  there  was 
in  Robert  Lowe  that  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  which 
throughout  life  made  him  always  turn  to  the  achievements  of 
science  with  the  greatest  respect.  This  was  the  tie  that  bound 
him  to  William  Sharpe  Macleay  of  Sydney,  and  in  later  life  to 
Sir  John  Simon,  and  other  patient  investigators  and  students 
of  nature.  For  no  one  had  he  a  more  sincere  regard  than 
for  the  late  Professor  Sharpey,  the  patriarch  of  English 
physiology,  whom  he  described  as  '  after  the  old  Greek  type.' 

Sir  John  Simon  traces  that  feeling  of  antagonism  which 
Lord  Sherbrooke  displayed  in  later  life  towards  a  classical 
and  literary  education,  to  the  conviction  forced  upon  him  that 
all  real  progress  and  civilisation  must  come  from  scientific 
research.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  there  ^Yas  something  almost 
pathetic  in  these  denunciations  of  Greek  and  Latin  which  so 
disgusted  the  dons  and  alarmed  the  schoolmasters  in  this 
country.  Lowe  was  a  man  to  whom  classical  allusions  and 
the  literary  expression  of  the  antique  world  were  as  household 
words ;  there  was  no  more  affectation  in  his  quoting  a  Latin 
or  Greek  verse  than  in  an  ordinary  well-read  Englishman 
quoting  a  line  of  Shakespeare  or  Byron.  The  old  classical 
words  and  phrases  rose  naturally  to  his  tongue — he  loved 
them,   and  almost  to  his  dying  day,  after  he   had   become 
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quite  blind,  had  tlicni  read  to  him.  ]kit  ho  folt  that,  beauti- 
ful as  these  things  are,  his  almost  unrivalled  education  and 
mental  training  had  in  a  measure  proceeded  on  wrong  lines. 
It  was  altogeth(>r  too  literary,  and  those  who  liad  been  re- 
sponsible for  it  had  too  much  neglected  the  vast  and  ever- 
growing realm  of  science.  With  that  characteristic  honesty 
and  straightforwardness  which  marked  his  every  action.  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this, 
proclaimed  it  to  the  world. 

When  Charles  Darwin  published  The  Oviifin  of  Spcciex, 
in  1859,  both  Lowe  and  his  wife  were  completely  fascinated 
by  it.  With  regard  to  science  in  all  its  branches,  Lowe  was 
always  the  humbli'st  of  learners ;  not  only  was  he  without 
mental  arrogance  or  ev(ni  ordinary  assurance,  but  he  went 
about  jisking  guidance  of  those  friends  who  had  devoted  their 
lives  to  scientilic  research.  '  He  was  always '  (writes  Sir  John 
Simon)  '  so  teachable ; '  a  strange  and  suggestive  word  to  be 
applied  to  one  who,  in  the  political  arena,  was  never  wanting 
in  self-confidence.  Mrs.  Lowe  seems  not  to  have  been  a  whit 
behind  him  in  her  interest  concerning  TJte  Onri'in  of  Speeica, 
the  far-reaching  nature  of  whose  cosmic  speculations  might  well 
have  perturbed  and  excited  her  mind.  The  world  has  now 
settled  down  to  some  kind  of  hazy  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution ;  but  when  Charles  Darwin  published  his  great 
work,  many  persons  besides  Mrs.  Lowe  must  have  felt  that 
the  old  teleological  conception  of  life  and  nature  would  no 
longer  stand  the  test  of  scientific  investigation.  In  her  anxiety 
on  the  subject,  she  promptly  consulted  the  two  persons  whose 
judgment  and  ability  she  and  her  husband  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  Forthwith  she  posted  The  Ovufiti  of  Species  to  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Iiewis,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  William  Macleay 
in  Svdney,  requesting  each  of  them  to  give  her  his  opinion  of 
the  work.  At  a  distance  of  thirty  years,  men  of  much  com- 
moner mind  have  advanced  perhaps  to  a  clearer  perception 
of  Darwin's  aim  and  teaching ;  but  these  hitherto  unpublished 
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criticisms  of  the  one  epoch-making  book  of  this  century  may 
still  be  read  with  interest,  'uid  are  certainly  amonj^  the  curi- 
osities of  Darwinian  literature. 


DAUWIN'H  'OliiaiN   OF  SPECIES' 

Sir  Gcorijc,  Corneicall  Lewh  to  Mm.  Lowe. 

Kent  House  :  February  27,  18f)0. 

Dear  ]\Irs.  Lowe,— I  return  with  many  thanks  the  book  which 
you  had  the  kindness  to  lend  nie.  I  have  read  the  whole  of  it  with 
much  interest,  but  the  author  has  entirely  failed  in  convincing  me 
of  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  so  far  as  they  are  new  and  intellij^'ible. 
I  regard  the  subject  of  his  enquiry,  the  oriijiu  of  species,  as  unphilo- 
sophical  and  impenetrable.  He  writes  about  species,  but  never  de- 
termines what  a  species  is ;  he  objects  to  the  received  definition, 
but  substitutes  none  of  his  own.  He  uses  the  phrase  'Natural 
Selection  '  in  half  a  dozen  different  senses.  Somotim(>s  he  applies  it 
to  a  case  when  the  animals  themsrlves  make  a  selection  ;  sometimes 
to  cases  where  they  are  passive,  or  even  reluctant,  and  are  operated 
on  by  external  causes.  Whatever  value  the  book  has  is  confined  to 
the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  causes  which  limit  animal  popula- 
tion. IJut  this  light  is  shed  incidentally,  for  the  author  impairs  the 
value  of  his  own  remarks  by  confounding  the  causes  which  kill 
individuals  with  those  which  ex.terminato  an  entire  species.  A 
species  may  be  kept  constantly  within  the  limits  indicated  by  its 
potential  capacity  of  multiplication,  without  being  in  danger  of  ex- 
tinction : — Because  birds  eat  worms,  it  does  not  follow  that  worms 
will  be  annihilated.  In  my  opinion  he  has  entirely  failed  in  showing 
that  the  various  causes  which  he  calls  '  Natural  Selection '  have 
operated  upon  the  animal  kingdom,  or  determines  the  number  of 
species  within  the  period  over  which  the  exact  knowledge  of  man 
extends.  The  writer  is  a  man  of  talent  and  ingenuity,  with  a  turn 
for  bold  speculation  and  a  great  command  of  facts.  He  is,  however, 
deficient  in  clearness  and  soundness  ;  he  may  suggest  to  others,  but 
he  cannot  discover  and  prove.  His  mind  is  of  the  German  type, 
speculative,  laborious,  and  unsound. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Ci.  C.  Lewis. 


\^ 
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In  the  case  of  William  Macleay,  it  would  seem  that  Lowe 
himself  must  have  written  to  him  on  political  affairs,  dwelling 
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on  the  rapid  advance  of  democracy.  Mrs.  Lowe,  however, 
evidently  devoted  her  communication  mainly  to  Darwin,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  elaborate  nature  of  Macleay's  reply. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  DARWINISM 

W.  S.  Macleay  to  llobert  Loire. 

Elizabeth  Bay  :  May  1860. 

My  dear  Lowe, — I  have  received  by  the  last  mail  your  letter  of 
17th  of  July,  and  Mrs.  Lovvo's  of  10th  Feb.  I  am  grieved 
lit  the  political  prospects  which  both  present.  The  tendency 
of  the  present  generation  of  politicians  to  surrender  everything  to 
the  many-headed  monster  appears  to  me  to  be  nearly  as  rife  in 
England  as  it  is  in  the  Colonies.  Well,  I  thank  Heaven  for  having 
lived  neither  to  feel  the  heel  of  the  military  despot  nor  the  brutality 
of  the  mob. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  best  part  of  that  circle  which  it  appears 
fated  that  mankind  must  go  round.  There  is  nothing  here  to 
interest  you  now,  for  almost  all  those  friends  whom  I  used  to  meet 
round  your  hospitable  table  at  Nelson  Bay  are  either  gone  to  Europe 
or  to  their  graves.  It  is  lucky  for  me,  therefore,  that  both  you  and 
Mrs.  Lowe  have  given  me  the  subject  of  this  letter  in  asking  me  for 
my  opinion  of  Darwin's  book.  To  me,  now  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb, 
1  must  confess  the  subject  of  it  is  more  interestiiig  than  either  the 
extension  of  British  commerce  or  even  the  progress  of  national 
education.  This  question  is  no  less  than  '  What  am  I  ?  '  '  What 
is  man '? '  a  created  being  under  the  direct  government  of  his  Creator, 
or  only  an  accidental  sprout  of  some  primordial  type  that  was  the 
common  progenitor  oi:  both  animals  and  vegetables.  The  theo- 
logian has  no  doubt  answered  those  questions,  but  leaving  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation  to  Doctors  of  Divinity,  the  naturalist  finds 
himself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  For,  either  from  the  facts  he 
observes,  lie  must  believe  in  a  special  creation  of  organised  species, 
which  creation  has  been  progressive  and  is  in  now  in  full  operation, 
or  he  must  adopt  some  such  view  as  that  of  Darwin,  viz.  that  the 
primordial  material  cell  of  life  has  been  constantly  sprouting  forth 
of  itself  by  '  natural  selection  '  into  all  the  various  forms  of  animals 
and  vegetables.  Darwin,  indeed,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  perceive, 
except  his  fear  of  alarming  the  clergy,  speaks  of  a  Creator  of  the 
original  material  cell. 

But  there  appears  to  be  very  little  necessity  for  His  existence,  if 
it  be  true,  as  Darwin  says,  that  this  material  cell  can  go  on  by  itself 
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eternally  sprouting  into  all  the  animals  and  vegetables  that  have 
existed  or  will  exist. 

Again,  if  this  primordial  cell  had  a  Creator,  as  Darwin  seems  to 
admit,  I  do  not  see  what  we  gain  by  denying  the  Creator,  as  Darwin 
does,  all  management  of  it  after  its  creation.  Lamarck  was  more 
logical  in  supposing  it  to  have  existed  of  itself  from  all  eternity — 
indeed  this  is  the  principal  difference  that  I  see  between  this  theory 
of  Darwin's  and  that  of  Lamarck,  who  propounded  everything 
essential  in  the  former  theory,  in  a  work  now  rather  rare — his 
Philosophia  zoologiquc. 

But  you  may  see  an  abridgment  of  it  in  so  common  a  book  as 
his  Histoire  Nat.  ilea  animaux  vertchrcs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  188,  ct  seq. — Edit. 
1818,  where  the  examples  given  of  natural  selection  are  the  gaster- 
opod  molluscs.  It  is  the  system  also,  with  some  small  alterations,  of 
the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  a  work  which  I  recollect  telling  you  at  the 
time  is  more  incorrect  as  to  facts  and  therefore  valueless,  however 
attractive  it  may  be  in  style.  Darwin,  on  the  other  hand,  like  his 
predecessor  Lamarck,  is  a  most  able  naturalist ;  and  though  I  agree 
with  what  Mrs.  Lowe  tells  me  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
viz.  that  his  facts  are  not  always  sound  ;  still,  quite  enough  of  them 
are  so  far  unexceptionable  as  to  entitle  his  lucubrations— however 
preposterous — to  our  respect,  if  not  to  our  assent.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  those  who  are  conversant  with  natural  history  to 
determine  :  first,  whether  he  has  drawn  his  facts  fairly,  and,  second, 
whether  he  has  not  cushioned  many  facts  which  make  against  his 
theory.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  his  facts  may  be  interpreted 
another  way,  and  that  he  has  not  stated  many  things  that  bear  on 
his  subject.  Above  all,  I  dislike  his  favourite  form  of  question,  *  Why 
should  the  Deity  have  interfered  in  such  and  such  a  case  ?  '  Or 
'  Why  did  He  not  ? '  Moreover,  I  care  little  for  his  sneers  at  the  only 
answer  which  we  short-sighted  mortals  can  give  to  such  questions — 
viz.  that  '  It  was  because  Providence  so  pleased.'  Of  his  three 
kinds  of  selection  by  which  he  says  the  world  is  managed  without 
special  interference  on  the  part  of  a  Creator,  I  only  believe  in  the 
variation  of  species  by  'human  selection,' — i.e.  human  selection 
operating  within  certain  limits  assigned  by  the  Creator.  As  for  his 
two  other  kinds  of  *  selection  '  by  which  he  accounts  for  all  the 
species  of  animals  and  vegetables — viz.  sexual  selection  and  natural 
selection,  I  find  them  quite  impossible  to  digest.  Natural  selection 
(sometimes  called  '  struggles '  by  Darwin)  is  identical  "vith  the 
'  Bcsoins  dcs  choscs '  of  Lamarck,  who,  by  means  of  his  hypothesis, 
for  instance,  assigns  the  constant  stretching  of  the  neck  to  reach  the 
acacia  leaves  as  the  cause  of  the  extreme  length  of  it  in  the  giraffe  ; 
much  in  the  same  way  the  black  bear,  according  to  Darwin,  became 
a  whale,  which  I  believe  as  little  as  his  other  assertion  that  our 
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progenitors  anciently  had  gills — only  they  had  dropped  off  by  want 
of  use  in  the  course  of  myriads  of  generations.  As  for  his  sexual 
selection,  it  is  the  only  original  invention  of  the  three.  It  is  truly 
])anvin's  own,  and  if  anyone  can  believe,  that  the  sexes  of  every 
animal  were  originally  alike  :  that  the  cock,  for  instance,  owes  his 
comb,  wattle,  and  other  distinguishing  marks  to  the  taste  of  the  hens 
who  have  constantly  sought  such  a  type  to  breed  from — ^why,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  such  a  believer  must  have  a  very  wide  swallow. 

I  can  only  assume  from  the  favour  which  this  book  has  received 
from  the  English  public,  that  either  they  do  not  understand  the  tenour 
of  it,  or  that  what  is  termed  Revealed  Pveligion,  and  particularly  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  sits  somewhat  uneasily  on  the  minds 
of  a  grco  t  many  thinking  persons.   The  theory  is  almost  a  materiahst 
one — nay,  even  so  far  atheistic  that,  if  it  allows  of  a  deity  at  all, 
He  has  been  ever  since  the  institution  of  the  primordial  type  of  life 
fast  asleep.     This  living  cell  of  matter,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
constantly  and  actively  sprouting  forth  by  natural  selection  into 
all  the  forms  of  animals  and  vegetables  that  ever  have  existed  or 
will  hereafter  exist.     All  special  interference  of  a  Creator  with  it 
Darwin  repeatedly  denies.     I  am  myself  so  far  a  Pantheist  that  I 
see  God  in  everything  :  but  then  I  believe  in  His  special  Providence, 
and  that  He  is  the  constant  and  active  sole  Creator  and  all-wise 
Administrator  of  the  Universe.     Darwin  seems  at  times  to  have  been 
led  to  his  most  wild  conclusions  by  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  constant 
and  special  interference  of  a  Creator.     He  parodies  your  legal  axiom, 
and  says,  Dc  minimis  non  curat  Dens.    But  there  can  be  nothing 
great  or  small  in  respect  to  the  absolute.     The  microscope  shows 
infinity  on  one  side  as  the  telescope  does  on  the  other.    In  com- 
parison to  the  infinite  absolute,  the  wart  on  my  hand,  each  hair  on 
my  head,  the  sparrow  on  the  housetop,  must  be  as  important  as 
Jupiter  or  the  sun.     And  it  is  an  absurd  notion  M'hich  Cudworth  had 
to  combat  that  God  is  too  great  to  meddle  with  trifles,  or,  to  use 
Darwin's  instance,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  colour  on  a  pigeon's 
wing. 

My  notion  of  omnipotence  is  that  it  interferes  with  everything  to 
the  most  minute  atom  of  dust,  and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  believing 
its  constant  and  special  management  of  all  things  and  all  events. 
May  I  take  one  of  Darwin's  stumbling-blocks  ;  for  instance,  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  original  of  all  mammals  were  created 
with  navels,  or,  if  you  please,  without  them.  For  I  daily  witness 
monstrosities  and  malformations  which  I  attribute  to  the  direct  will 
of  the  Creator,  and  not  to  the  accidental,  abortive,  or  depraved  sprout- 
ing of  the  material  cell.  In  fact,  I  am  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
Chance,  but  think  that  everything  is  provided,  even  to  the  black  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  breast  of  the  turkey-cock.    Moreover,  I  believe  it  to 
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have  been  provided  by  God,  and  not,  as  Darwin  says,  produced  by 
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continued  tin-ougn  many  _ 
the  way,  how  did  these  same  turkey-hens  come  by  this  unvarying' 
taste  for  tlie  black  tufts  of  hair  on  the  breast  of  their  mates  ?  At 
questions  of  this  kind  we  shall  always  arrive,  even  if  we  adopt 
Darwin's  theory  of  sexual  and  natural  selection.  And  the  answer 
to  such  questions  will,  I  suspect,  invariably  amount  to  the  admission 
of  an  external  and  special  interference.  To  conclude  :  It  is  far 
easier  for  me  to  believe  in  the  direct  and  constant  government  of  the 
Creation  by  God,  than  that  He  should  have  created  the  world  and 
then  left  it  to  manage  itself,  which  is  Darwin's  theory  in  a  few  words. 
Nevertheless,  Charles  Darwin  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  I  feel 
grateful  to  him  for  his  work.  I  hope  it  will  make  people  attend  to 
such  matters,  and  to  be  no  longer  prevented  by  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  from  asking  for  themselves  what  the  liook  of  Nature  says 
on  the  subject  of  the  Creation. 

I  have  now  complied  with  your  and  ^frs.  Lowe's  requests.  I 
could  say  much  more  if  I  entered  into  the  >'xamination  of  Darwin's 
facts,  or  rather  the  facts  on  which  he  founds  his  theory,  but  I  must 
have  already  tired  you — I  only  wish  I  had  your  gift  of  writing  tersely 
— sed  non  ciiivls.  This  letter  is  for  Mrs.  Lowe  as  well  as  vou,  so 
pray  tell  her,  with  ray  affectionate  regards,  that  I  trust  she  will  tell 
me  whether  she  agrees  with  Darwin's  notions  or  with  mine,  i.e. 
saving  intact  her  own  saving  faith  in  the  ]>ible  story  of  six  days  and 
the  concluding  apple. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lowe, 

Affectionately  your  fiiend, 
W.  S.  Macleay. 


But  lighter  matters  than  either  democracy  or  Darwinism 
would  often  beguile  the  leisure  of  the  active-minded  statesman 
in  his  pleasant  country  house.  Robert  Lowe  had  a  turn  for 
versification,  and  if  asked  for  a  poem  l)y  any  of  his  friends, 
he  would  comply  with  the  request.  The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans 
has  been  good  enough  to  copy  the  following  lines  from  the 
album  of  her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Bernal  Osborne. 


Lines  on  Aiiatralia.     Written  in  Mrs.  Bernal  Osborne's 
Autograjjh-hook. 

They  told  me  of  a  glorious  land 

Beyond  the  lieaA  ins  niain. 
And  they  wlio  touched  its  happy  strand 

Should  never  want  ajijain. 
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Tlioy  tolil  1110  tli.it.  Us  skicR  woro  l)ri{,'lit, 
Its  stroam  llun<»  back  an  azuro  liplit, 
Aiul  tliat  tlio  scaHons  of  tlio  .yoar 
Kat'll  into  oarli  so  softly  bloiidod, 
You  coiiltl  not,  toll  when  Sunimor'H  neat* 
Or  when  the  Hiiowlt'SH  wintor  endod. 
I  wont  tliat  gloi'ions  land  to  view, 
T  saw  it     and  tlic  talo  was  trno. 

lloilKUT    LowK. 
AviRust  lOtli,  ISC.O. 

Eobcrt  Lowe  about  this  tiiiio  wroto  to  iVFrs.  Bcniiil  O.sbonn) 
to  announce  tlie  deatli  of  ti  favourite  sister,  and  curiously 
(liverj^ed  into  a  criticism  of  Hood's  poems,  which  is  not  with- 
out interest  as  ti  piece  of  self-revehition. 
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Hohcrt  Lo;r('.  to  Mrs.  Jicnial  OshoDic. 

Catoiliani :  Soptonibor  13,  1800. 

■^^y  doav  Mrp.  Osborne, — T  have  just  bad  a  very  heavy  loss  to 
bear,  in  the  death  of  a  sister  who  was  very  dear  to  me.  and  betwc(Mi 
whom  and  me  there  was  this  additional  bond  of  an  exact  similarity 
in  physical  pocidiarities.  She  died  without  pain,  of  a  decay  of 
natmv. 

^lany  thanks  for  your  present  of  photoc^raphs.  I  think  tlioy  are 
admirable  and  shall  hau,t>'  them  up  in  my  drawing-room  lit  'c,  as 
very  agreeable  objects  of  contemplation.  But  you  must  know  that 
there  is  another,  which  1  should  value  much  more,  and  which  T 
hope  I  may  not  have  very  long  to  wait  for.  Pray  do  not  withhold 
it  from  me. 

r>y  the  law  of  England,  the  Queen  is  entitled  to  all  treasure- 
trove,  so  that  Lewis's  offer  to  pay  for  it  is  a  mitigation,  not  an  ag- 
gravation, of  the  present  state  of  things  ;  1  can  give  you  no  other 
explanation,  and  can  only  hope  that  this  may  assuage  your  wrath  ; 
otherwise,  1  abandon  him  to  your  vengeance. 

I  do  not  think  the  review  of  Hood  a  good  one  ;  the  ideas  about 
wit  and  bulls  were  not  clearly  worked  out,  and  were  quite  irrelevant 
and  not  worth  bringing  in  head  and  shoulders.  The  criticism  on 
the  '  Bridge  '  and  the  *  Shirt '  I  did  not  like  either. 

The  fault  of  the  '  Shirt '  is  not  that  it  is  a  homely  description  of 
homely  misery,  but  that  it  is  false  in  sentiment  and  tendency.  The 
'  Shirt '  seems  to  suppose  that  if  people  gave  up  wearing  them,  like 
the  Irishman  who  was  caught  by  the  Sultan  of  Scrindib,  the  women 
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wlio  iimlvc  tlu'iii  would  Itc  Ix'ttiT  olV;  1  at  in,  tlint  to  diiniiiisli  I'm- 
l)l<)yin('Mt  is  a  rciiicdy  lor  poverty,  iiiid  tliiit  tlu'  rich  oii.Ljlit  hoiikIiow 
to  tiiko  cure  that  the  employers  ot"  the  poor  HejiiiistresHeH  pit  id  them 
moro.  Siu'h  sentiments  do  not  (!Vt'n  rise  to  tin;  level  of  Socialism, 
they  are  dowin'i^^ht  I'litiiity. 

It  seems  to  me  ahsiird  to  sny  th(> '  Uridi^'e  '  is  not  piithetic.  What 
other  merit  doesit  prc'tend  to?  11' it  is  to  found  Hood's  reputation 
on  an  ill-chosen  nretre  and  an  ahsence  of  piithos,  that  reputation 
will  not  stand  lonjj;.  Uut  it  is  pathetic,  nnd  the  proof  is  that  every 
reader  feels  the  pathos.  A  false  t;ist(*  may  mistake  homhiist  for 
sublimity,  or  trillin^j;  for  rellnement,  hut  pathos  is  within  everyone's 
comprehension,  and  can  oidy  he  jud;j;e(l  hy  its  elTects,  not  on  critics, 
hut  on  ordinary  readers.  J)id  you  ever  road  Hood's  '  Irish  School- 
nnister  ' '.' 

I  know  of  no  earth(|uakes  hut  moral  ones,  which  nhound  ^'roatly. 
I  have  been  soundeil  as  to  my  \villin;^ni<'ss  totak(!  the  (iovern;neniof 
Madras,  hut  have  declincMl  thirty  millions  of  subjects  !  and  H,0()()/. 
or  10,000/.  a  year,  I  forf^et  wliich.  l*oor  Wilson '  has  not  Ion*,'  enjoyed 
Ilia  place.  1  liavo  not  read  the  story  you  mention,  (iivc;  my  love 
to  the  two  originals,  a  term  whi(di  1  use  in  no  depreciating  sense, 

And  believe  mw.  always, 

AU'ectionately  youra, 

Uouhkt  Lowe. 
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The  sister  whose  death  ho  lamented  \vas  Elizaheth  A<jfnes 
Pyndar  Low(!,  who  was  two  years  his  senior,  and,  hko  liim- 
self,  an  albino.  In  his  brief  autobiography  tliere  is  a  touching 
alhision  to  her  and  to  the  afllietion  common  to  both.  '  She 
was,'  he  wrote,  *  I  think,  the  gentlest  and  best  person  I  ever 
knew,  but  was  very  keenly  alive  to  this  misfortune.  Had  I 
felt  my  peculiarities  as  she  did,  anything  like  public  or  even 
active  life  would  have  been  to  me  an  impossibility.' 

'  The  IlifJtht  lion.  .Tamos  Wilson,  founder  of  the  Economist,  and  fathor-in- 
law  of  its  most  famous  editor,  Walter  IJa^^chot.  Like  Lord  Sherbrooke,  Wilson 
had  been  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  was  afterwards  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  went  to  India  as  Financial  Member  of  the 
Council  in  Ifif)'.),  but  died  in  less  than  a  year,  to  the  deep  rcf,'ret  of  Lord 
Canniufj;  and  all  British  India. 
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(18.)<)-I8(il) 

From  185!)  to  IHi;  1  llobort  TjOM'c  held  the  olVioo  of  Vicc-Presi- 
<leiit  of  the  Council  of  Educatioii  (in  which  capacity,  as 
already  stated,  he  was  also  President  of  the  Board  of  Health) 
in  the  last  Pahnerston  (lovernment.  Before  acc(>ptin<:];  this 
office  he  had  not  only  held  with  ^reat  distinction  the  equally 
onerous  post  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  hut  in 
and  out  of  office  he  had  rendered  the  old  Liberal  Prime 
Minister  most  arduous  aiul  faithful  service.  It  is  hardly  to 
he  wondered  at  that  his  friends  should  have  thou<j;ht  the  time 
had  arrived  when  he  should  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Cabinet.  There  is  nothinjjj,  however,  to  show  that  Lowe  him- 
self took  any  steps  to  press  his  claims  upon  Pahnerston  until 
the  elevation  of  Lord  llussell  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  death  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  in  18G1  necessitated  a  re- 
construction of  the  Government.  Lowe,  like  all  men  who  are 
diffident  aboui  pushing  their  own  claims,  was  again  over- 
looked. His  friends  strongly  urged  him  to  make  a  stand, 
and  it  would  ai)pear  that  he  must  have  had  some  confidential 
talk  with  Lord  Cranville,  who  was  not  only  his  official  superior 
as  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  but  also  his  friend  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Lord  Granville  occupied  quite  a  unique  position  in  the 
inner  circle  of  official  Liberalism.  On  the  fall  of  the  Derby 
Ministry  in  1859  the  Queen  had  sent  for  him,  and  he  would 
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hav(!  formed  a  (lovennneiit  but  lor  tlio  rtfiisal  of  Lord  John 
KusHollto  servo  under  liiui.  For  all  thai,  Lord  (Iranville  never 
l)ort3  tlie  least  malice  to  Lord  John  Ilussell,  and  was,  indeed, 
liis  truest  friend  and  wisest  panegyrist  uj)  to  the  end.  In  iho 
same  spirit  ho  heartily  consented  tolillamoro  ornamental  post 
under  Palnierstoiv.  Such  a  man  nuist  always  ho  very  inlhien- 
tial;  for,  hein<j;  to  a  }^reat  extent  unselfish,  and  havinj^'  the  rare 
faculty  of  seeinj^  the  best  side  of  those  nioro  fiercely  contend- 
ing for  the  pri/e,  hois  naturally  consulted  at  all  times  of  eisis 
and  in  every  dilliculty.  Some  earnest  conversation  passed 
between  Granville  and  Lowe,  when  the  latter  n^peated  what 
his  friends  were  always  urging— that  if  ho  ac(piiesced  hi 
Palmerston's  neglect,  and  in  his  continued  exclusion  from 
tho  Cabinet,  it  would  come  to  bo  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  h<^  should  remain  i)ermanently  in  a  sub- 
ordinate position.  Lord  Granville,  who  was  pre-eminently 
a  man  of  tho  world,  would  be  sure  to  feel  the  force  of  this 
reasoning.  He  had  a  strong  admiration  for  Lowe's  great 
iibility  and  marvellous  capacity  for  work,  and  had  he  l)een 
able  himself  to  form  a  Government,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Lowe  would  have  boon  in  the  Cabinet  from  tho  outset. 
However,  he  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  and  succeeded  in  making  his  friend  feel  that  Palmers- 
ton's  neglect  arose  from  the  circumstances  of  his  position  and 
the  importunity  of  men  who,  if  they  possessed  less  worth  and 
ability,  had  greater  parliamentary  intluence.  llobert  Lowe, 
as  he  always  said  himself,  was  the  reverse  of  an  ambitious 
man,  and  returned  to  his  duties  in  the  Education  Department 
without  giving  the  matter  another  thought.  The  following 
letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  clearly  shows  that  this 
was  the  case. 


Lord  Lansdoionc  to  the  Bight  lion.  Bobert  Lowe. 

Bowood :  April  24,  1863. 
Dear  Mr.  Lowe,— I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  recollecting  the 
interest  which  I  take  in  all  that  concerns  you,  and  for  informing 
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mo  of  wliat  passed  in  connection  with  the  recent  changes  in  the 
(xovernment.  I  had  certainly  expected  that  those  changes  wouhl 
have  produced  some  conihination  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give  you  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  I  felt  sure  that  what  lias  taken  place 
would  be  a  disappointment  to  you.  No  one  who  has  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  you,  or  who  is  in  a  position  to  appreciate  your  abilities 
as  well  as  your  great  services,  can  do  otherwise  than  participate  in 
that  disappointment.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  must  have  been  a 
source  of  regret  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  others,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  have  been  such  as  to  have  necessitated, 
in  his  opinion,  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  was  decided  upon; 
but  they  must  feel  themselves  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  putting 
aside  your  personal  feelings  so  completely  in  favour  of  the  public 
interest. 

Lady  Lansdowne  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you.  She 
is  equally  interested  with  myself  in  your  '  London  gossip.' 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lansdowne. 

Alas !  Gratitude  is  but  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come  \ 
When  in  the  following  year  Eobert  Lowe  had  to  meet  a  7ote 
of  censure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Palmerston,  it 
must  be  confessed,  did  not  show  that  he  was  conscious  of  any 
deep  indebtedness — at  least,  not  until  Lowe  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands  and  by  boldly  res-igning  his  office  against 
the  counsel  and  protestations  of  his  ( olleagues  brought  about 
what  is  called  a  Ministerial  crisis. 

The  world  has  recently  been  informed  that  Eobert  Lowe 
sprang  into  sudden  fame  by  certain  anti-lieform  speeches 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  18G6,  and  that  before 
this  time  he  was  a  mere  nonentity,  and  that  afterwards  he 
again  sank  into  obscurity.  But  if  we  study  the  actual 
events  of  oar  own  time,  or  the  parliameLtary  records^  of  the 
last  fcrty  years,  we  shall  find  that  Ilobert  Lowe,  previous 
to  his  anti-Eeform  speeches,  had  proved  himself  to  be  the  best 
Minister  of  Trade,  the  best  Minister  of  Health,  and  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  Mr.  Forster)  the  greatest  Minister  of 
Education  of  our  time.  There  are  exceptions  even  among 
contemporary  chroniclers;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  only  persons 
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living  who  are  competent  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  Lord 
Sherbrooke  as  a  constructive  statesman  are  the  one  or  two 
experts  and  trained  officials  who  co-operated  with  him  in 
his  work.  Unfortunately,  the  events  connected  with  his  miime 
at  the  Education  Department  are  of  such  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  the  issues  still  affect  so  many  living  persons,  that  a 
biographer  desirous  simply  of  recording  the  actual  history  of 
that  time  is  compelled  to  rely  upon  his  own  discernment  in 
dealing  with  the  conflicting  testimonies  and  embittered  con- 
troversies that  surround  the  subject. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  so  far  as  the  Government 
was  concerned,  the  whole  question  resolved  itself  into  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  grant  voted  for  educational 
purposes.  There  was  no  centralised  bureau  of  education  sup- 
ported out  of  the  rates,  but  the  existing  voluntary  schools 
received  a  capitation  grant  from  the  State ;  and  tlience  arose 
infinite  strugglings  between  the  Church  and  Nonconformity 
(both  Eoman  and  Protestant),  disputes  betwxn  n  certificated 
and  non-certificated  schoolmasters,  and  dissension  concerning 
the  systei^  or  want  of  system,  in  the  matter  of  school  inspec- 
tion. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  had  been  appointed, 
and  their  labours,  whatever  we  may  think  of  them  in  these 
days  of  rate-supported  Board  Schools,  were  very  thorough, 
and  their  lieport,  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1861 
in  six  bulky  volumes,  is  probably  the  mosi  complete  history 
of  State  education  thai  the  world  is  ever  likely  to  see.  This 
fact  alone  will  show  how  puerile  it  is  to  imagine  that  the 
question  of  public  education  in  this  country  arose  with  the 
Nonconformists  or  with  that  able  man,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
whose  chief  work  it  was  to  disabuse  his  early  Nonconformist 
friends  of  their  gross  and  misleading  errors. 

In  1856  Lord  Granville  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Education,  who 
should  be  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the 
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public  <][nint  to  tlio  oxisting  scIiooIr  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  on 
the  discussions  tln'i'cupoM  arisinj^  that  Lord  John  llussc^ll,  wlio, 
witli  many  deficiencies  as  a  statesman,  was  yet  a  man  of  houud- 
h)ss  activity,  lirst  took  up  his  position  as  an  advanced  educa- 
tional reformer.  'Vho  question  was  very  hotly  debated  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  men  of  opposite^  i)arties  weri^  hopelessly  mixed  in  their 
votes  and  views.  Thus,  Sir  John  Pakin^ton,  an  old-fashioned 
Tory,  supported  Lord  John  Itussell  as  an  educational  reformer, 
while  three  such  absolutely  diverse  statesmen  as  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  thepresent  Manpiis  of  Salisbury,  were  found 
in  the  sanu'  division  lobby.  In  1851),  as  already  stated,  Uobert 
Lowe  became  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  and  one  may  well 
ima<;ine  what  the  appointment  of  such  a  man  meant  as  the 
virtual  head  of  a  department  having  the  distribution  of  a  vast 
public  grant  of  money,  for  which  there  was  such  severe  conten- 
tion among  the  expectant  recipients,  M'hile  ;.ii  (  i.;  very  subject 
of  education  there  was  such  divergence  of  views  among  leading 
public  men.  In  a  work  entitled  the  Jlistorif  of  the  Klrnirntanf 
School  Content  in  Entjland,  the  author,  Mr.  Francis  Adams, 
observes : — 

The  appointment  of  ]\Ir.  Lowe  as  Vicc-Prosidcnt  of  the  Ooinicil 
in  1851),  as  a  niombor  of  the  Ministry  over  which  Jjord  Palmerslon 
presided  until  his  death,  and  tlie  acceptance  of  un  inspectorship  by 
Mr.  Fraser,'  the  present  Uishop  of  IManclicster,  wore  guarantocs,  at 
any  rate,  for  an  intelligent  investigation  of  the  existing  system. 
Their  accession  to  otlice,  marks,  not  so  much  a  now  era  hi  national 
education  as  a  revolution  in  the  Crovernnient  motliods  of  nuinuge- 
ment.  In  the  many  tierce  contlicts  which  have  raged  round  this 
question,  there  have  been  none  more  bitter  than  those  wiiK.ii  a,-} 
associated  with  tlie  name  of  Mr.  Lowe.  Of  all  our  Ministers  of 
I'khication  he  has  left  the  deepest  impress  of  individuality  upoi^  the 
system,  in  its  otlicial  character,  and  provoked  a  hostility  more  un- 
measured tlian  any  other  politician.  For  four  years  he  was  the 
object  of  the  most  implacable  and  envenomed  attacks  from  all  persons 
who  had  the  smallest  interest  in  the  details  of  the  Government 
administration  ;  including  those  who  were  anxious  to  extend  and 

'  Dr.  .Tames  Fnisor,  tlie  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  was  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner on  Eihication,  IS'iS-OO. 
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auoiisli  It  {ilto^'cthor. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  has  a  remarkahlc  kiiowludf^o  of  liis  sul)- 
jcct,  HO(misto  deplore  the  fact  that  Lord  Sherl,r<,(.ke,  wliom  lio 
ranks  alto-ethor  hi-her  tliaii  any  other  MiniHter  of  Educa- 
tion,  did   not    undertake    tlie    hu-c,  achievement   of   layin.r 
down   the  hnes  o4'  a  compkste  system.      To   he^ri„  ,vith,  this 
was  no  part  of  lu's  l)usiness  as  Vice-President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  furthermore,  Mr.  Adams   should  see  that,  as  a   suh- 
ordmate  ]\rinister  (not  even  a  memher  of  the  Cahinet),  hv.  had 
nothin-  whatever   to   do  with  the  educational  polln,  of  the 
Government.     His  work  was  simply  to  make  the  system  as  lu, 
found  it  as  thorouohn;oin<r  and  ellicient  as  possih'le.     Ih-  had 
further  to  face  the  diHiculty  of  an  uncertain  and  liucluatim.- 
public  grant,  witli  a  Cluuicellor  of  the  Excheciuer,  I\[r.  (Jlad" 
stone,  whose  one  aim  was  to  cut  down  expenses  and  who  was 
really  hostile  to  any  development  of  the  educational  policy  on 
broad  national  lines.     In  makin-  this  assertion  concerning"  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  is  only  just  to  observe  that  Lowe  himself, "until 
Disraeh  and  ].or<l  J)erl)y  made  household  suflra-e  the  law  of 
the  land,  was  in  no  sense  an  advocate  of  a  complete  bureau- 
cratic system  of  national  education  in  an  old  country  lik(> 
England,  where  the  Church  and  voluntary  institutions  did  so 
much  excellent  work.     On  this  question  of  public  education 
he  was    much   more  statesmanlike    than    either    his   friends 
or  his  foes  could  be  brought  to  see.     Writing  in  the  Qaartn-h, 
Hence  (July  ISO?)    after  the  passing  of  the  J)erby-JJisraeli 
Reform  Bill,  Lowe  himself  made  this  pregnant  observation  : 
'  It  we   are  to   have,  as  we   assuredly  shall  have,  universal 
and  compulsory  education,  the  first  effect  of  the  change  will 
be  the  destruction  in  great  measure  of  our  present  system. 
The  mvaluable  superintendence  of  the  gentry  and  the  clergy, 
the  zeal  of  religious  conviction,  the  harmony  with  the  present 
state   of  society,  the    standard   already  reached,  and  which 
IS  111  daily  course  of  improvement,  must  all  be  sacrificed  in 
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<ir(l(>r  to  place  lli(>  iiistniction  of  Uie  ])()()!'  in  tlui  liandH  of 
ii\(lilVtu-(Mit  iuid  iiK'oiiipcleiit  local  bodies,  or  of  a,  ('(Mitral 
(h^partnuMit  wliicli  shall  liciicofortli  tiik(>  oliar^o  of  what  used 
to  h(^  (ho  work  of  fr(H^  and  sitontanoous  };rowlh,  tho  formation 
of  l"ln};Hsh  ('hara('t(M'  and  hahits  of  tl-oui;ht.' 

TIkm'o  is  lillK^  (MiouiJih,  on(>  \vould  think,  in  th(>S(^  sontinicntH 
lo  alarm  su'jh  robust  nalur(>s  as  Ihc  late  Lord  IVrby  and  tlio 
]nvs(Mit  ^larijuis  of  Salisbury  ;  but  at  the  tinu'  tluit  their  author 
beoanu^  ^linistei"  of  I'^ducation  there  was  a  kind  of  va|:;uo  IV^ir 
(hat  tlui  Chureli  and  Constitution  wvvv  about  (o  bo  under- 
min(Ml.  It  was  like  a  duel  in  llu>  dark,  or  a  game  of  blind- 
man's  bulV;  those  who  should  have  been  partners  S(>t  to  work 
to  belabour  one  anolluM"  without  l•emors(^ 

Probably  no  ^Iinist(>r  owr  woik(>d  liarder  than  Hobei't 
LoW(>  o\cv  this  (Mlucational  probK>m.  After  six  months'  con- 
stant labour  and  thouj;ht  he  pi'oduced  a  scluMue,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  what  is  calU>d  the  '  Hevis(>d  Code  '  and  the 
svst(nn  o\'  '  ])avment  bv  results.'  Jle  stated  to  ParlianuMit  that 
therc^  was  no  desire  to  iuttnM'ere  with  tlu>  religious  basis  and 
the  denominaticmal  character  of  th(>  educational  system;  but, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  r(^sponsibl(>  for  th(>  distribution  of  vast 
public  subsidi(>s  on  behalf  o\'  tlu>se  denominational  schools,  ho 
had  decided  that  the  capitation  grant  should  be  based  on 
*  results.'  As  it  was  a  matter  of  public  chituntavii  (ulucation, 
lie  instituted  the  fauu)us  test  of  tho  throo  l{'s.  This  historic 
notilication  has  led  to  nnu'h  (^levated  newspaper  criticism, 
which  repeats  itself  even  to  the  present  hour.  Such  able 
persons  as  ^Tr.  Jos(^ph  Cow(>n  of  Newcastle  and  the  Editor  of  tho 
St.  fJumr.^'s  (f(/:(7/r  have  recently  r(>ferred  to  the  narrowing 
and  materialistic  t(Mulency  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  educational 
policy.  'riu\v  seem  altogether  to  forget  that  he  in  no  sense 
promulgated  an  educational  policy  at  all  ;  but  simply  devised 
a  systtnn  whereby  grants  of  public  money  could  be  distributed 
lo  the  chnunitayii  schools  of  the  kingdom  on  a  just  aiul  C(iuit- 
able  basis.     One  would  think,  to  read  an  ekxpient  address 
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<\vhM'vvd  ll,(.  <,|,lM,r  ,l„v  in  N,nvcitstl(M,i,-TyiM,  !,y  ]\I,.  Comm, 
tliai  L„nl  SI,(.rl.r..,.ko,  wlu,  wns  onr  of  tl,,.  fr,,,at  .s.-holarH  r.f 
I'^n-huKl,  <-onsi,l(„v(l  rcadin-  writings  ainl  nritlnnotic  to  )>(, 
tlic  sum  totiil  (>rc(liit'iiti()ii. 


en 


So  rvw.uily  an  18H2,  r.oni  Slicrlu-ookc^  who  l.ad  Ik-c 
«m(>I.y  .•(roMsid.-i-injr  (1,,.  wl„>|,.  ,,u(.sii(m  of  pnhlic  odunitioii, 
wroio  u  iviMiirkal,lo  J.it.r  i„  review  of  Lis  im,sL  plu,.,  to  Lord 
r.ingen,  who,  an  Secretiiry  of  ih(,  Mdiicaiion  I)ei,M,rtM,(,„t,  had 
borne  with  hini  the  heat  and  hniden  of  the  day,  in  which 
he  piitH  the  nialter  in  the  elearest  Ji^dit. 

Lord  Slicrhroolca  to  Lord  Liiujen. 

ftflUcI),    17,    IHH'J. 

My  doi,r  Lin^^cuv-Many  thankn  for  your  letter,  in  onlor  te  undor- 
.^huid  winch  1  hnvo  rend  ;,,  s,,,...!,  of  ninety  pn^^os  which   I  made 
.'Hd  jvh.ch   was  enou^d.    to    swamp  n„y   <p,ostion    IVooi    its   mere 
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Ah  J  nndrrstand  the  case,  yo,,  and  I  vi<.wed  the  three  li's  m,t 

;>-'ly  or  primardy  as  the  exact  amount  of  h.struction  which  ou.h.  .o 

•e  «.vcm  hut  as  an  anu.unt  of  kuoulcd,.,  which  could  he  ascertained 

o  ouohly  by  exanm.atiou,  and  upon  which  wc  could  safely  haso  the 

<.rhan.entary  ^rant      It  was  n.o.e  a,  iinancial  than  a  litenny  me- 

terence      Ihul  there  been  any  other  branch  of  us.^hd  knowleZ  the 

possession  of  which  could  have  been  ascertained  with  e^X    Lion ' 

Trnd'^Hl"  ",';.'•'?'"!'  ^^%-^-''^---     J^"t  there  was Tot: 

nx^  nnstake  was,      tlnnk,  that    these  people  content   then.selves 
wi  h  saymg  that  other  knowledge  is  usehd  without  adverting  to  the 
iactthat  .t  IS  not  so  useful,  and  does  not  admit,  hke  the  thite  1  ' 
ol  pr(>cise  and  accuiute  fiscortainnuint. 

One  great  merit  of  the  plan,  as  it  seenis  to  n.e,  was  that  it  fixed 
a  clear  and  dehm  e  hunt;  the  mischief  is  that  that  hmit  is  trans 
greased,  and  no  other  can  supply  its  place. 

In  one  sense  the  three  li's  stand  alone  as  something  which  can 
>o  tested  as  fotn.dation  for  a  grant.     Leave  out  that  qua  Uy  and 

'  Sppoeh  of  tlio  Hifrlit  ITon.  Itolxrt  Lowe  Af  P    on  fl,o  <  p».  •     i  o   i      ,   , 
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I  shall  have  to  write  or  speak  to  Ijord  Spencer  about  the  matter. 
....  It  seems  to  mo  to  be  the  fallacy  dn  dicta  quid  ad  dictum 
sijujjlicitcr. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sheudrooke. 

Lord  Sherbrooke,  who  was  rather  careless  in  the  matter  of 
preserving  copies  of  his  own  letters,  possessed  the  foregoing,  as 
Lord  Lingen  had  returned  him  a  copy,  saj'ing  he  did  so  in 
case  one  had  not  been  kept,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
*  ensure  master- touches  more  than  once.'  It  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the  famous  scheme 
which  some  tliii  t y  years  ago  convulsed  the  politicians,  clergy, 
and  schoolmasters  of  England. 

The  gre;i,t  grievance  at  the  time  was  that  the  Revised  Code 
substituted  examination  for  what  was  called  inspection.  This 
charge,  which  was  the  more  dangerous  because  it  was  so  ex- 
tremely vague  and  ill-defined,  had  no  foundation  whatever  in 
fact.  The  Education  Department  under  Eobort  Lowe  instituted 
a  system  by  which  examination  (in  the  three  B's)  was  super- 
added to  the  old  plan  of  inspection,  which,  hideed,  could  only 
be  made  effective  by  the  test  of  examination.  All  the  fine 
writing  about  matorialism  and  mercenary  or  mechanical  aims 
is  beside  the  question,  if  we  consider  that  the  object  was  to 
devise  a  plan  for  testing  the  education  hi  the  established  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  kingdom  with  a  view  to  distributing  the 
public  grant  on  an  equitable  basis.  Lowe,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  as  by  a  stroke  of  genius,  hit  upon  the  three  R's.  If  any 
educational  reformer  of  the  present  day  can  suggest  a  more 
certain,  useful,  and  palpable  test,  he,  and  he  alone,  is  entitled 
to  criticise  the  Revised  Code  and  payment  by  results  of  1801. 

Moreover,  it  is  (juite  clear  that  Lowe  did  not,  even  by  im- 
plication, make  public  education  synonymous  with  the  three 
R's ;  but  he  left  other  and  '  special '  subjects  as  they  were 
called,  to  general  inspection  as  distinguished  from  mere  ex- 
amination.     The   great  point  was  this,  that   as  the  public 
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grants  of  money  were  intencletl  to  subsidise  ch'mentarif 
education,  these  grants  were  restricted  to  the  test  of  efficiency 
by  examination  in  the  three  ll's.  Here,  l)riefly,  we  have  the 
Eevised  Code  and  payment  by  results. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  and  perturbation  which 
the  pronnilgation,  of  the  Ministerial  scheme  evoked  in  Par- 
liament and  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Froude  in  his 
brilliant  way  declares  that  the  anathemas  which  have  pursued 
Henry  YIII.  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  his  defiance  of 
the  '  vocal '  class  among  his  subjects — the  clergy.  Impartial 
history  would  seem  to  point  out  that  the  self-willed  king  gave 
these  talking  and  scribbling  members  of  the  community  a 
great  deal  to  urge  against  his  private  life  and  public  policy. 
Mr.  Lowe,  though  an  absolutely  blameless  potentate,  desiring 
only  to  distribute  the  money  of  the  nation  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, likewise  gave  great  offence  to  his  •'  vocal '  subjects.  He 
set  against  himself  and  his  policy  the  country  clergy,  the 
official  inspectors  of  schools,  and  the  uncertificated  school- 
masters. Here,  tliey  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  is  a  dreadful 
person  ;  a  man  who  actually  demands  to  know  for  what  reason 
he  hands  over  to  us  tlie  money  of  the  nation.  The  vested 
interests  which  had  been  gradually  entrenching  themselves 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  took  alarm,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
invasion  and  conliscation. 

Deputations  became  the  order  of  the  day.  They  trooped 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  Lord  Granville,  who 
was  Loi'd  President  of  the  Council.  Lord  Granville  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humour,  and  at  times  found  it  hard  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  official  dignity  and  deportment  of  a  Lord 
President.  One  day  he  had  just  seated  himself  with  one  or 
two  of  his  officials  in  solemn  preparation  for  a  coming  on- 
slaught in  the  form  of  a  deputation  with  an  educational  griev- 
ance, when  Lowe  suddenly  put  his  white  head  in  at  the  door, 
exclaiming  :  '  Here  they  come,  in  number  about  five  thousand! ' 

Despite  all  stories  to  the  contrary,  Lowe  himself,  in  dealing 
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with  those  doputations,  was  invariably  courteous.  If  he  ^axe 
offence,  it  was  simjily  from  his  quickness  in  detectin,';  the  fal- 
lacies of  a  pretentious  spokesman — some  strutting  authority 
or  village  Sir  Oracle  quite  unaccustomed  to  contradiction.  On 
one  occasion  a  deputation  very  improperly  pressed  him  after 
he  had  plainly  informed  them  that  he  could  not  assist  them 
or  uphold  their  claim  in  the  House.  '  All  I  can  say  is,  gen- 
tlemen (he  observed),  you  will  be  very  hofl//  attacked  in 
Parliament  and  very  eoldli/  defended.'  Lowe's  unrivalled 
mental  alertness  and  readiness  of  repartee  were  a  perpetual 
delight  to  Lord  Granville,  who  was  himself  in  a  lighter  vein  a 
man  of  no  little  wit.  lie  had  a  still  greater  admiration  and 
resi^ect  for  Lowe's  untiring  capacity  for  work  ;  and  altogether, 
though  the  energetic  Yice-l'resident  brought  down  upon  this 
agreeable  nobleman  a  great  many  fussy  deputations,  and  a 
good  deal  of  extra  trouble.  Lord  Granville  was  very  sincere  in 
his  appreciation  of  the  years  they  worked  together  as  the 
Parliamentary  heads  of  the  Council  of  Education.  The  late 
Pilchard  Redgrave,  Pt.A.,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  made  several 
pleasant  entries  in  his  diary  concerning  Eobert  Lowe  and 
Lord  Granville. 

August  5,  1851). — Our  new  masters — Lord  Granville  and  Mr. 
Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke) — this  day  passed  a  minute  authorising 
payments  on  results  in  science,  corresponding  to  those  in  art.  .  .  . 
jNIr.  Lowe  differs  greatly  from  our  late  sub-chief,  Mr.  Adderley. 
Mr.  Lowe  is  very  shrewd,  sees  the  real  point  at  once,  and  decides  on 
principle,  not  on  details.' 

Before  Lowe  had  hit  on  his  plan  of  an  elementary  educa- 
tional test  (the  three  R's),  the  inspectors,  working  harmoni- 
ously with  the  managers  and  schoolmasters,  had  dealt  in  fine 
general  phraseology,  and  so  long  as  the  Government  were 
willing  to  pay  the  piper  all  went  smoothly  and  well ;  but  they 
strongly  objected  to  a  definite  test.     It  haL  been  said  that  the 

'  Richard  Redgrave,  C.B.,  B.A.    A  ^lemoir.    By  F.  M.  Redgrave,  p.  218. 
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whole  Department  over  which  Mr.  Lowe  and  'Mr.  Linden 
presided  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  '  from  the  offic(!  boy  to  Mr. 
^Eatthew  Arnold,'  who  was  then  an  inspector  of  schools.  The 
dissatisfied  officials  were  able  to  button-hole  members  of 
Parliament,  and  inspire  articles  in  the  magazines  and  high- 
class  journals.  One  does  not  like  specially  to  single  out 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  as  many  of  the  other  paid  servants  of 
the  Department  were  e(|ually  insubordinate ;  but  from  his 
literary  genius,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous.  We  should 
remember,  however,  that  there  were  two  ^latthew  Arnolds — 
the  poet  whom  Lord  Sherbrooke  preferred  to  Tennyson,  and 
the  pedagogue,  whom  he  thought  much  less  of. 

The  trouble  at  last  reached  a  crisis  in  reference  to  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors,  which  it  was  said  were  '  edited '  in 
the  most  ruthless  fashion  by  the  ])epartmont.  It  was  up^n 
this  (piestion  that  the  present  Marc^uis  of  Sulisbury,  then 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  moved  (April  12th,  1864)  his  resolution: 
*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  mutilation  of  the 
reports  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  the  exclusion 
from  them  of  statements  and  opinions  adverse  to  the  educa- 
tional views  entertained  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  while 
matter  favourable  to  them  is  admitted,  are  variations  of  the 
understanding  under  which  the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors 
was  originally  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  tend  entirely  to 
destroy  the  value  of  their  reports.' 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Walter,  proprietor  of  the 
Times,  and  aupported  by  Mr.  William  Edward  Forster,  then 
the  newly-elected  member  for  Bradford,  and  afterwards  famous 
as  the  author  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  it  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  party  attack,  though 
it  was,  of  course,  mainly  supported  by  Disraeli  and  the 
Conservatives.  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  w'hose  work  is  a  storehouse 
of  information  on  the  political  aspects  of  the  education 
(question,  thus  comments  on  the  fact  that  this  resolution  of 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  in  a  thin 
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House :  '  The  disappointed  and  anp;ry  faction  of  Tories  and 
J)enominationalists  combined  to  make  a  personal  attack  on 
^■r.  Lowe,  in  which  tliey  were  joined  hy  some  professed 
Li])erals.  The  subordinates  of  the  Education  Office  were  in- 
(hiced,  in  violation  of  discipline  and  trust,  to  communicate 
some  official  matters  to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 
Mr.  Lowe  was  weakly  defended  hy  his  colleaf^ues,  and  the 
Tories  were  allowed  to  snatch  a  division  in  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  carried  I)y  a  majority  of  eight.' 

This  explanation,  true  enough  in  substance,  is  perhaps 
somewhat  tinged  by  partisan  bias.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we 
cannot  throw  the  entire  Idame  on  the  Tories — if  blame  there 
be — when  the  resolution,  the  passing  of  which  led  to  j\[r.  Lowe's 
resignation,  was  seconded  by  his  friend  Mr.  Walter,  and 
supported  by  a  rising  young  Radical,  as  Mr,  W.  E.  Forster 
then  was.  There  can  be  hardlv  anv  doubt  that  the  aim  of 
this  resolution  was  not  so  much  directed  against  Mr.  Low'e  as 
against  the  permanent  head  of  the  Education  Dcimrtment, 
Mr.  Lingen.  It  was  he,  m  fact,  whom  those  outraged  inspectors 
and  terrified  schoolmasters  wished  to  attack  ;  and  it  probably 
did  not  even  occur  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  ^Ir.  Walter  that 
if  their  resolution  were  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
Robert  Lowe  would  resign  and  demand  a  committee  of 
inquiry. 

It  will  generally  be  admitted  that  the  Saturday  Review,  at 
this  most  brilliant  period  of  its  existence,  was  often  able  to 
speak  on  such  subjects  with  more  than  ordinary  journalistic 
authority.  On  this  very  question  there  is  a  remarkable  article 
in  that  journal,  under  date  April  16,  1864,  in  which  the  writer 
explicitly  disclaims  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  mover 
and  supporters  of  the  resolution  of  bringing  about  the  Vice- 
President's  resignation.  On  the  point,  he  observes,  of  minis- 
terial responsibility.  Lord  Granville  was  the  culprit  rather 
than  Mr.  Lowe,  though  no  one  would  think  of  fastening  any 
responsibility  of  the  kind  on  that  affable  peer.     But  it  is  not 
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even  upon  Mr.  Lowo,  it  is  on  the  Department  nnd  its  perma- 
nent liead  that  the  hlame  should  rest.  'If  rumour  does  not 
much  helie  him '  (continues  tlie  Satiinkitf  Ju'ricin'r), '  ^fr.  Lingen 
is  quite  as  powerful  and  a  good  deal  more  offensive.  "  It  is 
from  Mr.  Lingen  that  all  the  sharp,  snuhhing  replies  proceed, 
which  have  imprinted  upon  half  the  rural  parishes  in  the 
country  a  deep  conviction  that  the  Ediicati(»n  ])epartment  is 
their  natural  enemy,  whom  it  is  their  first  duty  to  elude, 
haffle,  and  disprove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.' 

If  we  may  take  this  as  in  any  sense  the  authoritative  expres- 
sion of  the  opponents  of  the  Education  Department,  they  were 
themselves  clearly  haffled  hy  llobert  Lowe's  prompt  action. 
He  at  once  took  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility,  resigned 
his  office,  and  demanded  a  select  committee.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  the  nature  of  these  charges  as  to  mutilating  the 
reports  of  these  inspectors,  of  which  either  he  or  Mr.  Lingen 
was  declared  guilty,  in  the  th-st  instance  by  a  majority  of  the 
Housa  of  Commons  ?  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  was 
one  definite  charge  of  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  Department, 
the  summary  dismissal  of  an  inspector  owing  to  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  matter  of  his  reports.  This  case  was  heard 
before  Lord  Granville  as  well  as  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Morell's 
conduct  was  thought  to  be  indefensible,  whereupon  Mr. 
Lingen  wrote  him  a  letter  of  dismissal  which  led  to  much 
subsequent  comment.  Inspectors  of  schools  and  Government 
officials  must  be  made  in  some  way  amenable  to  discipline, 
and,  if  they  receive  the  Queen's  shilling,  they  must  be  content 
to  perform  the  stipulated  service.  Mr.  Lingen  may  have  been 
a  strict  disciplhiarian,  but,  if  so,  it  was  certainly  a  fault  on 
the  right  side.  Here  was  an  office  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic 
condition,  into  which  a  Minister  and  his  chief  permanent 
official  were  working  their  hardest  to  infuse  an  orderly 
system.  The  Minister  had  devised  a  scheme— that  of  pay- 
ment by  results — which  he  expected  the  Department  would 
faithfully  carry  out.     Many  of  these  independent  gentlemen 
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disapproved  of  this  schcmo,  and  forthwith,  instead  of  rosir»n- 
ing  their  posts,  set  to  work  to  tliwart  the  ^[inister  and  defy 
the  seeretary  hy  interviewing  ]\r.P.'s  and  writing  newspaper 
articles.  Any  keen-sighted  reader  of  the  press  of  this  jieriod 
may  detect  tlie  somewhat  snpercihons  outpourings  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  INIr.  W.  E.  Forster,  the  young  Liberal  meml)er  for 
Bradford,  who  supported  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

^Vlletller  the  IJevised  Code  and  i>ayment  by  results  were  a 
wise  policy  or  not,  it  is  at  least  plain  that  this  state  of  insub- 
ordination in  the  Education  Department  was  perfectly  inde- 
fensible.    At    this    distance  of  time,    the    question   whether 
Mr.    Lingen    wisely   curtailed    or   ruthlessly    mutilated   the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
moment.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  voluminous  reports 
of  these  officials  were  very  severely  *  edited.'      The  Spectator, 
which  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, put  this  matter   of  '  tampering  '  with  ^^^e  inspectors* 
reports,  in  a  nutshell.    '  To  exempt  inspectors         i  condensa- 
tion is  simply  to  invest  two  or  three  dozen  gentlemen  who  are 
not  responsible  to  Parliament,  who  are  as  jealous  as  poets, 
and   as   fond  of   writing  as  Indian  officials,  with  power  to 
publish  any  number  of  essays  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
to  indulge  in  controversies  as  bitter  and  as  endless  as»  those 
of    theologians.'      This    is   in    no    sense    an    exaggeration. 
One  inspector   sent  in  an  elaborate  thesis  on  the  superior 
chastity  secured  by  the  confessional  in  elementary  schools, 
and  felt  himself  injured  because  it  was  not  printed-  at  the 
public  cosL     But  suppose  Mr.  Lingen  had  printed  it  among 
the   departmental   papers.       Imagine   the   heart-burning   if 
a   dozen  of   the  other  inspectors  had   been   debarred  from 
publishing  replies  proving  the  immorality  of  the  confessional. 
Despite  this  instance,  which  is  quoted  as  typical  of  the  kind  of 
extraneous  literature  which  certain  of  these  refractory  officials 
sent  in  under  the  misnomer  *  reports,'  there  was  quite  the 
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reverse  of  any  bias  aji^ainRt  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  tlu! 
Department  itself.  This  was  specially  pointed  out  when  '  Tho 
Pope's  brass  band,'  as  the  Irish  members  were  then  called, 
voted  for  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  resolution.  In  IBfiO,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  report  having?  been  printed  containing  remarks 
on  the  comparative  morality  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant countries',  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lowe,  who  had  been 
appointed  Vice-President  in  the  previous  year,  was  called  to 
the  subject.  The  instructions  by  which  the  Inspectors' 
reports  were  regulated  were  then  thoroughly  reviewed.' 

The  one  aim  of  the  Minister  of  the  Department  in  framing 
these  instructions  was  to  keep  the  inspectors  strictly  to  their 
business,  which  was  to  report  on  the  schools  brought  under 
their  inspection.  Whenever  these  officials  thenceforward 
wandered  into  theological  or  moral  disquisitions  intended 
to  aggravate  their  credal  opponents,  instead  of  such  essays 
being  printed  at  the  public  cost,  they  were  returned  by  the 
Department  to  their  authors  with  the  request  that  the  ex- 
traneous and  unnecessary  matter  should  be  expunged.  If  they 
declined  to  curtail  their  own  disquisitions,  the  Department 
straightway  did  it  for  them. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  his  eldest  brother,  shows 
how  vigorously  Lowe  had  set  to  work  to  put  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  country  into  working  order. 


liobert  Loiue  to  Henry  Sherbrooke  of  Oxton. 

Privy  Council  OlKce  :  April  0,  1853. 

My  dear  Henry, — My  Estimates  are  down  for  next  Monday  and 
were  only  printed  on  Tuesday,  so  I  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home  to 
read  them  and  get  them  up.  It  was  rather  a  pity,  as  I  had  settled 
to  go  to  Paris,  and  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Thiers  on  Tuesday, 

Duchatel  on  Wednesday,  Lord  Cowley,  Friday,  and  so  on. , 

you  will  easily  believe,  is  a  very  bumptious  though  an  active  and 
honest  inspector,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in  order.  It  must  be  ex- 
cruciating torture  to  a  man  of  his  conceit  to  be  made  to  act  the  censor 


'  See  Report  of  the  Select  Committee. 
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on  his  own    pioductions,   under  the  pain   of   having  them  sup- 
pressed altogether. 

There  is  no  explanation  of  my  uniform  except  that  it  is  the  2nd 
class  Court  Dress  and  cost  781.  Isn't  that  enough  '?  Your  Dividends 
are  rather  musty. 

Always  yours  affectionately, 

R.  Lowe. 

The  Times,  in  an  article  published  shortly  after  the  select 
committee  had  entirely  exonerated  Lowe,  dealt  with  this 
special  grievance  of  the  inspectors  in  a  very  clear,  straight- 
forward fashion. 

What  has  been  termed  mutilation  of  inspectors'  reports  signifies 
only  the  course  officially  taken  under  Mr.  Lowe's  direction  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  series  of  reports  strictly  to  their  object,  and 
])reventing  them  from  becoming  a  channel  for  circulating,  at  the 
public  cost,  irrelevant,  offensive,  or  mischievous  dissertations.  It 
seems  peculiarly  hard  that  a  combination  of  Roman  Cathol  cs  and 
Tories  should  have  visited  the  performance  of  this  important  duty 
as  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  late  Vice-President,  seeing  that  it  was 
in  the  first  instance  undertaken  by  him  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
Catholic  population  against  being  insulted  by  the  publications  of 
Episcopal  propagandists. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  say  whether  in  every 
instance  the  curtailments  and  excisions  in  these  reports  were 
judicious  or  desirable.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  persons  in 
the  relative  positions'  of  contributor  and  editor  invariably 
differ.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  induced  the  House  of  Commons  by 
eight  votes  to  pronounce  the  *  mutilation '  of  these  inspectors' 
reports  to  be  unwarrantable.  The  select  committee  which 
Robert  Lowe  insisted  on,  and  which  investigated  the  whole 
matter  with  the  most  painstaking  thoroughness,  exonerated 
liim  as  well  as  the  Department  from  all  blame.  That  select 
committee  consisted  of  Lord  Hotham,  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  the 
present  Lord  Monk-Bretton,  and  Messrs.  Howard  and  Howos  ; 
while  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  principal  accuser,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate,  the  late  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Moncrief),  also  sat  on 
the  committee  and  examined  witnesses,  but  without  the  power 
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of  voting.   As  a  natural  consequence,  after  this  decision  of  the 
select  committee,  there  was  no  other  course  open  to  the  House 
but  to  rescind  its  former  vote,  which  was  done  without  a 
division  on  July  26,  1864.     But  it  could  not  undo  the  evil  of 
its  first  hasty  action,  which  drove  from  office  the  most  zealous 
and  capable  Minister  of  Education  the  country  had  yet  known. 
At   this  important   crisis   in  Lord   Sherbrooke's  life,  he 
was  treated  to  a  great  deal  of  gratuitous  advice  and  to 
some  sincere  and  friendly  counsel.      He  had,  however,  made 
up  his  mind  as  soon  as  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the 
vote  of  censure,  to  resign  without  delay ;  and  having  resigned, 
then  to  demand  the  select  committee  of  inquiry.     It  was  by 
far  the  boldest  course,  and,  as  often  happens,  it  proved  the 
safest.    A  weaker  man  would  have  shufSed  off  his  responsi- 
bihty  on  Lord  Granville  ;  a  cowardly  man  would  have  thrown 
it  all  on  Mr.  Lingen  and  the  Department ;  a  timid,  cautious 
man  would  have  carefully  consulted  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
colleagues  and  been  led  by  their  advice  to  remain  in  misery 
on  the  Ministerial  benches.     It  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment 
imagined  that  because  Lowe,  without  any  hesitation  and  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  almost  all  his  intimate  political 
friends,  took  the  bolder  course,  that  he  was  callous  or  indif- 
ferent to  his  painful  position.     One  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  how  the  matter  affected  him, 
declares  that  he  suffered  torture  until  it  was  cleared  up  and 
lie  was  completely  exonerated  by  the  tribunal  that  had  con- 
demned him. 

The  following  letters,  which  ctmc  pouring  in  from  all 
quarters,  will  show  exactly  what  was  thought  of  the  matter 
at  the  time  by  his  colleagues  and  personal  friends. 

Lord  Granville  to  the  liujlit  Hon.  Robert  Loioe. 

10  Bruton  Street :  April  17,  1864. 
My  dear  Lowe,--I  am  still  of  opinion  that  logically  you  should 
have  awaited  the  decision  of  the  comraittee,  but  I  appreciate  the 
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scrupulous  delicacy  with  which  you  regard  a  point  aflfecting  your 
personal  honour.  You  refer  in  very  kind  words  to  our  relations 
during  the  last  five  years.  Those  personal  relations  are  now  for  a 
time  broken.  I  shall  miss  every  day  the  support  1  have  received 
frorn  your  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  and  the  confidence  I  have 
reposed  in  your  unswerving  zeal  for  the  advantage  of  the  public 
service.  I  shall  miss  still  more  the  opportunity  of  daily  intercourse 
with  one  for  whom  feelings  of  regard  have  gradually  been  strength- 
ened into  those  of  strong  attachment.  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with 
mo  in  preventing  such  intercourse  being  sensibly  diminished.  I 
will  call  on  you  between  twelve  and  one  to-morrow  in  Lowndes 
Square  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Granville. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  ring  of  true  friendship  in  these 
words.  The  following  letter,  from  a  very  different  man,  has 
a  pathos  of  its  own  when  one  reflects  how  short  a  time  inter- 
vened before  he  met  witli  his  own  irretrievable  downfall. 

Lord  Weslhimj  to  the  Bight  lion.  Bohcrt  Lowe. 

Sunday  morning. 

^ly  dear  Lowe,-  I  must  earnestly  entreat  you  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  anxious  remonstrances  of  all  your 
personal  friends  who  join  in  deprecating  the  step  you  stated  yester- 
day your  resolution  of  taking. 

You  ought  not  to  advise  yourself  in  such  a  matter.  You  ought 
to  be  guided  by  those  who  are  attached  to  you,  and  whose  judgment 
you  are  bound,  in  common  reason,  to  respect. 

I  do  not  at  all  think  that  the  resolution  or  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  involved  that  imputation  on  you  which  you  suppose. 
It  is  a  morbid  interpretation  of  the  matter  to  infer  that  it  has.  But  if 
it  be  so,  your  conduct  in  resigning  office  will  stamp  iipon  you  this 
stigma  (in  the  mind  of  your  enemies)  indelibly. 

If  the  House  of  Commons  has  cast  this  imputation  on  you,  and 
you,  by  your  conduct,  say,  '  I  am,  therefore,  unfit  for  my  office,'  you 
are,  by  this  submission,  equally  unfit  for  your  seat  in  the  House, 
and  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  consequences  of  your  thus  submitting 
to  such  a  grossly  unfounded  imputation. 

In  such  circumstances,  no  human  being  would  induce  me  to  do 
anything  but  most  loudly  and  perseveringly  demand  that  the  false- 
hood of  the  imputation,  whatever  it  be,  should  be  removed  by  the 
same  body  that  made  it. 
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liut  I  would  not  suggest,  or  endure  to  have  it  suecested  fhnf 
there  was  any  sucli  imputation.  suggested,  that 

Your  enemy  said,  'I  will  give  the  proof  if  challenged  '  If  vnn 
run  away  and  do  not  challenge  him  to  this  proof,  because  ihe  House 
of  Commons  accepted  the  accusation  without  proof,  the  consequ^^^^^^^^ 
IS  mevitable  The  record  will  be.  he  was  charged  with  want  of 
veracity,  and,  without  disproving  the  accusation,  he  res^d  h^ 
office,  and  the  Government  and  he  both  admitted  the  chfrge  the 
one  by  malang  and  the  other  by  accepting  the  resignation  You 
could  not  remamm  the  House  of  Commons 

You  cannot  resign  without  injury  to  the  office.     There  must  be 
mquiry  fo.  the  office'  sake,  and  if  that  inquiry  will  afford,  as  i  mLt 

hlv  V^n  r^^.'""""'  ^'^"  ""^^°^>^  ^«^i^^^'  that  you  would 

have  resigned  with  the  inquiry  open  to  you  if  you  could  have  rndi 
cated  yourself  from  the  reproach  ? 

I  wi-ite  in  a  hurry  what  occurs  to  me  and  the  arguments  mav 
not  be  the  best,  but  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  it  is  you'^uvoba 
muded  hytke  C.chlnet  and  your  .personal  friends  l^Zt\t 
course  you  advise  yourself  to  take  is  simply  suicidal 

CardwTll'n*'''*'^  Palmerston,  and  Granville,  and  Delane,  and 
Caldwell  to  press  upon  you  their  advice  and  persuasion  to-day  bit 
1  could  not  rest  without  sending  you  my  own  urgent  entreaty 

Yours  sincerely, 

Westuuhy. 

LorJ  Palmcrston  did  not  wait  for  any  enti-caty  on  tho 
pu-t  ot  h,s  Lord  Chancellor,  for  he  had  already  despatched 
the  following  brief  note  :— 

5)8  Piccadilly  :  10  April,  18G4. 
My  dear  Lowe,- -I  should  hke  much  to  have  some  conversation 

rotSr""""^'""'^^^-     '^"^'^°"  --^  '^  nieTereab-t 

Yours  sincerely, 

Palmerston. 

The  interview  duly  took  place,  hut  nothing  could  shako 
Lowe  s  resolution  to  resign  forthwith,  and  then  demand  from 
tlie  House  of  Commons  a  committee  of  inquiry 

Lord  Westhury  had,  indeed,  heen  as  good' as  his  word  in 
urgmg  upon   Lowe's  immediate  friends,  in  and  out  of  the 
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Cabinet,  to  write  and  support  his  own  elaborate  arguments 
against  the  resignation. 

J.  T.  Dclanc  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Eobert  Lowe. 

Eeforra  Club  :  Sunday  morning. 

My  dear  Lowe, — As  soon  as  I  got  up  the  stairs  at  Cambridge 
House  last  night,  I  was  collared  by  Betliell,  Cardwell,  Villiers,  &c., 
who  dragged  me  into  a  small  room  where  they  attacked  me  about 
you,  I  could  not  make  so  good  a  defence  as  I  might  have  done,  for 
their  point  of  view  was  the  same  that  had  moved  me  when  I  last 
wrote  to  you,  that  you  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage  by  resigning, 
that  you  were  bound  by  your  duty  to  your  Departmenc  and  your 
colleagues  as  well  as  to  yourself  to  repel  the  charge,  and  refuse  to 
yield  your  place  before  a  committee  was  appointed.  Of  course,  such 
reply  as  can  be  made  is  obvious  and  I  offered  it ;  but  you  will  have 
this  attack  to  undergo  to-day.  A  totally  distinct  movement  is  being 
made  from  an  opposite  quarter.  Kinglake  has  been  to  Osborne, 
asking  his  assistance  in  reversing  the  resolution,  and  Osborne  has 
promised  to  second  such  a  proposal  if  Kinglake  will  move  it.  In 
fact,  the  plot  thickens,  and  you  were  never  so  important  as  now. 
Palmerston  afterwards  spoke  to  me  in  the  same  sense,  and  Lady 
Palmerston  said  she  had  asked  you  to  come ;  they  say  that  your 
honour  is  concerned  not  in  resigning,  but  in  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  committee,  and  then  you  can  resign  or  not,  as  you  please.  I 
can't  see  this,  but  I  leave  it  for  your  opinion.  I  have  never  seen 
such  eagerness  about  a  matter  before,  but  sucb  as  my  opinion  is, 
and  nobody  can  think  less  of  it  than  I  do,  it  is  not  shaken.  Can 
you  manage  to  see  Osborne  ?  He  will  be  at  this  place  all  day  to- 
morrow, and  is  worth  hearing.  He  declares  that  he  will  take  no  place 
under  this  Government.  Yours  truly, 

J.  T.  Delane. 

Fortescue  has  resigned  his  Under-secretaryship. 

Mr.  (aftenvards  Lord)  Cardivell  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Bohert  Lowe. 

Thursday  morning. 

My  dear  Lowe, — I  don't  think  I  can  add  anything  to  the  agu- 
ments  I  urged  yesterday  ;  but,  before  it  is  too  late,  let  me  once  more 
say  how  strongly  I  feel  that  the  step  will  be  very  injurious  to  you. 

In  the  persuasions  of  so  many  members  of  the  Government  and  in 
the  warm  expressions  of  personal  kindness  and  of  political  good  will 
Avhich  the  prospect  of  separation  has  elicited,  I  sincerely  hope  you  may 
find  sufficient  reason  to  justify  you  in  rescinding  your  resolution. 
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I  own  I  feel  the  strongest  personal  anxiety  on  the  subject  •  but 
1  tbnik  I  see  li  ni  a  clear  hght  as  for  your  own  good,  anil  it  is  on 
this  ground  alone  I  now  desire  to  press  it  on  you. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Edward  Cardwell. 

J.  T.  Dclanc  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Robert  Lowe. 

Wednesday. 
My  dear  Lowe,— There  can  be  no  discredit  in  yielding  to  such 
nnportunity  as  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  you,  and  the  letters 
of  Wood  and  Granville  are  so  many  material  guarantees  that  you 
shall  not  be  neglected  hereafter.  The  point  is  always  the  same 
though  varied  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  advocate.  .  .  . 
Wood  s  letter  I  look  on  as  a  wonderful  production  from  him  •  and 
remember  that  he  and  Granville  and  Gladstone  will  probably  be  the 
makers  of  the  new  Liberal  Cabinet. 

I  have  one  other  opinion  to  add.  At  Rothschild's  I  met  Osborne 
who  took  me  aside  at  once  and  entreated  me  to  use  any  influence  I 
might  have  with  you  against  a  step  which  he  said  would  certainly 
be  misrepresented  and  could  never  be  retrieved. 

I  then  yielded,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same,  content  with 
haying  eicited  an  amount  of  good  feeling  from  among  your  colleagues 
which  I  believe  no  other  man  could,  and  much  of  which  you  would 
lorteit  by  resigning. 

I  don't  think  you  need  do  anything  Palmerston  said  he  '  hoped 
not  to  hear  from  you  ' :  but  as  a  matter  of  taste  I  should  think  it 
better  to  call  and  say  that  you  had  taken  the  advice  of  your  friend<? 
and  yielded  to  their  importunity. 

•    ^"1?  °T  ^  ^'^""'^  ^  ^''"®''  ^^'^"^6  0^  a  good  sleep  than  I  have  liad 
since  Monday. 

Ever  yours, 

John  T.  Delane. 

Not  even  this  earnest  appeal  could  move  Robert  Lowe  from 
his  fixed  resolve.  The  following  letter  from  his  former  chief 
at  the  Board  of  Control  is  not  without  political  significance. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  {Lord  Halifax)  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Bobert  Loire. 

India  Office  :  Monday  morning. 

Dear  Lowe,-  1  am  indeed  very  sorry  to  hear  what  I  heard  last 
night— that  you  had  finally  resigned. 

I  do  not  think,  as  I  think  you  would  have  seen  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet,  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  do  so 
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Wo  luv  not  strong  in  the  llouso  of  (Jonnnons  on  otlucationiil 
niatlors.  Wo  conld  not  roscind  tlio  voto  except,  porliapa,  after  in- 
<Hiiry.  Hut  if  theconnnitteo  is  apjwintod,  it  practically  suspends  it ; 
for  it  i.^'  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  House  that  it  douhtswhetluM- 
tlu>  alles^ed  ij;roundaon  which  it  voted  are  true.  That  tlu'y  were  not 
so,  will,  1  take  it  for  granted,  appear  in  the  connnittee.  Surely, 
then,  you  ought  to  have  done  nothing  hefore  the  connnittee  reported  ! 
Of  course,  in  this  line  of  reasoning,  I  assuiin'  that  th(>y  voted  doliher- 
ntely  and  honestly,  hut  that  is  most  undouhtidly  only  an  assumption, 
r>ut  you  cannot  expect  such  a  hody  as  the  House  of  Connnons  tt) 
eat  its  words  except  upon  cause  shown,  and  cause  could  only  be 
shown  in  a  connjiittee. 

1  am  therefore  very  sorry,  for  we  lose  a  valuai)Ie  atid  ])lea-sant 
colli^ague.  umu'cc^ssarily,  as  1  think.  It  was  right  for  Stansfeld  to  go, 
not  for  you.  1  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  lose  you  tor  a  dozen  good 
r»>as()ns  :  hut  for  none  nu)n>  than  that  you  were  run  at  for  having 
accomplished  a  good  work  and  valuable  reform. 

I  a.m  afraid  of  that  hody  of  inspectors  and  schoolmasters  getting 
the  upp(>r  hand  of  the  (u)vernment,  and  it  re(piires  a  iirm  hand  to 
keep  them  in  their  proper  place. 

It  is  not  easy  to  (ind  a  man.  with  knowledge  and  linnness  com- 
1  lined,  who  can  do  this. 

r>elieve  nu\ 

Yours  truly, 

C.  Wood. 

It  is  suggc^slivo  to  contrast  with  these  letlors  of  political 
coUoagues  and  men  in  the  tliic-k  of  tlio  conflict,  tln^  following 
tVoni  tlu>  Manjnis  of  Lansdownt^  and  Grole  the  liistoriiin,  who 
lai-  more  accurately  ganged  the  situation,  and  liad  a  mncli 
irner  simisi^  of  wlnit  Hohert  Lowe  l"(>lt  was  cine  to  liis  own 
personal  lioni)nr. 

Ja))\I  Liinsdoiciw  to  (he  li'ujltl   lion.  Jiohcrt  Lowe. 

13o\voo(l  :  April  'JO,  18()i. 

Dear  Ijowo, — I  am  very  glad  to  have  heard  from  you  dirccth/  on 
the  suhject  of  your  late  campaign,  and  to  know  from  yourself  what 
your  feelings  were  -  though  J  think  1  should  have  guessed  pretty 
accurately.  If  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  it,  1  think  that 
you  have  pursued  a  wise  and  dignitied  course,  and  one  which  places 
you  in  a  more  satisfactory  position  than  any  other  would  have  done. 

No  one  who  knows  you  wouUl  think  that  you  would  cling  to  cilice, 
but  there  are  many  who  do  not  (in  the  sense  in  which  1  use  tho 
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word),  and  I  look  upon  it  aw  an  mlvanta-o  to  a  public  man  to  Imvo 
tlie  lact  niadc  |)atoiit. 

Tliordoic  i  SCO  n()tliin<<  to  n'}rrvt  Ixsyond  tlio  los.sof  yoiirsorvices 
to  the  public,  a  Iosh  wliicii  1  am  sure  will  bo  materially  folt. 

Yours  Hinc(!r('ly, 

IjANKIJOWNK. 

[jiidy  L.  desir<>s  to  i)o   most  kindly  remembered  to  you,  and 
Avisbes  me  to  tell  you  t}  at  kIk;  tbinks  you  were  quite  ri«,'lit. 

Gconje  (liole  h>  Lite,  Tihi/U   JToii.  Ji.  Loire. 

Savilf!  Jlow:  Tuowlny  aftcinoDn. 
Dear  Mr.   howe,     I   am   morti/led   to  ',]w.  last  de^rnr  to  liavo 
niisKod  you  tins  morning'  by  my  duties  at  tbe  I'.ritisli  iMuscumi. 

Mrs.  (lrot(!  lias  told  me  ubat  you  said  to  lier  to-dny,  and  I 
rejoice  to  learn  tbiit  your  own  f.'elin^'s  wereKatislied  witii  tliat  v.'liicb 
took  plac(!  in  thc^  House  last  ni^'bt.  I  mysolf  n-ad  tbe  d«!Hcription 
in  tbe  Times  witb  tlie  stron^'est  interest,  and  witb  emotions  as  well 
ol  sympiuJiy  for  you  as  of  indi^oiation  a,i,'ainst  otbers,  not  men-ly 
oi)p(m(mts  but  also  lukewarm  supporti^rs.  1  tbouf^'b  ,  your  stato- 
nu'ut  ol  tlu!  ease  Wiis  as  .(,,0(1  as  could  be  ;  and  in  a  torn-  of  full 
di^Muty,  witbout  wnitb  or  invective.  Tbe  more  J  tbink  upon  it,  tbe 
n.o!(^  J  am  of  oj)inio..  tbat  tbe  event,  in  spite;  of  nceompanyin- 
nu)rtihcation,  bas  terminated  favourably  for  your  politiciil  prospects'! 
I  be  leiidu)-  article  in  tlu!  Times  to-day  must  bave  been  written 
I  presume,  under  tbe  ins|)irati()ii  of  Wiilter! 

Witb  esteem  and  friendsbip  unabM,t(.d,  and  witb  sympatby  mucb 
Mitensibed  by  tbe  recent  injustice, 

I  remain. 

Dear  ]\lr.  Lowe, 

Yours  very  fiiitbfully, 

Geok(;h   (jItOTK. 

Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  answer  tbis.  If  I  bad  known  wlien 
and  wbere  to  find  you,  1  sbould  bave  called  in  person  to  f,Mve  a 
warmer  expression  of  sympatby  v/vd  voce. 

Nothiiifv  can  well  be  more  cliiirHcteristie  tliaii  the  letter 
which  Kobcrt  Lowe  wrote  to  liis  brother  urmouncing  that  the 
select  committee  liad  exonerated  him  from  all  hlame.  lie  had, 
indeed,  fought  a  lone;  hand,  but  tlie  result  complete-ly  justified 
liim  hi  the  independent  coursQ  he  liad  adopted.  The  letter  is 
as  follows. 
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Tiohcrt  Lowe  to  Ilenri/  Shcrhroohe  of  Oxton. 

31  Lowndes  Square  :  April  20,  18G4. 

My  dear  Henry, — They  have  run  into  me  at  last,  but  upon  the 
whole  I  have  no  great  reason  to  be  unhappy.  Bclictisim2)cdhiientis 
salvo  honorc  is  my  present  motto. 

I  made  a  success  with  my  explanation  in  the  House  and  melted 
the  hearts  even  of  the  Tories.  It  was  an  u  ?ly  business  though  and 
one  which  rarely  happens.  A  man  seldom  gets  into  a  scrape  with- 
out having  done  what  he  is  charged  with  or  something  else  very  lilve 
it.  But  in  this  case,  after  the  most  careful  review  of  my  conduct,  I 
seem  to  have  been  absolutely  blameless.  I  have  not  had  too  much 
support  from  the  Government,  but  part  on  perfectly  good  terms  with 
them.  When  the  thing  first  came  upon  me  I  said,  *  Out  of  this 
nettle  danger  we  pluck  the  flower  safety ' — and  so  I  hope  it  has 
proved. 

Give  my  love  to  Louisa,  and  believe  me, 

Your  affectionate, 

R.  Lowe. 

There  was  one  far-off  friend  at  the  Antipodes  who  had 
watched  the  issues  of  the  battle  with  grave  anxiety.  By  the 
first  mail  boat  that  could  have  brought  it,  Robert  Lowe 
received  the  following  letter — also  eminently  characteristic  of 
its  writer — from  William  Sharpe  Macleay,  who  was  then  fast 
nearing  the  grave. 

IF.  S.  Maclcdi/  to  the  Bi(jht  Hon.  li.  Lowe,  M.P. 

Elizabeth  Bay  :  21  September,  1864. 

My  dear  Lowe,-^  1  congratulate  you  and  Mrs.  Lowe  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart  on  the  very  satisfactory  way  in  which  the 
affair  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  terminated.  It  is  not  every 
day  that  a  vote  of  this  kind  is  rescinded,  and  if  we  consider  the 
usual  tenacity  of  that  assembly,  and  that  the  rescission  of  this  vote 
is  the  result  of  deliberate  inquiry,  it  is  far  more  honourable  to  you 
than  if  this  vote,  now  rescinded,  had  never  been  passed. 

I  trust  that  Mrs.  Lowe  is  now  quite  satisfied.  I  am  only 
sorry  to  learn  that  on  account  of  her  health  she  and  you  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Crermany — a  residence  in  which  country,  however 
temporary,  being  according  to  accounts  just  received  anything  but 
agreeable  for  English  people.  ...  As  to  my  health,  it  remains  in 
stakt  quo ;  although  I  think  that  I  am  getting  on  the  whole  weaker. 
At  times  I  am  quite  prostrated,  and  at  times  I  am  again  more  lively. 
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I  never  was  what  you  would  call  a  decided  btauty  ;  but  if  you  were 
to  see  me  now,  you  would  not  know  the  ugly,  lanky,  thin,  scraggy, 
toothless  individual  who  is  now  writing  to  assure  you  that  the  im- 
material part  of  him  remains  still  the  same,  and  that  it  has  no  friends 
on  earth  to  which  it  is  more  attached  than  to  you  and  your  sensible, 
kind  lady.     So  I  subscribe  myself  ever 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

W.  S.  Macleay. 

Although  Robert  Lowe  had  vindicated  himself  against 
misrepresentation  by  reversing  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  did  not  resume  the  post  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  Education.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  Bruce,  now  Lord  Aberdare ;  but  by  his  bold  and  resolute' 
action  he  had  saved  the  Department,  and  Mr.  Lingen,  despite 
everything,  remained  at  its  head. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  never 
bore  any  ill-will  towards  those  who,  by  their  support  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  resolution,  might  have  marred  his  career.  A 
few  years  later  we  find  him  fighting  side  by  side  with  Lord 
Cranborne  against  the  Radical  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli.  With  regard  to  William  Edward  Forster, 
when  in  the  course  of  time  that  serious-minded  statesman 
had  himself  to  solve,  under  other  conditions,  the  perplexing 
problem  of  national  education,  he  had  not  to  look  in  vain 
for  support  and  sympathy  to  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 
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Death  of  Palnierston — William  Macleay's  Death — Coirespondenee  with  Sydney 
-Defence  of  Canada — Lowe's  Estimate  of  Palnierston— The  Cattle  Plague 
— Mill  and  Bright — The  Landed  Gentry  and  the  Urban  Democracy. 

In  1865  occurred  two  events  which,  although  hardly  un- 
expected, were  in  their  different  ways  and  degrees  a  source  of 
sorrow  to  Eobert  Lowe.  These  were  the  death  ol"  his  much 
valued  Australian  friend,  William  Sharpe  Macleay,  and  that  of 
his  great  political  chief.  Lord  Palmerston.'  Lowe  had  kept 
up  an  intermittent  correspondence  with  Macleay  ever  since 
he  left  Sydney,  but  latterly  it  had  become  painfully  evident 
to  him  that  the  quaint  old  philosopher  of  Elizabeth  Bay  was 
fast  declining.  He  had,  indeed,  received  warning  from  others 
that  the  death  of  his  old  friend  was  impending,  and  with  that 
apprehension  distinctly  on  his  mind,  he  inaugurated  the 
correspondence  with  Mrs.  Billyard  of  Sydney,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Bohert  Lowe  to  Mrs.  Billyard. 

Sherbrooke,  Caterham  :  January  23,  1865. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Billyard, — 1  have  received  by  this  mail  a  letter 
from  William  Macleay  in  which  he  promises  to  write  to  me  again, 
whatever  happens  ;  but  I  much  doubt  from  his  letter,  as  well  as  from 
iiuGvmation  from  Salting,  whether  he  will  be  able  to  keep  his  word. 
1  must,  I  fear,  make  up  my  mmd  to  the  lost  of  our  dear  old  friend. 

'  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  died  in  oilice  as  War  Secretary,  April  l.'J,  18(1 ;-{, 
a,,'C'd57;  liis  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  Lord  Sherbrooke.  IJichard  Cobden  died 
\\^x\\  2,  1805,  aged  GO.  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sidney  Herbert  had  passed 
awnv  in  1801. 
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I  had  hoped  that  with  his  strong  constitution  and  the  longevity  of 
his  family,  he  might  yet  have  lasted  many  years,  but  this  I  fear  is 
not  to  be.  I  cannot,  however,  resign  myself,  at  least  without  an 
effort,  to  break  off  all  communication  with  a  country  in  which  I  have 
spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and  to  which  I  owe,  at  any 
rate,  a  good  start  here.  I  can  hardly  expect  Billyard,  busy  as  he  is, 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  supplying  this  want ;  and  to  say  truth,  any- 
one who  wants  such  information  will  do  more  wisely  to  apply  for  it 
to  a  lady  than  a  gentleman.  Will  you  then,  for  old  friendship's 
sake,  undertake  the  task  of  being  my  correspondent,  and  keeping  me 
au  fait  of  such  things  in  Australia  as  an  old  colonist  may  reasonably 
wish  to  know  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  repay  you  in  kind.  Pray  grant 
my  request  and  confer  a  great  obligation  on 

Your  sincere  friend, 

RoBEKi  Lowe. 

William  Sliarpe  Macleay  died  in  Tasmania  on  January  26, 
three  days  after  this  lettoi'  was  written. 
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Released  from  office,  Robert  Lowe  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  great  debates  of  the  year  18G5  ;  his  most  memorable 
speech — that  on  Mr.  Raines's  Reform  Bill— will  be  alluded  to 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  But  on  the  subject  of  the  defence 
of  Canada,  raised  by  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  on  March  13, 
1865,  on  the  report  of  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Jervois, 
Lowe  made  admittedly  one  of  the  weightiest  and  most  in- 
fluential speeches  of  the  Session.  The  Civil  War  in  America 
was  still  furiously  raging,  and  an  ill  feeling  towards  England 
was  rapidly  growing  in  the  Northern  States,  which  it  was 
thought  portended  evil  for  Canada.  Rising  after  Disraeli,  who 
also  spoke  with  most  admirable  effect  from  his  own  stand- 
point, LowG  plainly  showed  the  House  and  the  country  that 
he  had  not  gone  to  America  with  Captain  Galton  and  learnt 
notliing.  Ifis  chief  argument  was  that  a  small  British  force 
such  as  wo  were  able  to  keep  in  Canada  was  an  incentive 
rather  than  a  deterrent  to  an  American  invasion.  *  In  my 
opinion '  (he  said),  '  nothing  would  be  so  strong  an  incentive 
in  America  to  war  with  this  country  as  the  notion  that  they 
could  catch  a  small  English  army  and  lead  it  away  in  triumph. 
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Never  mind  if  they  were  thirty  to  one  ;  it  would  be  all  the 
same.  The  popularity  which  such  a  capture  would  confer  upon 
the  successful  general  or  the  President  of  the  period  would  be 
irresistible.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  forcible  argument 
had  no  little  effect  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  knew 
perfectly  well  that  in  the  case  of  a  serious  war  even  the  small 
force  which  we  kept  in  Canada  might  have  to  be  recalled. 
The  speech  had  the  further  distinction,  rare  indeed,  as  far  as 
Lowe's  were  concerned,  of  arousing  the  warm  admiration  of 
John  Bright.  The  following  friendly  letter  to  Bernal  Osborne 
lightly  touches  on  the  American  question  and  the  Westbury 
esclantlre : — 

Bobcrt  Lowe  to  Bernal  Osborne. 

34  Lowndes  Square  :  April  5,  1865. 

My  dear  Osborne, — I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  kind  invi- 
tation to  Ireland,  which  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  accept  had 
I  not  already  laid  out  my  time ;  to  wit,  next  week  in  Paris,  and  the 
week  after  to  Dangstein,  where  you  had  better  join  us,  I  think.  Yon 
don't  say  anything  about  two  things  of  which  I  should  like  to  know 
something.  The  first  is  your  health,  of  which  I  heard  but  a  poor 
account,  gout  and  erysipelas  being  the  ingredients  specified,  the  other 
as  to  your  seat.  They  say  that  you  don't  try  Liskeard  again,  and 
are  going  in  for  Waterford  County.  We  have  had  rather  a  lively 
time  since  we  met  in  the  way  of  dinners  and  parties.  The  season, 
so  far  as  London  residents  are  concerned,  began  in  February  and  has 
been  kept  up  with  much  spirit.  Parliament,  as  you  say,  has  been 
very  dull.  I  have  done  what  little  I  could  to  keep  them  alive,  but, 
as  you  truly  say,  the  '  Who's  afraid  ? '  and  '  Come  on  '  policy  tri- 
umphed. Pam  avowed  in  private  the  other  day  that  all  this  tall 
talk  was  to  keep  the  Yankees  quiet.  It  is  really  intolerable  to  think 
that  we  may  have  Denmark  over  again  in  Canada.  I  think  Bethell 
will  have  to  go.  He  says  people  now  spell  embezzlement,  embethel- 
ment. 

Always  yours, 

R.  Lowe. 

Li  July  18C5  came  the  general  election  in  England,  whicli 
resulted  in  an  overwhehning  majority  for  Lord  Palmerston. 
Here  and  there  seats  were  won  and  lost  on  reform  or  radical 
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grounds  ;  thus,  Mill  was  returnetl  for  Westminster  at  tlie  liead 
of  the  poll,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  Convervatisni  was  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  was  driven  from  Oxford  to  South 
Lancashire.  But,  in  the  main,  the  victory  at  the  polls  was 
purely  Palmerstonian,  and,  so  far  as  it  had  any  bearing  on 
domestic  legislation,  it  implied  that  the  subject  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  should  be  shelved  altogether. 

Still,  before  afid  during  the  election  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  agitation  on  behalf  of  Parliamentary  Pioform.  On  this 
question  Lowe  had  alread}^  taken  liis  stand  in  the  House, 
particularly  in  the  great  debate  on  ^Ir.  Baines's  Borough 
Franchise  Bill.  Just  before  the  general  election,  in  a  short 
le-tter  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Melville,  he  exjilaincd  his  position  with 
remarkable  conciseness. 


Bobert  Love,  to  Canon  Melrillc. 

:;  \  Lowndos  Square  :  May  27,  18G5. 

My  dear  Melville,— It  is  of  no  usf  puttinjf  iny  hand  to  the  plough 
<md  looking  back,  i  nave  adopted  the  inductive  uiethod  for  what 
seemed  to  me  good  reasons.  The  first  principle  is  to  start  unpre- 
judiced, and  abandon  yourself  wholly  to  the  teaching  of  experience. 
The  end  being  good  government  (in  which,  of  course,  I  include  stable 
governmeni),  before  I  give  my  assent  to  tiie  admission  of  fresh  classes 
1  must  be  satisfied  (not  on  a  priori,  but  on  experimental,  grounds) 
that  their  admission  will  make  the  government  better  or  more  stable. 
I  am  not  at  present  convinced  of  this,  and  till  1  am,  I  shall  not  say 
a  word  in  favour  of  it.  The  truth  is,  this  change  is  desired,  not  for 
any  good  it  will  do,  but  to  help  people  to  get  out  of  their  pledges — 
Uif"  they  to  that ! 

Always  yours  very  truly, 

R.  Lowe. 
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For  some  years  the  position  of  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
almost  as  truly  national  as  that  of  Pitt.  By  the  ascendency 
of  his  personal  popularity  he  had  practically  dissolved  our 
party  system.  We  now  know  that  from  1800  to  18G5  Lord 
Derby,  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  simply  assisted  Palmer- 
gton  to  uphold  our  lionour  abroad  regardless  of  differences  as 
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to  domestic  legislation.  In  those  frank  communications  with 
which  Lord  Derby  used  to  favour  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  which 
sport  and  politics  so  oddly  commingle,  there  is  a  passage  which 
all  later  chroniclers  have  seized  upon  as  the  key  to  these  last 
five  years  of  the  Palmerston  n'riinic. 

I  think  (he  writes)  that  in  your  communications  with  Palmerston 
you  cannot  be  too  explicit.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  know  that 
you  and  I  are  dealing  with  him  do,  bonne  foi,  and  will  not  suspect  a 
'  dodge '  if  we  make  any  exception  to  our  promise  of  support.  I  should, 
however,  be  quite  ready  to  assure  him  that,  though  we  might  in 
debate  object  tc  some  of  the  '  sayings  and  doings  '  of  the  Foreign 
Office  (and  chiefly  the  sayinr/s  or  rather  writings),  we  would  not 
countenance  any  movement  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy  calculated 
to  defeat  the  Government,  unless  it  were  on  the  impossible  supposi- 
tion that  they  should  desire  us  to  take  an  active  part  in  an  attack 
by  Sardinia  and  France  on  Venetia.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Government  would  be  so  mad  as  to  sanction  such  a  policy  ;  but  an 
exception  made  in  such  a  case  from  our  promise  of  support  will 
rather  serve  to  strengthen  than  to  shake  a  belief  in  the  sincerity  of 
our  general  profession. 

This  passage  occurred  in  the  letter  dated  December  20, 
18G0  ;  and  from  that  date  until  his  death  it  may  be  said  that 
Lord  Palmerston's  political  enemies  wore  chiefly  those  of  his 
own  household. 

Without  going  into  the  general  history  of  the  period  more 
than  is  absohi^^oly  necessary,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Iiord 
Derby  had  at  this  time  not  only  absolute  sway  over  his  own 
party,  which  was  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  an  un- 
authorised undertaking  with  his  political  opponents,  but  by 
his  own  magnanimous  and  truly  princely  conduct  in  a  non- 
political  sphere-  that  of  the  cotton-famine  in  Lancashire- 
had  secured  for  himself  a  position  only  second  to  Palmerston's 
own  in  public  esteem.  In  the  admiral)le  monograph  by  Mi*. 
George  Saintsbury,  a  section  is  devoted  (and  very  properly)  to 
Lord  Derby's  action  in  regard  to  this  national  calamity,  which 
should  be  read  by  those  who  may  marvel  at  his  achievement 
of  *  governing  England  en  socUW'  anoni/vic  with  Lord  Palmer- 
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ston.' '  It  is  against  all  our  knowledge  of  political  human 
nature  to  suppose  that  the  placemen,  or  even  the  rank  and  file, 
of  the  Conservative  party  approved  of  this  policy  of  effacing 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  good  of 
their  country ;  but  Lord  Derby  had  only  to  threaten  to  re- 
sign his  leadership  and  all  murmuring  and  disquietude  at  once 
ceased.  It  was,  indeed,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  as  the 
general  election  of  1865  showed,  a  policy  of  Conservative  self- 
effacement  ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  the  great  Liberal  majority 
of  1865  was  in  reality  a  Palmerstonian  and  not  a  mere  party 
triumph. 

This  unacknowledged  alliance  was  merely  between  the 
leaders ;  the  two  parties  might  at  any  moment  renew  the 
conflict,  and  would  inevitably  do  so  on  the  death  of  Palmer- 
ston. The  following  letter,  written  by  Robert  Lowe  to  his 
Tory  brother,  the  Squire  of  Oxton,  refers  to  this  general 
election,  and  has  some  characteristic  touches  : 

Robert  Loice  to  Henry  Sherbrooke  of  Oxton. 

Sherbrooko  :  July  26,  1865. 

My  dear  Henry, — You  are  very  Delphic  in  your  revelations. 
Why  can't  you  tell  me  who  is  to  succeed  Barrow  ?  If  you  can  do 
anything  as  regards  my  reversionary  views  on  the  Northern  Division 
I  hope  you  will.  Denison  is  sure,  I  think,  of  being  elected  by  the 
new  Parliament.''^  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  elections ;  indeed, 
well  I  may  be,  for  they  are  quite  in  my  sense.  The  party  gain  has 
been  to  the  Liberals.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  after 
Lord  Derby's  escapade  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Oaths  Bill ; 
besides,  he  has  run  from  his  own  position  just  as  the  country  had 
come  round  to  it.  What  I  said  six  years  ago  has  exactly  come  to 
pass.  The  Liberals  have  so  managed  matters  that  the  country  is 
Conservative,  and  the  Tories  have  so  managed  matters  that  the 
country,  although  Conservative,  would  rather  be  governed  by  Whigs 
than  by  Tories.  If  I  come  to  you  at  all  it  will  be  the  end  of  August, 
but  my  movements  arc  so  uncertain  on  account  of  my  wife's  health 
that  1  can  settle  iiothiiij?  beforehand.  You  had  better  come  and  see 
me.     I  don't  think  Derby  will  come  in,  and  if  he  does  he  won't  go 


'  The  Earl  nf  Derby. 
*  As  Speaker. 


George  Saintsbury  (Sampson  Low). 
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at  the  Chiircli,  ClKirlosi  Wood  is  very  ill.  If  yon  Tories  had  stuck 
to  your  principles,  wliat  a  fj;riind  position  you  would  have  heen  in 
now.     It  is  the  Nemesis  that  always  follows  ro,i,nies. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

R.  Lowe. 

Lord  ralnierston  had  long  passed  the  Psalmist's  allotted 
span,  aiul  hardly  were  the  elections  over  when  he  expired  at 
Brockctt  Hall,  October  18,  18()5. 

His  death  marks  the  close  of  the  aristocratic  epoch  in 
English  parliamentary  history  and  the  birth  of  the  new 
democratic  era. 

In  a  letter  to  j\rrs.  Billyard,  written  the  day  before  the 
old  Prime  IMinister  passed  away,  Robert  Lowe  observed  : — 
'  Lord  Palmerston  is  very  ill, — indeed,  dangerously  so ;  last 
Monday  night  he  was  not  expected  to  live.  So  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  stirring  events.  There  is  some  news  to  tell  the 
Governor  '  the  next  ride  you  take  with  him  ;  I  am  glad  he  has 
laid  my  speech  to  heart,  he  and  I  used  to  be  very  good 
friends.' 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Education  Department, 
Lowe  did  not  again  serve  under  his  old  chief ;  but  their  personal 
relations  to  the  end  were  increasingly  cordial  and  apprecia- 
tive. Writing  again  to  INIrs.  Billyard  a  year  after  Palmerston's 
death,  he  spoke  of  his  party  being  *  like  an  arch  with  the  key- 
stone taken  out  of  it.'  In  the  same  letter,  ho  gave  his  corre- 
spondent a  brief  account  of  the  funeral  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  summed  up  Lord  Palmerston  as  a 
statesman  in  a  manner  which  will,  at  this  lapse  of  time,  be 
recognised  as  historically  true. 

'  I  was  at  Lord  Palmerston's  funeral.  It  was  rather 
tedious  till  the  end,  when  there  came  a  very  heavy  storm, 
which  darkened  all  the  Abbey  and  had  a  most  solemn  effect. 

'  I  think  he  was  more  admired  by  the  middle  and  lower 

'  Sir  John  Yoiinfj;,  afterwards  Lord  Lisgar,  whom  Sir  Henry  Parkes  {Fifty 
Years  of  Australian  History)  describes  as  'one  of  the  very  best  governors  who 
ever  appeared  in  Australia.' 
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classes  than  by  the  upper  classes,  and  that  he  will  leave 
behind  him  a  renown  by  no  means  equal  to  his  reputation 
during  life.  He  has  outlived  the  foreign  policy  which  made 
his  fame,  and  has  left  his  party  without  tradition,  chart  or 
compass,  to  drift  on  a  stormy  sea  on  which  their  only  land- 
mark was  his  personal  popularity.  We  may  anticipate  stormy 
times,  and  I  confess  I  am  glad  of  it ;  poor  ^lacleay  used  to  say 
I  was  always  fond  of  hot  water,  and  lately  it  has  not  only 
been  cold,  but  stagnant.' 

TV  This  was  Lord  Shcrbrookc's  opinion  of  Palmerston  thc^ 
statesman  ;  what  he  thougljt  of  Palmerston  the  man  must 
also  be  given  in  his  own  words.  Speaking  at  Eomsey  on 
July  22,  1876,  Lord  Sherbrooke  paid  this  tribute  to  the  great 
personal  qualities  of  his  former  chief : — 

Greatly  as  we  all  admired  Lord  Palmerston's  intellectual  power, 
there  was  one  thing  in  him  that  I  admired  even  more — his  inex- 
haustible and  indoiuitable  industry  and  perseverance  in  the  discharf^'c 
of  his  duties.  At  eighty  years  of  age  Lord  Palmerston  was  by  fur 
the  most  regular  attendant  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  any  of  bis 
Ministry.  He  came  at  4  p.m.,  and  for  four  nights  of  every  week  he 
stayed,  if  necessary,  till  2,  never  stirring  from  his  place  except,  perhaps, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  cup  of  tea.  There  he  was,  always 
accessible  to  everybody,  always  courteous  to  everybody,  friend  or 
opponent ;  no  reverse,  no  taunt,  none  of  those  accidents  to  whicb 
public  life  is  subject,  not  the  weight  of  years,  not  the  laborious 
exertions  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  make,  ever  ruffled  his  temper 
or  disturbed  his  good  humour,  nor  did  he  even  seem  to  think  it 
wonderful  that  at  his  age  he  should  be  able  to  undergo  these  labours, 
I  say,  then,  that  he  was  not  only  a  great  political  leader,  but  a  great 
Englishman.  When  he  undertook  a  duty,  he  did  it  thoroughly,  be 
never  spared  himself.  He,  wbo  had  the  best  society  in  Europe  iit 
his  command,  left  it  all  when  work  was  to  be  done. 

These  two  portraits  are  in  no  sense  contradictory,  but  are 
complementary  of  each  other.  Lord  Sherbrooke,  as  he  says, 
did  not  consider  Palmerston  a  great  statesman  in  the  sense  of 
a  man  whose  political  work  would  endure  to  future  time,  and 
mould  or  change  the  history  of  his  country  to  wise  and 
beneficent  ends  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regarded  him,  as 
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ho  said,  not  only  as  *  a  gn^it  political  leader,  but  as  a  great 
Enp^lisliman.' 

Before  passin<]:  on  to  tho  stormy  political  scenes  which 
ushered  in  the  democratic  era  after  Palmerston's  death,  it  nuiy 
1)0  as  well  to  glance  at  tho  activity  shown  by  Lowe  as  a 
member  of  tho  Cattle  Plague  Connnission  (October  IRCif)). 
The  rinderpest,  at  this  time,  had  assumed  th(^  proportions  of  a 
fast-spreading  plague,  which  threatened  to  cripple  the  agricul- 
tural interest  and  seriously  affect  tho  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  general  public.  ]\[(>etings  had  been  held  even  in  London 
for  tho  establishment  of  a  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Cattle  Plague.  But  though  English  folk  apparently 
think  otherwise,  there  is  no  particular  virtue  at  such  a  crisis 
n  public  meetings.  The  Government,  however,  promptly 
appointed  a  Boyal  Commission,  consisthig  of  the  following 
prominent  public  men  and  eminent  specialists:  Earl  Spencer 
(Chairman)  :  Viscount  Cranborno  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Bobert 
Tiowe  ;  Dr.  Jjvon  Playfair ;  Dr.  Richard  Quain  ;  Dr.  Bonce 
Jones  ;  Dr.  1*].  A.  Parkes ;  ^ir.  Clare  Sewell  Read ;  Mr.  J.  R. 
M'Clean  ;  'Mv.  Thomas  Wormald  ;  Mr.  Robert  Ceely,  and 
Professor  Spooner.  Tho  Secretary  was  Mr.  Mountaguo  Ber- 
nard, a  most  distinguished  Oxford  scholar,  and  a  jurist  of 
I'Uiropean  reputation. 

The  question  of  the  cattle  plague  was  one  in  which  Lowe's 
two  most  regular  correspondents  of  this  period,  his  brother 
and  Mrs.  Billvard,  both  took  a  keen  interest ;  the  one  as  an 
English  landowner,  and  the  other  as  a  resident  of  a  pastoral 
country.  His  brother  would  seem  to  have  been  bestirring 
himself  on  the  subject  of  limited  liabilit3\ 

Eobcrt  Loive  to  Henry  Shcrhrooke  of  Oxton. 

2  Victoria  Street :  10  October,  1866. 

My  dear  Henry, — You  need  not  be  unhappy  about  the  payment 
for  a  joint-stock  company.  It  is  not  more  than  51. ,  little  enough  for 
the  privilege  of  limited  liability —which,  before  my  Act,  could  only  be 
obtained  by  a  private  Act  or  a  Royal  Charter.    I  can't  holp  thinking 
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that  people  havo  not  given  those  insurance  companies  all  the  con- 
sideration they  deserve.  The  losses,  according  to  the  evidence  before 
us,  will  be  enormous,  and  I  don't  know  what  data  they  have  for  tiieir 
calculations.  My  opinion  is  that  the  disease,  unless  very  energetic 
measures  be  taken,  will  go  everywhere  and  destroy  nnich  more  than 
half  the  cattle  of  the  country  ;  besides,  such  societies  have  a  tendency 
to  kill  diligence  and  encourage  what  the  agricultural  mind  is  already 
so  prone  to — a  foolish  and  apathetic  security.  I  don't  understand 
what  good  my  coming  to  the  inlirmary  will  do.  I  am  very  much 
occupied  and  must  not  leave  unless  there  be  a  good  reason  for  it. 
As  far  as  the  county  is  concerned,  I  fancy  that  it  is  quite  hopeless, 
as  1  think  your  son-in-law  has  a  view  on  it  himself.  If  there  is 
any  real  good  to  be  done,  I  will  come.  It  is  impossible  that  mutual 
assurance  societies  can  be  allowed  to  exist  except  in  compliance 
with  the  existing  law — even  for  their  own  sakes.  It  would  lead  to 
endless  trouble  and  litigation.  You  should  talk  to  your  lawyer 
about  it,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.  I  think  the 
end  of  it  will  be  that  Parliament  will  have  to  be  called  together. 
Write  to  me  at  High  Clere. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

K.  Lowe. 

His  next  letter  to  Mra.  Billyard  was  written  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  shows  how  profoundly  her  correspondence  had 
revived  the  recollections  of  his  Australian  life. 
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liobert  Lowe  to  Mrs.  Billyanl. 

attle  Plague  Commission,  2  Victoria  Street : 
October  17,  IHOf). 

Dear  Mrs.  Billyard, — Your  letters  produce  an  indescribable  effect 
upon  me.  My  reminiscences  of  Australia  are  something  like  those 
of  the  Prince  in  the  Fairy  Tale  who  dipped  his  head  into  the  bucket, 
and  seemed  to  have  lived  seven  years  before  he  took  it  out  again. 
It  is  as  if  I  had  lived  seven  years  of  my  life  in  Sirius,  the  Dog  Star, 
or  somewhere  equally  remote,  and  had,  after  fifteen  years'  silence, 
opened  a  communication  with  some  native  of  that  remote  locality. 
I  am  much  interested  in  your  account  of  poor  old  Nelson  Bay.  You 
do  not  tell  me  anything  of  the  house,  though,  if  matters  are  not 
wholly  changed,  you  could  not  reach  the  shore  without  passing  it. 
I  wonder  what  the  valley  is  like,  and  whether  it  has  recovered  the 
great  flood  of  fourtee.u  years  ago.  I  cannot  help  a  sort  of  longing 
to  go  back,  though  I  know  how  absurd  it  is.  I  am  very  busy  in- 
vestigating the  Binderpest.  I  think  the  result  will  be  that  Parlia- 
ment will  have  to  be  called  toi»ether  next  month,  for  the  case  is  a 
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vory  bad  ono,  and  wo  arc  liKoly,  if  no  oflu'iont  itMiicdios  iin*  tukoii, 
to  loao  inaiiy  uiillions  of  caltio  by  this  dreadful  scourge*.  It  is  a  caso 
that  must  go  homo  to  ovory  truo  Australian  luuirt. 

On  Octobor  'M  t]u>  (!!(>Minussionors  inado  thoir  roport. 
This  sui)joet  of  tho  riudorpost  was  out'  in  which  Lord  SIum- 
hrooko,  with  his  newly  iiwakoiiod  zoal  for  sanitary  ro form,  tixdi 
tlin  most  hvcly  interest.  Tho  foUowin};  [)araj^'raph  in  tho 
roport,  from  its  thoroiif^hgoinj;  nature,  atlraotod  nnivorsul 
attention  at  the  time  : — 

Against  a  disease  wbicli  is  liigldy  contagious,  uiidiscovorablo  at 
n  certain  stage,  and  too  widt>ly  dil^'used  for  iiii  army  of  inspectors  to 
cope  witii  it,  there  iscli'arly  but  one  remedy  which  would  be  certainly 
and  nbsohitely  elVectual,  The  remedy  is  to  prohibit  everywhere  for  a 
limited  tinns  any  movement  of  cattle  from  on(>  place  to  another. 
Enforce  this,  and  within  a  lime,  which  camiot  be  ver\  long,  tho 
disease  is  iit  an  end.  It  nmst  stand  still,  and  i(  must  stiirve  for 
want  of  nutriment.  This  great  sacritic(>  would  certainly  eradicate 
the  evil ;  we  caimot  say  so  of  any  sacrilico  less  than  this. 
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Writing  on  lli  subject  to  his  Sydney  correspiuideiit,  Tjowo 
remarked:  *1  have  been  very  busy  about  this  cattle  plague, 
which  has  established  itself  here,  and  which  puts  mo  in  niiml 
of  our  old  debates  about  catarrh  in  sheep,  and  other  disorders 
with  less  innocent  nanus.  1  am,  as  usual,  greatly  abused  for 
prescribing  a  nniedy  which  nobody  will  take,  and  whose  only 
reconnnendatii>n  is  that  it  is  elVicient.* 

In  the  following  letter  to  his  brother  he  deals  also  with 
what  h«'  regarded  as  a  plagues  that  iiad  broken  out  in  the  body 
politic,  and  which  ho  thought  as  direful  to  human  society  as 
tho  rin«lerpest  was  to  the  cattle.  Lord  -lohn  Hussell  and  Mr. 
Ciladstone  had  stepped  into  Lord  I'almerston's  place,  and  by 
means  of  the  huge  nmjority  obtained  by  the  personal  popu- 
larity of  the  latter,  were  intent  on  carrying  their  Keform  Bill. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Lowe  had  not  been  ask(>d  to  join 
tlie  Uussell-Ciladstone  Coverinueiit,  and  still  more  needless  to 
add  that  he  would  have  refused  oven  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  had 
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it  br(>n  olTcrtid  to  biiii  on     lie  uiidrrHJJUKh'n^'  tliat  lio  would 
bUj)|)ort  what  ho  callod  the  dcf^'radatioii  of  the;  siilTniijo. 

Jiobcrl  Lowe  to  Ilvitrij  SlinliKuiliC  of  Oxhui. 

Sliribniokc,  CiUciliiiiii  ;  Novciiilior  20,  1RC5. 
Afy  dear  Henry, —  Ahmy  thanliH  for  yoiir  ;;iuiie.     I  havo  to  thank 
you  for  the  princely  ^'ift  of  a  liaro,  eif,'ht  partridiccM,  fo-ir  ^'rouac,  and 
a  snipe.     I  am  ^-lad  you  like  the  Weport,  with  which   I   IjimI,  as  you 
may  see,  a  ^'oo<l  (l("al  to  do.     I  never  suppose*!  it  would  he  acted  on 
lit  onco     indeed,  the  unanimity  with  which  it  has  been  c()nd(MnnGd 
by  the  I^(!ss,  without  waiting'  to  see   the  ovidencci  and  without  the 
least  knowledj^'c  of  the  case,  is  a  proof  bow  little  public  opinion  is  ripe 
for  a  r(>ally  ellicient  treatment.     I'erhiips  after  a  few  months  peoplo 
will  he,ii:in  to  cbaii'.'e  their  miiuls.     I  tinnk  you   nmst  see  from  tho 
Iteport  that  insurance  soiuetit  s  will  not  do.     If  the  disease  does  not 
come  at  all,  tlu>  money  will  be  thrown   awa}      if  it  does,  the  insur- 
ance company  will  hv  ruiiu'd.     Thero  arc  no  ilata  tluit  you  can  put 
into  tho  bands  of  an  actuary  on  which   to  calculate  the  loss.     I 
stron<,dy  advise  you  to  have  nothing'  to  do  with  such  a  society.     Tho 
only  thin<»  to  be  done  is  to  reduce   rent  in  case  of  hnivy  loss,  and 
that  if  tho  tiling'  is  to  havo  its  own  way,  you  may  fairly  calculate 
upon,  and  should  promise*  accordin^dy.     Our  present  idea  is  to  go 
into  Notts  innnediattdy  after  Christmas.     Shall  you  be  at  li<mie  at 
that  time  '.'     We  ari'  ,i;(»in^'  on  27th  to  see  Sheridun  at  Frami»ton, 
Dorset.     The  (Jovernment  is  in  a  very  \)ooy  way.     If  it  had  leaders 
in  whom  anybody  bad  conlidence,  it  mi^^'ht  bo  stren<,'tbened,  but  no 
new  elements  can  <j;ive  people  conlidence  in  .lohn  or  (lladstone. 
They  are  ^'oin^' with   then    eyes  open  straight  over  tluj  precipice, 
without  the  excuse  of  a  broken   rope.     They  seem  incdined  to  put 
now  men  in  the  subordinate  olVices,  but  that  won't  help  them  a  bit, 
for  Cicero  would  be  of  no  use  if  lu;  were  not  allowed  to  apeak.    They 
are  end)arrassed   by    their  own   success   in    the   elections,   for   it 
naturally  seems  impossible  to  let  a  party  go  out  with  a  clear  majority. 
They  nmst  dispose  of  that  lirst,  and  that,  I  think,  they  will  fhid  no 
difliculty  in  doing. 

Your  alTectionat(!  brother, 

U.  Lowe. 

This  allusion  to  tho  unnniniuiiH  coiideninaticui  of  the  presH 
is  not  without  suggestivonesK  ;  as  after  a  short  time  two  of 
the  most  inlluoiitial  journals  jironounccd  a  decidedly  favour- 
able verdict  on  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners,  Lord 
Slierbrookc  had  always  an  instinctive  respect  for  the  opinion 
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of  scientific  experts ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  made  so 
valuable  a  member  of  a  select  committee  or  a  royal  commis- 
sion, was  that  his  mind  was  ever  open  to  fresh  sources  of 
information  and  attentive  to  the  verdict  of  specialists.  He 
always  declared  that  Sir  Richard  Quain  rendered  the  greatest 
public  service  by  his  work  as  one  of  the  Cattle  Plague 
Commissioners  in  18G5.  Sir  Richard's  connection  with  the 
Commission  was  purely  fortuitous.  As  he  was  starting  oflf  for 
a  much-needed  holiday,  he  met  his  great  friend  Delane,  who 
casually  mentioned  the  outbreak  of  the  rinderpest,  predicting 
that  if  the  Government  did  not  take  immediate  steps  to  stamp 
it  out,  there  would  not  be  a  sound  head  of  cattle  loft  in  England. 
Dr.  Quain  was  so  much  impressed  that  he  at  once  decided  to 
forego  his  holiday,  and  devote  the  time  to  the  cattle  plague. 
His  surprise  was  therefore  great  when  the  Times  led  the  i^ress 
chorus  of  denunciation  with  which  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission were  at  flrst  assailed.  Naturally,  he  found  fault  with 
Delane  for  robbing  him  of  his  holiday  and  then  making  light 
of  the  pestilence  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  declared 
would  be  fatal. 

Delane  explained  that  in  his  absence  the  I'iines  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  non-alarmist  policy  in  this  regard,  and 
though  he  himself  still  considered  it  a  most  serious  visitation, 
it  was  difficult  to  make  a  great  newspaper  contradict  itself. 
Robert  Lowe,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Commission, 
thoroughly  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  Sir  Richard  Quain 
and  tlie  other  medical  experts,  was  equally  disconcerted  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Times.  Delane,  who  was  a  man  of  infinite 
resource,  suggested  that  a  letter  should  be  written,  addressed  to 
the  Editor,  in  which  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  should  be  fairly 
placed  before  the  public.  This  letter  was  written,  and  appeared 
in  the  Times,  over  the  well-known  signature  *  Q,'  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  18G5  ;  and  it  threw  a  great  deal  of  light  not  only  on  the 
ravages  of  the  cattle  plague,  but  also  on  the  opposition  of  the 
great  railway  companies  and  the  cattle  jobbing  interests  to  the 
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drastic  remedies  of  the  Commissioners.  '  Q's '  letter  turned 
tlie  tide. 

At  this  time  the  Satitrdatj  licricir  had,  in  the  person  of 
John  Douglas  Cook,  an  editor  whose  native  shrewdness  almost 
rivalled  that  of  Delane  himself.  His  journal,  also,  had  joined 
in  censuring  the  report,  and  in  ridiculing  the  fads  of  fashion- 
able physicians  and  others  ;  but  as  soon  as  his  quick  eye 
Hghted  on  the  letter  in  the  Times,  he  detected  the  writer,  and 
without  loss  of  a  moment  was  off  to  the  residence  of  Sir 
Kichard  Quain.  '  I  want '  (he  said)  '  a  series  of  articles  at  once 
on  this  cattle  plague.'  It  was  in  vain  the  busy  physician  pro- 
tested that  he  had  no  time,  and  was  not  '  up  to  the  slashing 
style  of  the  Saturday.'  Cook  would  take  no  refusal.  The 
result  being  that  Sir  Eichard  Quain  contributed  a  series  of 
eight  articles,  which  gave  the  public  the  fullest  information 
in  the  most  readable  form,  and  which  remain  to  this  day  the 
best  commentary  on  the  labours  of  the  lloyal  Commission  of 
18(55. 

Sir  George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  on  January  12, 
186G,  introduced  the  Cattle  Vlague  Bill,  one  of  the  provisions 
of  which  was  the  compensation  of  farmers  and  landlords  who 
were  compelled  by  the  Gcvernment  to  kill  their  beasts.  The 
ravages  of  the  disease  were  appalling :  out  of  120,000  cases  of 
disease  nearly  74,000  had  died,  and  some  17,000  had  been 
killed,  only  a  trifle  over  14,000  having  recovered,  and  the 
remainder,  at  the  time  of  the  report,  being  under  treatment. 
The  rinderpest  was,  indeed,  nothing  short  of  a  national 
disaster ;  and  the  Bishop  of  London  appointed  a  Day  of 
Humiliation  on  account  of  it. 

The  new  democratic  era  had,  however,  set  in.  John  Bright 
vigorously  opposed  the  compensation  clause.  It  would  be  a 
public  grievance,  he  urged,  if  the  money  of  the  taxpayer  were 
applied  to  the  compensation  of  wealthy  landowners.  Lowe 
replied,  pointing  out  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  compen- 
sate people  for  what  they  had  lost,  hut  for  ivhat  they  had  lost 
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throiifih  the  •Vircct  aijcnctf  of  the  Government  hy  the  enforced 
destruction  of  their  property  for  the  pnliic  good.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  newly  elected  member  tor  Westminster,  then  rose  to 
make  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
he  supported  Bright's  contention.  His  speech,  he  tells  us  in 
his  Autohio<iraphy, '  was  thought  at  the  time  to  have  helped  to 
get  rid  of  a  provision  in  the  Government  i^ieasure  which  would 
have  given  to  landholders  a  second  indemnity,  after  they  had 
already  been  once  indemnified  for  tlie  loss  of  some  of  their 
cattle  by  the  increased  seUmg  price  of  the  remainder.' 

On  a  subsequent  evening  Lowe  challenged  this  argument : 
'  Has  not  the  English  cattle-producer  (he  said)  to  meet  power- 
ful competition,  and  will  not  enhanced  prices  increase  an  im- 
portation of  10.000  head  of  cattle  to  20,000  ?  That  which  is 
to  be  the  indemnilication  of  the  English  landholder,  according 
to  Mr.  Mill,  will  have  to  be  divided  with  all  Europe  and 
America.' 

Mill  replied  that  the  effect  of  a  scarcity  in  any  commodity 
was  a  rise  in  price  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  scarcity. 

In  this  contention  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Mill  argued 
the  matter  on  economic  grounds  and  in  perfect  good  faith, 
though  it  always  seemed  to  Lord  Sherbrooke  with  a  democratic 
bias  unworthy  of  his  great  reputation  as  a  philosopher.  Bright 
and  his  followers,  he  thought,  were  entirely  swayed  by  a  blind 
hatred  of  the  landed  gentry  ;  and  he  augured  from  the  debate 
that  injustice  and  wrong  would  always  find  eloquent  tongues 
to  uphold  them  in  proportion  as  the  orators  owed  their  public 
positions  to  the  votes  of  vast  heterogeneous  and  discontented 
masses  of  men.  Nor  was  Kobert  Iiowe  alone  in  contrasting 
the  conduct  of  John  Bright  and  the  urban  democracy  towards 
the  farmers  and  landholders,  heavily  smitten  by  this  terrible 
calamity,  with  the  magnificent  liberality  of  the  landlords  of 
England,  headed  by  Lord  Derby,  towards  the  factory  hands  of 
Lancashire  during  the  hard  times  of  the  cotton  famine  pro- 
duced by  the  American  Civil  War. 
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The  following  lutter  to  his  brother  doubtless  gives  a 
faithful  reflex  of  his  feelings  and  thoughts  on  the  subject  at 
this  time. 

Robert  Lowe  to  Henry  Sherhrooke  of  Oxton. 

Slicrbrooke,  Caterliam  :  Dec.  6,  1865, 
My  dear  Henry,— If  it  will  suit  yon,  we  will  come  to  you  on 
Tuesday,  2Gth.  I  -supposo  the  best  train  is  11.30,  Midland.  If 
anything  better  is  to  he  done,  perhaps  you  vill  let  mo  know.  I  am 
astonished  at  two  tbm-s  :  first,  the  fatuity  of  the  public  who  allow 
the  country  to  be  overrun  with  the  Rinderpest  when  a  certahi 
remedy  is  in  their  hands  ;  the  second,  the  folly  of  the  Government, 
who  are  actually  going  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill,  making  their 
game  on  Bright  &  Co.  and  disgusting  two-thirds  of  their  best 
supporters.  I  begin  to  think  that  either  I  or  the  rest  of  the  world 
IS  going  mad,  and  am  rather  afraid,  according  to  the  old  joke,  that 
they  will  outvote  me. 

I  hope  you  will  escape  the  cattle  plague  ;  but  if  you  do  not 
remember,  for  your  comfort,  that  there  is  no  treatment,  no  remedy, 
no  prophylactic  that  is  of  the  least  use ;  and  don't  throw  good 
money  after  bad  in  whisky,  sherry,  or  anything  else.  Kill  those 
that  are  seized  as  soon  as  the  disease  declares  itself,  and  separate 
the  rest  as  well  as  you  can.  r.Ieanwhile,  I  will  try  to  turn  out  the 
Government. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

R.  Lowe. 
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THE    BATTLE    WITH    DEMOCRACY 


(i.)    The  Inductive  Argument 

It  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  that  Robert  Lowe's 
strenuous  conflict  with  the  rising  democratic  forces  in  this 
country  commenced  with  his  anti-Reform  philippics,  delivered 
in  the  House  oi'  Commons  in  18GG,  against  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Bill  of  the  Russell-Gladstone  Administration. 
The  preceding  chapters  of  this  volume  prove  beyond  the 
possibility  of  denial  that  he  had  long  been  possessed  with 
an  ever-increasing  conviction  that  democracy  was  a  parasite 
which,  if  allowed  to  grow  on  the  British  Constitution,  would 
eventually  kill  the  parent  tree.  For  years  he  had  been  writing 
in  the  leading  columns  of  the  Times,  against  what  is  called 
Parliamentary  Reform,  a  series  of  articles  which  would  of 
themselves  form  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject ;  and 
which  impartially  condemn  both  the  great  political  parties 
whom  he  had  long  suspected  of  secretly  conspiring  to  over- 
reach each  other  as  to  who  should  be  first  in  the  attempt  to 
gain  the  broad  road  leading  to  universal  suffrage. 

His  sentiments  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  remarkable 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Raines's 
Borough  Franchise  Extension  Bill,  dehvered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  253,  1865.  This  speech,  republished  in 
18G7,'   passed   through  several   editions — a  mere  glance  at 

Speeches  and  Letters  on  Reform,  jvith  a  Preface.    By  the    Ilight  lion. 
R.  Lowt,  M.P.     (Bush,  18G7.) 
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which  would  have  saved  contemporary  compilers  from  falling 
into  error.  It  will  thus  he  seen  that  when,  after  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Lihcral  Ministry  was  reconstructed 
under  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  decided  to 
make  Reform  their  trump  card,  Rohert  Lowe  was  very  natur- 
ally not  invited  to  join  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his 
antagonism  to  that  policy  was  only  too  well  known.  He,  of 
course,  did  not  expect  to  he  invited ;  hut  this  is  quite  a 
different  reading  of  our  parliamentary  annals  to  that  which 
assumes  that  he  opposed  the  Russell-Gladstone  Bill  hecause 
his  claims  to  a  seat  in  the  Cahinet  had  hccn  overlooked. 

The  speech  on  the  Borough  Franchise  Bill  of  18(55  well 
despi'ves  thoughtful  attention,  for  it  exactly  defines  Lowe's 
attitude,  not  only  towards  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  hut 
also  with  regard  to  the  wider  questions  of  the  basis  of  law  and 
the  authority  of  government.  A  brief  extrac^t  in  reply  to  some 
arguments  made  use  of  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
exactly  show  what  is  meant.  Those  eminent  authorities  had 
been  urging  on  the  House  the  pre-(!xisting  *  rights  '  of  all 
classes  to  a  share;  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lowe 
replied : — 

Now,  this  kind  of  argument  is  the  easiest  in  the  world,  and  is 
widely  different  from  that  style  of  reasoning  which  the  House  is  in 
the  habit  of  demanding  from  its  members.  Hon.  gentlemen  will,  1 
believe,  concur  with  nie  in  thinking  that  the  true  view  of  the  science 
of  government  is  that  it  is  not  an  exact  seiencc,  that  it  is  not 
capable  of  a  iniori  demonstration,  that  it  rests  upon  experiment, 
and  that  its  conclusions  ought  to  bo  carefully  scanned,  modified, 
and  altered  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  different  states  of  society,  or  to 
the  same  state  of  society  at  different  times.  If  so,  nothing  can  be 
more  diflicult  than  to  meet  such  concise  and  sweeping  arguments 
as  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  because  a  man  who  is  careful  to 
weigh  what  he  has  to  say  on  a  subject  like  this  cannot  put  the 
results  of  an  intricate  and  exhaustive  process  in  a  single  sentence. 
And  to  what  do  the  arguments  of  those  who,  like  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  [Mr.  Gladstone],  advocate  the  right  of  the  working 
classes  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  amount  ?  To 
that  assumption  of  the  a  priori  rights  of  man  which  formed  the 
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terror  and  ridicule  of  that  grotesque  tragedy,  the  French  Revohi- 
tion. 

When  tlie   Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer   said    that  the    onus 
prohandi  lay  with  his  adversary  in  this  instance,  he  must  have 
meant  that  anterior  to  the  existence*  of  society  there  was  vested  in 
every  nuin  sonui  personal  a  priori  right  which  nohody  had  auiliority 
to  touch.     When  ^Ir.  Mill,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  every  citi/cn 
of  a  State  having  a  perfect  right  to  a  share  in  its  government,  ho 
appeals  to  some  d  priori  considerations,  in  accordance  with  wiiicli 
every  nuin  would  he  entitled,  not  only  to  he  well  governed,  hut  to 
take  part  in  governing  himself.    i>ut  where  are  those  a  priori  rights 
to  he  found '?     The  auswi>r  to  tliat  (pu^stion  would  lead  nu^  into  a 
met!ii)hysical  in(piiry  wliich    I    shall  not   now  pursue,  contenting 
myself  with  saying  that  I  see  no  proof  of  tlieir  existence,  and  that 
the  use  of  the  term  arises  from  a  hungling  metaphor,  hy  which  a 
term  appropriate  to  thi'  rights  arising  under  civil  society  is  trans- 
ferred to  iiu)r;il  cousid(>r!iti(Uis  antecedent  to  it.     Can  those  alleged 
rights  iorm  a  ground  on  which  a  practical  deliherative  assemhiy 
like  tlie  House  of  Comnuuis  can  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion  ? 
If  they  do  in  reality  exist,  they  are  as  nuu'h   the  property  of  tho 
Australian  s;i,.age  iind  the  Hottentot  of  the  Cape  as  of  the  educated 
and  refined   I'jiglishman.     Those  who  uphold  tiiis  doctrine  mnst 
apply  it  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  to  the  highest  grades  of  civilisation, 
clainnng  for  it  the  sanu^  universal,  ahsolute,  and  unhending  force  as 
an  axiom  of  pure  mathenuitics.     A  num.  according  to  the  theory  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  derives  a  right  of  this  kind  from  (lod,  and  if 
society  infringe  it,  he  is  entitled   to  resist  that  infraction.     He  is 
judge  without  appeal  in  a  cause  over   which  no  human    trihunal 
has  jurisdiction  ;  he  is  executioner  as  well  as  judge,  and  so  this 
Beemingly  harmless  dream  puts  the  dagger  into  th(>  hand  of  tho 
assassin.      Those  ahstract  rights  are  constantly   invoked   for   tho 
destruction  of  socii'ty  and  the  overthrow  of  government,  hut  they 
never  can  he  successfully  invoked  as  a  foumlation  on  which  society 
and  governnuMit  may  securely  rest. 

Having  thus  clearly  laid  down  the  principle  on  which  his 
own  reasonings  were  hased,  Jjov.g  proceeded  with  inexorahle 
logic  to  demolish  tho  two  classes  of  politicians  who,  he  s^id, 
were  opposed  to  them — the  Bentimental  democrats  and  the 
fatalistic. 

'  You  must  have  it  out,'  the  hon.  gentleman  says,  felicitously 
comparing  tho  Constitution  of  this  country  to  an  unsound  tootli ; 
*  sooner  or  later  you  will  have  to  give  way,' — using  a  line  of  argu- 
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mcni  which  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  th(!  bh'niish  of  tho  ^'Ciit 
wori<  of  Dc  'roc(|iioville.  ^I.  dv  'ro('(|U('villc  assuiiiod  that  dcniocraoy 
was  inc'vitahle,  and  that  the  (|U(!stioii  to  ha  considcrod  was,  not 
whether  it  was  good  or  ovil  in  itself,  hut  how  wo  could  host  adapt 
ourselves  to  it.  This  is,  'niniu'd  ratio,  the  coward's  argumont,  hy 
which  1  hopo  this  House  will  not  he  in(liienc(!d.  If  this  democracy 
bo  a  good  thing,  lot,  us  clasp  it  to  our  bosoms  ;  if  not,  there  is,  I  am 
sure,  spirit  and  feeling  enough  in  this  country  to  prevent  us  from 
allowing  ourselves  to  b(*  overawed  by  any  vagiu^  presage  of  this 
kind  in  the  belief  that  tho  matter  has  been  already  decided  upon  by 
tho  Fates  and  Destinies  in  some  dark  tribunal  in  which  they  sit 
together  to  regulat(!  tho  future  of  nations.  The  destiny  of  ov(My 
Englishman  is  in  his  own  heart ;  tho  destiny  of  England  is  in  tho 
great  heart  of  England  ;  and  to  that,  and  not  to  dreams  and  omens, 
I  look  as  tho  arbiter  of  hor  fate. 

It  may  1)g  prosumed  tlnit  Lowo  regurdcul  I\rill  as  typical  of 
the  *  Bontimontal  *  advottatcH  of  dcniocracy,  whilo  Mr.  Ghul- 
Btone  ropvosonted  tlioRO  who  had  been  driven  to  its  side  by  the 
'  fatalistic  '  argument.  Thoro  v/asyct  ii  third  class  rcprosnnted 
by  John  liriglit,  who  urged  upon  tlm  House  of  Commons 
tho  'argument  of  necessity.'  He  exclaimed  that  the  working 
classes  were  thundering;  at  the  gnles,  and  that  it  wore  wise,  ere 
it  was  too  late,  to  accede  to  their  demands. 

*  If  driven  to  it '  (rejoined  Lowe),  *  we  must,  of  course,  sub- 
mit, and  it  may  perhaps  be  bett(  r  to  do  so  than  to  give  rise 
to  a  great  internal  commotion  or  civil  war  ;  but  it  will  take  a 
very  severe  comiudsion  to  induce  me  to  counsel  suicide.  Tho 
advice  to  yield  at  once  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  us,  reminds  me 
of  tho  lines — 

'He  tliouKht  with  a  sniilo  upon  Miigland  tlio  while, 

And  tlie  trick  that  lier  statosnun  liad  taught  her. 
Of  saving  herself  from  the  storui  ahovo 
By  putting  her  head  under  water.' 

Eobert  Lowe  thus  went  forth  to  baitl(>  against  democracy 
as  a  triple-headed  host.  From  the  outset  he  was  under  no 
delusion  cither  as  to  the  strength  of  the  adversary  or  the 
weakness  of  hia  own  forces.  Nothing  would  be  done,  ho  knew, 
in'  Palmcrston's   lifetime,   but    afterwards — the    deluge,    or 
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*  Rhooting  Ni!i}j;!ira.'  as  Carlylo  callod  it.     Lowc^'h  a|)i)r(>lioii- 

sions  with  rcpiard  to  tlios(i  iiuTo  tontativo  Ilofonn  IJills  may 

sconi   to   lis   oxn^f^cratcd ;    Imt      o    wuh   abovo    all    tliinpja  a 

lo<];ioian.     rnlikc  Mr.  (iladstoiif.'     r  cvon  John   Ih'ij^ht  (who, 

wh(>n    the    tiiuo    ciiino,  was  full  of  alarm  about   givinp;  the 

'  rcsidiiiim  '  a  sharo  in  f^ovorning  the  country),  iJobert  Ijowo 

saw  that  tho  only  possible  outcome  of  these  Heform  \V\\\h  was 

universal  suffrage,  one?  man  (me  vote,  abolition  of  a  privileged 

upper  House,  and  all  the  otlier  items  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  to 

call  an  advanced  programme.    For  this  n^ason,  and  this  reason 

alone,  he  opposed  with  alibis  might  and  main  every  one  of  the 

Ref(^rm  Bills,  Liberal  and  (^uiscrvativc,  which  we>e,  based  on 

the  a  jtriori  rights  of  the  inhal>itants  of  a  country  to  a  share  in 

its  govennnent.     This,  the  «^ssence  and  basis  of  democracy,  he 

held  to  be  the  high  road,  if  not  b^  anarchy,  at  least  to  bad  and 

corrupt   government.     The    extracts    given    from    this   great 

speech  of  IHCi.")  show  clearly  enough  how  a  man  of  his  logical 

intellect    would   confront  the  proposals  both  of  the  liussell- 

(iladstone  Bill  of  ISiW  and  of  the  DerbyDisraeli  liill  of  ISC.?. 

In  him  there  was  at  least  no  inconsistency,  no  variation  from 

his  iixcd  ideal  of  the  »'ssentialsof  wise  and  stable  government ; 

and   he  opposed   friend  and   foe  alike  who,  in  what  he  con- 

sidi'red  the  mad  race  for  i)ower  and  poi)ularity,  were  prepared 

80  rashlv  to  turn  an  old  and  historic  countrv  into  a  modern 

denuH'ratic  State. 

Tn  his  single-handed  tight  Kobert  Lowe  greatly  bunented 
the  loss  of  his  old  friend,  Sir  George*  Cornewall  Ijcwis ;  and 
he  deplored  the  lack  of  liki>-minded  uwn  in  the  House  of 
Commons  wlu;,  nen  had  they  possessed  far  less  ability  than 
that  wise  scholar  and  temp(>rate  patriot,  might  yet  have 
rallied  in  sutVu'ient  numliers  to  his  banners  to  give  the 
country,  as  ho  said,  time  for  rellection.  As  it  was,  his  battle 
with  democracy  was  almost  another  case  of  Atluniattius  contra 
inuudinn. 

A  further  extract  nuiy  be  given  from  bis   18G5  s|  eech,  as 
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illiistratiiijj;  wliat  hv.  rrpiin\v(\  as  tlio  hovcm-ci'^mi  inorits  of  Ww 
'  indiu'tivd  nictliod  *  in  tlio  dark  and  unccrlain  rcj^ion  <»r 
politics  : — 

Touso  tlic  words  of  ono  wliosc  nanicotit,'lit,  never  to  lie  mentioned 
in  tliis  House  witlioiit  respcM't,  if  not  with  a,  wiinner  feeling'  llie 
late  Sir  (J.  Lewis  I  nii^dit  say  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  find 
out  any  practical  evil  in  the  working,'  of  our  institutions,  and  then 
to  suf,'j,'est  a  remedy  for  it.  We  ou^dit  always  (o  he  ready  to  Hsieii. 
The  inductive  method  ahhors  do^^Muatism,  and  tlierefore  e\(iu<ies 
finality.  Its  ears  are  always  open  to  new  facts;  it  re('Of,Miis(  s 
knowled,L,'e  as  perpetually  advancinj,' ;  it  rejects  no  new  li^dit ;  it 
leaves  ovei \veenin<,'  confidence  to  i'(  /irinri  n^asoniu's,  sentimentalists 
and  fatalists ;  it  is  a  safe,  hecausc  a  modest,  .i^'uide.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hnly- 
oake,  s[)eal\iii.ti:  on  hehalf  of  the  workinj^  classes,  tells  us  that  \\\i' 
Frenchman  who  has  voted  away  his  own  liherty  is  far  superior  lo 
tlu'  I'liiLjIishman  who  possesses  his  liherty  hut  does  not  possess  the 
franchise.  I  think  we  ha\e  a  ri^dit  to  ask  for  «'ven  a  more  tanj^'ilth' 
grievance  from  the  workinj,'  classics  than  the  ahsence  of  the  powe.' 
to  ruin  lh(\mselves, 

111  reply  to  this  roasoiiiii;;  some  may  contend  that  the 
workin;^  classes,  instead  of  riiinin;^'  tliemselvt^s  or  tlu!  conntry. 
Iiavo  improved  their  ])()siti<ui  hy  means  of  the  fraiudiise,  and 
tliiit  I'lii^dand  shows  no  sij^Mis  ;>s  yet  of  iiiitionjil  (Uscay.  lint  it 
was  (>ver  iiord  Slierhrooke's  answer  that,  in  detilin^  with  the 
life  ami  vitiility  of  nations,  we  must  take  into  ticcount  a  mndi 
more  exf ended  s[)iui  of  time  tlian  a  few  fluctuiitiii;^  yetirs.  An 
individiiiil,  ho  would  stiy  with  ii  smile,  may  <^'o  on  living  uiid 
to  all  oiifward  appejiraiu'i;  he  (piito  liealtliy,  ilion^^di  jill  tlie 
while  carryinj:;  within  him  the  seeds  (d'  his  dissolution.  At 
other  times  he  would  declare  that  Knj^laml,  tlion^di  placed  at 
a>'  eiiormons  disadvaiitaj^'e  in  com|)arison  with  Anufrica  tiiid 
Australia,  for  democratic  experiments,  luid  yet  certain  com- 
pensating^ iidvantaKes,  It  was  dilliciilt  lo  shattor  Jit  ji  siii<;l(' 
stroke  tin  old  and  esttihlished  Constitution  ;  there  werii  feeliii;^'s 
jiiid  traditions,  customs,  and  luihits  of  fhou^dit  which  still 
lent  it  support  even  tifter  the  axo  had  heen  laid  to  the  roots. 

In  vi»'W  of  the  contemptuous  criticism  laistowed  oi,  Cas- 
•andra  warnings,  whoso  fullilnient  is  dilayed,  lut  us  rcmemla  r 
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that  the  democratic  era  has  hardly  yet  been  inaugurated. 
There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  this  speech  which  appeals 
with  equal  force  to  both  Tory  and  Socialist  in  this  year  of 
grace  1893  :— 

In  1812  the  late  Mr.  Duncombc  presented  a  petition  to  this 
House  si},'nod  by  3,000,000  persons.  This  petition  may,  therefore, 
I  think,  be  looked  upon  as  containing  a  fair  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  working  classes,  and  in  it  they  say  : — 

'  Your  petitioners  complain  that  they  are  enormously  taxed  to 
l)aythe  interest  on  what  is  called  the  National  Debt,  a  debt  amount- 
ing at  present  to  800,000.000/.,  being  only  a  portion  of  the  enormous 
amount  expended  in  cruel  and  expensive  wars  for  the  suppression  of 
all  liberty  by  men  not  authorised  by  tbe  people,  and  wbo,  conse- 
quently, bad  no  right  to  tax  posterity  for  the  outrages  committed 
by  them  upon  mankind.' 

There  goes  tlie  National  Debt! 

'  Your  petitioners  deeply  deplore  the  existi'nco  of  any  kind  of 
monopoly  in  tliis  nation  ;  and  while  they  unequivocally  condemn 
tbe  levyin,!,'  of  any  tax  upon  tbe  necessaries  of  life  and  upon  those 
articles  principally  required  by  the  labouring  classes,  they  are  also 
sensible  that  the  abolition  of  any  one  monopoly  Avill  never  unshackle 
iaboijr  from  its  misery  until  the  i)eoj)l('  ])()SRess  that  powei'  under 
which  all  oiqircssioji  and  monopoly  musi  cease.  And  your  peti- 
tioners respectfully  mention  the  existing  monopolies  of  tlie  sutlVa,t,'ti ' 
—pointing,  of  course,  to  universal  sulVrage  -  *  of  paper  money ' — look- 
ing naturally  to  unlimited  issues  and  Lrreenbacks--' of  mncliinery  ' — 
nu>aning  property,  hecause  machinery  is  only  one  kind  of  property— 
'of  land  '  of  course  there  can  be  no  (puistion  ahout  that  — 'of  the 
public  press  '-  such  portion  of  it  as  was  opposed  to  their  views  -'  of 
reliu'ion,  of  the  means  of  travelling'  and  transit,  and  a  host  of  other 
evils  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  arisin.L,'  from  class  legislation.' 
That  was  the  working  men's  progrannne  of  the  steps  which  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  lake  for  tlu(  rej^eneration  of  the  country  and  the 
advancement  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged. 


I 


Still  pursuing  the  iiulnctivc  nuitliod,  Lowe  proceeded  to 
show  that  ('V«ii  siudi  a  \(  ry  iiiodei-ate  nunisure  as  Mr.  13ai]u>s's 
JJorough  Franchise  ]3ill  was  inlcmdcd  to  Ik  neiit  one  section 
of  the  working  classes  only — the  ini'Sirovident.  '  Fur,'  he  said 
(Speaking,  it  will  Iw  remembered,  in  IftCi.")),  '  the  provident  are 
nut  onlv  ill  ixisscKsioii  of  the  franehi.->o — thev  have  soared  far 
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abovG  it  and  have  got  into  the  region  of  freeholders.'  Turning 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  metaphysical  mind  has  ever  been 
averse  to  such  homely  illustrations,  Lowe  thus  contiimed  : — 

Now  to  take  an  extreme  case.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchc(iuer 
says  that  (100  quarts  of  beer  is  a  fair  averaj,'o  consumption  for  every 
•dult  male  in  the  ee.irse  of  the  year,  and  takin.tj;  beer  at  hi.  a  pot, 
the  consumption  of  210  quarts  represents  an  annual  outlay  of  1/. 
If,  therefore,  persons  who  live  in  Hi.  houses  would  only  fore^'o  120 
quarts  annually,  they  might  at  once  occupy  a  10/.  house  and  acquire 
the  francliise.  That  is  the  exact  measure  of  tlie  sacrifice  which 
is  recpiired  on  their  part  to  onuin  this  much-coveted  right,  to  raise 
themselv(>s  from  the  i)osilion  of  slaves,  to  wipe  oil"  from  their  cha 
racters  the  nuirk  of  de!i,'rad«tion,and  all  the  other  horrors  that  have 
been  so  feeli»\gly  d>  jMeted.  'I'luit  is  by  no  means  all<  I  have  no  wish 
to  demand  (w\\\  ihe  worKins'  n»an  any  i^ieat  amovmi  of  ri'jfid  self- 
denial.  I  \[\\\  ueillu>r  an  HHvotic  m  theory  or  practici'.  ]>ut  I  would 
point  out  that  \\\v\v  is  a  certain  amount  of  u-coinmodatioii,  espe- 
cially of  sleepiui^'  acco>umodation,  v  bich  is  abwvlutely  necessary  for 
the  pveav>'Vati\)n  of  the  commonest  d(>cency  an«l  morality,  for  the 
avoid(\noo  of  t'  o  most  fri;.ditful  impurities  and  even  crimes.  The 
amount  which  it  is  uteessary  to  v\y  nd  in  rent  foi-  these  purposes, 
an<l  the  presei'vation  of  the  bealtli  oi  tlio  poor  man  and  liis  fiunily, 
will,  with  a  very  slij,dit  addition,  infallibly  obtain  for  liim  thi'  fran 
chise.  And  the  (pu'stion  for  you  now  to  determine  is,  wlu  ih.  ■:  you 
ou.i^dit  to  brinfjf  down  the  franchise  to  the  level  of  those  persons  who 
have  no  such  sensi'  of  decency  or  morality,  and  of  what  is  due  lo 
the  health  of  themselves  and  their  children — whether  you  will 
degrade  the  franchise  into  the  dirt  and  imperil  your  institutions -or 
wnether  you  will  mnke  this  franchise  a  vast  instrument  of  good,  a 
lever  by  which  you  may  hope  to  elevate  the  workin.i:  classes,  not  \u 
the  manner  which  a  mawkish  sentimentality  coniciuplates,  but  b\ 
fixing  the  franchise  at  a  reasonable  level,  recptirinLf  a  little,  and 
only  a  little,  elfort  and  self-denial  on  their  part,  a  litlh  seciu-ity  that 
they  are  able  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  beftire  we  entrust  tlieni 
with  those  of  the  nation  '? 

To  understand  liobcrt  Lowe's  unbending  opposition  to 
what  he  termed  the  degradation  of  the  friinchise,  it  is  essential 
to  bear  in  mind  that  he  fully  recognised  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  more  and  more  become  the  donn'nant  power 
in  the  realm.  Little  as  he  approved  of  universal  sii'Trngi^  in 
foreign  countries,  in  Trance  or  in  America,  even  in  our  own 
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colonies,  Ik;  tli()Ujj;lit  that  system  luij^lit  Ik;  productive  there  of 
inthiitely  less  e\il  than  in  Jji^hind.  Congress,  compared  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  an  insij^uilitant  and  unimportant 
])ody ;  in  France  there  was  always  some  kind  of  despotic 
autliority  hehind  the  votes  of  tlie  multitude,  and  colonial 
governments  were  more  or  less  municipalities  so  lim^r  as  the 
mother  country  prott'cted  these  connnunities  from  foreij^n 
aggression.  He  v. as  no  admirer  of  democracy  in  these  lands, 
but  any  step  in  E/igland  in  the  direction  of  universal  suffrage 
lie  regarded  with  much  graver  disapproval  and  far  dec^per 
dislike.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  Constitution,  under 
which  all  authority  and  ultimate  power  rested  in  the  popular 
elective  chamber,  he  foresaw  that  if  the  working  classes,  by 
their  numerical  Jiajority,  succeeded  in  outvoting  all  the  other 
classes  in  the  connnunity,  it  meant  mismanagement,  insta- 
bility, and  i)robably  disaster,  to  the  nation  and  the  empire. 

It  was  a  marvellous  thing,  he  thought — the  wonder  of  the 
world — that  this  wide-spread  and  complex  British  Empire 
should  be  controlled  by  an  elective  assembly  like  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  was  nothing  like  it  in  all  history ;  but 
he  felt  sure,  by  his  process  of  inductive  reasoning,  that  to 
widen  the  franchise  so  as  to  make  the  mere  heterogeneous 
masses  arbiters  of  the  situation,  was  a  political  experiment 
fraught  with  peril.  As  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  working 
classes  for  whose  real  welfare  he  had  laboured  as  Minister  of 
Education,  Trad<^  and  Health,  he  frankly  told  them  that  in 
his  opinion  they  were  unlit  to  control  the  complex  machinery 
of  our  ancient  and  artilicial  system  of  government.  This 
was  met  by  loud  denial  from  the  three  classes  into  which  he 
divided  the  democratic  forces  against  whom  he  was  contending. 
But  yet  it  is  noticeable  that  each  of  these  classes,  typilied  by 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  (lladstone,  and  Mr.  liright,  in  their  own  different 
ways,  dreaded  and  distrusted  the  absolute  sway  of  the  masses 
as  much  as  ]\Ir.  Lowe  himself.  What  else  was  the  meaning  of 
Mill's  persistent  advocacy  of  the  representation  of  minorities  ; 
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of  Mr.  Gladstone's  denial  that  his  tentative  reform  measures 
meant  in  their  loj^'ical  outcome  universal  suftVaj^e,  and  of  John 
]h-i;4ht'9  diatribe  agninst  the  residuum  and  his  expressed  dis- 
like of  w()rkin}:;-men  M.P.'s '? 

But  liobert  Lowe  came  in  for  all  the  abuse  because  he 
eschewed  tlatterv  and  franklv  told  the  workin;^'  classes  that 
unless  by  skill,  frugality,  and  self-denial,  they  could  raise 
themselves  to  the  level  of  10/.  householders,  it  were  better 
they  should  have  no  voice  in  the  creation  and  control  of  that 
sovereign  body,  the  House  of  Connnons.  Above  all  things 
jjowe  dreaded  combinati m  and  co-oi)eration  amongst  the 
working  classes — which  he  thonght  nu^ant  the  Conspiracy 
of  the  Tnlit — whereby  in  a  democratic  State,  intelligence, 
culture,  toleration,  and  even  patriotism,  might  be  swamped  and 
obliterated.  1  le  used  very  plain  and  unmistakable  words,  which 
may  perhaps  be  even  less  palatable  now  than  when  he  uttered 
them  ;  yet,  as  a  profound  and  still  living  observer  has  said, 
such  words  *  read  more  like  history  than  prophecy — so  exact 
is  the  fultilment.' 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  agree  with  nie  that  it  is  an  observa- 
tion, true  of  luuniin  nature  as  of  other  things,  that  aggregation  and 
crystallisation  are  strong'  just  in  proportion  as  the  molecules  are 
minute.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  individual  weakness  that  makes 
persona  aggregate  to<,'etlier,  and  nowhere  is  that  impulse  so  strong 
as  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society.'  Notliin<,'  is  so  remarkable 
among  the  working  classes  of  England  as  their  intense  tendency  to 
associate  and  organise  themselves.  They  have  done  so  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  beueiit  clubs,  and  to  make  provision  for 
sickness  and  old  age.  These  associations,  once  existinj,'  for  praise- 
worthy objects,  one  might  suppose  that  they  would  end  there.  13ut 
no.  Once  having  established  the  principle  of  association,  this  has 
been  used  for  very  dili'erent  purposes.  The  working  classes  select 
leaders — by  no  means  the  best  or  wisest  among  tliem  and  to  those 
men  they  submit  with  a  docility  which  would  be  admirable  were  it 
not  enforced  by  the  reign  of  terror  kept  up  among  and  by  them- 

'  Wo  have  here  tlie  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  '  Irish  vote  '  in  all 
English-speaking  countries. 
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selves.'  I  shall  not  lefer  to  the  subject  of  strikes,  but  it  is,  I  con- 
tend, impossible  to  believe  that  the  same  machinery  which  is  at 
present  brought  into  play  in  connection  v/ith  strikes  would  not  be 
applied  by  the  working  classes  to  political  purposes.  Once  give 
the  men  votes,  and  the  machinery  is  ready  to  launch  those  votes  in 
one  compact  mass  upon  the  institutions  and  property  of  this  cotxntry. 
It  is  so  in  America.  The  wire-pullers  and  log-rollers  there  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  leaders  whom  the  working  classes  follow  in  the 
matter  of  strikes  at  home.  These  leaders  may  be,  probably  are, 
men  little  known  ;  apparently  very  retiring  and  insignificant,  but 
nevertheless  they  wield  the  masses  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
elector,  perhaps,  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom 
his  vote  is  to  be  recorded.  Papers  for  the  election  of  everyone,  from 
a  governor  down  to  a  constable,  and  up  again  to  a  member  of  the 
Congress,  are  handed  to  him  in  a  bundle  tied  round  with  a  dirty 
piece  of  string,  and  the  elector  votes  in  the  sense  required — because 
his  Mr.  Potter  or  his  Mr.  Odger  desires  him  to  do  so. 

He  then  referred  to  the  *  safeguards '  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mill  and  Lord  Grey  against  the  increase  of  democratic 
power.  *  I  can  fiUicy,'  he  said,  *no  employment  more  worthy 
of  the  philosopher  and  statesman  than  the  invention  of  safe- 
guards against  democracy,  but  I  can  fancy  no  employment  less 
worthy  of  either  statesman  or  philosopher  than  counselling  us 
to  give  a  loose  rein  to  democracy  in  order  that  we  may  see 
whether  we  cannot  get  hack  what  we  have  given  in  another  way.' 

This  speech  of  1865  was  brought  to  a  close  by  more  than 
one  memorable  passage. 

The  only  practical  mode  of  dealing  with  this  question,  in  a 
manner  worthy  at  once  the  dignity  of  this  House  and  the  character 
of  the  English  people,  is  to  guide  our  course  by  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, gained  by  what  has  been  done  in  former  times — above  all,  in 
our  own  country,  the  great  nurse  of  freedom  and  of  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  human  family.  .  .  . 

Are  we  prepared  to  do  away  with  a  system  of  such  tried  and 
tested  efficacy  as  no  other  country  v;as  ever  happy  enough  to  possess 
since  the  world  was  a  world,  to  substitute  for  it  a  form  of  govern- 
ment of  extreme  simplicity,  whose  tendencies  aiid  peculiarities  have 
been  as  carefully  noted  and  recorded  as  those  of  any  animal  or 

'  The  country  was  then  ringing  with  the  Sheflield  trade  outrages,  which 
cuhninated  in  the  Broadhead  disclosures. 
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vegetable  with  whose  real  nature  wo  have  no  excuse  for  not  being 
well  acquainted — pure  democracy  ? 

I  am  no  proscriber  of  democracy.  In  America  it  answers  its 
purpose  very  well ;  in  States  like  those  of  Greece  it  may  have  been 
desirable  ;  but  for  England  in  its  present  state  of  development  and 
civilisation,  to  make  a  step  in  the  direction  nf  democracy  appears 
to  me  the  strangest  and  wildest  proposition  that  was  ever  broached 
by  man.  The  good  government  which  America  enjoys  under  her 
democracy — whatever  estimate  hon.  gentlemen  may  be  disposed 
to  form  of  it — is  absolutely  unattainable  by  England  under  a 
democracy,  and  for  this  reason :  America  in  her  boundless  and 
fertile  lands  has  a  resource  which  removes  and  caxries  off  all  the 
peccant  political  humors  of  the  body  politic.  .  .  .  The  wealth  which 
America  possesses  is  of  a  kind  which  her  people  did  not  make  and 
which  they  cannot  destroy ;  it  is  due  to  the  boundless  beneficence 
of  the  Giver,  beside  whose  works  thoce  undertaken  and  executed 
by  the  human  race  sink  into  insignificance.  The  valleys  even  of 
the  Nile,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  seem  ridiculously  small  when 
compared  A'.ith  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it  has  been 
calculated  would  afford  residence  to  240,000,000  of  people  without 
overcrowding.  No  tumult,  no  sedition  can  ever  destroy  these 
natural  advantages.  But  what  is  our  prosperity  here  ?  It  is  the 
fabric  of  the  labour  of  generations,  raised  slowly  and  with  infinite 
toil,  and  to  continue  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  rest  on  secure 
foundations. 

•  •  •  ••  •  •  • 

I  have  been  a  Liberal  all  my  life.  I  was  a  Liberal  at  a  time 
and  in  places  when  it  was  not  so  easy  to  make  professions  of 
Liberalism  as  in  the  present  day ;  I  suffered  for  my  Liberal 
principles,  but  did  so  gladly  because  I  had  confidence  in  them,  and 
because  I  never  had  occasion  to  recall  a  single  conviction  which  I 
had  deliberately  arrived  at.  I  have  had  the  great  happiness  to  see 
almost  everything  done  by  the  decisions  of  this  House,  that  I  thought 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  I  have  full  confidence  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  to  a  degree  incalculable  to  us  ;  my  mind  is  so 
constituted  as  to  rely  much  on  abstract  principles,  and  I  believe 
that  by  their  application  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind 
may  be  enormously  augmented.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  I 
look  forward  to  and  hope  for  this  amelioration — because  I  am  a 
Liberal  and  know  that  by  pure  and  clear  intelligence  alone  can  the 
cause  of  true  progress  be  promoted,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  with  which  the  country  can  be  threatened  a  proposal  to 
subvert  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  to  transfer  power  from 
the  hands  of  property  and  intelhgence,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
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of  men  whose  whole  Ufe  is  necessarily  occupied  in  daily  struggle  for 
existence. 

I  earnestly  hope — and  it  is  the  object  1  have  in  view — that  I  may 
have  done  something  to  make  men  think  on  this  question,  to  pick 
it  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  it  has  wallowed.  S:r,  I 
have  been  weary  and  sickened  at  the  Avay  in  which  this  question 
has  been  dealt  with.  The  way  in  which  the  two  parties  have  tossed 
this  question  from  one  to  the  other  reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  young  lady  and  young  gentleman  playing  at  battledore  and 
shuttlecock.  After  tossing  the  shuttlecock  from  one  to  the  other  a 
few  times  they  let  it  drop,  and  begin  to  flirt.  The  great  Liberal 
party  may  well  be  presumed  to  know  its  own  business  better  than  I 
do.  I  venture,  however,  to  make  this  prediction,  that  if  they  do 
unite  their  fortunes  with  the  fortunes  of  democracy,  as  it  is  proposed 
they  should  do  in  the  case  of  this  measure,  they  will  not  miss  one 
of  tAvo  things  :  if  they  fail  in  carrying  this  measure  they  will  ruin 
tlieir  party,  and  if  they  succeed  in  carrying  this  measure  they  will 
ruin  tlieir  country. 


■  I 


In  this  debate  Disraeli,  speaking  on  the  same  side,  made 
an  almost  equally  striking  speech,  which  afterwards  supplied 
the  distinguished  author  of  *  The  Conservative  Surrender  ' — 
that  most  notable  of  Quarterly  Review  articles — with  almost 
all  his  telling  points  and  effective  sarcasm.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  his  elaborate  arguments  against  democracy  in  England, 
Disraeli  used  illustrations  almost  identical  with  those  of  Lowe 
in  regard  to  the  contrast  between  this  country  and  America. 
France  and  America  could  even  revive  after  civil  war  and 
revolution  ;  '  but,'  exclaimed  the  co-author  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1867,  *  England,  the  England  we  know,  the  England  we 
live  in,  the  England  of  which  we  are  proud,  could  not  begin 
again  ...  I  hope  the  House  will,  when  the  question  before 
us  is  one  of  impeaching  the  character  of  our  Constitution, 
sanction  no  step  that  has  a  preference  for  democracy.' 


'  I 


Robert  Lowe's  speech  created  no  little  stir,  especially  among 
Liberals  in  the  House  and  throughout  the  country;  and  its 
effect  might  have  been  decisive  against  the  reform  movement, 
had  not  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  shrewdly  suspected 
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that  if  they  shelved  the  question,  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  promptly  monopolise  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  wrote  to 
Lowe,  as  soon  as  lie  had  read  the  speech,  as  follows : — 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdoivne  to  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  Loivc. 

Paris :  May  10,  1865. 
My  dear  Lowe,— I  must  write  you  a  few  lines  about  your  speech. 
I  read  it  under  the  influence  of  a  fit  of  gout  which  produces  occasion- 
ally a  sort  of  desire  to  quarrel  with  everybody  all  round,  and  renders 
the  patient  a  most  pugnacious  critic.  But  the  columns  of  the 
Times  completely  subdued  me,  and  left  me  with  no  other  feeling 
than  that  of  admiration  for  you,  I  know  that  you  have  a  sufficient 
regard  for  me  to  make  you  not  indifferent  to  the  mite  of  my  suffrage 
(although,  from  what  I  hear,  this  is  a  case  of  unobjectionable  universal 
suffrage,  including  even  opponents  who  may  not  agree  in  the  argu- 
ments, but  who  must  admit  the  lucidity  and  eloquence  with  which 
they  were  presented  to  the  House).  I  need  not  say  I  agree  in  every 
word,  as  we  have  often  talked  upon  this  question.  Lady  Lansdowne 
desires  to  join  in  all  I  say. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lansdowne. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE    BATTLE    WITH  DEMOCRACY 

(ii.)  Against  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Mill 

(l8Gf)) 

Parliament  was  opened  by  the  (Jueen  in  person  February  6, 
1866.  In  the  Eoyal  Speech,  special  references  were  made  to 
the  close  of  the  American  civil  war,  to  the  outbreak  under 
Governor  Eyre  in  Jamaica,  to  the  cattle  plague  in  England,  to 
the  Fenian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  and  Parliamentary  Eeform. 
On  the  latter  subject  the  Tollowing  words  were  spoken  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  : — 

I  have  directed  that  information  should  be  procured  in  reference 
to  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
Parliament  for  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs.  When  that  informa- 
tion is  complete,  the  attention  of  Parliament  will  be  called  to  the 
result  thus  obtained,  with  a  view  to  such  improvements  in  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  may  tend  to  strengthen  our  free  institutions 
and  conduce  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  battle  was  now  about  to  begin.  Robert  Lowe,  in 
donning  his  armour,  like  many  a  true  warrior,  took  too 
sanguine  a  view  of  his  chances  of  success.  The  signs  of  the 
times  were  indeed  ominous ;  the  close  of  the  American  civil 
war  had  let  loose  on  Ireland  a  number  of  soldiers  of  fortune — 
for  the  most  part  mere  braggarts  and  Bobadils — but  yet  danger- 
ous enough  to  be  regarded  as  birds  of  ill-omen  as  they  flocked 
into  that  distracted  country.  *  There  are  '  (wrote  the  Lord 
Lieutenant)  *  340  such  men  known  to  the  police  in  the  provinces 
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and  about  IGO  in  Dublin.  There  are  several  hundred  men 
who  have  r^ome  over  from  England  and  Scotland  who  receive 
Is.  6d.  a  day  and  are  waiting  for  the  time  of  action.'  As  he 
also  found  that  under  the  guidance  of  these  worthies,  bullets, 
cartridges,  and  pikes  were  being  secretly  manufactured  in 
Dublin,  and  that  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  Queen's  army  were 
being  tampered  with,  he  urged  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  Meantime  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  lleform  Bill. 

Robert  Lowe  always  tliought  his  countrymen  overrated 
the  importance  of  the  Fenian  movement  of  18G0,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  considered  it  a  strange  moment  to  introduce  a 
Reform  Bill  that  would  enormously  increase  the  Irish  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  first  Lowe  and  his  friends 
thought  the  Government  would  do  nothing  in  the  way  of 
parliamentary  reform.  This  opinion  arose  from  the  feeling 
in  the  inner  political  circles  that  they  were  not  in  earnest  on 
the  question. 

John  Delane  wrote  as  follows  to  Bernal  Osborne  : — ' 

February  1,  1866. 

Nobody  in  the  whole  Cabinet,  except  Lord  Russell  and  Gladstone, 
have  the  least  hope  or  desire  of  carrying  a  Reform  Bill.  They  say 
the  subject  was  disinterred  only  to  meet  the  personal  exigencies  of 
Lord  John,  and  he  may  carry  it,  if  he  can.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Tories  admit  that  they  are  not  ready,  and  so,  though  much  against 
my  ordinary  opinions,  I  think  there  is  a  chance  for  a  Third  Party 
which  includes  the  unatiached — such  as  Stanley,  Lowe,  Horsman, 
&c.  Lowe  has  hitherto  done  exceedingly  well  this  Session,  and  has 
enormously  improved  his  porsition.  His  spar  with  Bright  on 
Wednesday,  and  with  Mill  last  night,  were  much  to  his  advantage. 
Little  as  Lord  John  hkes  him,  he  might  have  had  the  India  Office 
the  other  day,  and  might  have  the  Home  Office  when  Lord  Grey 
retires. 

Considering  that  John  Delane  was  so  thoroughly  behind 
the  political  scenes,  this  last  sentence  is  worthy  of  notice ;  it 
only  remains  to  add  that  it  was  not  based  on  mere  hearsay, 

'  Life  of  Bernal  Osborne.     (Printed  for  private  circulation.) 
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and  shows  that  Lowe  plaj^etl  a  very  honourable  and  dismterested 
part  m  opposing  the  Piussell-Gladstoiie  Government. 

liobcrt  LoiL'c  to  Henry  Sherbrooko  of  Oxton. 

34  Lowndes  Square  :  February  20,  1866, 
My  dear  Henry, — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no  suggestion  worth 
having  about  carrying  out  the  Act.'  1  hope  you  will  remember  for 
future  \xz2  that  it  is  mainly  to  me  the  farmers  owe  it  that  the  rate  is 
not  put  on  them  instead  of  on  the  country.  I  Miink  I  have  put  a  spoke 
in  Bright's  wheel.  I  believe  the  Government  to  be  in  extremis, 
the  returns  proving  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  they  ought  to 
prove.  Nothing  resolved  on,  and  time  pressing.  Gladstone's 
failure  as  a  leader  becomes  more  manifest  every  day  ;  but  they  have 
taken  a  good  while  to  discover  it. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

R.  LowB. 

From  a  Letter  of  liohert  Lowe  to  Bernal  Osborne. 

34  Lowndes  Square  :  February  26,  1866. 
The  Government  is  in  a  wretched  plight.  Everybody  seems  to 
hate  everybody,  and  all  agree  in  hating  John  more  than  anyone 
else.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  chance  of  carrying  that  great 
benefit  to  the  human  race — a  Reform  Bill — unless  you  or  some 
vigorous  man  will  come  to  their  aid. 

Bobert  Lowe  to  Mrs.  Billyard,  of  Sydney. 

February  25,  1866. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Billyard, — I  am,  of  course,  quite  full  of  Politics, 
and  believe  myself  on  the  eve  of  success,  only  I  have  been  so  often 
disappointed  that  I  no  longer  feel  confidence  even  in  the  most  care- 
fully considered  opinions  on  a  subject  so  liable  to  constant  change 
from  the  unruly  wills  and  aftections  of  sinful  men.  I,  in  common 
with  everyone  else,  not  excepting  the  Government  themselves, 
anticipate  their  speedy  downfall.  The  Reform  movement  is  a 
complete  failure,  the  sense  of  the  constituencies,  the  House,  and  the 
educated  mind  of  the  country  is  dead  against  it,  and  I  am  in  the 
enviable  position  of  being  considered  by  everyone  as  the  cause  of 
this  great  and  salutary  change  in  public  opinion.  It  is  a  distinction 
much  more  valuable  than  any  mere  official  rank.  I  may  very  likely 
take  office,  in  the  next  Government  that  is  formed,  but  as  long  as  I 
possess  my  present  income  I  am  quite  independent  of  office,  and  by 
no  means  very  keen  about  it. 

'  Cattle  Placrue  Act. 
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I  like  very  irmch  to  hear  anythinf^  you  have  to  say  on  Austrahau 
pohtics,  which  interest  nie  for  aukl  lang  syne.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
your  law  troubles,  and  doubt  not  that  your  distrust  of  the  Court 
is  very  well  founded ;  but  those  who  live  by  the  Law  nnist 
suffer  by  the  Law,  even  as  those  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.  You  must  co'isole  yourselves  as  consumers  for  what  you 
lose  as  producers. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

R.  Lowe. 

On  March  12,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the  Government 
Eeform  Bill  in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  made 
the  celebrated  allusion  to  the  Trojan  horse,  which  gave  his 
watchful  antagonist  his  lirst  decided  advantage  in  the  en- 
counter. Mr.  Gladstone  had  remarked  :  '  We  cannot  consent  to 
look  upon  this  large  addition,  considerable  although  it  may 
be,  to  the  political  power  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
as  if  it  were  an  addition  fraught  vvitli  nothing  but  danger. 
We  cannot  look  upon  it  as  the  Trojan  horse  approaching 
the  w'alls  of  the  sacred  city,  and  filled  with  armed  men,  bent 
upon  ruin,  plunder,  and  confiscation.  We  cannot  join  in  com- 
paring it  with  that  "  monstrum  infelix  " — we  cannot  say, — 

Scandit  fatalis  machiua  imiros, 
Fceta  armis  :  iiiediteque  luinans  illabitur  urbi. 

On  the  following  evening,  in  an  overcrowded  House,  Eobert 
Lowe  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  the  well-known  felicitous  allusions  to  the  Trojan  horse. 

*  Well,  Sir,  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  had  not 
time  to  give  us  a  reason  for  introducing  the  Bill,  found  time  to 
give  us  a  quotation  ;  and  it  was  a  quotation  of  a  very  curious 
kind,  because,  not  finding  in  his  large  classical  repertoire  any 
quotation  that  would  exactly  describe  the  state  of  perfect  bliss 
to  which  his  Bill  would  introduce  us,  he  was  induced  to  take 
the  exact  contrary,  and  make  a  quotation  to  show  us  what  his 
Bill  was  not. 

Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros, 
Foeta  armis. 
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he  exclaimed,  "  and  that,"  lie  added,  "  is  not  mj'  Bill."  Well, 
that  was  not  a  very  apt  quotation  ;  but  there  was  a  curious 
felicity  about  it  which  he  little  dreamt  of.  The  H(mse  remem- 
bers that,  amonp;  other  proofs  of  the  degree  in  which  public 
opinion  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Reform  is  this — that  this  is 
now  the  fifth  Reform  Rill  that  has  been  brought  in  since  1851. 
Now,  just  attend  to  the  sequel  of  the  passage  quoted  by  the 
right  lion,  gentleman.  I  am  no  believer  in  sortes  Viryiliaiup, 
and  the  house  will  see  why,  in  a  moment — 

O  Divum  (I'lnris  Iliiiiii,  ct  inclyta  bello 
Mo-nia  Darcliiniduni !     Qnater  ipso  in  liiniiio  portie 
Substitit,  atquo  utoro  somtiuu  qnater  ariua  cledcre. 

But  that  is  not  all — 

Instiinms  tamen  inniiomorea,  oipciqne  furore, 
Et  nionstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistiinns  ax'ce.' 

There  were  more  serious  things  in  Lowe's  speech  than  this 
witty  Yirgilian  banter,  which,  however,  greatly  amused  those 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  who  still  cherished  the 
jiarliamentary  traditions  of  the  classic  era  of  Canning.  One 
principal  actor  in  the  great  fray  sat,  Ave  are  told,  glum  and 
unresponsive  during  this  fence  of  scholarship  and  wit — John 
Bright,'  whose  importance  as  a  determining  factor  in  the 
struggle,  was  only  secondary  in  the  House  to  that  of  Gladstone, 
Disraeli  and  Lowe,  while  in  the  country  it  was  far  greater 
than  any  of  them. 

Disraeli — the  most  discerning  watcher  of  signs  and 
omens — had  already  perceived  that  even  before  the  death  of 
Palmerston,  John  Bright  was  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
as  a  political  leader.     It  was,  indeed,  owing  to  Bright  and  the 

'  In  a  speech  at  Birmingliam,  delivered  on  Aiignst  27,  18GC,  and  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  the  vilification  of  Eobert  Lowe,  the  great  Tribune  incidentally 
remarked :  '  He  (Lowe)  goes  on  -passing  a  sentence  which  was  a  classical  illus- 
tration which  amused  the  House,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  (piote  here.' 
No  one  knov;  a  popular  audience  better  than  Bright,  and  he  was  doubtless  quite 
right  not  to  bore  them  with  classical  quotations  ^\llich  in  all  probability  only 
vexed  and  irritated  himself. 
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energetic  action  of  the  Trades  Societies  and  Unions  in  tlie 
great  provincial  cities,  that  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  now  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  pass  their  Reform  Bill. 
By  the  mere  gift  of  his  sympathetic  oratory,  backed  up  by 
many  fine  and  stalwart  qualities.  Bright,  though  of  an  essen- 
tially boiinieois  character,  with  no  genius  of  political  insight 
and  no  talent  for  administrative  statesmanship,  was  at  this 
crisis,  amongst  the  working  classes,  perhaps  the  most  influ- 
ential man  in  England.  His  power  lay  rather  in  the  country 
than  in  the  House,  and  more  in  the  provincial  towns  than  in 
the  metropolis.  Having  by  his  impassioned  oratory  and  rest- 
less agitation,  brought  this  question  of  parliamentary  reform 
to  the  front,  his  influence  in  the  House  was  at  its  highest  point, 
while  in  the  country  itself  it  was  paramount. 

In  these  great  parliamentary  debates,  while  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  generally  fenced  with  the  foils.  Bright,  particularly 
on  the  hustings,  used  the  naked  rapier.  Even  in  the  House 
the  real  lighting  was  mainly  between  himself  and  Lowe. 
They  formed  in  many  respects  a  splendid  contrast,  though  with 
certain  points  of  resemblance  :  born  in  the  same  year,  both, 
according  to  their  lights,  earnest  Liberals,  and  both  possessing 
those  sturdy  and  straightforward  characteristics  of  which  the 
English  as  a  race  are  not  a  little  proud.  But  there  were  dif- 
ferences and  contrasts  in  their  characters  and  surroundings 
which  were  quite  as  marked.  The  one  sprung  from  the  Church 
and  the  landed  gentry,  with  the  training  of  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  and  with  a  fervent  love  of  knowledge  and  culture 
which  nothing  could  quench  ;  the  other,  a  dissenter  of  dis- 
senters, who  had  seen  his  people's  goods  seized  to  pay  a 
Church-rate,  born  into  trade  and  commerce,  that  inconsistent 
phenomenon  a  fighting  Quaker,  full  of  a  wide  and  eloquent 
sympathy  with  the  masses,  but  with  a  fierce  hatred— and 
what  was  worse,  a  narrow  envy — of  all  whose  social  surround- 
ings and  cultured  lives  were,  as  he  thought,  born  of  privilege, 
and  therefore  a  reproach  rather  than   an  example.     Robert 
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Lowe  was  a  Liberal  from  reason  and  conviction  :  Jolni  13rij;lit 
from  foL'lin<:;  and  the  force  of  class  anta}];onism.  When  Lowe 
trenchantly  attacked  the  system  of  classical  education — the 
intellectual  dividing  liiu)  between  gentry  and  commonalty — he 
did  so  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  culture,  and  his  attack  wa'- 
the  more  bitterly  resented.  It  was  as  though  a  Chinese 
mandarin  had  denounced  the  wearing  of  long  finger  nails — the 
mark  that  his  class  know  not  the  degradation  of  manual  toil. 
Bright  and  Cobden  always  spoke  slightingly  of  all  forms  of 
culture,  as  opposed  to  mere  utilitarian  instruction,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  men  altogether  without  the  charmed  circle  ; 
and  their  diatribes  were  lightly  ignored  and  speedily  forgiven. 
The  contrast  between  llobert  Lowe  and  Jolm  Bright  was,  in 
fact,  that  between  Timon  of  Athens  and  Apemantus — one  had 
chosen  his  rugged  way  of  life  from  conviction  :  the  other  was 
forced  into  it  by  necessity. 


The  kej'note  of  Robert  Lowe's  groat  anti-iieform  speeches 
is  struck  in  the  opening  sentences  of  his  speech  of  March  IB, 
18G6,  in  which  he  met  and  traversed  every  point  raised  by 
Mr.    Gladstone   in    his  elaborate  oration   of   the   preceding 


evening. 
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Sir, — In  the  course  of  a  long  and  illastrious  career  this  House  of 
Commons  has  gathered  into  its  hands  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
political  power  of  the  country.  It  has  outlived  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  ;  it  has  shaken  off  the  dictation  of  the  aristocracy ;  in  finance 
and  taxation  it  is  supreme  ;  it  has  a  very  large  share  in  legislation  ; 
it  can  control  and  unmake,  and  sometimes  nearly  make,  the  executive 
Government.  Probably,  when  the  time  shall  arrive  that  the  history 
of  this  nation  shall  be  written  as  the  history  of  that  which  has 
passed  away,  it  may  be  thought  that  too  much  power  and  too  much 
influence  were  concentrated  and  condensed  in  this  great  assembly, 
and  that  England  put  too  much  to  hazard  on  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  sit  within  these  walls.  But,  sir,  in  proportion  aa 
the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  great  and  paramount,  so 
does  the  exploit  of  endeavouring  to  amend  its  Constitution  become 
one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  eflforts  of  statesmanship.    To  tamper 
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with  it  hf^htly,  to  deal  with  it  with  unskilloil  hands,  is  one  of  tho 
most  signal  acts  of  presumption  or  folly. 

Althongh  these  speoelios  have  boon  widely  read  and  perliaps 
more  frequently  criticised  and  admired  than  any  collection  oven 
of  ^Ir.  Gladstone'^;  or  John  ]3rif:;ht'8,  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  peculiar  note  of  pessimism  in  these  opening'  sentences  has 
been  f;enerally  overlooked.  Eobeit  Lowe  was  the  intellectual 
heir,  as  well  as  the -kinsman,  of  Hampden  and  I'ym,  the  men 
who  created  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  supreme  political 
power  of  the  nation.  Yet  it  is  clear  from  his  remarks  just 
quoted,  that  he  approached  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
a  democratic  reform  in  its  constitution  with  a  presentiment 
that  our  free  institutions  were  passing  into  a  c,ondition  of 
instability,  if  not  of  actual  decay.  The  longer  he  lived,  the 
more  signs  he  saw  of  the  decadence  in  the  actual  governing 
and  administrative  capacity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which, 
from  his  standpoint,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  advance  of 
democracy.  But  that  House  having  acquired,  under  quite 
other  auspices,  supreme  power  and  sovereign  rights,  he  saw 
not  what  was  to  take  its  place  when  the  time  came  that  it 
should  become  absolutely  unable  to  control  and  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  empire. 

It  was  in  this  speech  that  Robert  Lowe  used  the  words 
which,  owing  to  Bright's  distortions,  caused  him  to  be  vihfied, 
and,  as  he  himself  said,  '  made  a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.' 

Lowe's  actual  words  were  these  : — 

I  shall  speak  very  frankly  on  this  subject,  for,  having  lost  my 
character  by  saying  that  the  working  man  could  get  the  franchise 
for  himself,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  true,  and  for  saying  which 
he  and  his  friends  will  not  hate  me  one  bit  the  less,  I  shall  sav 
exactly  what  I  think.  Let  any  gentleman  consider — I  have  had 
such  unhappy  experiences,  and  many  of  us  have — let  any  gentleman 
consider  the  constituencies  he  has  had  the  honour  to  be  concerned 
with.  If  you  want  venality,  if  you  want  ignorance,  if  you  want 
drunkenness  and  facility  for  being  intimidated,  or  if,  on  the  other 
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liand,  you  -want  impulsive,  unroHcctinj?,  and  violent  people,  where 
do  you  look  for  tliem  in  the  constituencies  '.*  Do  you  go  to  the  top 
or  to  the  bottom  ? 

These  few  pliiin-s))oken  sentences,  when  interpreted  to  the 
multitude  hj  ]3riglit's  misleading  oratory,  made  Eoheii  Lov;e, 
for  the  time  hein}^,  a  detested  name  in  every  workshop  in 
Great  Britain.  The  p;reat  Tribune  of  the  peojjle  went  down  to 
Birmingham  and  d(>livered  an  impassioned  harangue  that  was 
like  a  trumpet-call  to  the  artisans  and  working  men  of  the 
midlands  and  the  North  of  England  : — 

'  Let  every  workshop  and  factory  l)e  a  Beform  association  ; 
let  there  be  in  every  one  of  them  a  correspondent  or  a  secre- 
tary who  shall  enrol  members  and  assist  this  great  and  noble 
cause.  I  would  recommend  tliat  the  passages  I  have  read 
from  that  celebrated  and  unhappy  speech  should  be  printed 
upon  cards,  and  should  be  hung  up  in  every  room  in  every 
factory,  workshoj),  and  clubhouse,  and  in  every  place  where 
working  men  are  accustomed  to  assemble.' 

In  many  of  the  great  centres  of  population,  Bright  used 
similar  language,  and  at  times  with  even  a  more  menacing 
tone  towards  his  opponent.  Yet,  if  these  sentences  of  this 
'  celebrated  and  nnhappy  speech,'  are  compared  with  his 
own  references  to  the  '  residuum,' '  it  is  clear  that  his  difference 
with  Lowe  was  not  one  of  principle,  but  merely  of  degree. 

The  many  critics  of  these,  the  besi-known  speeches  which 
Eobert  Lowe  ever  delivered,  have  naturally  quoted,  and  dwelt 
upon,  the  elo(pient  perorations,  which  are,  indeed,  models  of 
forceful  expression  and  fine  literary  English.  But  such  treat- 
ment by  no  means  gives  any  adequate  conception  of  the  far- 

'  In  Ins  opposition  to  tlic  Derby-Disraeli  Eet'orni  15111,  Bright,  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  2.5,  ISCiT,  said  :  '  In  all  our  boroughs,  as 
many  of  us  know,  sometimes  to  our  sorrow,  there  is  a  small  class  which  it 
would  be  nmch  bettor  for  themselves  if  they  were  not  enfranchised,  because 
they  have  no  independence  whatever,  and  it  would  be  nnich  better  for  the  con- 
stituency also  that  they  should  be  excluded,  and  tliere  is  no  class  so  nmch 
interested  in  having  that  small  class  excluded  as  the  intelligent  and  honest 
working-men.     I  call  this  class  the  residuum.^ 
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reacliing  scope  of  his  argument ;  some  of  the  most  valuahle 
passages  are  the  reverse  of  declamatory—  merely  calm,  simply- 
expressed  sentences  appealing  altogether  to  the  reason  of  his 
hearers.     He  pointed  out  that  the  wise  men,  as  he  calls  them, 
who  founded  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  realised 
that  the  English  system  of  government  was  impossible  on 
their  democratic   foundation,  '  so  they  established  a  system 
under  which  the  Executive  Government  and  the  Legislature 
should  exist  for  a  different  period  of  years,  and  should  bo 
elected   by   different  authorities,  in   order   that    they  might 
have  no  point  of  contact  with  each  other.'     He  even  predicted 
that  the  A.ustraliiin  and  other  colonies  would  ultimately  b(; 
driven  to  appoint  the  ]^xecutive  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  and 
to  place  it  in  a  position  of  complete  independence  as  regards 
the  Legislature.     Since  he  himself  had  been  a  member  of  th(5 
House  of  Commons,  lu;  had  noticed  with  pain  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  Executive  Govermnent.    '  Formerly,  if  a  gen- 
tleman moved  for  papei's  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, ought  not  to  be  produced,  or  which  it  would  ])e  unwise 
to  put  the  country  to  the  expense  of  printing,  the  Ministers 
resisted  the  motion,  and  inconvenience,  or  expense,  was  saved 
to  the  public.     But  who  resists  such  motions  now  ?     Formerly, 
if  a  committee  were  asked  for  to  inquire  into  a  subject  whieli 
had  been  already  throFhed   out  and  examined  into,  or  one 
which  it  was  not  proper  to  investigate,  the  Minister  of  the  de- 
l)artment  to  which  it  related  could  get  up  in  his  place  and 
say,  "  I  cannot  grant  such  a  committee."     What  Mhiister  can 
say  so  now  ?     Our  ancestors,  when  they  had  once  settled  in 
their  own  minds  that  a  thing  was  r.'ght,  acted  according  to 
their  conviction.     Now,  however,  if  a  (piestion  is  important 
and  difficult,  it  is  delegated  to  a  committee  ;  if  not  to  a  com- 
mittee,  to  a  commission ;  or  it  is    delegated  to  some  local 
authority,  or  it  is  made  an  open  question.' 

He  argued  from  this  that  if  the  House  were  placed  on  a 
more   democratic  basis,  the  English  system  of  making  the 
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Executive  directly  responsible  to  the  Legislature  would  have 
to  be  abolished.  He  maintained  without  flinching  that  the 
parliament  and  municipal  institutions  of  democratic  America 
were  honeycombed  with  jobbery  and  corruption  to  an  extent 
undreamt  of  and  quite  impossible  in  England  under  a  more 
restricted  suffrage.  *  Things  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant  in  England  are  passed  by  without  notice  in  America  ; 
for,  however  impetuous  and  impatient  democratic  consti- 
tuencies may  be  of  the  acts  of  their  members  in  matters 
where  their  prejudices  are  affected,  they  are  singularly  loose 
in  their  requirements  in  other  respects.' 

It  is  quite  impossible  by  a  few  disjointed  extracts  to  give  any 
adequate  notion  of  the  clear  reasoning,  the  power  of  sustained 
argument,  the  frank  outspokenness  and  the  skill  in  mere 
exposition  of  this  remarkable  speech.  People  still  remember 
the  closing  words  which  he  spoke,  turning  with  all  courtesy  to 
Mr.  Gladstone : — 

It  may  be  that  we  are  destined  to  avoid  this  enormous  danger 
with  which  we  are  confronted,  and  not,  to  use  the  language  of  my 
right  honourable  friend,  be  fated  to  compound  with  danger  and  mis- 
fortune. But,  Sir,  it  may  be  otherwise  ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
if  my  right  honourable  friend  does  succeed  in  carrying  this  measure 
through  Parliament,  when  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  day  are 
gone  by  I  do  not  envy  him  his  retrospect.  I  covet  not  a  single  leaf 
of  the  laurels  that  may  encircle  his  brow.  I  do  not  envy  him  his 
triumph.  His  be  the  glory  of  carrying  it ;  mine  of  having  to  the 
utmost  of  my  poor  ability  resisted  it. 


It  was  this  speech  which  really  decided  the  fate  of  the  Eeform 
Bill  of  18GC.  A  few  days  after  its  delivery  the  Conservative 
party  held  a  meeting  at  which  they  unanimously  decided  to 
oppose  the  measure  :  while,  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House, 
a  small  but  influential  section,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Westminster,  then  Earl  Grosvenor,  took 
heart  of  grace  and  promptly  decided  to  assist  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Lord  Derby  in  turn  ig  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Eussell  out  of 
office.  This  was  th   famous  Cave  of  AduUam,  which  comprised, 
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in  addition  to  Robert  Lowe  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  such  men  as 
Lord  Elcho  (now  Earl  of  Wemyss),  Lord  Dunkellin,  Captain 
Hayter,  Mr.  Horsman,  Major  Anson,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
William  Gregory,  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

The  first  letter  which  Lowe  wrote  to  Sydney  after  the 
delivery  of  this  momentous  speech  and  the  formation  of  the 
Cave,  shows  that,  even  in  the  thick  of  the  fray,  he  took  an 
impartial  and  unbiassed  view  of  the  situation. 

Ilohert  Lowe  to  Mrs.  Billyard. 

34  Lowndes  Square  :  March  25,  1866. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Billyard, — I  am  so  hurried  and  worried  just  now 
that  I  can  hardly  find  time  to  write  to  you.  We  are  approaching  a 
most  momentous  political  crisis  in  this  country.  The  Government 
Bill  is  far  wider  and  more  dangerous  than  was  expected,  and  the 
great  majority  obtained  for  the  Liberals  last  session  renders  us  too 
strong,  I  fear,  for  the  good  of  the  country.  The  result  depends  upon 
the  number  that  will  follow  Lord  Grosvenor,  whom  we  have  induced 
to  move  an  amendment,  and  it  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  when 
you  have  on  one  side  nothing  but  right  and  prudence,  and  on  the 
other  all  the  corrupting  influence  of  Government  brought  to  bear  on 
a  small  number  of  its  own  party.  Still,  I  hope  for  the  best.  Of  one 
thing  I  feel  sure,  and  that  is  that  the  measure,  whether  read  a 
second  time  or  not,  wiP  not  pass  this  year,  but  there  is  much  danger 
that  the  House  Avill  connnit  itself  to  a  course  from  which  there  will 
be  no  receding,  and  Avhich  will  ultimately  lead  us  to  a  termination 
which  you,  who  know  England  as  well  as  Australia,  can  picture  for 
yourself. 

Eohert  Loiue  to  Henry  Shcrbrookc  of  Ox  Ion. 

M  Lowndes  Square  :  April  8,  1866. 

My  dear  Henry, — I  can't  come  and  see  you,  having,  as  you  will 
see,  my  hands  pretty  full  just  now.  I  went  to  Paris,  but  was 
brought  back  sooner  than  1  intended  by  the  insurrection  among  my 
constituents.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  I  believe,  as  regards  my  seat. 
I  have  also  had  a  little  brush  with  Gladstone,  who  seems,  this  morn- 
ing, fairly  to  have  thrown  off  the  mask  and  to  have  committed  him- 
self to  universal  suflrage — at  least  all  his  arguments  prove  that,  if 
anything.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  giving  me  a  new  thesis, 
which  I  sadly  wanted.    I  shall  do  now  for  the  second  reading. 

In  haste.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

R.  Lowe. 
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liobcrt  Lotvc  to  Henry  Sherhrookc  of  Oxton. 

House  of  Commons  :  April  13,  186G. 

My  dear  Honvy, — Take  good  advice  before  you  go  to  Vichy.  I 
don't  know  much  about  such  things,  but  1  have  a  great  idea  that 
Carlsbad  would  be  more  likely  to  do  you  good.  I  am  sorry  you  are 
so  uncomfortable.  My  experience  is,  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  one's  liver  is  to  give  it  occasionally  three-quarters  of  a  grain 
of  Calomel — not  blue  pill  ;  this  I  do  about  twice  a  year,  and  so 
exist. 

You  will  see  that  Government  intend  to  continue  the  Act  till 
May  10.  I  spoke  to  Sir  George  Grey  last  night,  and  ho  told  mo 
that  they  would  continue  it  longer,  if  necessary.  North  Notts  would 
now  be  a  charming  seat,  but  what  would  it  be  with  a  14/.  or  even  a 
20/.  fnmchisc  ?  Would  it  not  become  a  sort  of  great  borough  '? — 
cnly  more  expensive,  because  more  scattered.  I  am  of  opinion,  and 
I  have  good  grounds  for  it,  that  the  Bill  will  not  pass  the  second 
reading — that  for  yourself,  I  don't  say  so  in  public.  The  calculation 
is  that  025  members  will  vote,  and  if  so,  and  no  more,  we  must  win. 
Don't  mention  this  at  all  to  anyone — my  dear  constituents  did  me 
out  of  part  of  my  holiday  in  Paris — I  am  like  Cajsar  in  one  respect, 
at  least  I  receive  warnings  to  take  care  of  my  life,  and  not  to  walk 
about  alone,  and  always  to  go  to  the  House  in  a  cab.  I  am,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  constitutionally  indifteront  to  such  things,  and  really 
think  that  perhaps  the  best  use  I  could  put  my  head  to,  would  be  to 
have  it  broken  in  so  good  a  cause.  As  President  Johnson  says,  the 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

Give  my  love  to  Louisa. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

R.  Lowe. 


Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  time  introduced  another  new 
departure  into  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  grave  consti- 
tutional questions.  It  was  one  thing  for  Mr.  Bright,  who  was 
in  no  sense  officially  responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
countrj',  to  address  monster  meetings  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  but  though  we  are  now  accustomed  to  the  spectacle, 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  veritable  sign  of  the  democratic  era  when 
Ml*.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  went  down  to  Liverpool,  with  other 
Cabinet  Ministers  (^MarcL  o,  18GG)  and  harangued  an  enormous 
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popular  assemblage  at  the  Philharmonic  Hall  hi  that  city.' 
Six  days  afterwards,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lowe  found 
it  necessary  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  that  were 
being  made  upon  him  for  his  alleged  slandering  of  the  working 
classes.  *  No  man,'  he  said,  *  in  the  world  has  been  subjected 
to  more  abuse  than  I  have  during  the  last  month,  and  that 
abuse  has  been  procured  by  the  deliberate  misrepresentation 
of  my  language.'     This  was  literally  true. 

Bohcrt  Loiuc  to  Mrs.  Bilhjard. 

34  Lowndes  Square  :  April  24,  18G6. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Billyard, — You  will  see  by  the  date  of  this  letter, 
if  you  compare  it  with  the  English  papers,  that  I  am  just  in  the 
agony  of  being  about  to  make  another  important  speech,  and  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  change  of  Government  to  which  1  shall  have 
contributed  as  much  as  anyone.  The  last  month  has  been  spent 
principally  in  abasing  me,  which  has  been  done  with  a  verve  which 
puts  me  in  mind  of  old  times  in  Sydney  ;  only  the  difference  is  that 
I  have  a  party  to  back  me,  and  have,  therefore,  no  fear  of  being 
eaten  up  as  1  might  have  been  among  you. 

Two  days  after  writing  this  letter,  on  April  2G  (the  seventh 
evening  of  the  lleform  debate),  Eobert  Lowe  delivered  his 
famous  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Bill.  In  this  speech  he  steadily  kept  in  view 
his  three  typical  opponents — the  sentimental  democrat  (Mill),'^ 

'  '  The  rif^ht  honouriible  gentleman  and  other  members  of  the  Government 
between  tlie  lirst  and  aocond  reading,  and  before  the  course  which  Parliament 
would  adopt  with  reference  to  the  liill  was  known,  set  on  foot  a  sort  of  Minis- 
terial agitation.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  influence  of  agitation  was  not 
resorted  to,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  some  of  those  who  took  part  in  that 
agitation,  that  it  did  t  develop  into  an  influence  of  terrorism.  Well,  after 
these  things  were  over,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came  back  to  the 
House  and  favoured  us  with  a  languid  n^chauff^  of  the  arguments  he  had 
already  euiployed  at  Liverpool,  and  thus  the  baked  meats  of  the  Philharmonic 
Hall  did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  tables  of  the  House  of  Common.'.'  (Lowe's 
speech  on  the  second  reading,  April  26,  18GG.) 

'■'  Lord  Sherbrooke's  view  of  Mill  as  a  political  sentimentalist  will  only  seem 
absurd  to  those  who  fail  to  see  that  John  Stuart  Mill,  as  shown  by  his  Auto- 
biography, became  a  wholly  changed  man  under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Taylor 
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the  fatalistic  democrat  (Gladstone),  and  the  aggressive  or 
compulsory  democrat  (Bright).  Before  dealing  with  these 
r(;douhtable  foes,  he  turned  for  a  moment  to  that  strange, 
exotic  band  of  philosophes,  the  English  Comtists,  of  whom 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  the  best  known  representative — the 
'  inspired  apostles  of  a  new  Religion  of  Humanity.'  These 
persons,  he  said,  had  *  mistaken  the  means  for  the  end,  and 
inferred,  because  we  all  believe,  from  our  long  experience  of 
it,  that  the  elective  franchise  is  a  good  thing  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  end  of  good  government,  therefore  it  is 
necessarily  a  good  thing  in  itself.  They  have  this  great 
advantage,  in  common  with  all  enthusiasts  and  all  persons 
believing  in  immediate  intuition,  over  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate,  that  they  emancipate  themselves  from  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  at  consequences.  They  are  free  from  those 
complicated,  embarrassing,  and  troublesome  considerations  of 
the  collateral  and  future  effects  of  measures  which  perplex 
ordinary  mortals.' 

In  contradistinction  to  this  principle,  Lowe  boldly  declared 
that  '  the  franchise  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  though  it 
ought  not  necessarily  to  be  given  to  everyone  fit  for  it,  should 
never  be  given  to  anyone  who  is  unlit.' ' 

It  was  in  this  speech  that  liobert  Lowe  made  rather  short 
work  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  plea  for  his  Beform  Bill,  that 
the  classes  he  proposed  to  enfranchise  were  fellow-Christians, 
fathers  of  families,  and  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  to 
this  line  of  argument  that  Lowe  alluded  when  he  spoke  of 

the  lady  whom  he  subseciuently  married.  It  is,  indeed,  difilicult  to  realise  that 
the  Elements  of  Logic  was  written  by  the  same  pen  as  that  which  indited 
the  emotionally  extravat,'ant  estimate  of  his  wife's  mental  power  and  moral 
supremacy.  Mill,  at  this  period,  was  sixty,  but  prematurely  aged.  He  repre- 
sented Westminster  from  liS(k")-8. 

'  '  So  far  from  wishing  to  give  votes  to  women,  I  would  fain  take  them 
away  from  most  men,'  wrote  Mr.  Kuskin  to  a  correspondent  in  1H70.  {Arroios 
of  the  Cliacc.) 

This  was  Lowe's  doctrine  in  an  exaggerated  shape, — the  doctrine,  namely, 
that  the  franchise  is  not  an  a  priori  right. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  having  *  thrown  off  the  mask ' ;  for,  as  he 
pointed  out,  such  a  plea,  whether  the  speaker  were  aware 
of  it  or  not,  simply  meant  universal  suffrage,  and  not  a 
seven  pound  franchise. 

It  appeared  to  Lowe  that  hy  far  the  hest  speech  delivered 
from  the  Government  side  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the 
lleform  Bill  was  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  arguments 
were  mainly  directed  towards  refuting  those  of  Lord  Stanley 
(then  memher  for  King's  Lynn)  and  his  own.  Mill,  like 
Lowe  himself,  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Derhy's  supreme  critical  faculty  and  clear  intellect — *  impar- 
tial,' remarked  Mill,  *  because  clear.'  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
speech — probably  Mill's  best  effort  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— was  devoted  to  maintaining  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
from  any  increase  in  the  working  class  vote,  as  experience 
showed  that  working  men  usually  voted  for  great  employers  of 
labour.  *  Even  if  the  franchise  were  so  much  enlarged  that 
working  men,  by  polling  their  whole  strength,  could  return  by 
small  majorities  200  of  the  658  members  of  this  House,  there 
would  not  be  fifty  of  that  number  who  would  represent  the 
distinctive  feelings  and  opinions  of  working  men,  or  would  be, 
in  any  class  sense,  '  their  representatives.'  This  was  a  direct 
challenge  to  Lowe  who,  in  a  well-remembered  passage  in  his 
speech  of  18G5,'  had  remarked  : — 

*  It  is  said  that  the  working  classes  will  not  act  together. 
Assertions  are  very  cheap  on  such  subjects,  but  look  at  the 
probabilities.  If  you  have  a  large  infusion  of  voters  from  the 
working  classes,  they  will  speedily  become  the  most  numerous 
class  in  every  constituency.  They,  therefore,  have  in  their 
hands  the  power,  if  they  only  know  how  to  use  it,  of  becoming 
masters  of  the  situation,  all  tlie  other  classes  being  of  necessity 
powerless  in  their  hands.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  with  the  widely  conducted  operations 

'  See  Chapter  XV.     '  The  Inductive  Argument.' 
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of  the  press  and  public  discussions  on  every  subject,  the 
working  classes  can  long  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  power  ? 
You  cannot  treat  them  like  pigs  or  cattle,  or  like  Curran's  fleas, 
"  which,  if  they  had  been  unanimous,  would  have  jDulled  him 
out  of  bed."  '  ' 

When  directly  challenged  by  the  leader  of  the  Philosophic 
Eadicals,  Lowe  was  not  without  a  prompt  reply  : — 

My  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Westmister,  has  come  out 
in  a  new  character.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  excellent  speech  which 
lie  has  made,  because,  having  known  him  for  many  years,  I  was 
quite  sure  that  when  he  took  the  trouble  to  give  us  his  best 
thoughts,  instead  of  dealing  in  impromptus,  those  great  abilities 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  his  would  be  apparent.  But  my 
honourable  friend  has  taken  a  new  stand.  He  has  taken  many 
positions  with  regard  to  this  subject,  as  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  works  well  knoAV ;  but  he  has  now  come  forward  in  the  capacity 
of  the  advocate  of  the  doctriue  of  class  representation.  .  .  .  Now, 
Sir,  I  would  refer  my  honourable  friend  and  the  House  to  the 
preface  of  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  *  Political  Economy.'  It 
was  published  in  1852,  so  that  my  honourable  friend  has  had  time 
to  change  his  mind  since,  and  he  is  entitled  to  do  it.  This  is  what 
he  said — I  am  very  glad  that  I  didn't : — 

'The  only  objection  to  which  any  great  importance  will  be  found 
to  be  attached  in  the  present  edition,  is  the  unprepared  state  of  man- 
kind in  g(  neral,  and  of  the  labouring  classes  in  particular  ;  their 
extreme  unfitness  at  present  for  any  order  of  things  which  would 
make  any  considerable  demand  on  either  their  intellect  or  their 
virtue.* 

That  was  in  1852  ;  but  we  have  the  opinion  of  my  honourable 
friend  in  1861.  In  his  work  on  '  Representative  Government '  he 
says :  — 

*  I  regard  it  as  wholly  inadmissible  that  any  person  should 
participate  in  the  suffrage  without  being  able  to  read,  write,  and,  i 
will  add,  perform  the  commonest  operations  of  arithmetic.  Uni- 
versal teaching  must  precede  universal  enfranchisement.  No  one 
but  those  in  whom  an  a  i)riori  theory  has  silenced  common  sense 
will  maintain  that  power  over  others,  over  the  whole  community, 
should  be  given  to  people  who  have  not  acquired  the  commonest  and 
most  essential  requisites  for  taking  care  of  themselves.' 

'  This  humorous  sally  was  often  misrepresented  as  though  the  speaker 
himself  regarded  the  working  classes  as  pigs  or  cattle,  which  was  the  absolute 
reverse  of  what  he  intended  to  convey. 
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These  awkward  citations  led  to  some  sharp  fencing  between 
the  philosopher  and  the  statesman,  in  which  the  former 
was  by  no  means  a  match  for  his  antagonist.  Mr.  ^Mill,  in 
defence  of  his  new  ultra-democratic  position,  had  said  that 
working  men  should  be  found  in  an  assembly  like  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Lowe  replied  that  no  one  could  have  any  ob- 
jection if  the  constituencies  wished  to  send  them.  *  They  can 
do  so  now  if  they  like,  and  therefore  we  need  not  take  up  time 
in  arguing  the  point,  because  I  am  sure  that  whenever  the 
constituencies  may  think  proper  to  send  work  ing  men  here, 
we  shall  receive  those  representatives  properly,  and  listen  to 
them  with  respect.'  But  ^Ir.  Mill  urge  that  a  new  infusion 
of  this  class  in  Parliament  might  change  the  subjects  of  debate 
to  such  questions  as  the  '  rights  of  labour,'  which  would 
educate  the  working  man.  *  I  protest  against  this  ! '  exclaimed 
Lowe.  *  We  are  here  to  legislate  for  this  country,  and  if  we 
look  after  the  Executive  Government  pretty  sharply — if  we 
take  care  of  our  Finance,  and  if  we  watch  the  Foreign  Office, 
we  shall  be  doing  better  than  we  should  do  by  converting  this 
House  into  an  academy  or  a  gymnasium  for  the  instruction 
of  the  elite  of  the  working  classes.' 

Mr.  Mill  had  ventured  to  assert  that  if  working  men  were 
in  the  House  of  Commons  they  would  soon  establish  schools 
in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  'Well,'  replied  Lowe, 
*  that  is  a  subject  on  which  I  ought  to  know  something,  and  I 
may  say  that  the  main  object  I  had  in  view  in  the  changes 
which  I  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  Edu- 
cation system,  was  to  benefit  the  working  classes.  .  .  .  The 
object  of  the  Revised  Code  was  to  ensure  that  education  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  just  as  much  as  to  the  rich  ;  so  that  the 
object  was  one  mainly — indeed  entirely — for  the  working 
classes.  But  in  that  object  I  never  received  the  slightest 
assistance  in  any  way  from  the  working  classes.  The  opposi- 
tion to  it  was  very  much  from  the  members  for  the  large  towns 
in  which  the  working  classes  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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constituencies ;  but  the  working  classes  themselves  never 
interfered  in  the  matter.  They  did  not  care  about  it.  The 
schoolmasters  interfered  and  got  members  of  Parliament  to 
oppose  the  Code  ;  but  the  working  classes  never  entered  into 
the  matter  at  all.'  This  noticeable  passage  reveals  Robert 
Lowe's  weakness  as  well  as  strength  as  a  modern  politician. 
His  S}  dney  career  shows  clearly  enough  that  he  had  the  gift 
of  appealing  to  the  outside  public  ;  and  had  he,  on  his  over- 
throw by  the  schoolmasters  and  inspectors,  gone  before  some 
large  typical  working-class  constituency,  with  a  powerful 
dissenter  element,  and  told  in  a  rhetorical  fashion  the  story 
of  how  his  attempt  to  spread  the  light  of  knowledge  among 
the  children  of  the  poor  had  been  defeated  by  the  rural  clergy 
and  Lord  llobert  Cecil,  he  would  have  been  at  once  a  popular 
hero.  His  growing  dislike  for  the  methods  of  democracy  kept 
him  silent. 

Lowe  then  dealt  with  what  he  always  regarded  as  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  the  franchise  question — the  power  of  com- 
bination on  the  part  of  the  vast  armies  of  workmen  for 
purposes  of  class  legislation,  by  means  of  the  mrchinery  already 
in  existence  for  strikes  and  trades  unions.  Here  he  turned 
from  his  most  intellectual  opponent,  Mr.  Mill,  to  his  far  more 
popular  and  redoubtable  foe,  John  Bright.  Lowe  at  this  time 
gave  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  trades  unions  and 
strikes.'  To  his  mind  they  revealed  an  extraordinary  state  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  workmen,  not  only  to- 
wards employers  but  towards  one  another.  In  this  speech  he 
quotes  many  particulars  of  strikes  in  various  trades  and  of 
the  means  used  by  the  unions  to  coerce  and  intimidate  non- 
union workmen.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  any  of  his  illus- 
trations, for  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies  simply  teem 
with  them ;  and  what  was  regarded  as  somewhat  exceptional  in 
18GG  had  become  ordinary  and  habitual  in  1893.  But  Eobert 
Lowe  interpreted  these  facts  and  drew  his  political  inferences 

'  See  Quarterly  Review  article,  '  Trades  Unions,'  October  1867. 
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from  them  with  nndeviating  t-learness.  *  The  object,'  he  said, 
*  is  to  enclose  as  many  men  as  can  be  got  into  these  societies 
and  then  to  apply  to  them  the  strictest  democratic  principle, 
and  that  is,  to  make  war  against  all  suporiovity,  to  keep  down 
skill,  industry,  and  capacity,  and  make  them  the  slaves  of 
clumsiness,  idleness,  and  ignorance.' 

Then,  reverting  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  the  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  Hall,  he  replied  to  his  strange  remark  as  to  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  strength  put  forth  by  democracy  in 
the  American  civil  war,'  in  words  that  have  often  been  quoted, 
and  as  often  misunderstood. 

I  never  doubted  that  democracy  was  a  terrible,  warlike  power. 
It  is  not  the  educated  and  reflective  who  are  influenced  by  ideas,  but 
the  half-educated  and  the  unreflective  ;  and  if  you  show  to  the 
ignorant,  and  poor,  and  half-educated,  wrong,  injustice,  and  wicked- 
ness, anywhere,  their  generous  instincts  rise  within  them,  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  up  a  cry  for  the  redress  of  these 
grievances.  We  feel  the  injustice,  too  ;  but  we  look  not  merely  at 
the  injustice  itself,  we  look  before  and  after,  we  look  at  the  collateral 
circumstances,  at  what  must  happen  to  trade,  revenue,  and  our  own 
position  in  the  world,  and  we  look  also  at  what  must  happen  to 
those  very  puor  persons  themselves  before  we  commit  ourselves  to 
a  decided  course.  Persons  also  who  have  something  to  lose  are 
less  anxious  to  lose  it  than  those  who  have  little  at  stake,  even 
though  these  last  may  by  the  loss  be  reduced  to  absolute  poverty. 

On  this  question  of  democracy  and  our  foreign  policy, 
Robert  Lowe,  in  his  article  entitled  *  Reform  Essaj-s  '  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  July  1867,  thus  encountered  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison : — 

In  1848,  the  people  yearned  to  support  the  heroic  struggles  of 
Italy  and  the  yet  more  desperate  struggles  oi  Hungary.  Mr. 
Harrison  thinks  the  people  Avere  right ;  that  is,  that  in  1848  we 
ought  to  have  gone  to  war  with  Austria,  and  in  1849  with  Russia. 
In  1859  '  the  mass  of  our  people  were  heartily  Italian.'  A  second 
war  with  Austria.  *  The  Polish  war  came,  and  again  a  splendid 
opportunity  occurred.'     A  second  war  with  Russia.     Then  followed 

'  Strange,  because  Mr,  Gladstone  had  notoriously  sided  with  the  South  in 
the  American  Civil  War. 
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the  Danish  war.  Franco  would  not  help  us,  but  we  ought  to  have 
waged  a  third  war  with  Austria,  and  a  first  war  (no  very  light 
matter  as  events  hiive  shown)  with  Prussia.  In  all  these  cases  the 
governing  classes  who  wanted  to  keep  the  peace  were  wrong,  and 
the  people  who  wanted  to  go  to  war  were  right.  .  .  .  Think  of  the 
pinnacle  of  glory  ')n  which  we  should  have  stood  at  tlu'  end  of  the 
sixth  war,  with  our  debt  doubled,  and  nothing  to  compensate  us  for 
it  except  the  reflection  that  we  had  done  all  this  in  order  to  elevate 
France,  the  only  ]K)wer  in  ICurope  that  is  really  formidable  to  us, 
and  to  depress  all  those  nations  who  might  bo  our  allies  in  the 
event  of  such  a  conflict. 

Lowe's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  more  concerned 
with  the  outcome  of  democracy  as  ai)plied  to  domestic  legisla- 
tion, to  the  maintenance  or  destruction  of  our  institutions. 
He  quoted  jNFr.  Bri^dit's  provincial  harangues,  which  he 
thought  far  more  frank  and  outspoken  than  his  measured 
utterances  in  rarliament,  to  show  that  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  Church,  and  the  judiciary,  would  probably  be  destroyed 
or  tampered  with.  In  proof  of  this  he  dwelt  on  the  examples 
of  America,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  tlio  Colonies.  Then  followed 
the  tribute  to  Palmerston,  the  disavowal  of  Lord  Kussell,  and 
the  famous  passage  on  demagogues. 

Sir,  it  appears  to  me  we  have  more  and  more  reason  every  day 
we  live  to  regret  the  loss  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  remaining 
members  of  his  Goverinnent  would  seem,  by  way  of  a  mortuary  con- 
tribution, to  have  buried  in  his  grave  all  their  prudence,  statesman- 
ship, and  moderation.  He  was  scarcely  withdrawn  from  the  scene 
before  they  set  to  work  to  contravene  and  contradict  his  policy. 
That  policy,  acted  upon  by  a  statesman  who  perfectly  under- 
stood the  wants  of  the  English  people,  had  been  crowned  with 
unexampled  success,  and  they,  1  suppose,  must  have  thought  that 
the  best  way  to  secure  a  continuance  of  that  success  was  to  aim  at 
doing  that  which  he  above  all  other  things  disapprc  ed. 

The  noble  lord  at  the  head  of .  the  Government,  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  have  per- 
formed a  great  feat.  They  have  taken  the  great  mass  of  their 
supporters,  who  are,  I  believe,  men  of  moderate  views  and  moderate 
opinions,  and  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Birmingham.  .  .  .  We  are  told  that  we  are  bound  by  every  tie  that 
ought  to  bind  mankind  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Earl 
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Russell  ;  but  I,  for  oiu-,  Sir,  diaprntc  the  justice  of  that  proposition. 
1  uiulor  that  niohlc  lord.     I  have  served   under 
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two  prii'ie  ministers  for  a  per 
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than    ten   years. 


I'ho  one  was   Lord  Aberdeen,   tlie   other   Lord 


Palmerston.  Karl  llussell  joined  tbe  (lovernment  of  each  of  those 
Ministers;  both  (lovernnieMts  he  abiindoned,  both  ho  assisted  to 
destroy.  I  owe  the  nolde  lord  no  alle^Manco.  1  am  not  afraid  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  They  have  displayed  a  good  sense, 
which  is  remarkable  indeed  when  contrasted  with  the  harangues 
which  have  been  addressed  to  them.  Ihit,  if  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
people,  neither  do  I  agree  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
member  for  Huntingdon,'  in  fearing  those  by  whom  they  are  led. 
Demagogues  are  the  commonplace  of  history.  They  are  to  be  found 
wherever  popular  commotion  has  prevailed,  and  they  all  bear  to 
one  another  a  strong  family  likeness.  Tbeir  names  float  lightly  on 
the  stream  of  time ;  they  are  in  some  svay  banded  down  to  us,  but 
then  they  are  as  little  regarded  as  is  the  foam  which  rides  on  the 
crest  of  the  stormy  wav(^  and  bespatters  the  rock  which  it  cannot 
shake.  Such  men,  Sir,  I  do  not  fear,  lint  I  have,  I  confess,  some 
misgivings  when  I  see  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  rank,  of  character, 
of  property  and  intelligence  carried  away,  without  being  convinced 
or  even  over-persuaded,  in  the  support  of  a  policy  which  many  of 
them  in  their  inmost  hearts  detest  and  abhor.  ]\lonarchies  exist  by 
loyalty,  aristocracies  by  honour,  popular  assemblies  by  political 
virtue  and  patriotism,  and  it  is  in  the  loss  of  those  things,  and  not 
in  comets  and  eclipses,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  portents  that 
herald  the  fall  of  States. 

Robert  Lowe  closed  his  speech  with  that  fine  peroration 
which  still  lives  in  the  memories  of  men  : — 

'  Surely  the  heroic  work  of  so  many  centuries,  the  matchless 
achievements  of  so  many  wise  heads  and  strong  hands,  deserve 
a  nobler  consummation  than  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
revolutionary  passion  or  the  maudlin  enthusiasm  of  humanity  ? 
But  if  we  do  fall,  we  shall  fall  deservedly.  Uncoerced  by  any 
external  force ;  not  borne  down  by  any  internal  calamity,  but 
in  the  full  plethora  of  our  wealth  and  the  surfeit  of  our  too 
exuberant  prosperity,  with  our  own  rash  and  inconsiderate 
hands  w'e  are  about  to  pluck  down  on  our  own  heads  the 
venerable  temple  of  our  liberty  and  our  glory.     History  may 

'  Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
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tell  of  other  acts  as  si}];nally  disastrous,  but  of  none  more 
wanton,  none  more  disgraceful.' 


41:  v    I 


The  following  letter  from  the  present  Earl  of  Derby  to 
Mrs.  Lowe  shows  the  writer's  high  appreciation  of  the  speech, 
which,  it  is  believed,  he  still  considers  one  of  the  greatest 
intellectual  efforts  made  in  his  experience  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lord  Stanley  to  3Irs.  Loire, 

23  St.  James's  Square :  March  15,  1866. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lowe, — You  will  have  heard  so  many  expressions  of 
opmion  in  the  last  two  days  that  one  more  or  less  can  make  no 
difference,  and  it  is  thereforo  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  ol  my  own 
feelings  that  I  write. 

Mr.  Lowe's  speech  on  Tuesday  has  done  more  to  influence  affairs 
than  any  that  has  been  delivered  in  Parliament  within  my  recollec-. 
tion :  and  never  was  such  assistance  to  the  constitutional  cause 
more  needed. 

The  Conservative  party  are  to  meet  to-morrow  and  discuss  tho 
best  mode  of  opposing  tlie  Bill.  I  cannot  conceive  that  on  our  side 
the  House  there  will  be  any  difference  or  any  slackness,  but  we 
are  a  minority,  and  all  turns  on  the  strength  of  the  Whig  contingent. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

Stanley, 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

THE    JJATTLK    WITH    DEMOCRACY 

(iii.)    Fall  of  the  lliis-^'U-Ghulstonr  Government 

(\SW) 

Egbert  Lowe's  speech  raisoil  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  parha- 
mentary  renown  as  an  orator  and  debater.  The  Spectator 
(July  7,  1866),  reviewing-  the  Session,  thus  referred  to  him : 
•  Mr.  Lowe  is  the  great  reputation  of  the  Session  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  No  stranger  now  goes  there  without 
first  looking  for  the  white  gleam,  or  rather  flash,  of  his  striking 
heau,  or  listening  anxiously  for  the  cold,  sardonic  ring  of  his 
lucid  voice,  which  vibrates  like  a  glass  ball  through  the  House, 
penetrating  it  with  a  shiver  of  half-mocking  intelligence.' 

Such  fame  is  apt  to  be  evanescent,  and  certainly  Lowe, 
who  rarely  glanced  at  the  report  of  his  own  speeches,  and 
kept  few  records  of  the  impression  they  had  created,  was  the 
last  person  to  overrate  the  value  of  his  achievement.  But  he 
realised  that  this  speech  had,  to  use  his  own  expression,  done 
its  work — it  had  settled  the  fate  of  the  Government. 

The  effect  upon  all  who  heard  it  was  extraordinary,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  by  no  means  alone  in  thinking  that  his 
doughty  antagonist  was  '  at  the  top  of  the  tree.' 

TJie  Speaker  to  Mrs.  Lowe. 

House  of  Commons :  April  27,  1866. 
Dear  Mrs.  Lowe,  -I  olfor  yon  my  compiiments  and  congratula- 
tions on  ^Ir.  Lowe's  speech  last  night,  one  of  the  greatest  and  ablest 
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which  have  boon  (loHvcicd  within  my  mcninry.  Tt  was  the  inoio 
remarkable  from  following  a  most  able  speech  on  the  same  subject 
last  year.  There  is  (and  can  be)  but  one  opinion  of  its  surpassing 
at)ility  and  eloquence. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Ci.  1)i:nison. 

Sir  Joint  Walsh  to  the  liiijhl   lion.  B.  Lowe. 

'_'M  lUnkoleyStiuiue:  April  27,  IHfii). 

Dear  ^Ir.  Tiowe,  Mabonu'fs  coflin,  they  say,  was  suspended 
between  heaven  and  eartli,ar.(ll  know  no  other  resemblance  between 
Mahomet's  colbn  and  this  note  than  that  it  is  written  between  your 
speech  and  the  division  which  may  consign  us,  not  to  earth,  but  to 
that  region  ])opularly  supposed  to  be  situated  below  the  earth,  to 
which  ]\[r.  Mill's  Reform  in  what  he  calls  a  vertical  direction  would 
inevitably  lead  us.  Is  it  presumption  in  me  not  to  compliment  you,, 
but  to  express  the  genuine  impression  which  your  speech  made  upon 
my  mind?  I  came  into  Parliiiment  in  July  IHMO,  and  I  have  heard, 
I  believe,  all  the  great  speeel)i>s  since  that  period.  Others  may  have 
been  more  eloquent,  more  brilliant.  I  cannot  decide,  for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  carry  a  comparison  over  five-and-thirty  years,  but  I  am  sure 
that  yours  was  the  greatest  and  the  noblest.  You  owe  something  to 
the  position  in  which  you  stand,  Hghting  the  battle  of  the  English 
Constitution  of  mixed  elements  against  the  encroachments  of  insati- 
able democracy.  But  it  is  your  highest  praise  that  you  have  risen  to 
that  great  issue,  that  you  liave  not  wasted  your  mighty  powers  upon 
the  comparatively  small  and  collateral  issue  of  the  objections  to  the 
Ministerial  mode  of  dealing  by  'wo  Bills  with  the  question,  although 
you  have  incidentally  dis})oso(l  of  that  argument,  but  that  you  have 
confronted  the  main  question  Is  J'Ingland  to  continue  a  monarchy 
in  which  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  of  the  nation 
have  ever  harmoniously  blended '?  Or  is  it,  in  spite  of  all  experience, 
to  tidopt  the  lower  form  of  civilisation  '?  You  have  placed  before 
the  people  of  England  that  great  issue  as  no  man  has  hitherto 
placed  it  with  equal  foi'ce  and  distinctness.  May  they  decide 
rightly  ! 

^'ours  very  faithfully, 

JOHX    WAfiSH. 

Tlieso  two  letters,  I'nun  tlu;  Speakor  and  an  *  old  Parlia- 
mentary hand,'  written  while  the  Hpeech  was,  so  to  speak, 
ringinj^  in  their  ears,  nuiy  he  taken  as  typical  of  many  others. 
The  magnificent  praise  of  one  who  devoted  all  the  manifold  gifts 
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and  moving  olo(iuenee  of  a  great  parliamentary  statesman  to 
the  cauHe  of  the  very  classes  whom  Robert  Lowe  was  supposed 
to  have  slandered  and  insulted,  was  naturally  gratifying  to 
him. 

From  tlw  Dlarij  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburij. 

April  80,  18(50. 

Lowe's  speech  was  ii,  masterpiece  of  sustained  and  consecutive 
logic,  and  of  well-chos6n  and  adapted  eloquence  :  well-chosen  both 
in  character  and  in  place.  His  facts  were  singularly  illustrative 
and  stated  with  a  brevity  and  precision  of  singular  effect. 

I  doubt  whether  a  speech  better  adapted  to  place,  persons,  and 
circumstances  was  ever  delivered  in  any  country  or  in  any  age.' 

Almost  any  laudation  after  this  would  sound  like  an  anti- 
climax ;  but  there  was  an  article  headed  '  Mr.  Lowe's  Speech,' 
in  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette,  then  a  newly  founded  Conservative 
journal  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood, 
which  pleased  Lowe  himself,  more  by  its  descriptive  skill  and 
critical  discrimination  than  by  its  mere  personal  appreciation. 
This'article,  the  only  one  preserved  out  of  a  host  which  were 
equally  laudatory,  <)])ened  with  these  words : — 

One  orator,  however,  contrived  thoroughly  to  revive  the  interest 
and  excitement  which  had  so  long  been  flagging,  and  to  command 
the  almost  rapt  attention  of  the  House  for  upwards  of  two  hours. 
Mv.  Lowe's  was  not  only  the  speech  of  the  night,  but  will  probably 
turn  out  to  be  the  speech  of  the  debate.  His  style  and  matter  are 
essentially  sni  geiteria.  We  never  heard  any  speaker  who  at  all 
resembled  him.  He  is  familiar  and  easy,  without  being  colloquial  ; 
his  language,  always  true  and  vivid,  sometimes  noble,  sometimes 
peculiarly  vernacular  and  nearly  slang,  is,  though  admirably  well 
chosen,  obviously  quite  extempore ;  and  his  best  things  are  not  only 
apparently  impromptus,  but  have  the  air  of  dropping  from  him 
accidentally  and  almost  unconsciously  ;  so  that  it  is  not  till  the 
House  has  taken  them  and  appreciated  them  that  the  orator  himself 
awakens  to  the  perception  of  having  made  a  palpable  hit,  and  shares 
with  a  natural  laugh  of  boyish  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
audience.     His  argument,  too,  though   full,  is   singularly  close, 
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cogent,  and  sustained  ;  he  gives  the  impression  of  being  always 
in  earnest  and  sometimes  angry,  and  he  uses  far  fewer  words  in 
proportion  to  his  matter  than  any  living  mar.  of  distinction  in 
Parliament. 

And  ended  thus : — 

As,  therefore,  the  Government  measure  drew  no  line,  pointed 
out  no  stopping-place,  provided  no  safeguard  against  the  ultimate 
admission  of  overwhelming  numbei'S,  but  was  manifestly  based  on 
and  supported  by  arguments  which,  if  good  at  all,  were  good  for 
admitting  those  overwhelming  numbers,  Mr.  Lowe  felt  himself  fully 
justified  in  regarding  the  measure  as  a  democratic  one,  and  in  con- 
troverting it  by  a  demonstration  of  what  democracy  was,  what  it 
did,  and  whither  it  led  ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  speech  was  a 
masterly  and  nearly  exhaustive  exposition  of  his  well-known  views 
on  this  subject.  On  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
intellectual  efforts  ever  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
and  produced  a  marked  and  deep  impression  both  against  the 
Government  und  in  favour  of  the  speaker. 

The  division  took  place  on  April  27,  18G6,  immediately 
after  Disraeli's  attack  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply — one  of  the 
very  finest  speeches  the  latter  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Oomraons,  if  one  may  judge  by  its  perusal.  The  result  was 
much  more  than  a  virtual  defeat  for  the  Government  (who  had 
only  a  majority  of  five  in  a  House  of  058),  if  we  consider  what 
the  Liberal  prepondei'ance  had  been  after  the  general  election. 
The  scene  has  been  described  by  a  graphic  pen  : — 


The  Adullamites  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  carried  away  by 
the  delirium  of  the  moment,  waved  their  hats  in  sympathy  with  the 
Opposition,  and  cheered  as  loud  as  any.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
IvKchequer,  in  his  speech,  had  politely  performed  the  operation  of 
'  holding  a  candle  to  '■ — Lucifer ;  and  he,  the  prince  of  the  revolt,  the 
leader,  the  instigator  and  prime  mover  of  the  conspiracy,  stood  up 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  flushed,  triumphant,  and  avenged. 
His  hair,  brighter  than  silver,  shone  and  glistened  in  the  brilliant 
light.  His  complexion  had  deepened  into  something  like  a  bishop's 
purple.  His  small,  regular,  and  almost  woman-like  features,  always 
instinct  with  intellig>.'nco,  now  mantled  with  liveliest  pleasure.  He 
took  off  his  hat,  waved  it  in  wide  and  triumphant  circles  over  the 
heads  of  the  very  men  who  had  just  gone  into  the  lobby  against 
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him.  'Who would  have  thought  there  was  so  much  in  Bob  Lowe?' 
said  one  member  to  another ;  '  why,  he  was  one  of  the  cleverest  men 
in  Lord  Palmerstoii's  Government.'  .  .  . 

Anyhow,  there  he  stood,  that  usually  cold,  undemonstrative, 
intellectual,  white-headed,  red-faced,  venerable -looking  arch-con- 
spirator, shouting  himself  hoarse  like  the  ringleader  of  schoolboys 
at  a  successful  barring-out,  and  amply  repaid  at  that  moment  for 
all  Skye-terrier  witticisms,  and  any  amount  of  popular  obloquy." 

After  the  division  it  was  clear  to  both  sides  of  the  House 
that  the  Pieform  Bill,  if  not  the  Russell- Gladstone  Government, 
was  doomed  ;  though  it  was  seen  that  the  struggle  might  yet 
be  severe. 

Sir  John  Walak  to  the  Jii<jht  Hon.  It.  Lowe. 

28  Berkeley  Square  :  May  1,  186(5. 

Dear  Mr.  Lowe, — I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  your  note.  You 
have  interpreted  very  correctl\  my  feelings  with  regard  to  your 
noble  speeches,  except  that  approbation  is  a  term  far  too  cold  to 
express  the  admiration  with  which  I  regard  them.  They,  particu- 
larly the  last,  rise  above  the  level  of  mere  Parliamentary  debate, 
and,  like  the  great  orations  of  Burke,  embody  the  principles  of  high 
statesmanship  and  political  philosophy.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that 
in  the  protracted  form  which  this  struggle  is  assuming,  your  efforts 
and  ours  may  avert  the  incalculable  evils  with  which  we  are 
menaced. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Walsh. 

On  May  7,  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  the  Redistribution  of 
Seats  Bill,  It  was  opposed  by  Disraeli  on  its  second  reading 
a  week  afterwards  in  an  effective  speech,  in  which  he  told 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  *  must  recross  the  Rubicon.'  The 
following  letters  touch  more  or  less  on  the  great  question 
then  agitating  the  House  and  the  country. 

liohcrt  Lowe  to  Henry  Slierhrooke  of  Oxton. 

34  Lowndes  Square  :  May  7, 18C6. 
My  dear  Henry,— My  speech  is  being  published  by  Mr.  Bush, 
82  Whitehall,  and  will  be  out  in  a  day  or  two.  ...  1  don't  think 

'  ilmirtZso/oHr  Tiiur,  1837-71,  p.  737.    Joseph  Irving.    (Macmillan) 
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the  Hill  will  pasH  the  Commons.  1  want  tho  country  to  liave 
another  year  to  consider  it.  Any  settlement  (so-called)  which  is 
founded  on  a  rank  reduction  of  the  borougli  franchise  would  be  no 
settlement  at  all.  It  would  not  bo  a  compromise,  but  a  capitulation. 
How  many  times  was  the  French  Revolution  declared  to  have 
reached  its  term,  and  the  ground  began  to  sink  again  next  day  I  1 
am  sorry  I  am  not  to  see  you  on  your  way  through,  and  sorry  you 
luive  to  go  to  Vichy.  1  hope  you  are  well  advised  ;  I  should  have 
thought  Carlsbml  more  likely  to  suit  you.  Give  my  love  to  my 
sisters  and  Louisa. 

Believe  me, 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

U.  LowK. 

Bohcrt  Lowe  to  Mrs.  liilb/anl 

Hi  Lowndort  S<iuiivo  :  May  21,  IHdCi. 

l^fy  dear  Mrs.  Billyard,  AVe  have  just  fitted  another  arrow  to 
the  bow,  the  result  is  to  be  next  Monday.  We  have  a  fair  chance 
of  success  this  time,  but  1  find  people  just  as  mean  and  just  as  hard 
to  keep  up  to  the  mark  here  as  in  Australia,  and  as  they  are  of 
course  richi-r  and  more  independent,  their  mranness  is  all  the  more 
disgraceful.'  1  have  reached  a  position  1  nevei-  expected  in  my 
wildest  dreams  to  attain.  .  .  .  You  know  I  never  was  very  ambitious 
and  alwiiys  cared  more  for  the  fight  than  for  the  prize.  You  will 
see  in  my  speeeh  several  things  which  will  not  much  please  my 
friends  in  Australia.  I  have  another  speech  to  make  on  Monday, 
not  prepared  yet ;  things  are  so  imjiortant  here  that  1  cannot  trust 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  as  1  uschI  to  do  in  Sydney. 

Always  most  sincerely  yours, 

K.  Lowe. 

The  arrow  to  the  bow  here  referred  to,  meant  either  Sir 
Raiiiakl  Kiiiglitley's  motion  or  the  resolution  of  Captain 
Hay  tor,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

That  this  House,  although  desiroas  that  the  subject  of  franchise 
and  the  redistribution  of  seats  should  be  considered  together,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  system  of  grouping  proposed  in  the  present  Bill  for 
the  redistribution  of  seats  is  neither  convenient  nor  equitable,  and 
that  the  scheme  is  otherwise  not  sullicientlv  matured  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  satisfactory  measure. 

'  '  May  16,  18G().  General  Peel,  whom  I  met  to-day,  is  eontulent  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  ^Inow  out  the  Refonn  Hill ;  but  Mr.  Lowe  says  tliat 
lie  has  no  material  to  work  with,  as  people  are  so  lull  of  crotchets.'  Memoirs 
of  an  E,c-Minixtcr. 
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On  the  adjourned  debate  on  Captain   llayter's  resolution, 
May  31,  18()(),  llobert  Lowe  delivered  the  third  of  his  philip- 
pics against  the  Piussell-(41adstone  Reform  Bill.     Many  of  his 
friends  considered  that  this  speech  was  on  the  whole  his  iinest 
ellbrt.     lie  began  in  a  very  measured  way  by  stating  that  Mr. 
(Iladstone  proceeded  with  the  Bedistribution  of  Seats  Bill  on 
no  iixed  principle.     It  put  him  in  mind  of  the  lady  who  wrote  to 
a  friend  to  ask  how  she  was  to  receive  a  particular  lover,  and 
the  answer  was :  '  As  you  receive  all  your  other  lovers.'     As 
:Mr.  Gladstone  declhied  to  explain  the  principle  of  his  measure, 
Jjowe  said  that  he  must  try  to  puzzle  it  out  for  himself.     He 
then  discussed  the  principle  of  equal  electoral  districts,  which 
he  thought  must  make  us  the  slave  of  numbers — '  very  good 
servants  but  very  bad  masters.'     lie  himself  would  advocate 
making   fresh  constituencies,  with  the  view  of  giving   more 
variety  and  life  to  the  rein-esentation  of  the  country,  and  thus 
maknig  the  House  what  the  country  is — *  a  collection  of  inii- 
nite  variety  of  all  sorts  of  pursuits  and  habits.'     The  path  of 
danger  lay  in  uniformity  and  monotony  of  representation — 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  tlie  domination  of  mere  numbers. 
Then  something  should  be  done  to  moderate  the  expenses  of 
elections.     He  instanced  a  few  large  boroughs — Stai'tbrd  cost 
r),iOOl. ;    Stoke-on-Trent,  (5,200/.  ;  Sunderland,   r,,OOOI.  ;  and 
Westminster  12,000/.     These  iigures  represented  the  aggregate 
expenses  of  all  the  candidates.     Lowe  thus  continued  : — 

1  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  case  of  \\'estminster, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  saying  anything  disagreeable  to  my  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill),  for  wc  know  be  was  elected  in  a 
burst — I  will  say  a  well-directed  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
That  was  honourable  to  him  and  honourable  to  them,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the  election  all  that  could  be  done  by 
industry  and  enthusiasm  was  accomplished  gratuitously  :  and  1  am 
sure  that  my  honourable  friend  did  not  contribute  in  any  way  to 
swell  any  unreasonable  election  expenses.  His  election  ought  to 
have  been  gratuitous  ;  but  mark  what  it  cost  2,802/.  1  believe  it 
did  not  cost  him  (id.  He  refused  to  contribute  anything,  and  it  was 
very  much  to  the  honour  of  his  constituents  that  they  brought  him 
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in  gratuitously.  l?ut  look  to  the  state  of  our  election  practices 
when  such  an  outburst  of  popular  feelinjj;  coi..'J  not  be  given  effect 
to  without  that  enormous  sacrifice  of  money.' 

He  then  glanced  at  the  Couniies  :  the  northern  division 
of  Durham  cost  14,(520/.  ;  South  Lancashire,  17,000/. ;  the 
North  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  27,000/. — '  all  legitimate  expenses, 
hut  by  no  means  the  whole  expense.' 

This  state  of  things,  he  said,  was  not  favourable  to  a 
genuine  aristocracy,  but  it  was  favourable  *  to  a  plutocracy, 
working  upon  a  democracy.'  Such  frightful  expenses  excluded 
many  of  the  best  men  in  the  community  from  taking  any  part 
in  its  government.  To  devise  some  scheme  of  redistribution 
that  would  tend  to  diminish  the  expense  of  elections  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  true  constitutional  reform.  He  then  went  on 
to  quote  from  a  work  of  Lord  liussell's,  which  contained  a 
number  of  statements  wholly  at  variance  with  the  policy  of 
his  lloform  Bill.  This  was  one  extract :  '  J)r.  Temple  says  in 
a  letter  to  the  Dailif  Keics,  "  I  know  that  when  Emerson  was 
in  England,  he  regretted  to  me  that  all  the  more  cultivated 
classes  in  America  abstained  ,/)•()»/  jxditics  bcraiist'  thcrj  fdt  them- 
selves liopeh'Hsly  Hicamiu'd.'"' ' 

He  brought  out  strongly  the  inconsistencies  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Earl  Russell  with  regard  to  the  pocket  boroughs. 
As  we  know,  he  was  not  particularly  keen  about  the  dis- 
franchisement of  Calne,  but  in  a  kind  of  parody  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  defence  of  such  small  boroughs,  he  made  use  of 
an  illustration  which  should  have  appealed  to  the  essentially 
theological  mind  of  his  opponent :  *  If  you  are  to  be  influenced 
by  respect  for  traditions  and  by  veneration  for  antiquity, 
perhaps  Calne  should  have  some  claim,  because  it  was  there 
that  the  memorable  encounter  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  St.  Dunstan  and  his  enemies,  which  terminated  in 


'  Compare  Lowe's  own  election  expenses,  when  he  was  returned  by  a  '  burst 
of  popular  enthusiasm  '  t'oi'  Sydney.     Vol.  i.  p.  'MVAn. 
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the  combatants  all  tumbling  through  the  floor  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Saint  himself. 

'  And  I  may  remind  you  that,  in  our  own  times,  Calne  was 
represented  by  Dunning,  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  by  Uv.  Aber- 
cromby  (for  some  time  Speaker  of  this  House),  and  by  Lord 

Macaulay.' 

Lowe  said  in  his  blunt  fashion  that  the  main  object  of  this 
Reform  Bill  was  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  other  tlian  a 
Liberal  Government  to  exist  in  this  country  for  the  future. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  chief  reason  for  introducing  it,  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  Derby-Disraeli  Bill,  was  to  'dish'  the 
opposite  party?  He  closed  with  the  well  known  eloquent 
peroration : — 

To  our  .hands  at  this  moment  is  entrusted  the  noble  and  sacred 
future  of  free  and  self-determined  government  all  over  the  world. 
We  are  about  to  surrender  certain  good  for  more  than  doubtful 
change  ;  we  are  about  to  barter  maxims  and  traditions  that  have 
never  failed  for  theories  and  doctrines  that  never  have  succeeded. 
Democracy  you  may  have  at  any  time.  Night  and  day  the  gate  is 
open  that  leads  to  that  bare  and  level  plain,  where  every  ant's  nest 
is  a  mountain,  and  every  thistle  a  forest  tree.  But  a  Government 
such  as  England  has,  a  Government  the  work  of  no  human  hand, 
but  which  has  grown  up  the  imperceptible  aggregation  of  centuries  — 
this  is  a  thing  which  we  only  can  enjoy,  which  we  cannot  impart 
to  others,  and  which,  once  lost,  we  cannot  recover  for  ourselves. 
Because  you  have  contrived  to  be  at  once  dilatory  and  hasty  hereto- 
foi'e,  that  is  no  reason  for  pressing  forward  rashly  and  improvidently 
now.  We  are  not  agreed  upon  details,  we  have  not  come  to  any 
accord  upon  principles.  To  precipitate  a  decision  in  the  case  of  a 
single  human  life  would  be  cruel.  It  is  more  than  cruel  -  it  is 
parricide  in  the  case  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  this  great  nation.  If  it  is  to  perish,  as  all  human  things  must 
perish,  give  it  at  any  rate  time  to  gather  its  robe  about  it,  and  to  fall 
with  decency  and  deliberation. 

'  To-morrow ! 
Oh  !  that's  sudden  !  spai-c  it !  spare  it ! 
It  ought  not  so  to  die.' 

In  consequence  of  Lord  Grosvenor's  declaration,  that 
owing  to  the  state  of  foreign  affairs  he  should  not  vote  against 
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the  Govorninoiit,  Captain  Ilayter's  resolution  was  witlulrawn 
on  Juno  4. 

Jiohcrt  Lon-c  to  Ilowy  Shcrhrooho  of  Oxton. 

British  Miiaeum  :  Juno  0,  iHOtl, 

]\Iy  dear  Henry,  Many  thanks  for  yom-  letter,  which  I  ought  to 
have  answered  before  ;  but  1  have  been  so  busy.  A  f,neat  country 
like  this  cannot  well  be  ruined  without  a  great  deal  of  time  wasted 
in  attack  and  defence.  It  seeni:^,  however,  pretty  well  decided  now. 
The  cowards  and  waverers  seem  all  to  have  gone  to  the  side  of  the 
(lovevnment,  and  last  Thursday  shows  that  we  have  no  other  tactics 
left  us  but  those  of  delay.  It  is  to  nie  one  of  the  bitterest  dis- 
appointments I  ever  had  in  my  life,  though  1  have  two  consolations 
(1)  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  prevent  it ;  (2)  that  personally  1 
have  gained  nnich  fiime  and  respect.  They  say  that  I  am  the  only 
person  who  has  come  out  of  it  quite  creditably.  I  hope  you  have 
received  my  last  speech,  for  most  people  say  (much  to  my  surprise) 
that  it  is  much  the  best  of  the  four.  1  am  glad  you  like  the  Irish  one. 
Tua  res  cKjiinr.  The  plan  of  Government  is  to  bribe  the  Irish,  who 
support  them,  with  the  spoils  of  the  Irish  landlords  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  iiresent  plan  of  Irish  education.     It  is  all  of  a  piece. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Vichy  seems  likely  to  do  you  good.  If  it 
suits  the  family  constitution,  I  will  try  it  myself  the  first  time  I 
feel  ill  which  I  suppose  1  shall  some  day.  Pray  go  and  see 
Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Le  Puy.  There  is  no  country  that  I  ever 
saw  that  took  my  fancy  more.  The  road  from  Clermont  to  Lyons 
is  wonderfully  rich  and  beautiful,  especially  just  when  the  corn  is 
getting  ripe.     My  wife  is  very  poorly. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

R.  Lowe. 

On  June  18,  Lord  Dunkellin's  amendment,  *  That  the  pro- 
posed 71.  borough  franchise  be  a  rating  qualification,'  was 
carried  against  tlic  Government  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  On 
June  25,  Earl  Piussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  they 
had  tendered  their  resignation  to  the  Queen.  Between  those 
two  dates  Lowe  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Sydney. 

Bobcit  Lowe  to  Jlrs.  Billyard. 

June  21,  18GG. 

My  dear  ^Irs.  Billyard, — I  have  made  another  speech  since  I 
wrote  to  you,  which  people  say  is  the  best  of  the  four.     Bince  then 
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we  have  been  squabbling  in  committee  over  tlie  Hill,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  see  at  present,  we  bave  at  last  succeeded  in  turnin<^  out  tlm 
Ooverninent,  and  tbcir  15ill  cverytbing  is  just  now  uncertain 
The  (^ueen  is  at  Balmoral,  and  we  bave  adjourned  to  give  time  for 
her  and  the  Government  to  settle  matters.  Jiut  what  I  flatter 
myself  will  interest  you  most  in  this  very  critical  moment  is  that 
people  say  that  but  for  me  the  ]»ill  would  have  passed,  and  that  I, 
without  a  party  to  back  me,  and  with  nothing  but  a  good  cause  and 
myself  to  rely  on,  have  arrested  the  (lovernment  and  its  democratic 
allies  in  full  career.  I  have  no  idea  of  joining  the  Tories,  but  hope 
for  a  coalition.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  stem  the  tide  of  democracy 
except  forfeit  my  character.  Edward  Hamilton,  who  is  sitting  next 
me,  says  the  joke  is  that  I  won't  join  the  Tories  because  1  do  not 
approve  their  religious  views.  One  of  my  old  Whig  friends  met  me 
the  other  day  and  asked  me  when  I  should  come  back  to  them  ;  I 
said,  when  you  come  back  to  youi  selves,  which  I  think  was  a  fair 

retort. 

Always  yours  most  sincerely, 

K.  Lowio. 
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When  the  Russell-Cihulstoiio  Government  resigned,  tlie 
Tories  were,  without  their  Liberiil  allies,  in  a  decided  minority. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  liad  Lord  Stanley  l)cen  a  very  ambitious 
man,  or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  born  with  the  gift  of  ruling, 
he  might  at  this  crisis  have  commanded  the  situation,  and 
changed  the  entire  later  history  of  this  country.  Lord  Bath 
personally  urged  Lord  ])erl)y  to  retire  in  favour  of  hif  son  ; 
whereupon  General  Peel,  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  the  Tory 
leaders,  said  :  '  A  council  of  war  is  said  never  to  tight ;  I  hope 
that  won't  be  the  case  with  this  council.  I  hope  we  shall 
fight  under  our  old  commander ;  but,  for  my  part,  if  he  gives 
it  up,  I  am  ready  to  fight  under  my  young  friend  here  [Stan- 
ley] or  anyone  else,  against  Gladstone  and  the  democratic 
party.' ' 

AVho  can  doubt  if  General  iVel  could  have  foreseen  that 
in  a  year's  time  his  *  old  connnandei- '  and  Disraeli  would 
introduce  a  far  more  democratic  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  than   Mr.  Gladstone   or   even   Mr.  Bright  had   ever 

'  Sir  Stafford   Northcotc,   First  Earl  of  Iddvslcicjh.      liy  Andrew  Lang. 
Vol.  i.  p.  260  "(Blackwood). 
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coiitcmplatt'd,  that  lio  would  tlicii  iiiul  tlioro  havo  iiiHiHtcd  on 
Lord  Stanley  being  the  loader  of  tlie  party  ? 

Tliis,  as  we  know,  was  not  to  be.  Naturally,  TiOrd  Derby 
did  not  care  to  depose  liinisill',  wliiK^  Disraeli,  wbo  had  a 
reversionary  interest  in  the  leadership,  could  harili}'  be  ex- 
pected to  be  enthusiastic  about  such  a  change.  He  declared 
at  the  meeting  that  ho  was  prepared  to  '  make  the  greatest 
Bttcritict's  ; '  but  when  ho  and  his  innncdiate  followers,  such 
as  Sir  Stafford  Northeote,  canu;  to  discuss  the  matter  in 
cooler  moments,  tlu^y  saw  many  practical  objections  to  a 
fusion  that  meant  the  leaders) ii[)  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the 
handing  over  of  more  than  one  important  otlice  to  his  Liberal 
friends.  No  doubt,  Disraili  saw  from  the  outset  that  if  he 
and  Lord  Dc  ib^'  retuined  to  ollico  in  a  minority,  the  only 
thhig  to  be  done  was  to  '  dish  '  the  Whigs  by  bringing  in  a 
more  popular  lleform  Bill  than  their  own.  As  he  said  to 
Sir  Stafford,  '  perhaps  wo  may  bo  the  men  to  sc  ttle  the 
question.' 

It  is  evident  from  the  diary  of  Lord  Iddosleigh  that  on  his 
part,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Disraeli,  there  was  no  real  anxiety 
to  make  terms  with  Stanley  and  Lowe. 

Sir  Stafford  Northeote  was  in  many  respects  a  typical 
English  country  gentleman — moderate  in  opinion,  blameless 
in  private  life,  well-meaning  in  public  intention — but  he  was, 
after  all,  hunum.  Such  an  entry  as  this  in  his  diary  (i\[arch 
25,  180())  shows  how  dillicult  it  nuist  always  be  to  nuike  a 
fusion  of  political  parties  : — 

Walked  with  X.  in  Kensington  G  ivdeiis.  lie  was  very  full  of 
speculations,  and  rather  disturbed  wilJi  doubts  as  to  the  possibility 
of  finding  room  for  everybody  in  a  fusionist  Cabinet.  I  told  him  I 
should  myself  decline  any  subordinate  olHce  under  a  Government 
such  as  was  likely  to  be  formed,  and  should  prefer  to  take  my  seat 
on  the  back  bench  with  Henley  and  lleathcote,  and  watch  the  turn 
of  events.  He  said  he,  too,  had  (juite  nuule  up  his  mind  not  to  take 
a  subordinate  office  under  any  Government. 

"When  even  the  most  amiable  of  politicians  can  speak  thus, 
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it  is  not  difticult  for  tlicin  to  bclijive  any  dreadful  Htory  of 
tlieir  allies,  who  thuy  fear  arc  about  to  push  them  from  their 
stools.  There  is  a  truly  amusinp;  entry  in  Lord  Iddosloi<j;h'fl 
diary  at  this  period,  which  cannot  he  ignored.  X.,  who  sooms 
to  have  interviewed  Lowe  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  Sir 
Stafford's  nisti<j;ation,  for  the  hcntlit  of  Disraeli,  reports  as 
follows  :  '  Lowe  always  has  tlu;  worst  opinions  of  everybody's 
motives,  and  never,  j^ives  anyone  credit  for  actinj:;  from  high 
principle.  This  looks  as  if  he  acted  from  interested  motives 
himself.' 

Sir  Stafford  gravely  entered  tliis  in  his  diary;  and,  no 
doubt,  it  helped  him  to  feel  tluit  an  alliance  with  such  a  person 
was,  after  all,  not  desirabh;  in  the  public  interest.  The  fact 
is  that  Robert  Lowe  detested  platitudes  and  goody-goodyisms, 
and  sometimes  took  rather  a  wicked  pleasure  in  shocking 
people  by  epigrams  and  maxims  after  the  manner  of  lioche- 
foucauld.  But  only  a  very  superheial  observer  would  take 
this  habit  of  mind  as  a  sign  of  a  bad  heart.  In  all  probability, 
when  X.  called  upon  him,  Lowe  made  some  pungent  observa- 
tions on  the  elastic  consciences  of  public  men  which  were  too 
true  to  be  pleasant.  He  rather  liked  to  shock  and  startle 
solemn  persons,  and  thought  nothing  of  parodying  the  best  of 
copy-book  mottoes.  One  much  fears  that  X.  and  Sir  Stafford 
took  these  obiter  dicta  far  too  seriously.  Once,  when  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  was  asked  why  he 
always  frightened  off  well-meaning  but  goody-goody  persons, 
the  reply  was,  *  117///  does  a  iratrltdof/  }>ark  when  he  srfs  the 
sheep  ?  ' 
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When  Lord  Derby  was  sent  for  to  form  a  new  ]\rinistry  he 
conferred  with  Lord  Grosvenor  as  the  nominal  leader  of  the 
Adullamites.  The  question  really  turned  on  whether  Piobert 
Lowe  would  accept  office  in  a  Derby-Disraeli  Government; 
and,  after  consideration,  he  and  his  party  decided  that  they 
would  give  the  Conservatives  a  fair  support,  but  that  they 
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would  not  actually  join  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had 
his  party  been  stronger,  so  that  he  could  have  dictated  terms, 
liowe  '.vould  have  made  an  alliance  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  Lord  Stanley  should  be  the  head.  But  he  had 
grave  doubts  both  of  Lord  Derby  and  of  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the 
question  of  parliamentary'-  reform ;  and  events  soon  showed 
that  his  suspicions  were  well  founded. 
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llohcrt  Lou-c  to  Canon  MclviUc. 

July  2,  1866. 

My  dear  Melville, — Many  thanks  for  yow  kind  letter.  Things 
are,  as  you  say,  not  ripe  for  the  Administration  that  I  wish  for,  but 
tliey  are  tending  toAvards  it.  The  fear  is,  that  they  may  go  too  slow, 
and  the  mischief  may  be  done  before  the  remedy  arrives.  I  have 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Lord  Derby  very  much  on  the 
ground  stated  in  the  first  article  in  the  Times  to-day.  But  I  will 
give  Derby  all  the  unofficial  support  I  can,  that  is,  if  they  leave  the 
Education  Department  alone.  I  don't  care  about  office ;  so  long  as 
I  have  Calne,  I  can  do  very  well.  1  wonder  what  kind  of  Govern- 
ment they  will  make — I  expect  a  very  poor  one. 

\'ery  truly  yours, 

R.  Lowe. 

The  following  letter  from  a  Tory  of  Tories — the  great 
Lord  Ellenborough — shows  how  Lowe's  refusal  to  join  Lord 
Derby  was  regarded  by  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  party, 
whose  letter  is  also  interesting  from  the  view  it  takes  of  the 
political  situation. 

Lord  EllcnboroiKjU  to  the  Bight  lion.  JR.  Lone. 

10  Eaton  Place  :  July  4,  1866. 

Dear  Mr.  Lowe,  -I  cannot  say  how  sorry  I  am  not  £o  see  your 
name  amongst  the  members  of  the  new  Government,  which  mainly 
owes  its  existence  to  you.  I  ^an  understand  that  you  could  not 
take  office  alone ;  but  I  had  hoped  that  many  of  the  Whigs  would  have 
taken  this  opportunity  of  relieving  themselves  from  the  disparaging 
fashion  in  which  they  have  for  some  time  stood  in  subordinate  co- 
operation with  Radicals. 

1  hoped  to  see  a  strong  Conservative  Whig  Government.  I  am 
afraid  such  a  change  as  has  now  taken  place  does  not  tend  in  that 
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earned  than  would  have  been  borne  now.  I  don't  see  a  good  gtam 
of  dayhght  anywhere.  However,  the  memory  of  your  servicef  in  « 
great  cause  will  remain,  and  with  no  one  more  than  with  me 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Ellenbobough. 

Xoie. 

Lord  Derby  and  a  Coalition. 

The  one  insuperable  objection   to   a  coalition   is  Lord  Derby  himself 

Admirab  y  qualified  for  the  leader  of  a  homogeneous  party,  —ssTu . 

See    ?";  ^f  r  ^'^^  ^'^^^^^•'  --™P-able  doquence,  and  va     e"pe- 

ur;  n?i  '  T'  "'"  ^"^""^"'^  ""^^  ^'---  the  unhesitatfng 

support  of  Ins  own  side.  .  .  .  But  all  these  gifts  and  advantages  are  so 

any  disquahfications  for  the  task  of  bringing  into  the  samf  CaWnet 

Z^^^^^^^'^'TJ^'V''''''''^''  ''^^'^-  •  •  •  There  are  ve^yfe 

^Si  ^  ''?'"*  ^"i  ^'''  '^''  ^"^^*^"°  «f  ^^^^°  discordant  sections  of 

politicians  IS  exactly  one  of  them.-Timcs,  July  2,  180G. 
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CHAPTER   XVI II 

TUE    15ATTLE    WITH    DEIMOCRACY 

(iv.)  S)ioofin</  Xi(«jara 

(i8r)0-()7) 

Mr.  Froude,  in  his  brief  mono}j;rapli  on  Lord  Beaconsfiold, 

begins  by  mentioning  tliat  Carlyle's  disposition  to  take  a  more 

kindly  view  of  Disraeli's  character  was  entirely  shattered  by 

the  Reform  Bill  of  18G7,  which  he  *  regarded  as  the  suicide  of 

the  English  nation.'     With  that  peculiar  bent  of  mind  which 

often   makes  Mr.   Froude  put  forth   the  worst  that  can  be 

urged  against  one  of  his  favourite  historical  characters — for 

80  I  take  it  he  has  now  come  to  regard  Lord  Beaconslield — he 

<luotes  at  the  very  opening  of  his  book  that  terrible  passage 

from  Carlyle's  Shootiru]  Niajiara — and  After :  — 

Traitorous  politicians  grasping  at  votes,  even  votes  from  the 
rabble,  have  brought  it  on.  One  cannot  but  consider  them 
traitorous  ;  and  for  one's  own  poor  shave,  would  rather  have  been 
shot  than  have  been  concerned  in  it.  .  .  .  Nay,  have  I  not  a  kind 
of  secret  satisfaction  of  the  malicious,  or  even  of  the  judiciary,  kind 
{ScJuideiifrcnde,  '  mischief-joy,'  the  Germans  call  it,  but  really  it  is 
'justice-joy  '  withal),  that  he  they  call  Di/zy  is  to  do  it ;  that  other 
jugglers  of  an  unconscious  and  deeper  type,  having  sold  their  poor 
mother's  body  for  a  mess  of  official  pottage,  this  clever  conscious 
juggler  steps  in  '?  '  Soft,  you  my  honourable  friends  :  I  will  weigh 
out  the  corpse  of  your  mother — mother  of  mine  she  never  was,  but 
only  stepmother  and  milch  cow  -and  you  shan't  have  the  pottage  - 
not  yours,  you  observe,  but  mine' 

It  is  a  strange  retieetion  that  he  of  whom  these  severe 
words  were  written  should  have  lived  to  become  in  the 
eyes  of  millions  of  Englishmen,  not  only  a  great  national 
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f\rrx\vc,  but  the  most  far-seeing  and  patriotic  statesman  of  the 
century.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Fronde's  pages  to  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  Carlyle,  although  he  took,  as  the  years  passed 
by,  a  softer  view  of  Disraeli,  ever  thought  differentlv  of  his 
Reform  JJill  of  18(57.  To  use  Mr.  Fronde's  happy  phrase, 
Carlyle,  after  the  precipitation  over  the  cataract,  held  that  a 
*  juggler '  of  some  kind  must  l)e  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  and 
he  '  retained  his  preference  for  the  conscious  over  the  un- 
conscious.' 

The  Ueform  J5ill  of  18G7,  however,  was  quite  as  much  the 
handiwork  of  Lord  Derby  as  of  his  chief  henchman.  If  we  may 
accept  Mr.  George  Saintsbury's  view.  Lord  Derby  was,  indeed, 
its  real  author ;  and  every  student  of  our  parliamentary  annals 
from  1832  must  realise  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  this 
side.  Mr.  Saintsbury  is,  on  the  whole,  a  discriminating  admirer 
of  Lord  Derby,  and  he  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  consistent 
and  thoroughgoing  Tory  publicists  of  our  day.  His  words, 
though  they  be  not  so  striking  and  bizarre  as  Carlyle's,  are  well 
worth  considering : — 

Though  Mr.  Disraeli  may  have  had  no  particular  objections  to  a 
lower  franchise  than  any  which  had  recently  been  proposed,  ho 
was  not  the  author  or  chief  supporter  of  the  actual  measure,  and  the 
initial,  as  well  as  the  final,  responsibility  rests  with  Lord  Derby. 
.  .  .  There  was  to  the  last  a  great  deal  of  boyishness  in  Lord  Derby  : 
and  this  boyishness  took,  among  other  forms,  the  form  of  being  ready 
to  act  in  a  sort  of  '  here  goes  '  and  '  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound  ' 
spirit.  .  .  .  His  practical  shrewdness— a  quality  with  which  he  is, 
1  think,  as  a  rule  insufficiently  credited —probably  told  him  that  tlu^ 
five  years'  respite  he  had  procured  by  his  compact  witli  Palmerston 
was  not  a  thing  that  could  be  repeated  ;  and  1  do  not  know  that  it 
vv  'Uld  be  discreditable  to  his  memory  if  we  believed  that  in  addition 
to  a  general  wish  to  get  the  question  done  with  and  out  of  the  way, 
a  little  of  the  aprds  moi  Ic  deluge  feeling  entered  into  his  motives. 
.  .  .  We  may  therefore,  I  think,  take  it  that  the  Household  Sufirtigo 
Reform  Bill  was  mainly  his  doing,  and  we  may  allow  that  he  had 
divers  reasons  and  excuses  for  his  action  :  but  was  that  action 
defensible  in  itself?    I  own  that  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

It  is  diflficult  to  see  how  any  person  of  Conservative  views 
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run  Uiinlv  dilVcrciidy.  Disi-iirli's  l»il.l,«M'(>Ht  liiiinl.  lo  Hir  IJohort 
Vvo\  WHS  wlicii  lie  diM-Iiin^d  Hint  if  liiifj;l!Mi(l  wcro  lo  liii.v«i  fiot^- 
tnido,  it  sluMild  be  ln'oii^^lii  in  l>_v  CoImIcii,  '  nitlM-r  llitin  l>y 
<>n«'  wbo.  liy  slvilfiil  |);iily  nnnuruMTs,  Ims  liun|)(  red  wiili  i\w 
iXowcvowi^  conlidciiiMr  of  ii  }j;r('iit  |)('(>|)|('  jind  n  }j;ri'Hii  ])!M'Ly.' 
Now,  il"  W(>  siil)slil.iil(\  Tor  ('()l)d(>M  ilio  njinu^  of  Imh  fri<'nd  I'rif^lii, 
this  l.'iinit  precisely  npidics  lo  hisr.'icli  liitnscjf  with  rcj^iird  to 
the  (|U('stion  of  p.'irh'MnuMiliiry  reform. 

Thi^  ncrhy-hisiMcli  (lovcnnncnt  cMnio  into  olVicc  in  Juno 
18(»(>,  nnd  iunncdiiitcly  Kcforni  dcnionstrjitions  took  \)hu'r  in 
London  iind  mII  ov<'r  the  oonidry.  The  following  Icttei'H  to 
i\[rs.  Hillyind,  though  d:il(>d  some  few  months  sifterwiirds, 
refer  lo  the  evenis  innn(*di:it«>ly  [)nH'edin<j;  nnd  following  th(> 
fall  of  the  Hussell-Olndstone  (ioverrment.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fuel  Hint,  by  the  lim(>  the  inu^stions  of  bis  Sydney 
correspondent  r(\'iched  liOW(\  tlu>  incnts  referred  to  wero  nln^uly 
home  two  or  Ihree  months  old. 
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liohrit    lioivr   In  Mrs.    UiUiiavil. 

IVncMinnv.  Moditiin  :   Srpt.  1(),  ISCi*'. 

^ly  dour  ^Irs.  Hillyjvrd.  1  lio|ie  von  will  Ik*  n.  little  tolenuit  with 
luo  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  lile-iinddcjith  strn,i;<;le,  I  could  not  Ihid 
time  to  write  to  von.  \o\\  Know  now  that  1  had  anotluM-  spooch  to 
make  on  I^biy  lU.  which  wns  more  iidmired  than  its  predecessors, 
and  yoii  mny  i\'isily  lu'lieve  how  nhsorbinsj;  wnsthe  attention  ro(piircd 
io  produce  one  ;ift<'r  another  so  iiuiny  s|ieec.hos  on  the  snnie  subject 
to  a  hii^hly  critii'al  iissend>ly,  and  in  face  of  th(>  greatest  orators  in 
llnirland.  TIn>y  are  holdini:;  ineetint,'s  in  the  manufacturing,'  districts, 
but.  as  thev  an*  all  for  manhood  sulVrajj^e,  they  will  not  do  much  to 
help  a  7/.  franchise.  It  is  the  same  fallacy  as  (iladstone  fell  into, 
the  tiesh  antl  blood  and  fathers  of  families  principle.  ...  1  found 
wlu*n  1  left  Limdon  that  1  was  on  the  point  of  bcinjj;  ill,  havinjj;,  I 
suj^pose,  a  littK'  overtaxed  my  enert^ios. 

Everybody  says  that  1  was  the  main  cause  of  the  change  of 
Ciovornment,  so  I  am  content,  as  I  considered  the  bringing  in  of  a 
Bill  under  tlie  circumstances  as  a  direct  challonge  to  mo  to  do  my 
worst.  My  wife  heard  all  my  speeches,  though  it  was  very  dilVicult 
for  her  to  come  upstairs.  Let  me  by  all  means  have  Lily's  Fairy 
Talo.     1  have  boon  trying  to  see  something  of  the  beauties  of  those 
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WcHtrrn  (!oniiti('H,  I)nt  bavo  bccrii  coiniilctcly  defeated  by  a  d(!|ii;i:e 
of  rain.  We  wciiit  yeMterdny  to  'rinta^'ol,  where  Kin^'  Actlmr  v<Ty 
likely  would  have  bvod  if  be  iiad  ever  oxiMted. 

\'vvy  Hiiicerely  yoiirn, 

It.    liOWH, 

Tbo  next  lettco-,  it  will  bo  hcch,  rol'crH  to  tlio  niiiM»iii-H  tlutt 
lijid  evidently  roacbed  Sycbiey  uh  to  ilie  probability  of  Jiin 
beiii}^  called  to  lii^di  oflico  on  tlie  <lownlall  of  tlio  I{iihh<'II- 
(IbidHtone  (Joverninont. 

Jiuhcii  Loivi;  i,()  Mrs.  llilli/((,r(L 

Sliorbrookc,  Calcrlifim  :  Ndvciiilicr  11,  iHCii;. 

]\ry  dear  i\Irn.  r.illyard,     You  ii,r(!  (|uite  miHtii,l«'ii  if  you  think  I 
am  f,'oiufi:  to  bo  I'riiiio  MiiiiHter  or  any  Miiiinter  ii,t  all.     'J'he  Htand  I 
bavo    niiwle    is   far    too  dccidod,   and  far    too  ilJ-HUpportc^d   hy   tlio 
cowiirdly  peojilc!  wbo  af,'r(M(  with  me,  to  make  it  poHsihle  for  oie  to 
hold  any  olllce  wliilo  the  lloform  (pu)stion  iH  pending'.     Nobody  cfin 
say  bow  loii.i^'  tbis  will  bo.     My  opinion  \H  that  it  will  lu-ver  rejilly 
l)(!  settled  a^Miiii ;  thii,i  a  compromiso,  an  it  is  called,  will  be  made, 
which  will  streiifjjtben  tlu!  already  ov(T-pow(;rfid  dcmociatic  element 
and  lead  to  new  chan<^'eH  in  a  downward  democnitic  dire(!tion.     If 
tbis  b(^  so,  1  liave  notbin/j;  befoix^ine  but  a  life  of  hoixiless  ofifm  ;ition 
and  constant  vi^xation.     At  luiy  rate  dismiss  from  your  miml   the 
idea  of  my  bein^'   I'rime  Ministc^r  or  even  leading  tlu;    House  of 
('ommons.     I  could  not  do  it  if  1  would,  and  would  not  if  I  could. 
It  would  ruin  my  eyes,  and  I,  not  hein^'  ambitious,  know  of  nothing 
this  world  has  to  ^^dve  that  would  compensate  m(!  for  sitting'  ten 
hours  a  night  from  1  r.M.  to  2  a.m.  liHtening  to  all  sorts  of  nonsenso 
and  perpetually  making  speeclies  about  what  I  don't  undeistand. 

Tlio  terririo  work  of  tlu;  biHt  HOHHion  jind  tlio  continued 
illnoHH  of  Mrs.  Lowo  had  bo^Min  to  toll  rm  birn,  and  bo  d(;cide(l  to 
leave  hor  at  Luclion  or  Carlsbad  for  tbo  waters  while  be  took  a 
hurriod  tour  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  winding?  up  at  Pencurrow, 
Lady  ^[oleHWorth's  place  in  Cornwall.  Writinj,'  to  liin  brother 
before  starting,  lie  niak(!S  some  amusing  allusions  to  tlu; 
results  of  the  llcforni  agitation  which  John  Jiright  and  AFr. 
Beales  were  actively  engaged  upon.  The  letter,  it  will  be  H(!en, 
contains  rather  a  wicked  citation  from  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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sporolios,  wliicli  Tiowo  proposcMl  should  l»o  pbicardod  aftor  tlic 
fasliion  tliat  Bright  had  8U};«^esiod  witli  ivj^ard  to  oik*  of  his 
own. 

Jiohcrl  Lowe  to  TToiri/  Slicrhwokc  of  OA'ton. 

;M  Lowndes  Siiuarc  :  July  2r>,  ]H{\{]. 

.  .  .  You  aoG  tho  proij^nstatioii  of  the  jiorfoct  liappiiu'ss  wo  an'  to 
t>njoy  uudor  the  (iladstono-lh'ight  ivu[iino.  Tlioy  hii,V(>  hrolvcn 
I'jlclio's  windows  and  Di/./.y's,  but  by  some  inoxphcablo  fiitahly  bavc 
sparod  mine  tho  nialii!;nor  of  tho  workinii;  classes  !  Jhit  I  dare  say 
they  will  mend  tlieii'  hand  before  they  have  done  with  me.  1  want 
to  stick  lip  a.  placard  :  — 


l''XTUACT    KllOM   A    SrKECII   OK   W.    E.    (xLADSTONK, 

Skpthmheu  15,  18(55. 

'  So  that  anyone  lookiny;  out  on  the  broad  surface  of  society 
mi,!:;ht  thank  his  (hid  and  say— Behold  how  fjfood  and  joyful  a 
thiiiij;  it  is  to  dwell  together  in  unity.' 


It  is  evident  that  liia  suspicions  of  tho  now  Govornmcnl 
were  already  fully  aroused.  He  writes :  *  Tliey  have  been 
making  some  abominable  appointments  in  Ireland  ;  yet  I  see 
not  but  that  they  may  endure  for  a  while  if  they  will  keep 
quite  clear  of  lui'orm.  It  /s  /■<'/•//  })rorokiniJ  that  Dcrhji 
would  he  Premier,  otherwise  ire  inujht  have  made  something 
that  would  staud.^ 

This  plainly  shows  how  he  deplored  the  failure  to  form 
what  Delano  called  a  Third  Party  under  Lord  Stanley,  in 
whose  judgment  and  good  sense  the  anti- Radical  Liberals,  of 
whom  Robert  Lowe  was  the  leader,  had  at  this  time  every 
confidence. 

His  letters  to  his  brother  at  this  period  are  full  of  allu- 
sions to  holiday  trips.  There  was  one  most  enjoyable  tour  in 
Greece,  when  Mrs.  Lowe  made  sketches  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
a  drawing  of  a  rainbow  arch  crossing  the  sea  to  the  Plains  of 
Marathon,  the  beauty  of  which  Lord  Sherhrooke  never  forgot, 
often  alluding  in  later  years  to  the  glorious  and  interest- 
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iiig  Kiglii.  Ho  and  I^Irs.  Ijowo  doliglitod  in  i)I)inning  tlioso 
holiday  oxcurHions,  in  which  ho  would  KoniotijuoH  lilu!  his 
hrothor  to  participate.  Jlo  wishos  to  know  if  the  wpiire  of 
Oxton  would  '  go  to  P.omo  this  winter,'  adding,  ms  a  H[K!ciii,l 
inducomont,  that  ho  could  'hunt  in  the  Cainpagiui.'  In  the 
Hanio  letter  he  sayw,  '  1  went  to  Oxford  on  iMonday  and  had  a 
sort  of  ovation  at  Magdalen.' 

Mrs.  Lowe's  heillth,  however,  was  so  seriously  alTected  that 
he  was  ohiiged  to  forego  most  of  these  i)lans  ;  but  he  paid  his 
promised  visit  to  Lady  ^[olesworth  at  Pencarrow.  His  fri(!nds 
in  Cornwall  found  him  as  bright  aiul  cheerful  as  ever,  and 
perfectly  willing  to  write  a  viirsc;  in  a  lady's  album  when 
reijuested. 

The  followhig  letter  to  his  brother  is  (ividently  in  reply  to 
n  suggestion  as  to  a  p\d»lic  dinner  to  be  given  in  his  honour 
(presumably  l)y  the.  Conservatives  of  his  native  county). 

Robert  Lowe  to  Ileitri/  Shr.rbrookc  of  Oxton. 

Slicibrookc  :  ()(;tf)l)(M'  Ki,  IHfWi. 

IMy  dear  Henry,  I  return  yoii  the  letter  and  papers.  Jf  the 
dinner  is  for  tlio  purpose  of  j^'iving  nic  an  oijportunity  for  explaining 
myself,  I  should  not  desu'e  it.  In  truth,  I  have  nothing  to  explain. 
Mow  that  JJright  has  given  up  garbling  and  niis(pioting  what  1  saiil, 
I  liiivo  no  complaint  to  make.  I\ly  languatfc  is  quite;  intelligible,  it 
is  true,  and  it  is  as  yet  unanswered.  1  have  nothing  to  explain  or 
retract,  and  1  see  no  good  in  repeating.  1  don't  thi)d<  that  when 
the  working  classes  claim  to  be  the  onlji  ruling  class  in  the  country, 
they  or  their  friends  have  any  right  to  take  oflence  at  fair,  open 
criticism.  If  the  dinner  were  meant  as  a  political  demonstration  of 
agreement  in  opinion  with  mo,  and  were  supported  by  tlu;  leading,' 
people  in  the  county — wore,  in  fact,  calculated  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  public  mhid  at  this  critical  period,  L  should  not  feel 
the  same  objection,  but  then  I  don't  think  that  it  conies  forward  in 
that  shape.  I  can  only  answer,  as  it  is  put  to  mo,  that  I  have 
nothing  to  explain  or  answer,  and  that  I  hold  Bright  and  his  mob 
in  such  sovereign  contempt  that  I  require  no  external  support  to 
fortify  me  against  their  abuse.  What  1  am  afraid  of  is  your  friends 
the  Tories,  and,  above  all,  Dizzy,  who,  I  verily  believe,  is  concocting 
a  very  sweeping  Bill. 
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Wo  mean  to  go  to  IVrontono  to  stay  with  Lady  Aslibuvton  the 
eiul  of  the  lirst  weok  in  November.  I  suppose  my  wife  will  remain 
till  the  beginning  of  February.  I  mean  to  return  mucli  .soonor  to 
look  after  political  affairs.  I  have  g/^^  a  bad  cold,  and  am,  I  fcar^ 
very  stupid.  What  I  mean  about  the  dinner  is  that  I  occupy  just 
now  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  so  very  large  a  space  in  the 
public  eye  that  nothing  short  of  a  great  political  demonstration 
would  be  worth  making  at  all- would,  indeed,  escape  ridicule  for  its 
inadequacy. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

11.  LOWK. 

rarliament  was  prorogued  on  August  10,  and  did  not  re- 
assemble till  February  5,  1867.  The  interval  was  actively 
employed  by  the  reformers  in  an  almost  ceaseless  round  of 
agitation.  All  this  time  the  intention  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  Parliamentary  Reform  was  unknown  ;  prob- 
ably even  to  themselves.  The  following  letter  would  seem 
to  show  that  Lowe  did  not  wholly  despair  of  Lord  Derb}' 
and  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Bohcrt  Loicc  to  Mrs.  Billijard. 

December  Ifi,  186G. 
I  am  not  very  well  from  the  effects  of  what  might  have  been  a 
bad  accident.  I  went  down  to  Oxford  a  few  days  ago  and  had  a 
very  bad  fall  from  the  railway  platform  at  Didcot,  which  is  dark  and 
narrow.  I  foil  on  a  bag  of  books  which  I  had  in  my  hand,  and 
nearly  stove  in  my  ribs.  Nothing  was  broken,  however,  and  I  am 
gettingbetti-r,  though  much  bruised  and  shaken,  and  unfit  for  much 
writing  from  the  pain  it  gives  me  to  stoop  with  a  tight  bandage 
pressing  on  the  place.  There  is  nothing  new  politically.  I  have 
been  trying  to  persuade  the  Tories  not  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill, 
and  have,  I  think,  succeeded.  I  want  to  give  the  country  another 
year  to  reflect. 

On  January  1,  1867,  Robert  Lowe  had  a  sharp  contro- 
versy with  the  Reform  League.  Mr.  Joseph  Guedalla  wrote 
to  him  suggesting  that  he  should  retract  his  so-called  accu- 
sations against  the  working  classes.  To  this  Lowe  replied 
in  a  letter  that  has  always  been  admired  for  its  singular 
directness. 
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liobert  Loice  to  JoscpJi  (huulalla,  I'lsq. 

U4  liowndcs  St|iiarc:  Jiimmry  2,  1807. 

Sir, — For  many  months  the  lloform  Ti('iij,'iie  has,  l)y  rcsohitions, 
liaiulhills,  Jiiul  speeches,  accused  me  of  char^'iu},'  the  enth-e  workin*^' 
chiss  of  this  country  with  venality,  drunkenness,  and  other  mis- 
conduct. The  passage  in  my  spcecli  of  March  i:{,  1H(;0,  on  which 
this  accusation  professes  to  ho  grounded,  only  states  that  such 
things  do  unhappily  exist  in  the  constituencies,  and  that  where  they 
do  exist,  they  are  to. he  f^und  among  the  poorer  rather  than  the 
richer  voters.  The  compa^'ison  of  these  two  statements  will  show  : 
first,  that  I  was  speaking  of  the  constituencies  and  not  the  working 
class  at  large  ;  and  next,  that  1  only  pointed  out  where  such  venality 
and  other  misconduct  as  does  exist  is  most  likely  to  he  found. 

The  Reform  League  having  thus  fastened  upon  me  assertions 
which  I  have  not  made,  has  loaded  me  with  the  most  virulent  abuse, 
and  has  striven  to  make  me  an  object  of  the  hatred,  perhaps  a  mark 
for  the  vengeance,  of  my  fellow-countrymen. 

With  such  a  body  and  its  leaders,  of  whom  you  appear  to  ho 
one,  I  have  no  courtesies  to  interchange.  When  1  think  proper  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  recent  popular  demonstration,  it  is  not  to  tho 
Keform  League  that  I  shall  otter  it. 

You  call  on  me  to  retract,  not  what  I  have  said,  but  your  mis- 
representation of  what  I  have  said.  You  can  hardly  he  serious  in 
making  such  a  request.  I  decline  to  accede  to  it,  and  leave  the  case 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country.  I  shall  send  this  correspondence 
to  the  newspapers. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

RonEiiT  Lowe. 

Lowe  regarded  speeches  as  Newman  regarded  sermons,  in 
the  light  of  discourses  interided  for  a  particular  audience,  and 
therefore  unsuited  for  genenil  publication.  But  such  was  the 
universal  perturbation  and  excitenionl  over  the  question  of 
reform,  that,  in  response  to  many  suggestioris,  chiefly  from 
strangers,  he  decided  to  publish  in  a  volume  a  selection  of  his 
speeches  on  Parliamentary  Eeform. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  letters  he  received  from 
strangers  was  a  communication  from  Mr.  Edward  J.  Chinnock, 
of  Haverstock  Hill,  who  remarked :  *  Your  speeches  on  reform 
were  so  eloquent  and  philosophical  that  your  fellow-citizens 
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^voal(l  not  \villir  .y  allow  thciii  to  die  out  of  inomory.  If  the 
volume  were  snuiU  aiul  clu-a]),  would  it  not  prevent  your 
speeches  heing  so  garhled  and  yourself  so  j^reatly  misrepre- 
sented ?  I  cann  1;  express  the  admiration  I  feel  for  your 
parliamentary  discourses,  and,  thouj^di  I  have  never  seen  you, 
the  respect  I  feel  for  you  as  a  statesman  and  a  man.' 

In  response  to  such  appeals  as  this,  Eobert  Lowe  published 
the  four  lieform  Speeches  dealt  with  in  this  volume,  to  which 
he  prelixed  a  most  able  and  philosophic  preface  as  well  as  his 
correspoiulence  with  the  Liberal  electors  of  Calne,  and  with 
!Mr.  Guedalla  of  the  Reform  League.  The  Preface  to  SpcccJu's 
and  Letters  on  Reform  would  alone  make  the  book  a  valuable 
possession. 

liobert  Lojce  to  Mrs.  Billijard. 

January  12,  18G7. 

I  do  not  know  at  all  who  will  be  Sir  John  Young's  successor, 
]f  I  have  a  chance  1  will  speak  a  good  word  for  the  colony.  You 
will  see  by  the  papers  that  I  have  had  rather  a  brisk  controversy 
with  the  Eeform  League  ;  in  which,  I  believe,  I  am  generally  ad- 
mitted not  to  have  come  ofi'  second  best.  There  are,  I  think,  many 
symptoms  against  extreme  men  and  measures.  I  am  just  come 
from  Drayton,  Sir  Robert  Peers  place,  a  very  interesting  house 
to  me,  full  of  the  pictures  and  busts  of  the  eminent  men  of  this 
century.  I  have  also  been  s})ending  a  few  days  in  the  same  house 
with  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker,  and  heard  all  about  the  Nile. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1867,  but  it  was  not  till  the  25th  of  the  month 
that  Disraeli  tabled  the  series  of  abortive  resolutions  by  which 
he  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
reform.  Public  feeling  all  this  time  was  at  fever  heat ;  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  wrote  to  Robert  Lowe  with  regard 
to  the  stand  he  had  taken  in  the  previous  session  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  An  elector  of  Green- 
wich, in  a  letter  of  considerable  length,  observed,  *  You  may  rest 
assured,  notwithstanding  the  calumny  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  you  on  account  of  an  unfortunate  but  perfectly  just 
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remark  in  one  of  your  HpecclioH,  you  liavo  fairly  won  for  your- 
self the  reputation  of  being  the  lirst  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons.' 

Many  of  these  letters  were  from  struggling  professional 
and  connnerc'ial  men  in  tiie  provinces,  and  were  often  typical 
of  middle-class  opinion,  which,  as  our  later  political  annals 
show,  is  so  much  more  dillicult  to  gauge  than  that  of  either 
the  upper  or  the  lower  classes. 

A  commercial  man  writing  from  Leeds,  after  highly  eulo- 
gishig  Lowe's  licform  spcicches,  proceeds  to  relate  his  own 
experiences  in  the  fierce  war  of  labour  and  capital.  Since  the 
rise  of  the  Trades  Unions,  he  says,  the  word  *  master  '  might 
as  well  be  expunged  from  Johnson  or  Walker. 

These  Unions  arc  doinff  incalculable  injury  to  trade,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  man  anion<f  tlieni  who  ever  received  as  nnich  out  during 
a  strike  as  he  had  paid  'n.  The  poor  fellows  are  the  willing  dupes 
of  a  few  idle  demagogues.  1  will  give  you  one  instance  that 
occurred  last  week.  A  joiner  had  a  son  from  school  whom  ho 
wished  should  learn  bis  trade,  and  so  bound  him  an  apprentice  ; 
but  because  this  lad  would  not  join  the  Union,  the  men  struck,  and 
are  out  now. 

A  Yorkshire  surgeon  began  by  saying  that,  though  an  old 
man  in  years  and  experience,  he  did  not  himself  yet  possess 
the  parliamentary  franchise,  but  trusted  '  ere  long  to  do  so, 
and  without  the  association  of  the  bottom  strata.' 

I  never  knew  nor  do  yet  see  what  there  was  in  your  remarks 
last  session  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  require  either  regret, 
retractation,  or  even  modilication.  As  a  consistent  and,  I  trust,  not 
illiterate  Conservative,  1  claim  some  little  weight  for  opinions,  how- 
ever humble,  founded  upon  iicrsonal  experience.  I  know  more 
than  one  butcher  who  last  year  sold  weekly  from  three  to  seven  legs 
of  first-rate  mutton  to  the  irou-Avorkcrs  to  feed  prize  dogs,  and 
during  the  late  strike  in  the  same  town,  one  personally  known  to 
me  was  getting  two,  or  sometimes  three,  legs  weekly  for  the  same 
purpose.  1  may  add  that  scores  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of 
these  men  earn  from  100/.  to  000/.  per  annum,  and  neither  pay 
income  tax  nor  doctors'  bills  for  their  families  nor  for  themselves, 
beyond  a  sad  trifle  to  the  club.     Surely  I  may  express  surprise  that 
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such  men  are  to  be  put  in  possession  of  a  responsible  privilege  affect- 
ing the  whole  community,  whilst  men  like  myself  are  without  a  vote. 

The  following  letter  from  a  working  man,  which  Robert 
Lowe  received  in  Jannary  1867,  gave  him  a  gleam  of  hope 
that  there  was,  after  all,  a  certain  saving  common-sense  and 
moderation  in  the  English  character  which  might  preserve  the 
nation  in  spite  of  its  political  factions. 

Edwin  Ltmn  {Iliuhlcrsficld)  to  tlii  Bight  lion.  li.  Lowe,  M.P. 

I  am  a  working  man,  fifty-one  years  old,  in  good  health  and 
strength.  I  live  in  a  £0  10s.  house.  It  is  a  clean,  comfortable,  and 
well-furnished  cottage.  I  never  received  above  twenty-two  shillings 
per  week  in  my  life.  I  have  brought  up  five  children,  and  they  can 
all  read  and  write  well,  and  I  have  a  careful  and  economical  wife, 
which  is  the  greatest  treasure  a  working  man  can  possess  and  worth 
more  than  100  votes.  I  have  not  a  vote :  I  have  not  political  power, 
but  I  have  liberty.  1  can  say  what  I  like,  I  can  go  where  I  like, 
and  I  can  do  what  I  like,  if  I  do  not  injure  anybody  else.  I  am 
lightly  taxed.  I  pay  no  more  taxes  to  the  general  Government  than 
what  I  receive  a  full  equivalent  for  in  the  protection  to  life  and 
property  which  it  accords  to  me.  There  are  no  obstacles  to  my  rise 
in  life  if  I  possess  abilities  and  moral  qualities  essential  to  success. 
Thus  am  I  practically  free,  but  what  I  fear  is,  that  if  the  majority 
of  my  class  (and  I  know  something  about  them  in  my  town  and 
neighbourhood)  had  political  power,  the  liberties  and  privileges 
I  now  enjoy  would  be  in  great  jeopardy  ;  and  I  am  content  to  be 
without  a  vote  until  the  majority  of  my  class  are  better  fitted  to 
exercise  it. 

I  have  read  Tocqueville  on  Democracy  in  America,  and  Alison's 
History  of  Europe,  and  I  hate  and  detest  democracy  as  much  as  any 
man  can  do.  I  respect  and  admire  you  for  your  bold  and  powerful 
opposition  to  it,  and  though  demagogues,  democrats,  and  the  im- 
thinking  multitudes  whose  passions  and  prejudices  they  can  arouse, 
may  vilify  and  abuse  you,  take  consolation.  Sir,  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  thinking  and  reflecting  portion  of  all  classes  of  Englishmen 
respect,  esteem,  and  admire  you.  Continue  in  your  labours,  and 
may  the  blessing  of  God  attend  you. 

I  am  yours  truly, 

Edwin  Lunn. 

P.S. — If  you  condescend  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this,  I 
shall  consider  it  the  greatest  honour  ever  yet  conferred  upon  me.    I 
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had  the  honour,  aloivi?  with  a  few  more  working  men,  of  presenting' 
an  address  from  the  non-ekctors  of  Huddersfield  to  ^Ir,  E.  Ackroyd, 
now  member  for  Halifax,  when  he  was  defeated  at  Huddersfield  in 
1851),  and  we  were  kindly  entertained  at  his  own  house.  Colonel 
Crosland,  the  member  for  Huddersfield,  will  also,  I  dare  say,  re- 
member me. 

You  may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  statements,  and  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  my  letter. 

After  the  meeting  at  Lord  Derby's  official  residence 
(February  21)  when  he  declared  that  he  intended  to  deal  with 
Reform  for  the  last  time  (adding  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  ever  again  to  become  Prime  Minister),  Mr.  Disraeli 
brought  forward  the  thirteen  resolutions  upon  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  proposed  a  Eeform  Bill  should  be  based.  Just  a 
week  before  this  Robert  Lowe,  in  a  brief  letter  to  his  Sydney 
correspondent,  shows  that  he  had  rightly  gauged  the  political 
situation. 

*  I  am  very  anxious  '  he  wrote,  '  about  public  affairs  and 
have  very  little  hope  of  a  successful  termination  to  ray  efforts. 
The  reign  of  reason  seems  over.  Everybody  is  determined  to 
settle  the  question  of  reform,  and  they  hardly  seem  to  care 
how.  At  this  rate  it  will  soon  come  back  upon  us,  but  I  can 
do  no  more  though  I  will  persevere  to  the  end.  I  see  no  use 
in  supporting  the  miserable  Government  which  is  betraying 
us  on  every  side,  and  mean  to  make  a  regular  attack  on 
Monday  next  upon  them,  the  result  of  which  you  will  see  in 
the  newspapers.' 

Robert  Lowe  was  as  good  as  his  word.  When  Disraeli 
tabled  his  resolutions,  which  was  merely  a  way  of  trying  to 
settle  the  question  without  assuming  any  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility, Lowe  made  an  effective  attack  on  the  proposal. 

*  The  resolutions  of  the  Government,'  he  said,  '  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  plan  of  the  Government  than  Squire 
Thornhill's  three  famous  postulates  had  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment with  Moses  Primrose,  when,  in  order  to  controvert'  the 
right   of  the   clergy  to  tithes,  he  laid  down  the   principles 
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+bsifc  the  \\liole  is  greater  than  its  part ;  that  whatever  is,  is  ; 
and  that  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles.' 

There  soon  followed  another  meeting  at  Lord  Derby's  house, 
when  the  scheme  of  the  first  Derby -Disraeli  Ecform  Bill  was 
propounded.  This  was  called  the  Ten  Minutes  Bill  and  was 
equally  abortive.  But  it  led  to  momentous  consequences — to 
the  resignation  of  three  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the 
Cabinet — the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  General  Peel,  and  Lord 
Cranborne,  now  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

On  February  5  Lord  Stanley,  the  present  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary  in  his  father's  Government, 
made  what  is  a  most  significant  speech  if  read  by  the  light  of 
the  negotiations  that  had  passed  between  him  and  Lowe. 

Right  hon.  gentlemen  have  spoken  as  if  it  were  the  intention  of 
those  who  sat  upon  these  benches  to  go  in  a  more  democratic 
'liroction  than  even  gentlemen  opposite  would  be  inclined  to  take, 
and  to  bring  in  a  ]>i)i  which  would  reduce  the  franchise  to  an  ex- 
cessi  /e  extent.  I  say  plainly  and  frankly  that  I  can  conceive  no 
cu'cumstances  which  would  render  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  by 
ns  in  our  position  either  expedient  or  honourable,  even  were  any 
who  sit  on  those  benches  prepared  to  follow  it.  I  say  this  distinctly, 
because  I\vi;ih  to  save  some  hon.  members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
disappointment.  If  the  member  for  Calne,  or  any  of  those  who  sit 
near  him,  believe  seriously  that  it  is  the  inteniion  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  view 
Avhieh  has  always  been  so  ably  and  so  consistently  advocated  by  the 
member  for  Birmingham,  they  are  greatly  mistaken. 
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Nothing  could  well  be  more  clear  than  this  declaration ; 
and  knowing  as  we  do  what  follov/ed,  wc  can  but  wonder  that 
Lord  Stanley  did  not  promptly  imitate  the  example  of  his  three 
eminent  colleagues,  and  resign.  Had  he  done  so,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  even  the  gay  recklessness  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  tho  brilliant  adroitness  of  Disraeh"  could  have  carried  the 
lieform  Bill  of  18G7. 

On  March  18  Disraeli  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill. 
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Robert  Loiuc  to  Mrs.  Billyard. 

March  23,  1867. 

Your  account  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  of  Hobart  Town  sounds 
very  pleasant  to  us  here,  wherb  Ave  have  been  undergoing  all  the 
horrors  of  a  second  winter.  I  never  remember  such  a  March  ;  it  is 
like  the  one  in  which  the  Battle  of  Towton  was  fought,  of  which  the 
French  historian,  Martin,  says  Lc  temps  etait  affretix,  covimc  toujours 
en  Amjlcterre.  Politics  look  very  bad  indeed,  and  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  accommodated  with  something  like  household  suffrage  unless 
a  gleam  of  good  ^ense  again  shine  to  enlighten  our  darkness.  I 
made  a  speech  last  Monday,  but  it  is  nothing  but  a  dry  argument  on 
a  not  very  attractive  subject. 

.  Disraeli  had,  however,  thoroughly  outmanojuvrcd  the  offi- 
cial Liberals.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  John  Bright  wished 
to  oppose  the  second  reading,  but  they  could  not  carry  their 
own  party  with  them.  The  Radicals,  in  fact,  having  com- 
mitted Lord  Derby  and  ^Ir.  Disraeli  to  reform,  were  deter- 
mined to  shape  the  measure  according  to  their  desires  in 
committee.  Eobert  Lowe  was  now  fighting  with  strange  allies, 
of  whom  the  present  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  one  of  the 
most  thoroughgoing  and  consistent.  These  two  leaders  were 
at  least  unbound  and  unpledged  to  any  scheme  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform.  It  was  far  otherwise  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Bright,  who  were  also  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  Derby- 
Disraeli  Bill,  but  whose  opposition  to  any  measare  that  im- 
plied an  extension  of  the  franchise  necessarily  appeared  factious. 
Disraeli  might  have  stolen  their  clothes,  but  there  was  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  real  owners  denouncing  the  cut  and 
make  of  the  garments.  Disraeli  was,  probably,  never  more 
effective  than  in  his  conduct  of  this  Reform  Bill,  and  never 
before  or  since  was  Mr.  Gladstone  at  such  signal  disadvantage. 
On  May  16  Lowe  made  one  of  the  most  effective  oi'  his 
speeches  against  the  measure.  The  debate  arose  with  regard 
to  the  abolition  of  the  compound  householder,  and  showed,  as 
did  each  fresh  discussion,  that  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  give  way,  and  to  surrender  all  the  so-called  securities  of 
their  Bill,  in  proportion  as  they  were  vigorously  pressed  by 
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the  Opposition.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  addressed 
that  eloquent  appeal  to  the  gentry  of  England,  *  with  their  long 
line  of  ancestry  behind  them,  and  their  posterity  before  them.' 
*  I  was  told  the  other  night '  (he  said)  'by  the  hon.  member 
for  the  Elgin  boroughs,'  that  the  fates  and  destinies  had  been 
too  strong  for  me.  I  have  no  fear  of  them,  sir ;  what  has 
been  too  strong  for  me  is  the  shabbiness,  the  littleness,  and 
the  meanness  that  have  met  together.' 

Bohcrt  Loioe  to  Mrs.  Billyard. 

May  17,  1807. 

I  have  little  to  tell  except  that  everything  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse  in  politics,  and  last  night  we  had  an  intimation  that  every 
householder  is  to  have  a  vote,  except  those  who  are  excused  paying 
rates  on  the  ground  of  poverty.  If  you  have,  as  I  hope,  received 
the  copy  of  my  speeches  which  I  sent  you,  you  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  ludge  how  such  news  affects  me.  It  is  very  mortifying,  after  so 
much  success  as  I  had  last  year,  to  find  everything  betrayed  and 
lost,  and  the  country  placed  in  hands  which,  considering  the  highly 
artificial  state  of  society  here,  can  only  consign  ;t  to  ruin.  We 
cannot  afford  to  play  the  tricks  that  new  countries  can,  and  what 
is  only  disgraceful  and  injurious  to  them  is  positive  and  absolute 
destruction  to  us.  . 

On  May  20  Lowe  spoke  again  in  committee  with  great 
effect,  saying :  *  We  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  English 
polities  this  session,  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  new  fashion  will 
henceforth  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  This  session 
we  have  not  had  what  we  before  possessed — a  party  of  attack, 
and  a  party  of  resistance.  We  have,  instead,  two  parties  of 
competition  who,  like  Cleon  and  the  sausage-seller  in  Aristo- 
phanes, are  both  bidding  for  the  support  of  Demos.'  The  author 
of  the  historic  article  in  the  Quarierhj  Review  entitled  *  The 
Conservative  Surrender'  (October  1867),  writes  thus  on  our 
party  system :  *  The  tactics  of  parliamentary  parties  are  often 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  faction  ;  the  agencies  by  which 
they  operate  upon  the  wavering  or  the  wayward  are  far  from 
exalted ;  the  temptation  to  purchase  allies  by  concessions  of 

'  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  subsequently  Governor  of  Madras. 
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principle  is  enormous.  The  one  ennobling  element,  the  pallia- 
tion, if  not  the  atonement,  for  all  shortcomings,  is  that  all  the 
members  of  a  party  are  enlisted  in  common  to  serve  one  great, 
unselfish  cause,  and  that  it  is  in  that  service  that  their  zeal, 
even  when  least  scrupulous,  is  working.  Take  this  (jviat  end 
away,  and  parties  become  nothitiri  hn.t  joint-stock  companies  for 
the  attainment  and  prcscfvation  of  place.'' 


Lowe  had  no  very  profound  belief  in  the  various  palliatives 
to  democracy  pure  and  simple  wliich  the  Philosophic  Radicals 
were  fond  of  propounding  ;  but  on  July  5  he  moved  an  amend- 
ment in  favour  of  cumulative  voting  which  was  supported  by 
Mill  and  his  disciple,  the  late  Professor  Fawcett,  then  the  newly 
elected  member  for  Brighton.  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  a 
large  majority,  though  Lowe  introduced  it  in  a  speech  altogether 
free  from  the  hair-splitting  niceties  which  generally  mark  the 
efforts  of  the  advocates  of  all  i'orms  of  minority  representation. 
His  speech,  which  is  referred  to  and  in  part  quoted  in  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  admirable  tractate  on  *  Piepresentation,'  possesses 
a  personal  and  biographical  interest ;  for  it  marks  the  period 
when  Lowe  clearly  recognised  that,  do  what  he  might,  the 
democratic  era  had  arrived. 

*  All  our  other  arrows  have  been  shot,'  he  pertinently  ob- 
served in  introducing  his  proposal  for  the  cumulative  vote.  The 
existing  electoral  system,  he  argued,  strengthened  the  majority 
and  weakened  the  minority  in  an  altogether  arbitrary  fashion. 
Let  ea,ch  elector  have  as  many  votes  as  there  were  vacancies, 
with  the  right  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleased — to  give  all  to 
one  candidate  or  to  distribute  them  among  all.  *  There  was 
nothing,'  he  said,  *  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  statesmen 
in  the  new  position  of  affairs  than  that  which  would  tend 
to  prevent  the  violent  oscillation  which  they  now  witnessed. 
What  happened  in  the  United  States  ?  The  minority  might 
as  well  not  exist  at  all.  It  is  absolutely  ignored.  Was 
England  in  like  manner  to  be  formed  into  two  hostile  camps  ? 
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Or  were  they  to  have  that  shading  off  of  opinion,  that  modu- 
lation of  extremes,  and  mellowing  and  ripening  of  right 
principles,  which  are  among  the  surest  characteristics  of  a 
free  country,  the  true  secrets  of  political  dynamics,  and  the 
true  preservatives  of  a  great  nation  ?  ' 

Though  this  amendment  in  favour  of  the  cumulative  vote 
utterly  failed,  the;  fact  that  Lowe  thought  it  worth  while  to 
bring  it  forward  in  a  careful  and  elaborate  speech,  shows  the 
importance  he  attached  to  any  anti-democratic  breakwater. 


3 II 'I 


It  was  a  somewhat  dramatic  scene  on  July  15,  when  the 
Ecform  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  when  the  two  chief 
speakers  against  it  were  Lord  Cranborne  and  Mr.  Lowe.  The 
speech  of  the  former,  one  of  the  most  biting  ever  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  afterwards  found  fuller  expression  in 
*  The  Conservative  Surrender.'  Strangely  enough,  the  same 
number  of  tl  J  Quarterly  Review  contained  a  most  trenchant 
article  on  Trades'  Unions,  by  Robert  Lowe.  *If  you 
borrow  your  political  ethics,'  said  the  present  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  *  from  the  ethics  of  the  political  adventurer,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  the  whole  of  your  representative  institutions 
will  crumble  beneath  your  feet.'  Eobert  Lowe  followed  his 
erstwhile  opponent  in  this  memorable  debate.  In  his  speech, 
which  was  quite  as  able  and  unsparing  as  Lord  Cranborne' s, 
he  made  unmistakable  reference  to  the  former  honourable 
alliance  between  himself  and  the  Conservatives.  *  How,'  he 
asked,  *  was  it  possible  that  I,  who  was  daily  in  communication 
with  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  when  they  held  widely 
different  opinions,  could  ever  have  believed  that,  after  their 
declarations  last  year,  and  after  their  condescending  to  accept 
from  us  help  they  could  not  have  done  without,  they  would 
have  done  what  they  have  done  ?  '  *  Was  it  to  be  conceived,' 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  Tory  benches,  *  that  right  honour- 
able gentlemen  who  had  given  no  indications  of  the  extreme 
facility  of  changing  their  opinions  and  lending  themselves  to 
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the  arts  of  treachery,  would,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  few 
of  them  in  office  for  a  short  time,  and  giving  some  small 
patronage  to  half-a-dozen  lawyers,  have  heen  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  the  principles,  all  the  convictions,  and  all  the 
traditions  of  their  lives,  while  others  were  prepared  to  turn 
round  on  their  order,  and  on  the  institutions  of  the  country*, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  behind  those  right  lion, 
gentlemen,  and  hearing,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  all 
true,  language  such  as  that  the  noble  lord  [Viscount  Cran- 
borne]  has  used  to-night  ?  ' 

The  distinguished  author  of  '  The  Conservative  Surrender  '^ 
makes  this  noticeable  comment  on  the  policy  of  Tory  oppor- 
tunism, which,  as  he  says,  the  Earl  of  Derby  embraced  with 
a  frank  disavowal  of  any  pretence  to  political  principle  '  : — 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  Conservative  leaders  in  18G6  to  ^Ir.  Gladstone's  Bill ; 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  suprort  they  received  in 
doing  so.  The  division  which  carried  them  to  power  was  won  by 
the  votes  of  half-a-dozen  men.  Numbers  of  those  who  voted  with 
them  on  that  occasion  would  have  supported  any  leader  and  have 
accepted  almost  any  Bill  rather  than  have  promoted  a  measure  of 
household  suffrage.  The  Conservative  leaders  knew  this  perfectly 
well.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  inspired  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  eloquence  of  ^Ir.  Lowe  was  received,  or 
of  the  sentiments  which  animated  the  majority  of  the  speeches 
delivered  from  their  own  side  of  the  House.  Both  in  public  and  in 
private  they  were  stimulating  those  feelings  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  Not  a  single  hint  escaped  from  any  of  them  which  could 
damp  the  ardour  of  their  an ti- democratic  supporters  and  allies.  By 
every  means  at  their  command  they  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged 
and  sanctioned,  the  belief  that  they  were  resisting  as  excessive  the 
admission  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  franchise,  proposed  in  Mi\ 
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'  '  I  have  upon  two  previous  occasions  attempted  to  carry  on  government 
with  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  upon  both  occasions  I  liave 
failed.  ...  I  did  not  intend  for  a  thii'd  time  to  be  made  a  mere  stop-gap  until 
it  should  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Liberal  party  to  forget  their  dissensions 
and  bring  forward  a  measure  which  should  oust  us  from  office  and  replace  them 
there;  and  I  determined  that  I  wmild  take  such  a  course  as  would  convert,  if 
possible,  an  existing  majority  into  a  practical  minority.^ — Lord  Derby's  Speech 
on  Second  Beading  of  Reform  Bill. 
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Gladstone's  Bill.  Their  supporters  were  fully  hoodwinked.  They 
voted  in  blind  reliance  on  the  assurances  they  had  received.  In 
order  to  defeat  a  proposal  which  they  feared  might  ultimately  result 
in  universal  suffrage,  they  ousted  ^Ir.  Gladstone  from  power ;  and 
when  they  greeted  that  victory  with  tumultuous  applause,  nc  pre- 
sentiment crossed  a  single  mind  of  the  utter  ruin  of  their  hopes  and 
their  cause,  which  by  that  very  vv:tovy  they  had  accomphshed. 

Whatever  one's   own   political  views  may  be,  there  can 

hardly  be  any  doubt  that  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Cranbor/ie, 

General  Peel,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope — all  high-minded  and 

typical   Tory  gentlemen — were  perfectly  right   in   deploring 

the  measure  of  household  suffrage,  engineered  so  skilfully  by 

Disraeli  through  the  Commons.     Both  the  measure  itself  and 

the  manner  in  which  it  was  passed  (by  the  lladical  wing  of 

Mr.  Gladstone's  partjO,  constitute  not  only  a  Conservative 

surrender,  but  a  dereliction  of  public  duty,  infinitely  more 

outrageous  than  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  desertion  of  his  party  in 

favour  of  Cobdenism  in  1846  ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  able  to 

declare  that  he  had  become  a  convinced  free-trader,  whereas 

neither   Lord  Derby  nor  even   Mr.   Disraeli  could  honestly 

assert  that  they  had  become,  in  their  hearts,  Radical  reformers. 

Robert  Lowe's  opinion  of  this  surrender  never  changed  ;  he 

thought  then,  and  to  his  dying  day,  that  it  was  disgi-aceful  as 

well  as  indefensible. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  whose  quiet  al)ility  and  high  cha- 
racter were  of  material  assistance  to  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  '  education  of  their  party '  in  the  democratic 
direction,  kept  a  diary  of  the  events  of  1866  which  is  not 
without  political  interest.  But  everyone  must  share  in  the 
regret  of  his  biographer,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  that  this  diary 
was  not  continued  through  the  year  1867.  It  would  have 
been  interesting,  and  perhaps  instructive,  to  read  his  entries 
concerning  such  nights  in  the  Commons  as  that  on  which 
Lord  Cranborne,  to  whose  vacated  post  he  had  been  promoted, 
gave  such  vigorous  expression  to  his  opinions  on  that  '  policy 
of  legerdemain,'  which,  he  declared,  '  had  no  parallel  in  our 
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parliaiuentary  annals,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  mutual 
confidence,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  our  party  government, 
and  on  which  only  the  strength  and  freedom  of  our  represen- 
tative institutions  can  be  sustained.' 

When  the  Tory  lieform  Bill  emerged,  in  all  the  naked  sim- 
plicity of  its  unadulterated  Radicalism,  Robert  Lowe  could  not 
help  bantering  John  Bright,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Eeiorm 
agitation,  who  would  have  helped  Mr.  Gladstone  to  defeat  it 
but  that  the  psirty  would  not  follow  them. 

He  had  been  agitating  the  country  for  household  suffrage — not 
meaning,  as  we  see  by  his  conduct  this  session,  to  get  household 
suffrage.  He  has  got  it  now,  and  I  ask,  Is  he  of  opinion  that  it  is 
easy  to  stop  when  you  like  in  the  path  of  concession '?  The  hon. 
member  issomething  like  Don  Giovanni  — which,  by  the  way,  is  Italian 
for  .John.  The  Don  asked  the  Commendatore  to  supper  because  he 
thought  he  could  not  come ;  but  the  Commendatore  did  come.  He 
said  :  '  Do]i  Giovanni,  you  have  invited  me,  and  I  am  here  !  '  This  is 
very  much  the  position  of  the  hon.  member  for  ]3irmingham.  He 
invited  household  suffrage  and  it  has  come  ;  you  can  never  stop 
when  once  you  set  the  ball  rolling.  .  .  .  I  beliecc  it  irill  he  absolutely 
necessary  to  compel  our  future  masters  to  learn  their  letters. 

After  the  usual  pottering  between  the  two  Houses,  the 
Derby-Disraeli  Eeform  Bill  became  the  law  of  the  land  ;  Lord 
Derby,  with  his  usual  outspoken  indiscretion,  remarking  at  its 
final  stage  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  was  *  a  leap  in  the 
dark.' 

The  fact  was,  the  measure  had  been  so  entirely  remodelled 
in  a  Eadical  dii-eetion  that  Lord  Derby  might  have  been  for- 
given had  he  failed  to  recognise  it.' 

The  following  letter  to  Canon  Melville  refers  to  the  debate 
of  July  4,  on  the  amendment  in  favour  of  the  repr(iHontation  of 
minorities  by  means  of  the  cumulative  vote.     It  is  interesting 

'  II  was  wittily  said  that  the  only  word  of  tho  original  measure  left  was 
'  Whereas.'  There  will  be  found  an  admirable  abstract  of  tin;  Uepresentation 
of  the  People  Act  of  1867,  side  by  side  with  the  ovij^inal  licfoiiii  ]5ill  as  intro- 
iluced  by  Disraeli  in  March  1807,  in  the  Appendix  to  The  Jfisfurji  of  the  Uc- 
J'ormDiU.-i  of  ISGD  and  1807,  by  Homersham  Cox,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
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to  note  that  this  question  was  discussed  in  lioth  Houses  alto- 
gether independently  of  party  considerations  ;  for  not  onl}'  was 
Lowe  supported  hy  Mill  and  Professor  Fawcett,  hut  also  hy  Lord 
Cairns  and  Lord  Ihissell,  while  his  principal  opponents  were 
Disraeli,  Bright,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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liubcrt  Loive  to  Canon  Melville. 

itl  Lowndes  Square  :  August  12,  1H()7. 
]\Iy  dear  IMelvillo,— I  am  .yoing  to  day  to  Carlsbad  for  my  wife's 
health,  so  have  not  much  time  to  write.  I  am  not  in  Cairns's 
councils,  but  I  suppose  he  took  the  plan  because  Lord  Russell  was 
pledged  to  it.  It  is  bad,  because  it  gives  appai'eutly  more  than 
really,  relying  on  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  split  votes  of  the 
majority.  I  don't  think  anyone  in  either  House  understood  it.  I 
wrote  a  letter  signed  '  M.P.'  to  explain  it.  Gladstone  and  Bright 
spoke  very  ill,  with  much  vehemence,  and  no  ai'gument,'  and 
they  were  very  easy  to  show  up.  The  Ho  ise  also  seemed  pleased 
with  the  process. 

Always  very  truly  yours, 

R.  Lowe. 

The  autumn  of  1807  certainly  found  Piohert  Lowe  in  evil 
case  :  Mrs.  Lowe  was  seriouslv  ill,  her  once  fine  constitution 
and  strong  vitality  apparently  giving  way,  while  the  condition 
of  the  country  after  the  passage  of  the  Pveforn?  Bill  filled  him 
with  gloomy  apprehensions. 

Bohcrt  Loive  to  Henri/  Slicrbrooke  of  O.rton. 

Carlsbad  :  September  .'},  1867. 
]\Iy  dear  Henry,-  It  is  your  birthday,  and  though  to  you  and  me 
these  things  have  long  ceased  to  be  matters  of  congratulation,  I 
dare  say  you  will  not  object  that  I  should  remember  it.  I  have  just 
drunk  your  health  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  in  a  fearful 
compound  called  Melntiker,  which  is  made  somewhere  in  these 
parts  and  sold  for  wine.  I  am  here  for  my  wife's  health,  which  I 
suspect  will  not  be  much  benefited,  for  though  the  waters  may  do 
her  good,thelong  hot  journeys,  the  lowering  effectof  the  potation, and 

'  This  must  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  this  particular  debate ;  for  Lord 
Sherbrooke  was  clearly  alluding  to  Bright  and  Gladstone,  when,  in  a  previously 
(luoted  letter  to  his  Sydney  correspondent,  he  spoke  of  the  labour  of  addressing 
a  highly  critical,  assembly  in  face  of  the  greatest  orators  in  England. 
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a  not  very  gonorous  dietary  uill,  1  fear,  turn  tlie  scale  the  other  way. 
I  have  heen  taking  the  waters  for  conformity,  as  tlie  hiwyers  say  ; 
that  is,  to  prevent  some  disease  which  1  have  not  got,  hut  which  the 
doctors  think  I  may  have  some  day ;  I  don't  so  much  care  for  them, 
however,  as  for  the  heat  and,  above  all  things,  the  glare.  However, 
the  longest  lane  will  have  a  turning,  and  somewhere  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  next  week  I  hope  to  turn  iny  steps  homewards, 
and  trust  it  may  not  be  very  long  before  I  see  you  at  Oxton. 

I  know  no  news,  but  have  been  employing  myself  in  writing  an 
artiele  for  the  Quartcrlji  on  Trades'  Unions,  in  which  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  shown  some  daylight  through  those  august  institu- 
tions. 1  have  not  written  to  you  since  the  end  of  our  parliamen- 
tary campaign.  I  am  very  down-hearted  about  the  future  of  the 
country  ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  making  oneself  unhappy  so  you  have 
my  free  leave  to  say,  as  many  people  do,  that  it  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  and  does  not  make  the  least  difference.  I 
don't  feel  ({uite  sure  about  my  seat  at  Calne.  The  pig-sticking 
interest  has  all  gone  against  me,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between  them 
and  the  parson,  which  has  endetl  in  a  secession  from  the  Church, 
and  an  adoption  by  the  seceders  of  the  politics  of  Beales  and  Bright. 
So  if  the  University  of  London  don't  take  pity  on  me,  I  am  very 
likely  to  go  by  the  board.  The  immensely  increased  expense  of 
elections  seems  to  make  almost  any  other  constituency  impos- 
sible. Calne  has  increased  by  COO  voters,  everyone  of  whom  is 
venal. 

My  love  to  Louisa  and  Monsie. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

R.  Lowe. 

The  battle  with  democracy  had  been  fonglit  and  lost,  but 
Robert  Lowe,  though  defeated,  was  in  no  wise  disr;raceil.  With 
a  handful  of  supporters  he  had  withstood  the  two  greatest 
masters  of  the  House  of  Conunons  of  our  time.  One  govern- 
ment he  had  overthrown  ;  the  other  had  been  able  to  succeed 
only  by  tactics  which  were  denounced  in  no  measured  terms 
by  some  of  the  chief  men  on  its  own  side,  one  of  whom  sub- 
sequently became  Prime  Minisiei-  of  ''ilngland,  and  is  now  the 
honoured  leader  of  thr  Conservative  party.  It  is  difficult  in 
the  whole  of  our  parliamentary  annals  to  point  to  a  more 
striking  achievement. 
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APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTKK   XVIII 
Thk  Battle  with  Dkmocracy 

I.  A  Working  Man's  T>-ihutc 

AVhilk  tlio  passions  of  tho  mob  wvw  bcinj,'  iiiHaiiKMl  l»y  lutful  deuia- 
f,'o<jues  iij,'iiinst  tho  niiiu  whose  ciiiuc  it  wiisthiit  lie  hiul  dared  to  speuk  tho 
truth,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  ti;e  better  class  of  working  nion  weio 
quietly  forniin*,'  their  own  conclusions. 

From  tlje  correspondence  of  Mr.  Darker,  who,  starting  as  a  news-boy, 
attributed  his  rise  in  the  world  to  the  impression  madi'  up  on  him  by 
Mr.  Lowe's  speeches,  I  have  extracted  the  following : — 

Writing  to  Lord  Sherbrooke  on  June  29, 1890,  he  says:  'The  phraso 
'■  We  nmst  educate  our  masters  "  was  to  the  better  class  of  working  men 
worth  a  whole  colunm  of  flattery.  It  was  a  challenge  they  have  taken  u]i. 
It  may  suit  some  working  men  to  hear  a  man  say  '*  And  I.  too.  my  friends, 
am  one  of  yoxi ;  I  am  a  working  num."  But  having  lived  on  ancient  and 
modern  history  at  a  time  when  I  had  not  a  farthing  in  my  pocket,  and  did 
not  know  where  to  get  one,  I  object  altogether  to  the  exaltation  of  one 
class,  be  it  royal,  patrician,  or  plebeian.  '^i  is  a  danger-signal  to  any 
connnnnity.' 

On  another  occasion  he  uses  the  following  words  : — '  AVhen  the  masses 
of  this  country  are,  in  regard  to  their  intellect,  full\"  developed,  thoy  will 
speak  well  of  you,  and  not  without  reason.  Your  speeches  were,  among 
other  things,  a  challenge  to  the  Go\  ernment  to  educate  the  people,  and  a 
premium  on  Individualism.  They  were  the  latter  for  the  reason  that 
there  runs  through  them  a  frank  recognition  of,  and  a  wise  sympath\' 
with,  those  who  had  themselves  made  their  way  in  the  world.  As  to  your 
being  abused  for  speaking  of  corruption  and  venal  practices,  that  was 
absurdly  stupid ;  for  had  there  been  no  corruption,  no  venal  practices, 
why,  eighteen  years  after  you  spoke,  was  a  most  stringent  Act  against 
corrupt  practices  necessary,  and  why,  before  18G57,  if  there  were  no 
corruption,  did  we  so  often  hear  of  members  being  unseated  for  corrupt 
practices  ? ' 

Mr.  Barker  has  proved  himself  in  word  and  deed  a  stout  advocate  of 
the  working  claiases.  He  is  not,  however,  on  that  account  afraid  to 
denounce  the  prevailing  cant  as  to  the  '  working-man  member,'  and  his 
dishonest  appeals  to  the  self-lo\e  of  his  audience.  He  relates  that  when 
employed  in  a  newspaper  office,  orders  were  given  to  pinnt  the  following 
sentence  :  '  The  finest  and  most  intelligent  body  of  men  before  whom  I 
have  ever  been  privileged  to  stand  ;  '  '  and,'  continued  the  manager,  '  mak<-> 
two  level  lines  of  the  words  and  keep  them  standing,  for  they  will  come  in 
handy  whenever  the  gentleman  speaks.' 

'  It  was  not  until  the  sunniier  of  1890  that  I  came  into  contact  with 
Lord  iSherbrooke,'  adds  Mr.  Barker.     '  I  somehow  feared  to  approach  him 
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but  I  soon  learnt  that  tlicic  was  no  cause  for  my  hesitation.  I  found 
him  genial  and  courttons.  and  spent  a  nio8t  a<,Teeable  hour  in  conversation 
with  him.  As  I  h-ft,  I  said  I  was  j^'oinj,'  to  the  death-bed  of  a  fellow-clerk, 
whose  last  hours  were  sjuldencd  b\  the  prospect  of  a  parish  funeral.  Lord 
Slierbrooke  at  once  volvinteorod  his  assistance,  and  that  same  evening  I 
was  enabled  to  dispel  tiie  fc>rel)odinj,'3  of  my  dyinj,'  friend.' 


II.  '  Punch's  '  Trihutc. 

There  once  was  a  Hstic  liertormer 

Of  note  in  the  early  P.li. 
Than  whom  none  e'er  won  plaudits  warmer 

In  gladiatorial  war. 

lie  was  specially  valued  for  bottom, 
And  for  holdin<^  his  own  against  odds  ; 

And  his  foes,  once  in  chancery  he  got  'ein, 
Soon  measuM  d  their  length  on  tlie  sods. 

From  the  Robert,  his  full-length  cognomen, 

And  the  lily-white  thatch  of  his  nob, 
His  friends  of  the  fancy  and  foemen 

Entitled  him  wliite-headed  Bob. 

If  of  mauleys  you  wanted  the  strongest. 

The  best  sparring  skill  to  be  had. 
Pluck  and  wind  alike  safe  to  last  longest. 

Then  white-headed  Uob  was  the  lad. 

They  may  talk  of  "Westminster's  old  glories 
When  all  Europe  around  made  a  I'ing, 

Of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  tell  their  stories, 
Chatham's  reach,  Barre's  stop,  Windham's  swing. 

But  for  clean  sparring,  straight  shoulder  hitting, 
Quick  parry,  sharp  counter,  clean  throw, 

Against  all  of  long  standing  or  sitting, 
At  long  odds,  I'll  stand  on  Bob  Lowe. 

Who's  forgotten  lii  ^  mills  with  Bill  Gladstone, 

The  heaviest  weight  in  the  field? 
When  Bob  cheeked  him,  \V\\\  chaffed  the  lad's  tone, 

And  no  backers  he  had  when  he  peeled  ; 

But  he  found  his  own  stakes,  his  own  second, 
In  his  own  colours  came  to  the  scratch. 

And  in  more  rounds  than  Bill  would  like  reckoned, 
Proved  himself  at  the  least  Billv's  match. 
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Ami  when  Mill  was  walloped  hv  Henjy, 

Tlu!  artful  Caucasian  chicken  ; 
And  ho  could  not  get  his  revenge,  he 

Wo  know,  never  could  take  a  licking ; 

Up  came  Hob  Huiiling,  ganjo  as  a  pebble. 
And  knocked  I'enjy  all  round  the  ring, 

Till  his  backers  looked  black  as  the  Debbil, 
And  the  sponge  up  were  ready  to  Hing. 

In  these  days  of  crossings  and  dodgings, 

When  one  never  knows  who's  on  the  square ; 

When  folks  change  their  sides  like  their  lodgings, 
And  there's  all  kinds  of  fighting  but  fair, 

'Tis  a  comfort  to  have  honest  gripping, 
Hits  straight  from  the  shoulder  that  go ; 

No  s(juaring  the  fight  or  down-slipping : 

'Win  or  lose,  let's  fight  fair,'  says  ])ob  Lowe. 

Cads  and  costers  may  bully  and  bluster, 
And  call  him  bad  names  round  the  ring ; 

A  fig  for  the  dirty -faced  cluster. 

His  rule's  to  let  snobs  have  their  swing. 

But  John  Bull  prefers  things  on  the  square. 
Pluck  and  bottom  he  never  will  ban  ; 

And  when  all's  done  he'll  reckon  Bob  fair. 
And  an  out-and-out  game  lighting  man. 

And  if  'Varsity  graduates  of  London 

Are  looking  about  them  to  find 
How  to  get  all  their  brain-work  and  fun  done 

By  a  tongue  that  can  utter  their  mind. 

They  may  look  a  long  time  ere  tli.^y  hit 
On  one  who  such  nuiscle  can  .-.Iiow, 

One  for  truth's  stxu'dy  champion  so  fit. 
As  innch-abused,  honest  Bob  Lowe. 


PioicJi :  June  13,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

AFTER    NIAGAIl.V— THK    TWO    PROIJLEMS 

Primary  and  Classical  .Education.  An  Address  delivered  before 
the  Philosophical  Institution  of  I'ldinburgh,  Friday,  November  1, 
1807,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  TiOwe,  M.P. 

Middle  Class  and  Prima n/  Education. — Two  Speeches  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.,  delivered  at  the  Annual  ])inner  of 
the  Liverpool  Philomathic  Society,  and  at  the  Conference  on  I'-duca- 
tion  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  January  22  and  28,  18(58. 

Middle  Class  Education.  Endun'nient  or  Free  Trade. — By  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.     18(38. 

What  sJiall  toe  do  for  Ireland?  -The  Qiiarlerhj  lievieic,  No.  247. 
January  1868. 

The  great  conflict  with  clemocriicy  seems  to  have  cemented 
a  lasting  regard  and  friendship  between  Robert  Lowe  and 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whose  characters  and  ideals  were  in 
some  respects  diametrically  opposed. 

liobert  Loicc  to  Lord  Shafteshurij. 

34  Lowndes  Hiiuare  :  November  12,  18G7. 

My  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
noble  speech,  which  delighted  me  not  more  from  the  commanding 
ability  it  displayed,  than  from  the  honesty  and  courage  which  led  you 
to  tell  the  exact  truth  about  classes  to  whom  you  have  devoted  your 
life,  and  whom  everyone  but  you  has  combined  to  flatter  with  a 
fulsome  hypocrisy.  Cairns  borrowed  his  hobgoblin  argument  from 
Gibson,  who  took  it  from  Cobden,  who  took  it  from  Bentham — a 
nice  Tory  pedigree !  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  afraid  of  hobgoblins,  for 
the  ghosts  of  his  two  speeches  must  have  confronted  him  and  cried  : 
'  Hold  !  Hold  !  ' 

Believe  me,  always 

Yours  most  truly, 

RonEUT  Lowe. 
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On  October  (5  of  the  preceding  month,  Robert  Lowe  and 
Benjamin  Disraeli  wore  madeLL.D.'A  of  Edinbm'gh  Univer- 
sity. 

liohcrt  Love  to  Mrs.  BiUijurd. 

November  17,  1H67. 

I  was  on  the  wing  all  October  in  Westmoreland  and  Scotlantl, 
from  which  I  have  only  just  returned.  I  made  a  very  satisfactory 
campaign  in  I'klinburgh,  where  they  made  me  an  LL.D.  the  same 
day  as  Disraeli.  I  was  better  received  than  he,  which  must  have 
annoyed  him  very  mucb,  as  be  Avent  down  there  in  tbe  full  blaze  of 
his  ill-earned  success  to  r-'ceive  the  homage  of  Tories  and  Radicals 
united.  My  speech  was  one  of  the  most  successful  I  ever  made.  It 
has  indeed  created  a  perfect  furore,  and  is  regarded  with  the  utmost 
horror  by  schoolmasters  and  all  persons  who  make  their  living  by 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Robert  Jamieson  has  just  come  home — a  most  unwelcome  appari- 
tion ;  he  served  in  the  Colonial  Force  in  New  Zealand,  during  the 
war,  then  for  a  year  in  the  Dritish  aitillery.  He  was  discharged,  and 
has  now  come  back  to  me  apparently  unfit  for  anything.  What  evil 
that  I  have  done  has  ever  been  visited  upon  me  like  this  one  good 
action  ? 


I. — THE    PllOlILEM    OF    EDUCATION. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Maefie  of  J)regliorn,'  an  old  and  valued  parlia- 
mentary friend  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  who,  I  am  proud  to  think, 
has  taken  a  keen  personal  interest  in  this  work,  writes  (within 
three  weeks  of  his  eighty  second  year):  *I  regard  Lord 
Sherbrouke's  words:  **  ^^e  mist  educate  our  masters"  as 
among  the  finest  (uninspired)  words  ever  uttered.' 

Kn  jhtsHunt,  it  may  be  noted  that  Robert  Lowe's  words 
were  '  to  compel  our  future  masters  to  learn  their  letters ; ' 

'  As  tliese  pnj^es  were  passing  through  tlie  press,  the  news  arrivotl  of  Mr. 
Mucfic's  death  (February  17,  lK(i;j).  '  Mr.  11.  A.  Mactio,  of  Dreghoru,  CoUnton, 
near  Edinburgh,  died  yesterday  at  tlic  uge  of  H2.  He  \vas  a  son  of  Mr.  Jolm 
Maclie,  Provost  of  Ijfith,  wlui  welcoiuod  George  IV.  when  he  landed  at  that 
port  on  his  visit  to  Scothmt^  'n  IH'2'2.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  head  of 
the  firm  nf  Messrs.  Maclie  and  Sons,  sugar  refiners,  Liverpool,  but  retired  fron 
business  in  1871.  He  represented  the  Leitli  lUnghs  in  Parliament  in  the 
Liberal  interest  froni  18(58  to  1H7 4.  Sir  Thomas  M'Clure,  who  died  recently  at 
Colinton,was  a  sun-in-law  of  Mr.  Maclie.' — Tiines. 
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l)ut  the  phrase  as  Mr.  Macfie  gives  it,  *  educate  our  masters,' 
has  become  proverbial,  rind  comes  more  trippinj^dy  from  tlie 
tongue.  In  fact,  Disraeli's  *  I  had  to  educate  our  party,' 
and  Lowe's  *  We  must  educate  our  masters,'  are  perhaps 
two  of  the  most  oft-quoted  parliamentary  phrases  of  our 
time.  Tlie  meaning  ^Yas,  of  course,  that  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  handed  over  the  governing  power  in  the  State  to 
vast  masses  of  men  who  were  destitute  of  even  the  most 
elementary  education,  and  that  some  immediate  steps,  on  a 
large  national  scale,  would  have  to  he  taken  to  bring  the  new 
voters  at  least  within  the  pale  of  the  non-illiterate. 

But  when  Robert  Lowe  opened  what  I  may  call  his 
educational  campaign  at  the  Philosophical  Listitution  of 
J^ldinburgh,  he  had  nuide  up  his  mind  that  there  should  be 
reform  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom.  In  fact,  his 
addresses  at  Edinburgh  and  Livery  joI  comprise  a  remodelled 
scheme  of  education  for  all  classes  of  English  society — ui)per, 
middle,  and  lower — compelled  after  1807  to  live  under  a  demo- 
cracy. The  fact  that  he  considered  the  education  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  would  need  remodelling,  if  those  classes 
were  to  continue  to  have  any  political  influence  or  even  be 
enabled  to  maintain  tlieir  social  position,  has  been  largel}' 
overlooked.  It  was  this,  as  well  as  his  increasing  love  of 
science,  v.hich  induced  him  to  take  so  decided  a  stand  against 
the  classics.  He  believed  that  after  the  road  io  manhood 
suft'rage  had  been  definitively  taken,  it  was  suicidal  for  any 
class  in  the  community  to  devote  the  best  years  of  the  life  of 
its  young  men  to  the  study  of  two  dead  languages  and  to 
analytical  mathematics. 

It  was  not  that  he  did  not  vahie  and  even  love  these 
pursuits,  just  as  he  loved  tlie  stat<  of  society  of  which  they 
were  the  outcome  and  the  ornament,  lint  he  thought  tli}>t 
with  the  democvatisat'on  of  our  institutions  must  come  the 
democratisation  of  our  education.  Numbers  had  now  won  the 
day,  and,  armed  with  political  power,  the  Wiige-earning  millions 
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would  demand  of  the  men  of  his  own  class,  sons  of  the  landed 
gentry  educated  at  vast  expense  at  the  public  schools  and 
universities,  *  Wherein  consists  your  superiority  '? '  Every- 
thing and  everybody  would  be  brought  to  the  test  of  absolute 
iitilifij.  Napoleon,  he  reminded  his  Scottish  hearers,  had  made 
Laplace,  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  <jne  of  his  ministers, 
and  had  afterwards  declared  that  the  geometer's  only  idea  of 
transacting  the  business  of  his  department  was  with  reference 
to  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Lowe  then  passed  on  to  Latin  and  (jreek.  and,  as  we  know, 
declared  that  it  were  wiser  for  us  to  thoroughly  mastei-  our 
own  and  the  French  language,  paying  at  the  same  time  a 
splendid  tribute  to  modern  French  prose,  which,  as  a  form  of 
speech  and  expression,  and  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  might, 
well  take  the  place  even  of  Greek.     In  a  sternly  utilitarian 
fashion  he  discussed,  one  by  one.  all  the  branches  of  education 
l)est()wed  on  men  of  his  own  class.     Much  of  it  was  useless 
and  obsolete,  while  the  whole  ground  i)lan  and  scheme  was 
adapted  to  an  aristocratic,  not  a  democratic,  society.     Unless 
they  wished  to  abrogate  their  position,  it  was  necessary  they 
should  be  taught  something  about  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
in  London,  as  well  as  the  Archons  of  Athens  ;    they  must 
devote  their  school-davs  to    modern  rather  than  to  ancient 
geography.     It  was  rare  to  find  a  i)i'rson  who  knew  where  the 
various  colonies  of  Australia  are  situated.     Lord  Castlereagh 
was  said  to  have  given  Java  to  the  Dutch   because  he  could 
not  find  it  in  the  map  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  ignor- 
ance.    He  himself  heard  an  eminent  member  of  the  House  of 
Commcms  make  a  speech  in   which  it   was  manifest  that  he 
thought  Upper  Canada  was  nearest   the   mouth   of  the    St. 
Lawrence  and  Lower  Canada  higher  up  the  river.     With  the 
keen  touch  of  humour  which  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  he 
greatly  amused  his  Edinburgh  audience  l)y  an  allusion  to  the 
prevailing  Biblical  ignorance  of  his  educated  friends.     'You 
will  remember  that  'Mr.  Bright,  hi  last  session  of  Parliament, 
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denominated  certain  j^entlenien  by  a  name  derived  from  a  cave. 
"Well,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one  person  in 
twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew  anytling  about  the  Cave  of 
AduUam,  and  I  was  under  the  melancholy  and  cruel  necessity 
of  explaining  it  to  them,  and  of  pointinj];  the  arrow  that  was 
aimed  against  my  own  breast.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  the  '  catalogue  of  things,'  of 
which  the  average  highly-educated  Oxford  man  was  completely 
ignorant,  but  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  essential  in  a 
democratic  community.  Mr.  David  Douglas,  the  well-known 
Edinburgh  publisher,  who  had  been  introduced  to  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  after  this  lecture,  as  a  friend  of  Lord  Acton,  met  him 
in  1H!>0  at  onr  of  Lady  Pender's  receptions  at  Arlington  Street, 
and  reminded  b:.!  of  his  strictures  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
educated  classes,  .md  how  he  had  expressed  a  doubt  if  half-a- 
dozen  people  hi  the  room  could  tell  him  the  name  of  the 
county  in  which  the  borough  he  represented  was  situated. 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  says  Mr.  Douglas,  laughed  and  said,  *  Ah,  I 
dare  say  I  was  very  impertinent  in  those  dpys.' 

'  I  am  most  anxious  to  educate  the  lower  classes  of  this 
country,'  said  Lowe  in  conclusion,  '  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  the  power  that  has  passed,  and  perhaps  will  pass  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  into  their  hands.  I  am  also  anxious  to  educate, 
in  a  manner  very  different  h-om  the  present,  the  higher  classes 
of  this  countr}',  and  also  for  a  political  reason. 
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*I  confess,  for  mvself  that,  whenever  I  talk  with  an  intelli- 
gent  workman,  so  far  from  oeingable  to  assert  any  superiority, 
I  am  ahvays  tormented  with  the  conception,  "  what  a  fool  the 
man  must  think  me  when  he  linds  me,  upon  whose  educa- 
tion thousands  of  pounds  liave  been  spent,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  matters  which  experience  teaches  him,  and  which,  he 
naturally  thinks,  every  echicated  man  ought  to  know."  ' 

At  Liverpool  he  took  up  the  parable  of  middle-class  educa- 
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tion.  It  is  manifest  from  his  opening  remarks  that  Lowe 
was  greatly  disappointed  and  dei)ressed  by  the  absence  of 
public  spirit,  or  even  of  enlightened  self-interest,  in  the  great 
trading  and  shopkeeping  classes  of  this  country.  He,  a  man 
of  another  class,  trained  and  educated  from  boyhood  as  a 
younger  son  of  good  family,  had  unselfishly  fought  the  battle 
of  the  middle  class  against  both  the  political  parties.  *  I  was 
one  of  those,'  he  said — '  they  were  very  few  indeed — who  lifted 
their  voices  in  favour  of  the  middle  class,  not  so  much  for  their 
sake  as  for  the  sake  of  the  country.  ...  I  never  met  with  the 
Lilightest  encouragement  or  support  from  those  whose  cause  I 
was  pleadhig.  There  was  no  meethig,  and  no  demonstration, 
np  sympathy  of  movement  on  th  ir  part.' 

In  his  own  mind,  doubtless,  he  could  not  but  contrast  this 
treatment  wiJi  that  accorded  to  John  Bright,  a  typical  middle- 
class  man,  in  his  appeals  to  the  working  classes.  Probably 
at  this  time,  just  after  his  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  feeling  keenly  the  injustice  of  the  unpopularity  he  had 
earned  by  his  adherence  to  principle,  liobert  Lowe  was  some- 
what too  pessimistic ;  or,  rather,  the  political  shortcomings  of 
the  bourgeoisie  completely  overshadowed,  in  his  mind,  their 
negative  merits  as  a  class  and  their  individual  virtues.' 

Lowe  attributed  their  want  of  public  spirit,  their  negligence 
and  apathy  towards  the  national  needs,  to  their  impei'fect 
education  and  want  of  that  true  culture  which  should  raise 
men's  minds  '  above  the  business  of  everyday  cares.'  He 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  matter  of  education,  they  were  either 
content  with  the  narrow  teaching  of  so-called  '  commercial 
academies,'  which  comprised  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and 
book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry,  or  they  aped  the 
gentry  and  went  in  for  a  smattering  of  the  dead  languages. 

'  Lord  Ik'aconsficlil  describod  Cobdcii  as  the  greatest  political  character  the 
pure  middle  class  of  this  country  has  yet  produced.  Siuc^e  then  we  have  seen 
in  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  wise  and  prudent  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  a  time  of  ni  avc  nutional  i)eril,  a  man  of  a  most  restrained  hut  noble  tyi)e 
of  character,  whose  example  and  patriotism  will  yet  receive  their  due  recognition. 
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He  told  tUem  that  the  hitter  to  nuni  in  tlieiu  position  was 
worse  than  a  waste  of  time,  and  hrietly  reviewed  the  riirriciditni 
of  his  own  sehoohng,  advisinf;  them  to  avoid  it.  He  did  not 
(he  said)  wish  to  disparage  these  things,  '  for  all  knowledge, 
except  heraldry,  has  some  use.' 

Then    followed   a   memorahle   passage,    not  without  hio- 
graphical  interest : — 

First,  I  recommend  to  yom*  notice  a  subject  generally  overlooked 
in  oiu'  public  schools,  and  that  is — what  do  you  think? — the  English 
language  ;  the  language  of  Bacon  and  of  Shakespeare  ;  the  language 
of  Pitt  and  Charles  Fox  ;  the  language  of  Uyron  and  of  Shelley— a 
language  richer,  probably,  and  containing  more  varied  treasures  than 
the  treasures  contained  in  any  other  language — which  begun  to  be 
formed  and  fashioned  sooner  than  any  other  in  Europe,  except  tlie 
Italian,  which  it  surpasses  in  everything,  except  m  I'e  sound,  that 
constitutes  the  beauty  of  a  language.  Is  it  not  tir^e  that  we  who 
speak  that  language,  read  that  language,  so  mucJi  of  whose  success 
in  life  depends  on  how  we  can  mould  that  language  ;  we  who  make 
our  bargains  in  that  language,  who  make  love  in  it,  should  know 
something  about  it ;  that  our  care  should  not  bo  limited  to  the 
reading  of  penny,  threepenny,  or  even  sixpenny  newspapers ;  but 
that  we  should,  at  least  in  our  boyhood,  be  called  on  to  remember 
what  sort  of  writers  England  produced  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  ;  that  we  should  know  our  own  tongue  theoretically 
as  Avell  as  practically  .'  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience. 
During  the  last  two  years  that  I  was  at  school  I  was,  if  not  actually 
idle,  at  least  not  wholly  devoted  to  Latin  iind  Greek,  and  I  had 
some  qualms  of  conscience  on  the  subject.  But  there  was  a  certain 
bookcase  in  the  corner  of  the  study  which  was  full  of  standard  and 
sterling  English  books  ;  I  spent  my  time  in  reading  those  English 
l)Ooks,  and  I  felt  like  a  truant  and  ashamed  of  mvsclf  when  I  did  so, 
because  I  was  stealing  those  hours  from  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Clreek.  I  can  only  sa}  that  I  owe  my  success  in  lite  to  those  stolen 
hours  that  the  power  of  being  able  to  write  and  speak  my  native 
language  with  some  precision  and  force  has  been  more  valuable  to 
me  than  all  the  rest  I  have  learned.  No  man  can  imagine  till  he 
has  tried  how  great  is  the  improvement  he  can  effect  in  style  of 
speaking  and  writing  English  by  the  study  of  our  ancient  authors, 
full  as  they  are  of  obsolete  words  and  idioms.  I  do  not  say  that  one 
should  be  a  pedant,  and  use  them  in  writing  or  conversation,  but 
they  will  give  him  an  insight  into  the  tongue  and  a  power  of  using 
it   which  would  be   quite  hidden   from    him    unless  he  nuide  the 
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experiment.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  were  two  of  our 
greatest  poets  and  two  of  our  best  prose  writers,  at  least  of  the 
present  century.  Both  had  club  feet,  and  these  two  boys  were  con- 
fined for  several  years  to  their  rooms  on  account  of  these  club  feet, 
and  the  ill-advised  measures  which  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
deformity.  They  spent  their  time  in  devouring  all  the  English  books 
that  they  could  get  hold  of.  They  read  through  the  circulating 
libraries,  they  borrowed  from  their  friends  everything  they  could 
get,  and  the  consequence  was  that  both  turned  out  very  bad  Latin 
scholars,  and  no  (J reck  scholars  at  all,  but  they  became  the  two  best 
writers  of  the  luiglish  language  of  the  century. 

Lowe  urged  the  trading  classes,  as  strongly  as  he  had  urged 
the  gentry  and  professional  classes,  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  French  and  Gorman  languages  ;  the  latter  '  the 
language  of  a  people  already  great  and  destined  to  become 
greater.'  In  learning  these  languages  the  youth  should  have, 
instead  of  dry  and  stupid  books,  those  that  will  interest  and 
amuse  him.  '  If  you  want  to  teach  French  take  an  amusing 
French  novel ;  something  that  will  draw  him  on  and  be  a 
pleasure  and  delight  to  hhn,  instead  of  giving  him  some  insipid 
moralist  or  weary  tragedian.' 

But  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  teaching  of  the 
physical  sciences,  '  not  by  rote  as  a  matter  of  memory,  but  as 
a  study,  exercising  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind.' — '  To 
have  the  great  poetic  heart,'  says  Tennyson,  *  is  more  than 
all  poetic  fame.'  To  acquire  *  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,' 
remarked  Lord  Sherbrooke,  '  is  the  one  invaluable  thing  in 
life.'  His  contrast  between  science  and  the  classics  was  long 
remembered.  *  A  scrap  of  Tacitus,  a  page  of  Licimanus,  a 
mutilated  essay  of  Cicero  on  the  glory  for  which  he  lived  or 
the  republic  for  which  he  died,  have  become  inestimable- 
treasures.  The  Mahometans  of  the  East  and  the  Crusaders 
of  the  West  have  put  an  effectual  limit  on  classical  studies ; 
but  nature  is  boundless  and  inexhaustible.  Her  treasures  the 
wickedness  of  man  cannot  waste  nor  his  wantonness  dissipate.' ' 

'  In  a  still -remembered  speecli,  delivered  in  May  18G0  at  the  Civil  Engineers' 
banquet,  when  he  described  the  classical  studies  as  'A  minute  analysis  of  the 
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Eobert  Lowe's  views  on  eiulowment  or  free-trade  in 
education  are  well  known.  Endowment,  he  said,  was  *  tlie 
opium  that  puts  all  exertion  to  sleep.'  Endowed  institu- 
tions were,  as  Turgot  had  declared,  '  hospitals  in  which  there 
are  more  physicians  than  patients.' 

But  Lowe's  own  epigrams  are  more  telling  even  than 
Turfot's.  By  means  of  endowments,  he  had  said  at  Edinburgh, 
The  EtufUiili  UnircrsiticH  had  loaih'd  the  tJirc  in  Jdrour  of  the 
dead  lan;ina;i('^.  '  Kiuhnved  scJiools  arc  the  eldest  sonn  nj' 
edneat'ton.  There  are  very  few  men  who  would  not  rather 
have  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  leisure,  though  with  the 
perfect  consciousness  that  the  abilities  they  possess  will  rust 
and  the  reputation  they  might  have  mad?,  will  be  gained  by 
others  less  fortunate  in  worldly  possessions,  than  descend  into 
the  arena  and  compete  successfully  with  all  comers.' 

Though,  like  the  poor,  the  middle  classes  had  been  largely 
defrauded  of  educational  endowments,  they  were  better  without 
them  so  long  as  they  possessed  self-reliance  and  manly  enter- 
prise.    These  were  his  closing  words  : — 

I  am  not  here  to  flatter  anybody.  They  [the  middle  classes] 
want  culture,  they  want  refinement,  compared  with  the  same  classes 
in  other  countries.  They  want  elevation  of  mind,  and  they  want  to 
be  told  that  money  is  not  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  life.  They 
want  to  have  their  morals  raised,  and  their  sense  of  honour  developed. 
I  allude  to  no  particular  case  ;  but  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
honour,  but  a  question  of  the  narrowest  pecuniary  interest,  that  the 
character  of  English  commerce  should  remain  unstained  and  un- 
sullied. 

In  his  paper  on  Endowment  and  Free  Trade,  Eobert  Lowe 
perhaps  carried  his  antipathy  to  educational  endowments  too 
far  ;  if  so,  he  made  amends  by  his  generous  inconsistency  in 
devising  1,000^  to  the  London  University  for  the  advancement 

forms  of  expression  and  the  modes  of  thought  which  were  used  by  people  many 
thousand  years  ago,  and  concerning  which  there  was  much  controversy  and 
no  certainty  would  be  arrived  at.'  Even  Lowe's  intimate  friends,  such  a;* 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  the  Master  of  Balliol,  disliked  this  renewed 
attack  on  the  classics. 
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of  scientific  studies.  It  is  interesting;  to  note  that  tlio 
Sherbrooke  Prize  for  18f)5  will  he  <:];iven  for  the  best  orij^in.al 
essay  on  the  results  of  *  An  Original  Research  in  any  Depart- 
ment of  the  Science  of  Public  Health.' 

"With  ref^ard  to  primary  education,  LoAve  proclaimed  that 
a  national  system  should  be  forthwith  established.  It  was 
imperative  that  we  should  educate  our  future  masters.  He 
referred,  not  without  commendation,  to  the  Bill  that  had 
then  been  recently  introduced  in  the  Victorian  Legislative 
Assembly  by  the  Attorney-General,'  whom  he  justly  described 
as  '  a  gentleman  of  great  influence.'  Such  a  measure  was 
essential  in  that  colony,  for  they  had  universal  suffrage ;  it 
would  be  equally  essential  here.  But  he  repeated  in  the 
clearest  terms  that  in  England  he  would  have  preferred 
private  enterprise  and  the  voluntary  schools  to  a  general 
system  of  State  Education  but  for  the  recent  political  changes 
introduced  by  a  so-called  Conservative  Government. 

II. — THE    PROliLEM    OF    IRELAND, 

The  other  problem  which  engrossed  the  mind  of  Robert 
Lowe  after  the  country  had  been  compelled  to  '  shoot  Niagara,' 
was  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  average  intelligent  Englishman  would  probably  declare 
that  Lowe  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  that  band  of  Liberal 
Mhiisters  who  thought  that  by  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church 
we  should  settle  the  Irish  question.  It  is  true  that  he  sup- 
ported that  measure ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  he  was  under  no 
delusion  as  to  its  being  a  panacea  for  Irish  grievances.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Sir  William  Smith,  the  learned 
and  distinguished  editor  of  the  Qiiartcrli/  Rciieiv,  for  calling  my 
attention  to  the  remarkable  article  contributed  by  Robert  Lowe 
to  that  periodical  for  Jarmary  1868,  entitled  '  What  shall  we 

'  Mr.  George  Higinbotham,  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria. 
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<1()  for  Ireland  ?  '  AVliilc  lie  was  writing  it,  the  Fenian  orga- 
nisation was  very  aetive.  Lowe  always  held  the  Fenians  in 
Hupreme  contempt,'  and  in  previous  sessions  of  Farlianient 
he  had  spoken  his  mind  very  freely  on  Irish  matters.  Ahout 
this  time  the  artist  Itedgrave  records  in  his  diary  that  he  met 
his  '  old  chief '  among  the  visitors  at  Ilattield  House,  where 
the  subject  of  Fenianism  was  evidently  discussed. 
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January  IStlt,  1868. — Returned  from  a  two  or  three  dajs'  visit 
to  Hatlield,  where  I  found  a  large  party,  pleasant  conversation,  and 
the  usual  kindly  hospitality  of  the  host  and  hostess.  There  were 
many  visitors,  among  them  my  old  chief,  ^Ir.  Lowe,  Count  btrze- 
lecki,  etc.  Mr.  Lowe  told  many  excellent  stories  and  flavoured  his 
conversation  with  clever  antithetical  quotations  and  remarks. 

He  said  that  shortly  before  he  left  home  his  servant  announced 
two  visitors,  and,  following  the  man  through  the  door,  two  persons 
entered  the  room,  one  carrying  the  other  in  his  arms.  The  one  who 
was  the  porter  seated  his  burden  in  a  chair,  carefully  wrapped  its 
lower  limbs  in  a  spotted  railway  wrapper,  and  then  stood  aside,  when 
the  other,  who  was  the  spokesman,  began  to  explain  to  Mr.  Lowe 
that  they  were  about  to  hold  a  public  meeting  to  repudiate  Fenianism ; 
that  they  expected  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  take  the  chair, 
and  that  they  hoped  ^Ir.  Lowe  would  be  present  at  the  meeting.  '  I 
shall  do  no  such  thing,'  said  he  ;  'I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is 
necessary  for  Englishmen  to  repudiate  any  complicity  with  arson, 
lire-raising,  or  murder.  Besides,  d(  is  it  not  occur  to  you  that, 
pending  the  trial  of  these  men,  such  meetings  are  likely  to  support 
their  declaration  that,  with  such  public  demonstrations,  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  a  fair  trial  *? '    The  spokesman  replied  that  it  really 

'  Lord  Beaconsfiekl,  according  to  Loi'd  Konald  Gower  (My  Reminiscences, 
p.  548),  took  a  much  more  serious,  not  to  say  melodramatic  view  of  the  Fenian 
rising  in  Ireland  :  '  Only  three  men,'  he  said,  '  succeeded  in  stopping  it ;  those 
three  men  were,  Mayo,  Hardy,  and  I.'  Of  the  history  of  how  that  movement 
was  stopped — partly,  it  seems,  by  paying  well  some  informers  in  Ireland  -  no 
one  will  ever.  Lord  13eaconsfield  said,  know  the  truth  ;  for  '  Mayo  is  dead. 
Lord  Cranbrook  never  writes  about  anything,  and  I  have  not  kept  a  single  note 
or  even  a  memorandum  of  that  most  strange  and  curious  time.  Cluseret,'  he 
said  (afterwards  the  Communist  general),  'we  had  watched  in  his  London 
lodgings,  and  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Ireland  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  rebellion,  he  was  neatly  stopped.'  '  How  Dizzy,'  adds  Lord  Konald, 
'  must  have  enjoyed  all  th*"  mystery,  and  the  almost  halo  of  romance,  that 
shrouded  that  mysterious  history  of  what  was  very  nearly  being  as  serious  a 
rising  in  Ireland  as  that  of  17UB  ! ' 
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had  not  ncniiTod  to  liiin  in  tluit  light,  and  hcinj,'  hundlcd  np  in  the 
arms  oFhis  importer,  lie  Id't  without  furtlicir  argument.' 

The  diiy  hid'orc  tills  coiivoi'SJitioii   took  pliicc,  Lowo  wrote 
!iH  follows  to  Sydney  : — 

llolx'.rl  Loire  to  Mrs.  BKli/nnl. 

HiitCicId  :  .laniuuy  17,  IHCiH. 
There  is  litths  stirring  here.  The  winter  has  been  more  than 
usually  gloomy,  and  all  mankind  have  ahandoned  themselves  to  a 
ibolish  terror  of  thes(;  wretched  Fenians,  whom  I  regard  with  great 
eontemi)t.  My  wife  is  not  yet  out  of  bed  ;  after  nine  weeks  the  gout  is 
only  just  subsiding.  T  sluill  not,  T  think,  stand  for  Calne  again.  1 
believe  I  shidl  coiner  in  f(ir  the  Ijondon  University,  a  ver\  good  seat, 
and  one  whieh,  once  got,  I  am  likely  to  hold.  1  saved  them  I  think, 
last  year,  from  compulsory  union  with  Durham,  so  that  virtu(!  is 
lik(dy  to  be  reward«!d  liy  tlujm  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  it  was 
i)y  the  good  people  of  Sydney  twenty  years  ago. 

The  aitiele  '  \\'\vdt  shall  wo  do  for  Ireland  ?  '  was  ostensibly 
a  review,  or,  riither,  a  lon^^thy  commentary,  on  three  ptibli- 
cations — Lord  Duirerin's  ContrihutioiiH  fo  an  IiKjiiivn  hitu  Ihc 
Stdtr  of  In-hiiid ;  The  IrinJi  in  Aim  rim  ^y  J.  F.  ^hicguire, 
M.P  ;  and  .1  fnr  \Vor<h  on  the  rehifion  of  l.nudlord  and  Tenant, 
by  tlio  Earl  of  lioss.  Jint  the  real  value  of  the  article  is  that 
it  contains  Lowe's  own  contribution  to  this  nover-endinj^  Irish 
discussion.  Morciover,  he  was  impelled  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  not  by  the  wide-spread  ahum  of  Fcnianism,  but 
by  his  clear  prevision  that  the  Keform  Bill  of  1867  would  in- 
evitably increase  our  dilliculties  with  rej^ard  to  the  j^overinuent 
of  Ireland.  It  may  be  surmised  that  this  view  of  the  question 
had  been  brought  home  to  him  by  his  friend  and  political 
follower  the  late  Sir  William  Gregory,  who  was  then  member 
for  Galway,  and  who  went  into  the  Cave  of  Adullam  because 
he  realised  that  any  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  UKiant 
the  *  swamping '  of  the  loyal  and  cultured  minority  of  Ireland. 

Isaac  Butt,  on  taking  up  Home  Rule,  had  said  that  a 
democratic  franchise  would   giv(!  him  eighty   followers,  and 

'  liicliard  Redgrave  :  a  Memoir,  p.  227. 
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with  tlii'sc!  at  liis  back  any  niuii  could  paralvKc  Hio  Kiij^'Iisli 
rarliaiiuiiit  il"  it  rcfiiscd  to  ^M-aiit  tins  practic-al  iii(l('[)«'ii(l»'ncc  of 
Ireland.  Tiiis  ^fr.  I'arncllattrruiirds  [(roved  todcnioiiHtratioii. 
Ivobcrt  Lowe  also  perceived  tho  daiij^'cr ;  antl  thus  it  was  tin; 
llefonii  l»ill,  and  not  tlu;  oiitl»reak  of  l-'enianisni,  which  ciiiised 
him  to  propound  th"  (jiiery,  '  What  shall  we  do  for  Ireland  ".' ' 
'rii((  (|iiestion  is  HO  ali-inipoitant  that,  to  avoid  any  niis- 
understandin;^  ov  wronj^  inttirpretatioii,  it  has  seemed  well  to 
make  the  followinj^  extracts;  merely  siipi)lyin;^  a  li<adinj^  to 
(.acli. 

Iirhniil  (did  iJic.   Colonics. 

Irchmd  is  the  i)r()I)1(.'iii()f  problems  to  the  J'^ii^dish  statesiiiiui.  In 
its  future,  tlie  future  of  our  empire,  of  our  riu*e,  of  our  ci\  ilisiiUon  is 
w  liipped  up.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  do  jiot  sullicieiitly  estinuito 
tb(!  enormous  interval  between  our  relations  to  Ireland  and  those 
towards  IIk^  den  rest  nnd  most  favoured  dejx  iidency  of  the  Jlritish 
(Vown.  Much  as  wt^  miiy  talk  of  our  colonies,  they  are,  after  all, 
Justly  called  by  our  law  the  forei^'u  dominions  of  her  Majesty. 
They  are  subject,  iiuleed,  to  the  control  of  Parliament,  but  that  con- 
trol is  rapidly  becominfi;  merely  nominjil.  If  the  nuitter  is  closely 
oxtuained  tbe  ben(!fits  we  derive;  from  theiu  arc  far  less  than  the 
benefits  tb(!y  receive  from  us.  .  .  .  If  W((  once  taxeil  them,  they  now 
heavily  tiix  us.  'J'he  United  Kini^dom  is  tbe  Cinderella  who  does 
all  tbe  work  of  the  Imperial  household.  The  faiiy  tale  is  reversed 
and  the  youn<,'er  sisters  have  enslaved  tlu;  elder.  .  .  .  It  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  impressed  on  tbe  mind  of  l'Ji;j;land  that  Ireland  is  not 
a  colony  ;  never  can  be  treated  as  a  colony  ;  never  can  be  for  weal 
or  for  woe  anything'  else  than  an  inte,i,Mal  and  vital  part  of  the 
British ein[)ire,  whose  union  and  amalj^'amation  with  ( 1  leat  iJritain,  so 
far  from  being  like;  tbe  union  or  indepemh'iice  of  a  colony,  a  matter 
of  small  account,  is  a,  matter  which  we  cannot  permit  for  a  single 
moment  to  bo  called  in  (juestion.  This  diU'ereiice  belwi-en  Ireland 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  dep»nds  on  its  proximity  to  us.  If 
Cato  could  work  upon  tlie  fears  and  passions  of  tbe  lioman  Senate 
by  exhibiting  to  them  tbe  figs  which  be  liad  gathered  with  bis  own 
hands  at  Carthage,  only  three  diiys  s;iil  from  tbe  Tiber,  what  should 
be  the  feelings  of  an  English  i)arliament  when  the  distance  is 
measured  by  three  hours  instead  of  three  days  V  Were  Ireland  a 
country  ca|)able  of  maintaining  itself  in  independence,  tbe  case  might 
be  likened  to  that  of  tbe  dominions  of  the  I'lantageiiets  in  I'' ranee  ; 
but  we  know  only  too  well  from  the  violent  factions  which  divide 
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the  country,  from  its  poverty  and  the  large  portion  of  it  that  lies, 
and  probably  always  must  lie,  useless,  that  its  strength  is  in  no 
proportion  to  its  size  ;  and  that  if  it  ceased  to  be  the  partner,  on 
perfectly  efjual  terms,  of  the  empire  of  Great  Dritain,  Ireland  would 
infallibly  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  power  who  would  use  it  as  a 
post  from  which  to  direct  attacks  upon  our  coast  and  our  commerce. 


An  Irish  rarlimiicnt. 

An  Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green  must  inevitably  mal\o 
shipwreck  on  one  of  two  dangers.  If  confined  within  safe  limits, 
that  is,  to  matters  purely  local,  it  would  be  worthless  for  the 
purposes  of  government,  and  only  useful  for  the  ends  of  agitation 
and  treason. 

If  it  had  full  powers,  the  separation  of  the  two  islands  would  bo 
its  inevitable  result.  The  first  effect  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union 
would  be  to  withdraw  from  Ireland  the  vei'y  substantial  power  she 
possesses  over  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  to  offer 
instead  an  illusory  power  of  disposing  of  her  own.  We  say  an  illu- 
sory power,  for  though  in  Parliament  all  Irish  questions  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  merely  questions  between  England  and  Ireland,  in 
Ireland  everybody  knows  that  these  questions  are  really  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  subjects  of  daily  and  bitter  contention  between  Irish- 
men themselves.  Instead  of  being  the  antagonist  or  oppressor  of 
Ireland,  the  mission  of  England  mainly  consists  in  preventing 
Irishmen  from  fighting  out  in  pitched  battles  and  with  deadly 
weapons  the  question  which  it  is  proposed,  as  a  panacea  for  Irisii 
ills,  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  Irish  people.  .  .  .  When  Ireland 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a  domestic  Legislature,  the  Protestants  put 
a  price  on  their  support  of  the  English  connection  such  as  no 
party  ought  to  have  asked,  and  no  just  nation  ought  to  have 
conceded.  In  return  for  their  services  in  preserving  Ireland  to  us 
they  claimed  absolute  political  and  social  supremacy,  a  reign  of 
privilege  for  the  one  faith,  of  proscription  and  degradation  for  the 
other.  Those  days  are  gone,  never  to  return.  The  danger  now  is, 
just  the  contrary  :  not  that  we  should  trample  on  the  Catholic^ 
but  that  we  should  alienate  the  Protestant. 

TJie  Meaning  of  Separation. 

The  problem  which  Ireland  presents  is  not  one  of  abstract 
justice  but  of  political  expediency ;  not  what  may  be  claimed  as  a 
right  by  those  who  deny  us  any  right  at  all,  but  what  is  necessary 
if  we  would  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire,  and  its 
present  positi(m  among  the  Powers  of  the  World.     The  fundamental 
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principle  is  that  under  no  conceiviil»le  circumstances  would  Kn<;,'land 
be  justilied  in  entertaininji;  for  a  siii<,'le  nionu'iit  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
menibernient  of  the  J'luipire  as  would  he  involved  in  the  political 
separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  We  do  not  treat 
Ireland  as  a  dependency,  we  do  not  exercise  domination  over  her. 
We  ;,'ive  the  Irish  an  influence  over  the  government  of  Great 
Brit,  in,  reference  heing  had  to  the  size,  population,  and  wealth  of 
the  two  countries,  fully  equivalent  to  that  which  we  exercise  over 
her.  No  Irishman  labours,  as  such,  under  any  disability.  Dives  lias 
taken  Lazarus  into  partnership,  bat  Lazarus  will  have  none  of  it ; 
he  demands,  under  threat  of  the  direst  ven{,'eance,  to  be  left  in  the 
solitary  possession  of  his  rags  and  his  dunghill ;  he  wants  no  im- 
provement ;  his  sole  desire  is  separation.  It  is  all  an  alVair  of 
sympathies,  antipathies,  and  genealogies.  Good  is  not  good  if  it  is 
English  good  ;  evil  is  not  evil  if  it  is  Irish  evil. 


i 


\- 


Lowe  passed  in  review  the  various  remedies  proposed  by 
English  reformers  for  Irish  grievances — not  one  of  which  did 
he  think  in  any  way  touched  the  disease.  The  agrarian  rc'f(  )rms 
of  Mill  and  Bright  (since  carried  into  hiw  by  Mr.  Gladst.)ne, 
Lord  Ashbourne  and  others)  meant  the  wresting  of  the  land 
from  its  present  owners,  often  men  of  enlightenment  as  well 
as  of  wealth,  and,  by  means  of  State  subsidies  or  loans,  trans- 
ferring it  to  a  number  of  poor,  ignorant,  and  grasping  Celts. 
On  this  point  he  quoted  with  warm  approval  the  words  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith.  As  to  tlu;  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church,  that 
might  be  a  measure  of  abstract  justice  gratifying  to  the  moral 
sense  of  English  reformers,  but  it  would  not  have  the  slightest 
effect  in  removing  Irish  disaffection. 

Ilobert  Lowe  then  formulated  liis  own  scheme.  Briefly,  it 
was  to  uphold  at  all  hazards  and  with  unflinching  determination 
the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  we  owe  to 
the  commanding  genius  of  William  Pitt ; '  the  only  thing  to  be 
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'  It  is  a  very  supRestive  si^n  of  the  times,  to  liiul  two  such  able  and 
essentially  Liberal  statesmen  as  liord  llosel)ery  and  the  Duke  of  Avf^yll  vicing 
with  one  another  in  their eulo{,'ies  of  Pitt,  Lord  Itoseliery's  brief  butadniiiiible 
biography  is  hardly  more  convincing  than  the  few  pregnant  passages  in  the 
remarkable  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  just  published  Unseen  Founda- 
tions of  Socii'fi/. 
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(loTiG  was  to  coi.iplc'tc  his  p(3Hcy  by  suhsidisiiig  the  Irish 
priesthood.  This  hist  measure,  Lowe  pointcid  out,  togetlif  * 
with  the  einnneipation  of  the  Koinaii  Cathohe  laity,  couiprised 
the  conditions  on  which  Pitl  received  the  supi)ort  of  the  Irish 
Bisliops  to  the  Union;  wo  liad  as  yet  only  tardily  redeemed 
half  our  pledjJte.  Lowe  (juoted  the  historic  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzjj;erald,  tlie  Kni«j;ht  of  Kerry,  to  Sir 
Eohert  Peel  : — 
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]\[r.  Pitt,  contcinplatinj;  the  iidierent  distractions  of  Ireland  u;v,i 
well  knowin*,'  the  iiupossihility  'if  remedying,'  then)  throu^di  a  move 
domestic  parliament,  devised  the  nohle  expedient  of  elevatin<i:  the 
smaller  country  hy  a  eomprehensive  identification  with  I'in^^dand, 
ineliidiug  the  totiil  abolition  of  all  civil  and  ixjliticiil  disahilitiea 
founded  on  reli<;i()us  ,i,M-ounds.  That  such  were  his  purposes  I  can 
testify ;  they  wer«'  couuuunicated  to  me  most  unreservedly  by  Lord 
Coiiiwallis.  1  hold  in  my  hands  a  confidential  letter  from  Lord 
Castlerea.Ljh,  dated  June  2'2,  1802,  recoi^nisiujf  the  pled^jjes  <,'iven  at 
the  L'niou  to  the  lioman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  for  whieb  they  gave 
valuable  consideration  in  their  support  of  that  measure  (without 
which  it  could  not  have  been  carried),  aiul  further  instructing  mo  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  heads  of  Uieir  hierarchy  to  a  delay  in 
performance  of  the  euga,L,a'ment  made  to  them  hy  Mi'.  I'itt's  Ministry 
for  the  endowment  of  their  Church.  In-.  Moylan,  a  justly  venerated 
prelate,  had  then  recently  intimated  to  Lord  Cornwallis  the  clieerful 
acquiescence  of  the  Konum  Catholic  bishops  in  the  endowment  of 
their  Church. 


No  man  of  the  slightest  [)()litical  kiu)wledge  can  doubt  that,  but 
for  the  King's  illness  and  his  necessary  withdrawal  from  power, 
!Mr.  Pitt  could  immediately  after  the  Union  have  carried  through 
I'arliament  with  an  overwlulming  majority  of  both  Houses  bis 
nu'asures  for  the  complete  pohtical  relief  of  tlui  Koman  Catholics 
and  the  endowment  of  their  Church. 


Iiobert  Lowe  further  (juoted  from  the  speech  of  Lord 
Castlereafj;li  in  the  Phmse  of  Connnons  (May  20, 1810)  to  prove 
that  a  disthict  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  to  the  effect 
that  after,  and  as  a  eonseipience  of,  tlie  Union  wc  were  pledged, 
first  to  the  political  enianci[)ation  of  the  llonnui  Catholic  laity 
in  Ireland,  and  secondly  to  a  State  provision  for  the  clergy. 
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The  Hoii-liilliluiL'iit  of  this  hitter  pU;(l<^e  was,  he  tleclared, 
the  only  Irish  <;rit'Viince  that  he  could  for  a  moment  recog- 
niwe.  lie  admitted  that  owhig  to  the  dehiy  tlie  suhject  was 
lu'dged  round  with  imreasiii;,'  dillliculties.  The  Irish  priest- 
hood mi^ht  now  refuse  endownu^nt  from  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, knowing  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Itepealof  tlie  Tnicm,  they 
could  exact  what  terms  they  liked  from  their  instruments  in 
College  Green.  This  did  not  affect  the  (juestion.  If  they  and 
tlmir  flocks  saw  that  we  meant  resolutely  to  uphold  Pitt's  policy 
and  to  fulfil  his  [)kdges,  they  would  in  time  come  round  and 
he  of  a  more  loyal  and  reasonahle  mind. 

As  to  Fcnianism,  he  commented  on  it  with  spleiulid 
contempt.     It  was  simply  a  )>!ague  that  must  he  stamped  out. 

Supposr  tlusc!  rc'iklt'ss  iiilvcntiiirrs  to  ^fuiii  theii-  ciids;  suppose 
tlic  iiR'diiitin.n-  and  pucilyin^'  [H)\vt'r  of  I'lii^dainl  suddenly  witiidniwn, 
whut  fulurc  would  bo  optn  lor  ircljind".'  A  total  wreck  of  all  pro- 
perty and  credit;  a  dcspcriitc  civil  war  which  would  soon  show  the 
world  how  entu'cly  the  mission  of  lin,i,diind  had  heen  one  of  peace 
and  conciliation  ;  and  ultiniiite  subjection  to  some  foreign  power 
whoso  rule  would  toiicli  IrehuKl  llie  real  meanin;L(  of  the  complaints 
made  in  her  name  u^^^ainst  us  with  so  much  levity  and  so  much 
injustice.  'I'he  (lilVeicnci  between  the  state  of  peace  and  order  in 
winch,  contrary  to  tiio  desiro  of  so  many  of  her  })e()[)h',  wo  nuiintain 
her,  and  the  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  iiiin  \\v  have  described,  is  the 
measure  of  the  obligations  of  Ireland  to  this  country. 


AITI^NDIX    TO   CllAI'IKft    XIX 

l,(ii!i>  Shkkiii!o<uu;  am>  Sii!  Wii.MAM  Smitm 

Silt  Wn.i.iAM  Smith's  mccoiiiu  of  liis  rcliUious  witli  Lord  Sherbrooko  is 
unl  withoiU  litcrarv  intcicsi.  niul  il  tells  the  siuiie  unvaryiuf,'  Ktoi;\  of  tlio 
kimbu'ss  aud  considci'iition  ol'  tlic  latter  lui'  otliei's  :  — 

'  i  made  the  actjuaiutiince  of  Mr.  Jioberl  Lowe  in  18").").  I  rro(iuently 
stayed  with  him  at  the  coiuitrv  house  ol'  our  common  I'rionds,  Mr.  aud 
Mrs.  (Jrote,  at  Harrow  Clreeii,  which  was  oidv  live  miles  from  his  house  at 
Caterham,  where  1  also  often  visited  him.  Our  acijuaiutauce  soon  ripened 
into  intiiuacv.  au<l  accordiu^dv,  wheu  Mr.  Murray  otfered  me  the  Kilitor- 
ship  of  the  (Jiiartcrlij  lirviitr  in   IKtiT,  .Mr.    I. owe  was  the   lirst  person 
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whom  I  consulted  whether  I  should  accept  it.  From  the  memoranda  I 
made  at  the  time  I  find  that  Mr.  Lowe  said,  "  Mr.  Murray  could  not  have 
made  a  better  choice."  The  only  difficulty  which  he  saw  in  my  acceptinjjt 
Mr.  Murray's  proposal  was  that,  in  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of 
new  periodicals,  the  Quartcrlij  coidd  not  be  expected  to  maintain  its 
former  circulation,  and  that  a  decrease  in  its  sale  might  be  attributed  to 
me.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  reconnnended  me  to  accept  the  Editor- 
ship, and  promised  to  assist  me  in  writinj^  articles  for  the  Review.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  opposition  to  the  Liberal  Government,  having  been 
chiefly  instnnnental  in  forming  the  "Cave"  which  turned  out  Lord  RussoU'w 
Government  on  the  l^eform  Bill.  His  first  article  in  the  Review  appeared 
in  July  1867,  and  was  entitled  "  Reform  Essays."  His  second  was  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  on  Trades  Unions.  His  third  was  in  January 
1868,  entitled  "  What  Kuall  sve  do  for  Ireland?  " — in  which  he  advocated 
the  payment  of  the  Roman  C  atholic  clergy.  Shortly  after  this  he  accepted 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  from  this  time  his  connection  with  the  Conservative 
Review  naturally  ceased. 

'  In  all  my  transactions  with  him  in  connection  with  the  Review,  I 
foimd  Lim  most  reasonable,  and  ready  to  adopt  any  suggestion  which  [ 
might  make.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  an  article  which  I  did  not  thinU 
suitable  for  the  Review  ;  and  instead  of  complaining,  as  men  of  less  abihty 
have  frequently  done,  he  at  once  acquiesced  in  my  decision,  saying  — "  You 
are  the  best  judge  of  what  is  suitable  for  the  Review,"  and  this  produced 
no  breach  in  our  friendship.' 
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The  Nemesis  which,  as  Rohcrt  Lowe  Immorously  reniinded 
his  elder  hrothor,  follows  those  politicians  who  play  fast  and 
loose  with  their  principles  (he  put  it  in  a  more  homely  way), 
swiftly  overtook  Lord  Derhy.  His  Toryism  was  in  reality  com- 
prised in  his  chivalrous  admiration  and  love  for  the  Church, 
buttressed  hy  some  not  uniidturu'l  h-ympathy  for  his  order ; 
otherwise  he  was  hy  traininf^  and  habit  of  mind  a  pure  Wlii^'. 
Early  in  his  political  career  he  had  severed  himself  from  the 
Whigs  simply  because  he  considered  Lord  John  Kussell  had 
'  upset  the  coach '  hy  the  attempt  to  reduce  and  secularise;  tlu^ 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church — or,  as  he  himself  character- 
istically expressed  it,  by  the  *  thimble-rij:; '  over  the  Tithes  Bill. 
After  that  eventful  time  it  had  been  one  long  race  between  him 
and  Lord  John  as  to  who  should  *  dish '  the  other  by  making 
the  most  political  capital  out  of  Reform.  Lord  Derby,  witli 
the  matchless  assistance  of  Disraeli,  had  contrived  to  whi  ; 
and  then  came — Nenu'sis. 

Lord  Derby  resigned  the  rri'mi<'i"ship  on  February  11, 
18()8,  nominating  Benjamin  D'sraeli  as  his  successor — one 
of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  facts  in  English  Parliii- 
mentary  history.  Disraeli,  having  removed  Lord  (,'helmsford 
in  favour  of  that  much  more  powerful  politician.  Lord  Cairns, 
was  no  doubt  prepared  to  conduct  tin  alfairs  of  the  country — 
now  that  Reform  had  been  disposed  of — on  the  most  approved 
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Tory  lines.  But  here  lie  had  to  reckon  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  with  Itobert  Lowe,  who  always  felt  that 
after  sacrificing  his  own  political  prospects  on  the  lieform 
(luestion,  thereby  being  the  means  of  placing  Lord  Derby  and 
^[r.  J)israeli  in  power,  he  had  been  not  so  much  outmano'uvred 
as  shamefully  tricked.  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  quickness  in 
taking  advantage  of  a  novel  political  situation  often  rivalled 
even  that  of  Disraeli  himself,  here  saw  his  advantage,  and  how 
he  could  at  one  stroke  reunite  the  scattered  forces  of  Liberal- 
ism and  utilise  the  new  democratic  electorate  which  his  rivals 
had  so  foolishly  created  for  him.  Li  a  word,  he  determined 
to  demolish  the  Irish  Church ;  and  those  who  condemn  the 
author  of  The  i'lnirch  in  itn  relation  to  t]ic  State,  for  taking 
this  course — a  real  master-stroke  of  parliamentary  strategy — 
nuist,  in  strict  fairness,  condemn,  in  far  stronger  terms,  the 
lieform  Bill  of  18(17,  whirl)  was  the  parent  as  well  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Irish  disestablishment.' 

On  March  '28,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  his  famous 
Irish  disestablishment  resolutions,  and  on  the  30th  he  moved 
them  in  a  ,si)eecli  of  great  rhetorical  power.  On  the  third, 
night  of  the  debate,  Bobert  Lowe,  on  the  same  side,  made 
his  great  attack  on  this  ill-fated  institution,  asking,  '  Why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground '?  ' 

Itobcrt  Loioe  to  Mrs.  Billyard. 

M  Lowndes  S(iuiue  :  April  '>,  18()8. 
I  have  been  so  busy  since  I  roceivcd  yoiu'  letter  that  i  have  had 
no  time  to  answer  it.  However,  at  throe  o'clock  tliis  morning  we 
iullicted  a  defeat  on  the  Government  which  nuist,  I  think,  lead  to 
lis  dissolution  and  my  being  delivered  from  the  trouble  of  concocting 
sj)eeches,  and  remitted  to  my  I'^aster  holidays  ;  the  lirst  use  1  make 
of  my  time  is  to  write  my  letters.    Since  1  began  this  letter  we  have 

'  Tliiit  luliiiinihly  fair  and  able  Tory  writer,  Mr.  Suintsbury,  in  his  Lord 
I >i  ibij,  puts  tlio  wliole  matter  in  tlie  clearest  li^bt ;  though,  I  venture  to  think, 
lie  hardly  does  full  justice  to  Lord  Sherbrooke's  position,  evidently  owing  to 
iiisullicient  data  (see  pp.  l(Jr)_l8H).  His  concluding  words,  however,  are  un- 
answerable. '  No  advanta^'e  accrued  to  Tory  interests,  and  nuich  disadvantage 
to  Tory  honour,  from  the  Iveform  JJill  of  1HU7.'  It  was,  in  fact,  the  '  Conserva- 
tive Surrender  '  to  Opportunism. 
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succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  Dizzy  and  Co.  a  very  severe  defeat,  and 
the  result  will  probably  be  that  before  very  long  I  find  myself  again 
in  offici'.  1  can't  say  I  look  forward  to  this  with  any  very  peculiar 
pleasure  ;  four  years  of  ease  have  been  a  sort  of  Capua  to  me,  and  I 
think  lam  growing  old  and  lazy,  and  in  spite  of  my  speeches,  fonder 
than  ever  of  reading  Latin  ..nd  Clreek.  .  .  .  We  seem  likely  to  turn 
the  Ciovernment  out  on  the  question  of  the  Irisii  Church,  which  has 
alw  ys  been  one  of  what  Dizzy  calls  my  spovitanoous  aversions. 


The  adverse  vote  came  on  April  30,  and  after  many  pro- 
tracted debates,  and  some  bitter  personal  passages,  notably 
between  Disraeli  and  Bright,  *  the  last  Parliament  elected 
under  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 '  came  to  an  end.  In  prospect 
of  this  event,  negotiations  had  for  some  time  been  passing 
between  Lowe  and  certain  influential  members  of  the  London 
University. 

Ilobcrt  Loicc  to  Mrs.  Bilhjanl. 

June  and  July  18(!8. 

Wc  hear  I  am  pretty  safe  for  the  London  University.  One  of 
my  opponents,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has  given  up  to-day,  and  the 
other,  Mr.  Bagehot,  the  Editor  of  the  Economist,  has,  1  am  glad  to 
say,  also.  .  .  .  The  House  has  just  been  counted  out,  and  I  am 
sitting  in  the  gallery  in  the  most  profound  silence.  I  have  not 
done  much  in  the  way  of  speeches  this  Session,  only  two  on  Ireland, 
and  a  little  one  on  the  property  of  married  women,  which  has  been 
thought  good.' 

I  have  worn  out  my  poor  old  horse  that  I  liav(>  ridden  for  fifteen 
years,  and  got  a  new  one  only  four  years  old,  which  seems  to  have 
some  views  as  to  breaking  my  neck,  but  1  don't  think  he  will  be 
able  to  manage  it.  I  have  a  rather  gay  life,  being  asked  out  a  great 
deal.  The  Queen  is  going  to  give  a  garden-party  at  Buckingham 
Palace  on  ^londay. 

Disraeli  had  boasted  in  his  well-known  gibe,  that  by  giving 
a  member  to  the  London  University  by  the  lleform  Bill 
of  18G7,  he  had  provided  his  opponent  with  a  seat  that  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  found  in  England  ;  but,  as  Sir  John 
Simon  points  out  elsewhere,  Disraeli  could  not  well  have  said 

'  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  clear  and  adiiiirablo  speech,  delivered  in  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Bill,  June  10,  1808. 
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sinytliing  more  sovcroly  toiulemnatory  of  his  own  legislation. 
Allowing  that  Lowe  had  from  time  to  time  spoken  some  very 
plain  and  unpalatable  truths,  his  character  and  ability  w.  <■  so 
high,  his  position  in  the  House  of  Connnons  so  marked,  aiiu  his 
actual  work,  mainly  on  behalf  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
especially  with  regard  to  education  and  the  public  health,  was  of 
so  enduring  and  stattismanlike  a  kind,  that  if  the  new  ekctors 
would  have  pelted  him  from  the  hustings,  the  disgrace  would 
have  been  theirs  and  not  his.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  seat  for  London  University  was  in  the  iirst  instance 
a  free  gift  to  i\Ir.  Lowe,  lie  was  certainly  the  most  conspicu- 
ous public  man  who  responded  to  the  invitation  to  represent 
the  new  academic  constituency ;  but  there  were  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  with  veiy  special  (pialilications  who  were  not 
at  all  averse  to  accepthig  so  desirable  a  seat.  This,  the  Ih-st 
election  for  the  University  of  London,  has  a  certain  interest  of 
its  own,  apart  from  the  fact  that  llobert  Lowe  eventually,  to 
the  honour  alike  of  the  University  aiul  himself,  was  elected 
without  any  actual  opposition,  and  continued  ''..i  representative 
until  he  was  elevated  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  London  University,  as  the  favourite  offspring  of  the 
academic  Liberals,  naturally,  when  the  honour  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary representative  was  conferred  upon  it,  looked  almost  ex- 
(dusively  among  the  Liberals  for  its  member.  At  the  same 
time,  as  must  inevitably  occur  with  all  such  bodies,  there  was 
a  growing  Conservative  element ;  in  fact,  a  distinct  and  active 
Conservative  party,  which  was  not  without  influence  in  the  linal 
selection.  As  early  as  June,  1807,  certain  influential  members 
of  the  University,  among  whom  were  ■  M*.  (ieorge  Buchanan, 
Mr.  J.  F.  llotton,  and  Sir  liiehard  (^)uain.  initiated  a  movement 
for  the  nomination  and  return  of  liobert  Lowe,  should  he 
consent  to  stand.  But  when  the  time  arrived  in  the  following 
year,  there  was  found  to  be  a  plethora  rather  than  a  lack  of 
candidates.  Mr.  11.  II.  Hutton,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
Spectator,  set  a  movement  on  foot  on  behalf  of  the  Candida- 
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turc  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Walter  Biif:feliot,  who,  as  Avell  as  being 
a  (Ustinguished  man  of  letters  and  editor  of  the  Kconoiiiist, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the 
present  admirable  representative,  was  also  brought  forward 
in  18G8,  chiefly  by  a  number  of  his  scientific  admirers,  of 
whom,  it  may  be  mentioned,  Lord  Sherbrooke's  worthy  old 
friend  Professor  Sharpey  was  one,  as  was  also  the  present 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  then  of  Harrow. 

Another  excellent  candidate  was  the  late  Dr.  Wood,  who  had 
a  strong  measure  of  legal  and  Nonconformist  support.'  What 
was  called  the  Liberal-Conservative  section  were  anxious  to 
bi-ing  forward  ])r.  William  Allen  Miller,  treasurer  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Royal  Societ}-,  and  one  of  the  medical  members 
of  the  University  Senate.  iJr.  Miller's  candidature  was 
supported  by  Sir  William  CUill,  Sir  Robert  Fowler,  and  other 
influential  men. 

Yet  another  candidate  was  proposed  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  John  Richard  Quain,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  a  most  distinguished  graduate  of  University 
College,  who  was  supported  by  the  present  Lord  Herschell. 
Sir  Richard  Quain,  though  a  cousin  of  this  candidate,  gave 
his  steadfast  support  to  Robert  Lowe,  who  owed  not  a  little 
to  the  unfaiUng  tact  and  geniality  of  his  favourite  physician 
and  friend. 

The  retirement  of  J  )r.  Wood  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lowe  prac- 
tically decided  the  issue.  The  contest  was  then  between  him 
and  Walter  Bagehot,  who  was  very  warmly  and  influentially 
supiwrted.  He  ap])ears,  however,  to  have  had  one  grave 
defect,  inherent  in  the  literary  character,  of  allowing  his  pen 
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'  Frederic  John  Wood,  LL.D.,  was  a  di.stinguisht<l  son  of  the  University  of 
London,  who,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Hlorrar,  was  Cliairnian  of  Convocation. 
Ho  was  a  devout  and  learned  member  of  the  Cont?re},'ationaiist  body,  but  was 
much  respected  and  well-i^nown  beyond  tlio  circle  of  iiis  own  seet.  Dr.  Wood 
and  his  wife  died  within  three  days  of  oach  oilier  (1H!)2;,  and  the  event  revived 
the  story  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  election  contest  in  favour  of  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  in  18G8. 
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to  run  away  witli  liim.  At  all  events,  in  an  ('l('ftionc('rin«;- 
manifesto  addressed  to  ^fr.  Ilutton,  he  used  a  phrase  whidi 
the  Conservatives  construed  into  a  eliarp;e  of  person.il 
corruption  against  l)israeli,  whereupon,  on  the  principle  of 
choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  they  expressed  their  det«'r- 
mination  of  supporting  Mr.  Lowe.  ^Ir.  Bagehot  wrotci :  '  Mr. 
Disraeli,  indeed,  hclieves  that  hy  influ(>nce  and  corruption 
the  mass  of  the  voters  may  he  nuide  to  aid  him.  ]hit  I  do 
not  helieve  that  a  Government  hased  on  influence  and  corrup- 
tion is  possihle  in  England.'  ' 

Eventually,  Sir  John  Luhhock  and  Mr.  Bagehot  hotli 
retired,  and  Bohert  Lowe  who  was  proposed  hy  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid  and  seconded  hy  Sir  Bichard  Quain,  was  declared  l»y 
Mr.  George  Grote,  Vice-chancellor  (and  returning  oflicer),  the 
first  duly  elected  representative  of  the  University  of  London. 
(Novemher  17,  18(;8.) 

After  his  election,  Lowe  made  a  long  and  interesting  speech, 
in  which  he  dealt  with  the  most  pressing  political  prohlems  of 
the  time,  notahly  with  that  of  education.  It  will  he  ohserved 
by  anyon(»  carefully  reading  this  sjieech  that  the  newly-elected 
member  for  the  University  of  London  frankly  acknowledged 
that  democracy  was  an  established  fact  in  England.  At  the; 
same  time,  replying  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Bright,  as  to  his  being 
in  a  state  of  repentance,  Lowe  declared  that  he  was  '  no  ascetic, 
and  that  sackcloth  and  ashes  were  not  to  his  taste.'  In  the 
battle  against  democracy  he  had  acted  honestly  and  sincerely, 
and  had  sai<l  nothing  which  he  wished  to  retract.  Tini'^  alone 
could  be  the  final  arbiter  ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  public  men 
to   realise  the  meaning  of  the  change  in  the  Constitution. 

'  This  is  quoted  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  in<liscretions  which  men  of 
the  study  so  fieiiuently  coninut  when  they  aim  at  hpcominK  iH'iformiTS  on  tlic 
pubhc  stage.  Mr.  Ba^'Phot  was  essentially  a  man  of  letters ;  ami  it  may  be 
added  that  his  brief  essay,  entitled  '  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  member  of  the  Jfoust- 
of  Commons,'  is  quite  worthy  to  rank  with  his  '  Mr.  Lowe  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,'  and  his  other  admirable  portraitures  of  Eiitjlish  statesmen. 
Biographical  Studies,  by  Walter  Bagehot.     (Longmans.) 
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Lowe  declared  that  under  the  new  condition  of  things  we 
might  look  to  America,  not  as  a  warning,  but  as  an  example. 
The  Senate,  he  pointed  out,  has  co-ordinate  power  with  Con- 
gress, and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
strengthened  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Roman  Senate,  by 
the  regular  adniish  -n  to  its  ranks  of  men  who  had  filled  great 
public  ofHees,  corresponding  to  the  Consids,  Edilcs,  and  Ques- 
tors.  At  the  same  time,  he  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
system  of  life  peers.  This  apparent  inconsistency  arose,  it  is 
plain,  from  his  dread  of  n(uuineeisn\,  the  e\ils  of  which  he 
had  noted  in  New  South  AValis.  lie  tli'Hight  that  if  life  [uers 
were  introduced,  instead  of  strengthening  the  House  of  Lords, 
this  would  lead  to  its  being  swamped  at  the  will  of  an  arbitrary 
nunister  with  a  (\oi''\\v  mai«»rity  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Under  the  circumstances,  lie  thvuight  that  only  rn  inferior 
class  of  men  would  consent  tv>  become  life  peers  ;  and  with  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  language  of  a  pi'ual  settlement,  he 
straightway  did)bed  them  *  Lifers.'  At  the  same  time,  l>oth  in 
this  speech  and  in  his  election  address.  Lowe  clearly  stated 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  matter 
which  every  wise  statesman  who  wished  to  give  stability  to 
our  institutions,  would  do  his  best  to  promote. 
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The  following  letter  to  his  Sydney  correspondent  not  only 
explains  the  political  situation  in  England,  but  ontains  a 
reference  to  Wentworth,  and  a  tribute  to  Sir  n(  nry  Parkes, 
which  show  how  keenly  the  writer  continued  to  watch  the 
movement  of  affairs  at  the  antipodes. 


Robert  Lowe  to  Mrs.  Bilhjard. 

Slierbvookc,  Caterhani :  August  17,  18G8. 

I  have  every  reason  personally  to  be  pleased  with  the  state  of 
iiflairs  here.  The  London  University  has  determined  to  elect  me, 
as  it  setMus,  without  a  contest ;  so,  while  everybody  else  is  wallowing 
in  tbfe  mire  of  an  election  which  is  to  last  mouths,  1  have  thu 
pleasure  of  sitting  on  the  siiore  and  seeing  my  friends  struggling  in 
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the  water.  When  I  took  my  decided  stand  on  Reform,  I  was  tokl 
that  1  should  not  got  a  seat,  and  I  said  I  did  not  care,  that  the 
stake  was  worth  risking  much  more  important  things  than  that  on, 
and  that  I  would  play  the  game  out  regardless  of  consequences. 
Nothing,  to  my  mind,  is  moro  1 1  rtain  than  that  we  shall  come  in 
at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  \ery  large  majority,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  very  strong,  and  that  I  shall  hold  a  high  office  in  it. 
This  is  very  fine,  but  after  all  it  does  not  console  me  for  the  ruin 
which  will  assuredly  overtake  us  from  this  degraded  suffrapro. 

My  wife   is   beiter,  mainly  owing   to   the  extraordinarily  hot 
weather  we  have  had,  the  least  change  seems  to  throw  her  back  at 
She  is  going  next  week  to  Wiesbaden.     I   shall  take  her 


once. 


there  and  then  come  back  to  look  after  my  seat,  and  a  company  for 
laviner  a  second  cable  across  the  Atlantic,  of  which  1  am  chairman 
in  England.  You  will  see  by  this  letter  that  there  seems  less  chance 
than  ever  of  my  going  to  Austi'Jilia.  The  time  will  come  (if  ever  it 
does)  when  I  take  a  disgust  to  Parliament  altogether  because  it  has 
become  too  much  lilco  your  own. 

This  place  is  becoming  very  pretty.  The  trees  are  growing  up, 
and  everything  is  tilling  into  the  picture  as  I  could  wish.  A  Captain 
Mayne  (I  suppose  the  C'onnnissioncr  of  Crown  Lands  at  Liverpool 
Plains)  wanted  to  take  it,  and  said,  as  reported  to  me,  that  it  was 
nearly  as  pretty  in  its  way  as  my  place  near  Sydney. 

Think  of  WentAvortli  emerging  after  ten  years'  seclusion  and 
taking  the  chair  at  a  public  dinner !  Mr.  Parkes  has  sent  me  an 
account  of  education  in  Australia.  I  am  sadly  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  persuade  the  people  here  to  do  anything  half  so  sensible. 
We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin,  for  we  give  all  the  power  to  the 
ignorant  and  refuse  to  teach  them. 

Sir  Eieliard  (^uain  tells  a  rather  good  story  of  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's  election  for  the  University  of  London.  A  iwopos  of 
a  recent  boast  of  one  of  the  Irish  members  that  his  election 
expenses  had  amounted  to  fourteen  shillings,  which  was  the 
elioapest  on  record  :  '  No,'  said  Sir  Richard,  '  that's  a  gross 
exaggeration,  for  Mr.  Lowe  assured  me  that  when  we  returned 
him  it  cost  him  literally  not  a  penny ;  as  we  had  been  good 
enough  even  to  enclose  a  stamped  envelope  for  his  reply  to  the 
request  that  he  should  allow  himself  to  he  nominated.'  In 
fact,  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Senate  and  graduates  that 
they  return  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  they  did  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
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absolutely  free  of  expcntie.  In  addition  to  Sir  Richard  Quain 
and  Sir  Julian  GoldHiuid,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  ])r.  Henry  Maudslcy,  and  most  of  the  leading 
medical  men,  were  among  the  250  leading  graduates  who 
took  an  active  interest  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  election.  In 
reth'ing  from  the  contest,  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  writing  to 
Mr.  II.  H.  Hutton,  said  a  true  and  generous  thing  concerning 
his  successful  antagonist,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

'  In  an  age  when  the  fear  to  offend  and  the  wish  to  be 
tht)ught  safe  tend  to  cloak  the  thoughts  of  public  men  in  a 
uniform  coating  of  commonplace  phrases,  ]\lr.  Lowe  always 
expresses  marked  thoughts  in  characteristic  words  ;  at  every 
conjuncture  he  is  at  least  himsdj\  and  in  this  age  that  is  a  rare 
merit.' 
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Just  before  becoming  a  member  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, llobert  Lowe  delinitively  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Times  (April  2!),  180H).  He  had  long  felt  tlio  labour  of 
writing  leading  articles  rather  a  severe  strain,  and  had  for 
some  time  l)een  anxious  to  relinquish  the  work,  but  there  is 
always  a  delicacy  about  the  severance  of  such  ties.  The 
Times  had  been  his  good  friend  when  he  had  not  many  to 
spare.  But  it  is  probably  true  that  his  connection  with  the 
leading  journal  had  become  not  only  irksome,  but  even  detri- 
mental to  him  as  a  public  man.  As  with  all  anonymous 
writing,  many  articles  with  which  he  had  had  nothing  to  do 
were  attributed  to  him  ;  and  there  was,  besides,  the  feeling, 
in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  as  Lord  Overstone 
said,  it  was  hardly  fair  to  have  an  antagonist  who  could  smite 
you  at  night  and  hit  you  again  before  you  were  quite  ready 
for  him  in  the  morning. 

The  late  Lord  Houghton,  in  friendly  advice  to  Mr.  John 
Morley,  on  the  subject  of  a  politician  being  also  a  professional 
journalist,  specially  referred  to  the  tact  with  wlu'ch  Lord 
Sherbrooke  had  overcome  the  dillieullies  of  the  dual  position. 
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But  Mr.  Morley,  it  would  appear,  found  that  a  public  man 
of  Cabinet  rank  could  hardly  continue  to  be  connected  with 
journalism. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  tact  (a  quality  in  which 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  critics  considered  him  wanting)  as  his 
sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  enabled  him  for  so 
many  years  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  prominent  politician 
and  an  active  journalist.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  strong 
views,  with  the  gift  of  expressing  them  forcibly ;  nor  did  he 
spare  favoured  individuals  if  he  thought  their  conduct  detri- 
mental to  the  public  welfare.  But,  as  the  Master  of  Balliol 
observes,  Lord  Sherbrookc  was  '  a  great  gentleman  ' ;  and  he 
never  made  use  of  his  position  for  mere  personal  ends.  His 
anonymous  articles,  like  his  spoken  words,  were  frank,  fear- 
less, clever,  and  often  mordant,  but  there  lurked  in  them  no 
meanness  or  malice ;  he  never  wrote  a  line  with  a  view  of 
advancing  himself  or  of  injuring  a  possible  rival. 

On  July  23,  1868,  Piobert  Ijowe  went  down  to  Broadlands, 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  to  Lord  Palmerston.  *  It 
went  off  well,'  writes  Lord  Shaftesbury,  *  both  at  the  mansion 
and  in  the  market-place.  Granville  did  his  work  admirably, 
and  so  did  Lowe.  The  Bishop  had  a  difficult  task  in  the 
sermon.' 

In  connection  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  following  letter 
may  here  find  a  place. 

Bobert  Loivc  to  Lord  Shafteshiry. 

November  18G8. 

My  dear  Lord  Shaftesbury, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  foi' 
your  kind  congratulations.  What  is  happening  around  us  shows 
only  too  clearly  how  easy  it  Avould  have  been  to  resist  the  Reform 
movement  in  1800.  One  lia.lf  the  energy  now  wasted  on  a  lost 
cause  would  have  done  it.  The  men  for  fear  of  whom  the  Consti- 
tution was  basely  abandoned  cannot  find  seats  in  the  most  Radical 
places,  and  the  losses  of  the  towns  are,  as  clearly  as  possible,  trace- 
able to  the  changes  made  in  the  borough  franchise  and  representation 
by  their  own  Bill.    I  dra^^  no  comfort  from  these  elections.    Money 
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has,  as  I  predicted,  been  omnipotent.  But  we  are  gradually  awaking 
the  sleeping  iger,  and  the.  transfer  of  power  to  the  numerical 
majority  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  not  very  long  time. 

The  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Billyard  is  in  much  the  same 
strain,  and  may  fitly  close  this  chapter. 

Bobert  Loioe  to  Mrs.  Billyard. 

34  Lowndes  Square  :  December  3,  1868. 
This  momhig  it  is  announced  that  the  Tories  have  resigned  not 
unwisely,  I  thmk,  for  they  had  no  chance,  and  the  step  sav     th  n 

TlT^T'  '\T'''''  ''  ^  ^^^^"-  ^^''^y-  I^  -very  ^ossib^ 
T  17JV  T""^  ^overnment-my  sins  in  1866  notwithstanding. 

eatTnEiWan^™'  '"  ''^  "^^^^'^^  University  (simply  the  beft 
seat  in  England)  n  a  manner  very  creditable  to  them  and  agreeable 

tul\  1  t  f  ^  '^"*  ^  ^^^'^  "  ^°'^^^  ^l^^^^e  of  retaining,  and 

It  is  as  cheap  as  Sydney  itself.     In  the  late  elections,  as  I  foietold 

to  be  any  hmg  more  than  '  venal ' ;  the  violent  and  impulsive  will 
come  in  its  own  good  time.  i'^iS'ive  win 

An  equally  gloomy  view  of  the  first  general  election  after 
the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  was  taken  by  Professor  Fawcett  and 
other  public  men,  who  were  much  more  in  touch  with  the 
democratic  movement  than  was  Robert  Lowe. 
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CHAPTER.  XXI 

CHANCELLOR   OP    THE    EXCHEQUER 

(1868-1873) 

On  December  5,  1868,  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  administration  was  offered  to 
Eobcrt  Lowe  and  accepted  by  him.  He  announced  the  fact 
to  his  elder  brother  in  a  note,  whose  brevity  so  highly  amused 
Canon  Reynolds  Hole,  the  present  humorous  and  popular 
Dean  of  Rochester,  that  Henry  Sherbrookc,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  made  him  a  present  of  it. 
It  was  to  this  effect : — 

Dear  Henry, — I  am  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  everything 
to  learn. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Robert  Lowe. 

He  also  wrote  to  Sydney  as  follows  : — 
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Bohert  Loivc  to  Mrs.  Billyard. 

December  5,  1868. 

I  have  this  day  accepted  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
In  Gladstone's  Government.  I  am  almost  angry  with  myself  for 
not  being  more  pleased.  One  gets  these  things,  but  gets  them  too 
late.  Ten  years  ago  I  should  have  been  very  differently  affected ; 
howevrr,  it  is  something  to  have  done  what  I  said  I  would.  We 
start  with  a  very  large  majority,  but  I  have  seen  so  many  goodly 
ships  wrecked  that  I  cannot  give  way  to  confidence,  much  less 
exultation.  At  any  rate,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  think  it  will 
please  you  all  in  Sydney. 
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This  letter  recalls  the  well-known  lines  entitled  *  Success,* 
which  show  that  even  in  verse-making  Lord  Sherbrooke  gave 
expression  to  some  genuine  sentiment. 

Success. 

Snsfoss  lias  como,  tho  tiling  that  mon  admire, 

Tho  pomp  of  oflico  and  tho  caro  of  State  ; 
An.'bition  has  nauf^ht  left  her  to  desire ; 

Su.^eess  has  come,  but  ah  I  has  come  too  late. 

"Where  is  the  boniidinj,'  pulse  of  other  days, 

That  would  have  Hashed  enchantment  thronp;h  my  frame, 

The  lips  that  would  have  loved  to  speak  my  praise, 
Tho  eyes  tliat  would  have  brightened  at  my  name  ? 

O  vanity  of  vanities  !     For  Truth 

And  Time  dry  up  tho  spring  where  joy  was  rife; 

Teach  us  we  are  but  shadows  of  our  youth, 
And  mock  us  with  the  emptiness  of  life. 
1869. 
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When  Mr.  Gladstone  made  Robert  Lowe  his  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  it  was  regarded  by  many  astute  observers  of 
our  political  affairs  as  a  somewhat  sensational  appointment. 
To  use  a  common  phrase,  it  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  Lowe 
had  had  no  special  financial  training,  but  questions  of  the 
currency  and  what  might  be  called  theoretical  finance  had 
always  possessed  a  fascination  for  him.  One  of  his  earliest 
speeches  in  the  House  was  on  decimal  coinage,  a  subject  which 
he  discussed  with  great  cleverness  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Political  Economy  Club.  He  was  a  profound  student  of 
the  writings  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  which  in  itself  con- 
stitutes an  education  in  finance.  Knowing  his  great  mental 
powers  and  his  devotion  to  economic  science,  more  than  one 
eminent  man  proclaimed  Robert  Lowe's  appointment  to  be  a 
stroke  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

But,  as  he  himself  points  out  in  his  Autobiography,  his 
eyesight  was  an  almost  fatal  defect.  That  acute  critic,  Mr. 
Walter  Bagehot,  thinks  that  in  addition  to  dim  eyesight  Robert 
Lowe  had  another  disqualification  for  Cabinet  office  under  our 
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parliamentary  system — a  miiul  tliat  was  too  bright !  In  his 
admirable  little  essay  entitled  *  Mr.  Lowe  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,'  Mr.  Bagehot  draws  a  contrast  between  Lowe 
and  his  old  schoolfellow,  Edward  Cardwell :  the  latter,  he  said, 
was  a  thorough  master  of  *  the  two  secrets '  which  enable  a 
man  of  mediocre  ability  to  achieve  success  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister : — 

'  The  lirst  is  always  to  content  yourself  with  the  minimum 
of  general  maxims  which  will  suit  your  purpose  and  prove 
what  yon  want.  By  so  doing  you  offend  as  few  people  as 
possible,  you  startle  as  few  people  as  possible,  and  you  expose 
yourself  to  as  few  retorts  as  possible.  And  the  second  secret 
is  to  make  the  whole  discussion  very  uninteresting — to  leave 
an  impression  that  the  subject  is  very  dry,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  that  the  department  Iiad  attended  to  the  dreary  detail 
of  it,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  is  safer  to  leave  it  to  the 
department,  and  a  dangerous  responsibility  to  interfere  with 
the  department.  The  faculty  of  disheartening  adversaries  by 
diffusing  on  occasion  an  oppressive  atmosphere  of  businesslike 
dulness  is  invaluable  to  a  parliamentary  statesman.' 
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But  these  arts  Mr.  Lowe  does  not  possess.  He  cannot  help  being 
brilliant.  The  quality  of  his  mind  is  to  put  everything  in  the  most 
lively,  most  exciting,  and  most  startling  form.  He  cannot  talk  that 
monotonous  humdrum  which  men  scarcely  listen  to,  which  lulls  them 
to  sleep,  but  which  seems  to  them  the  '  sort  of  thing  you  would 
expect,'  which  they  suppose  is  '  all  right.'  And  Mr.  Lowe's  mode 
of  using  general  principles  not  only  is  not  that  which  a  parlia- 
mentary tactician  would  recommend,  but  is  the  very  reverse  of  what 
he  would  advise.  Mr.  Lowe  always  ascends  to  the  widest  generalities. 
The  axiomata  media,  as  logicians  have  called  them — the  middle 
principles,  in  which  most  minds  feel  most  reality,  and  on  which 
they  find  ^t  most  easy  to  rest — have  no  charms  for  him.  He  likes 
to  go  back  to  the  bone,  to  the  abstract,  to  the  attenuated,  and  if  he 
left  these  remote  principles  in  their  remote  unintelligibility,  he 
would  not  suffer  so  much.  But  he  makes  the  dry  bones  live.  He 
wraps  them  in  illustrations  which  Macaulay  might  envy.  And  he  ia 
all  the  more  effective,  because  he  uses  our  vernacular  tongue.  The 
phrase  that  *  the  money-market  must  take  care  of  itself,'  and  that 
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*  it  was  not  tlu>  business  of  the  Treasury  to  cocker  up  the  liank  of 
England,'  will  long  be  reuiembered,  and  will  longer  impair  hia 
inlluonco  with  grave,  quiet,  and  influeiitial  persons.  Mr.  Lowe 
startles  those  who  do  not  like  to  be  startled,  and  does  not  compose 
those  who  wish  to  be  composed— those  who  need  a  httle  connnon- 
placc  to  assure  them  that  they  are  acting  on  safe  piinciples  that 
they  are  not,  according  to  the  saying,  '  lighting  the  streets  with 
fireworks.' 

But  whiitover  were  Lowe's  qualifici^ tions  or  defects  as  a 
Finance  Minister,  tliero  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  resolved  from 
the  first  to  work  his  hardest  and  to  spare  no  pains  or  trouble 
to  serve  tiie  country.  There  were  special  reasons  why  he 
should  thus  have  decided  to  attend  rigorously  to  the  work  of 
his  own  department ;  the  chief  of  which  was  that  ho  had  no 
very  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  final  outcome  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  policy.  This  remark  may,  perhaps,  need  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  From  the  hour  that  Mr.  Gladstone  made  Lowe 
the  offer  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  the  latter, 
recof^nising  that  he  could  never  regard  certain  public  questions 
in  the  same  light  as  his  new  chief,  realised  that  by  accepting 
the  office  he  subjected  Mr.  Gladstone  to  unpleasant  attacks 
from  various  quarters.  So  vigilant  an  opponent  as  Disraeli 
would  be  sure  to  attack  the  new  Government  at  its  most 
vulnerable  point,  which  would  be  the  antagonism  that  existed 
between  large  bodies  of  the  working  classes  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Viewed  in  this  light,  Lowe  thought  there 
was  a  certain  magnanimity  and  high-minded  friendship  in 
j\rr.  Gladstone's  action.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to 
his  nature  not  fully  to  recognise  the  obligation.  From  this 
time  he  never  permitted  himself  to  say  a  harsh  or  unkind 
word  of  Mr.  Gladstone  personally,  though,  as  plainly  shown 
by  their  famous  discussions  on  the  subject  of  manhood 
suffrage  in  the  Fortnightly  and  Nineteenth  Century  Reviews  in 
1877  and  1878,  their  political  differences  continued  to  exist — 
and  were,  indeed,  from  their  very  nature,  irreconcilable. 

Lowe  had  found  himself  able  to  fall  into  line  again  with 
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tlio  IjiluMiilH  on  tlic  (HiOHJion  of  llu'  discHlMbliHlinu'Ml.  of  (ln» 
IiIhI)  Clnncli  ;  Imt,  llioii}!;h  ho  roj^jinlod  iliai  policy  mm  omo  of 
Mbsdnvt  jiiHJioo.  Iu>  WiiM  under  no  nn!-iiini>n>li(M»Hion  jim  (o  iiH 
IxMOfT  in  any  h«m>ho  »  nu>iins  of  voconcilitilion  lu'luocn  l''jnf:;I(ind 
und  Ivi^livnd.  Still  \om  did  l»o  sco  in  I1h>  IriHli  liind  policy  of 
Afr.  (il.'idnioni^  !i,ny  sohilion  of  lln's  (cniru'  piohlcni.  Ilo  lunl, 
indiMMl.  liot'onic*  IIjmI  n\oH(  unluippy  of  Ix'in^H,  !\  poliiicinn 
widionl  illusions. 

11  niMV  well  !>(»  Mski^d  undor  llicsc  ciriMunslnncos.  wliy  ho 
sluMild  ]\i\\o  joincMl  IVIi-.  (il!\dsl()n(>'s  (loviM-nnionl.  Tho  only 
Mns\V(M'  lli.'ii  CMU  ho  i;iv(Mi  \a  Ihiil  nflcr  (h(>  Consorv.'itivo 
8urv(Mid(>r  (tf  lS(i7  \\v  hiid  an  nhsoluh*  horror  of  sooiuf:  m  Tory 
(lOVtM'uniont  in  oiVioo  which  shoidd  h!iv(>  PisiMcli  !»s  ils  h(>!id 
iin»l  !i  nn'norily  at  its  hack.  Thai.,  he  lhou^;ht,  was  Iho  direct 
road  1(>  crude  and  unadulhnated  Hadicalisni.  Heller  thai 
Mr.  (iladslonis  wilh  :i  lar,e<»  Liheral  niajorily.  should  hrinj; 
in  his  measures,  which  woidd  inevilahly  he  niodiluMl  in  n 
Cons(M-valiv(^  dirooiion  in  C'oiuniillei*  and  in  lh(>  House  of 
liOrds.  than  thai  Pisrai^li.  ilependtMii  on  his  o])])on(Mits  for  his 
t(MiuriMif  otVic»\  slunild  again  bo  (Milruslc^l  with  the  sal'oty  of 
the  n^ahu.  Hesidos,  <mi  all  (pu^stions  (^xcopt  thosiM^f  Iho  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  the  l>allot  and  tlu>  Irish  land  K^j^islation, 
\.o\\o  was  (Essentially  a  l/iluM"al,  alto.gi^ther  in  advance  of  Mr. 
(iladstonc^  himself.  Ih^  was  an  (\arnest  supportiM'of  a  national 
system  oi  elementary  education,  oi  the  aholilion  o'i  purchase 
in  the  army,  and  relii^ioiis  tests  in  the  Uniyertiities,  and  un 
upholder  o(  economy  in  the  public  sin-yict^s. 

It  seems  a  hard  fate  that  wUoy  his  four  ycvirs  of  strenuous 
labour  at  tho  Treasury.  Hobert  ]io\\o  should  be  popularly  known 
only  as  tho  ^linister  who  attempted  to  carry  an  abortiye  match- 
tax,  and  who  strove  unsuccessfully  to  work  out  tho  principle  of 
a  succession  and  legacy  duty.  There  is  no  fightin}];  against, 
fate ;  and,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  Lord  Sherbrooke 
will  chielly  be  vomombored  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by 
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llio  roiiph'l.  ill    I'lUK'li,  \vlii«^li,  \vif,li    Prllr'jMini'H  hIiiImcM,*!  on  n 
imitcli  Imi\,  iilTorddd  liim  iumiHniimnt  tn  IIm'  hiHf, :    - 

/'/'.r  liirr  liii'illniii,  \vn  nil  of  mm  Know, 

r.iil.  iC  Imicv  nin'l,  hi'II  'imm,  wliiil.  tlicri,  Mr.  Lnwo'/ 

'I'lin  rcliHli  willi  \v!m'<'Ii  lin  would  (ihvnyH  ((iiol.c  Dwhc  lilies 
Mini  cxliiliil,  llic  ((iKiiiil-  liM.lc  cnriciil.iirn  whh  rmmrloi.Mr'  ;  for 
ilm  I'liiliin'  of  llic  l'ti(l;M»l,  of  IH7I  ho  (iJmiirdly  dun  (,o  iliJH 
friviiU  Ifix  wiiH  oiki  of  IiIh  ItillrrcHi,  diH)i.p|ioinl,rnf'(d,H.  No 
l''iiuMH'o  MiniMlicr  coidd  \\tivv  worhccl  Imtflcr  Uiirii  Ijowc  from 
Mk'  lioiif  lio  (inl.crrd  ii|ioii  liiH  diif i<H. 

IidIu'iI    liiiivi'.   fi)    i\lr!i.    Ililli/dn/. 

II   hnwninj;  Hlvcl,  VVIiiti'liall  :   April  II,  IMti'.i. 

I  liiivr  \v()il(('(l  v<  ly  liiiid  I'of  Mio  liisit,  four  iiioriUiH,  (iri<l  I  Uiink 
coiHiiU'rcd  t,li(>  (iiniciijlif  M  of  my  niMicr  nrdiioiin  oll'ico.  You  will  nco 
l)y  IIk!  |iii|M'r;i  Miiil,  I  Itiivc  jufil,  iikkI"  Mic  <^?'c(i,l»'st>  kmocchm  I  ever 
iiiiulo,  or  over  hIkiII  uiiiJu',  in  [,\\v  wn.y  of  n,  l)ud<^((t.  I  lin.d  udmIo 
cvcryoiic  MU|)|io!Ui  Minli  I  wiih  in  (i,  very  \>n<\  woy  ind(!('(l,  (i,h  truly  I 
Wiin,  for  I  wiiH  ill  ii,  (IcrKiil,  wiili  n.  fnlliiif^'  icvciiuo  and  fi,  very  lfn;^() 
Hum  l,o  |iii.y  oir  over  uml  nliovc  wliii,!/ wii,n  expected  for  t,li(!  AI)yMHiniii,n 
war  ;  mid  I  roiitrivod  l,o  work  il,  nil  roimtl  iiiU.  fi,  Hurphisf  to  Uio  in- 
(>xpr<>HMilil('  itMt/OiiiMlimciil,  iuid  (Iclij^lii,  of  my  ii.udicncf.  II,  '\H  not, 
<loii<>  yet,,  lull,  piililic  opinion  in  ho  HJronji;  in  my  ffi.vour  tliiii  I  lifi.vo 
no  doubt  ji,M  to  tli(>  result.  !\l('  vnihi.  fhiuc.  laiicA  (hiiiH  In.  carriArr,  ila 
JiiKincr, — ill  wliicli  iiifiny  of  my  kind  friciidH  conCidMitly  prfidicjtcd 
that  I  hIiouM  lircah  down.  My  oIThm'  \h  not,  '  tlic  most  important 
niidor  tlif!  ('rowii,'  liut  is  (piit((  an  lii;-di  <'ih  I  liavo  (ivcr  wiHhod  to 
(■1iml),aiid  I  am  wliat  Hcldom  liappciiH  to  nriyoiic,  contont.  Suimnor 
has  hcgiiii  all  of  a  Hiiddon. 

TliJH  iippiiroiitly  roHciito  vi(iw  of  IiIh  poHJtion  waH  fpiito 
jiiHtiliod  hy  iiio  rcHMiption  jiccordcd  to  IiIh  lii-Ht  Imd^ofc  in  tho 
IToUHi!  of  (lommoiiH.  The  f^M'OfitcHt  HiitiHfaciioii  wan  oxjirfHsod 
at  tlio  HiirpliiH  vvliicli  ho  WiiH  ahlo  to  dccliiro,  hiH  incidc.riec  of 
taxation  wan  j^onorally  Jijiprovod,  }i,nd  tins  only  criticinnn  offered 
waH  with  rof^ard  to  hiH  Hcheine,  of  eoUoctinf^  tho  incomfs  tax  and 
Jiihahitod-houKo  tax  in  a  Hinj^h^,  jiaynient,  at  the  hoginnint,'  of 
each  year.  It  is  true  ho  showed  cUsarly  enon{.^h  that  a  savin*^ 
of  100,000/.  would  be  efifoctGd  l)y  collecting  the  income  tax  only 
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once  in  the  year  as  in  Scotland  ;  but  he  did  not  choose 
to  consider  that  the  enormous  '  hand-to-mouth  claBs  '  in  the 
EngHsli  cities  would  cry  out  aj^'ainst  this  proposal,  as  would 
also  the  little  army  of  surveyors  and  clerks  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  tax. 

He  took  a  penny  ollf  the  income  tax  and  abolished  the 
shilling  duty  on  corn.  This  latter  remission  is  merely 
mentioned  because  more  tlian  one  recent  authority  has 
maintained  that  the  registration  fee  of  one  shilling  per  quarter 
on  imported  grain  was  a  tax  hardly  if  at  all  felt  by  the 
consumer,  whilst  it  yielded  a  sum  of  something  like  000,000L 
to  the  revenue.  Lowe  himself,  however,  described  it  as  a  tax 
that  '  contained  in  itself  all  possible  objections  to  a  tax,  and 
prevented  the  country  becoming  the  great  entrepot  of  corn.'  ^ 
In  this  view  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  eminent  political 
economist,  Professor  Stanley  Jevons.  Lowe  also  abolished 
the  duty  on  fire  insurance,  which  he  described  as  '  a  tax  upon 
prudence.' 

On  this  subject  the  following  letter,  received  by  the  bio- 
grapher during  the  progress  of  this  work,  is  very  much  to  the 
point. 

Holly  Lodge,  Upper  Parkfiekls,  Putney,  S.W. : 

September  5,  1892 

Dear  Sir, — In  treating  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  it  may  bo  of  some  interest  to  show  that  he  was  not  so 
insensible  to  the  claims  of  the  industrial  classes  as  he  was  repre- 
sented to  be.  In  1809  I  addressed  liiui — after  I  had  vainly  laboured 
with  preceding  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer — on  the  subject  of  the 
stamp  duty  on  insurance  policies  of  small  amount.  The  minimum 
stamp  duty  was  then  threepence,  although  the  average  sum  assured 
■  Avas  only  about  71.  or  so.  He  perceived  the  inequality  and  the 
hardship  ;  for  the  very  poorest  in  the  community  were  thus  being 
disproportionately  taxed  in  their  efforts  at  providence.  I  was  arran- 
ging a  deputation  to  wait  upon  him,  when — on  May  5,  18G9 — he 
wrote  to  me  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Rivers  Wilson,  to  say  that  a 

'  See  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  'i  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  13  (Longmans). 
Ey  Stephen  Dowell.  In  his  later  years  Lord  Sherbrooke  is  said  to  have  held 
&  less  positive  opinion  as  to  the  evil  of  this  particular  tax. 
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deputation  was  nnneoessary,  as  he  bad  '  directed  that  in  the  Act 
consoHdating  the  s  unp  duties,  provision  sliould  be  made  for  ro- 
ducin*^  the  duty  on  pohcies  of  10/.  and  under,  to  one  penny.' 

Tliis  has  proved  an  immense  boon  to  poor  people  —as  is  evidenced 
by  the  vast  progress  of  tlie  industrial  life  insurance  companies. 

So  many  have  got  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  Lord  Shor- 
brooke  had  nothing  but  scornful  contempt  for  working  men,  thiil 
this  instance  of  practical  sympathy— which  also  shows  his  financial 
equity  and  sagacity  -  may  be  of  especial  interest. 

1  am,  yours  faithfully, 

L.  C.  Alexandek. 

*  Mr.  Lowe's  plan  '  (writes  ]\[r.  Ii()l)ert  "Wilson,  in  his  LiJ'r 
and  TimcHof  Qiiccn  ViclorUi)  *  for  replenishing  reduced  balance 
and  meeting  unexpected  liabilities  whilst  still  remitting  taxes, 
was  at  once  original  and  ingenious.  Long  credit  is  given 
for  taxes  in  England.  ]Jy  abolishing  tliis  credit  and  exacting 
the  full  tax  within  the  iinancial  year — that  is  to  say,  l)y  col- 
lecting in  1869-70  tliehalf  of  the  tax  that  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances stood  over  to  1870-71,  J\[r.  Lowe  estimated  that  he 
would  have  what  he  called  "  windfalls  "  of  000,000/.  on  assessed 
taxes,  950,000/.  on  the  land  and  house  tax,  and  1,800,000/.  on 
income  tax.' 

But  the  extra  charge  on  account  of  the  Abyssinian  war  (the 
*  little  expedition  '  cost  on  the  whole  9,000,000/.)  to  which  he 
refers  in  his  letter  to  Sydney,  would  have  swallowed  up  an}- 
surplus  but  for  his  ingenious  device  of  collecting  the  income 
tax  and  the  land  and  inhabited  house  taxes  once  a  year.  As 
already  remarked,  the  enormous  class  of  hand-to-mouth  people 
much  disliked  having  to  pay  all  their  taxes  in  the  lump,  in- 
stead of  as  formerly  in  instalments.  Other  persons  in  a  more 
exalted  sphere  of  life  seem  to  have  been  equally  perplexed,  if 
not  alarmed,  as  the  following  somewhat  amusing  letter  to 
the  squire  of  Oxton  sufficiently  shows. 

liobert  Loive  to  Henry  Sherhrookc  of  Oxton. 

11  Downing  Street,  Whitehall :  April  23,  1809. 
My  dear  Henry, — The  halcyon  state  you  are  now  enjoying  con- 
sists in  this,  that  you  are  not  incurring  any  new  assessed  taxes. 
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You  are  paying  the  taxes  already  diu'  lor  IHfJH  {),  but  you  will  iiovor 
bo  assessed  for  the  period  betwi'en  the  present  April  and  1  )ecenihor, 
both  inclusive. 

At  present  the  income  tax  runs  foi-  the  year  from  April  iHiV,) 
to  April  1870.  It  is  now  collected  one  half  in  Octoh'r  lH(i9, 
one  quarter  in  January  1<^70,  one  quarter  in  April  1H70.  1  sliall 
collect  the  last  quarter  for  1H(>H-J)  in  tiiis  present  April,  nothing  in 
October,  and  the  whole  year  in  -lanuary,  February,  and  ]\Iarch,  the 
last  quarter,  instiad  of  one  half  in  tiie  second,  one  (piarter  in  tlie 
third,  and  one  quarter  in  the  fourth  quarter.  'I'he  financial  year 
remains  unaltered,  and  the  result  is  that  I  forbear  the  collection  of 
one  half  foi'  tlnve  months,  nnd  accelerate  the  collection  of  one 
quarter  for  three  months,  so  that  one  quarter  more  is  forborne  thiin 
accelerated;  that  is,  you  gain  the  interest  of  one  quarter  for  three 
months,  losing  nothing  at  all,  and  being  put  i.o  less  inconvenience. 

I  hope  that  is  clear,  and  will  discharge  your  innnense  mind  that 
I  take  the  tax  in  advance. 

I  should  like  very  nmcli  to  see  you  at  ^^'hitsuntide,  but  can  say 
nothing  yet. 

Your  aftectionato  brother, 

li.  LowK. 
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His  secoiul  Biulgot  was  introduced  on  April  11,  1870,  aiul 
fully  bore  out  all  his  prognostications  of  the  previous  year ; 
his  new  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes  had  brought  in  an  increase 
of  1,000,000/.  to  the  revenue,  and  the  total  revenue  exceeded 
that  of  18Gl)-70  by  2,712,000/.  He  had  the  same  fair  story 
to  tell  with  regard  to  the  substitution  of  licence  duties  for 
assessed  taxes,  while  the  income  tax  had  exceeded  his  estimate 
by  nearly  three-cpiartcrs  of  a  million. 

He  announced  that  he  found  himself  with  a  surplus  of 
7,870,000/.  Out  of  this  surplus  he  all  but  paid  off  the  liabilities 
on  the  Abyssinian  war  and  expended  1,000,000/.  in  paying 
off  Exchequer  Bonds. 

In  this  financial  statement  he  carefully  explained  the 
operations  he  had  entered  into,  which  enabled  him  practi- 
cally to  pay  off  the  several  telegraph  companies  whose 
lines  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Government.  He  showed 
that,  nothwithstanding  the  paying  off  of  9,000,000/.  on  the 
expedition  to  Abyssinia,  of  nearly  6,000,000/.  on  fortifications. 
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and  7,000,000/.  for  tlio  ])urcliiis()  of  the  tclo«4rn])liH,  tliorc 
liad  been  a  rcductioii  sinct;  the  closo  of  the  Kussiiiii  war  of 
HH,000,000/.  on  tlic  National  Debt;  in  all,  nearly  OO.OOO.OOO/. 
applied  to  debt  beyond  the  ordinary  oxiu'iiditure,  met  out  of 
revenue  in  those  thirteen  years. 

He  remitted  another  penny  of  the  iiiconK!  tax,  halved  tiie 
duty  on  suj^ar  and  molaswes,  and  also  )'emitted  a  lumibei'  ol' 
minor  duties,  inehidinj;-  that  on  the  passen^'er  reccsipts  of  rail- 
way companies,  and  hawkers' licences,  as  well  as  reducing'  the 
posta<j;e  on  newspapers  and  printed  matter,  which  he  described 
as  '  the  last  relic  ol'  the  old  taxes  on  knowled^'e.' 

In  the  most  gra[)hic  numner  he  dealt  with  the  advantaj-^cs 
and  disadvantages  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  and  an- 
swered those  who  urged  him  to  sweei)awayat  once  the  income; 
tax  and  resist  the  tea  duty,  by  saying,  'Everybody  should 
contribute,  however  small  his  contribution,  to  the  revemuj.  We 
must  look  to  taxation,  not  as  with  reference  to  this  moment, 
but  to  the  future.  At  present  we  aieprosi)er  jus  and  at  peace; 
but  the  indiscretion  of  a  subordinate  ollicial ;  lialf  a  do:'';n 
glasses  of  wine  too  much,  druidv  by  somel)0(iy  in  a  responsible 
situation, — the  merest  accident  may  involve  us  in  trouble  from 
which  there  is  no  refuge  except  in  enormous  outlay.' 

So  far,  Eobert  Lowe's  career  as  diancellor  of  the  Ex- 
checiuer  had  been  one  of  almost  uniform  success.  If  lie  had 
not  displayed  the  um-ivalled  mastery  over  the  details  of  our 
national  accounts,  and  the  vast  departmental  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  master  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  he  had  done 
quite  as  well  as  Mr.  ]  Hsraeli  or  any  other  Finance  Minister,  as 
Mr.  Bagchot  very  pertinently  reminded  the  latter.     But 

The  painful  warrior  faraousccl  for  i'l'^ht, 
After  a  thousand  victories,  onco  foiled, 

Is  from  the  hook  of  honour  razed  quite 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled. 

Robert  Lowe's  third  Budget  was  introduced  April  20, 1871, 
and  it  showed  a  deficit  of  nearly  2,000,000/.,  mainly  caused  by 
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the  increased  expenditure  on  the  army,  due  hi  great  measure 
to  the  aboHtion  of  purchase.    To  meet  this  deficit,  he  proposed 
his  ill-fated  match  tax,  an  increase  in  the  probate  and  suc- 
cession duties,  and  an  increase  of  a  1^^/.  in  the  income  tax. 
The  one  thinj^'  that  the  general  public  seized  apon  and  re- 
member to  this  day  was  the  match  tax,  which  proVed  to  be 
singularly  impolitic,  as  it  was  the  cause  of  bringing  a  very 
doleful  gathering  of  girls  and  others  engaged  in  this  industry 
in  the  East  End  of  London  to  the  precincts  of  St.  Stephen's, 
which,  of  course,  effectually  discounted  any  arguments  that 
might  have  been  used  in  favour  of  the  tax.   In  Mr.  Tollemacbe's 
lieminiscences  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  at  the  close  of  this  volume 
will  be  found  a  reference  to  the  match  tax  by  Lord  Aberdare, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet.     He  not 
only  states  that  the  Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  thinking  the 
tax  an  excellent  one  (which  is  quite  in  accord  with  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's  own  assertion),  but  he  states  that  the  famous  proces- 
sion of  match-makers  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
abandonment.     However  that  may  be,  it  was  al)andoned,  and 
to  that  extent  damaged  the  reputation  of  Eobert  Lowe  as  a 
Finance   Minister.'     After   its   a])andonment,    tlie   late   Mr. 
Stanley  Jevons  published  a  most  interesting  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Mutch  Tax:  a  Problem   in  Fuianvc,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  free  from  any  fundamental  objection  and 
was  well  fitied  to  draw  a  small  contribution  to  the  revenue 
from  that  large  portion  of  the  population  exempted  from  direct 
taxation. 

It  was  in  the  budget  of  this  year  that  Mr.  Lowe,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  the  match  tax,  which  was  received  with 
such  an  indignant  outcry  by  the  press  and  the  people  that  it  was 

'  Lowe's  quickness  oi  repartee  did  not  desert  him  on  the  public  platform. 
On  one  occasion  ho  was  enumerating  the  list  of  beneiicial  measures  passed  by 
the  Liberal  (xovernment.  '  Ah,  yes  !  the  Match  Tax  !  '  shouted  a  voice  from 
the  crowd.  'No,'  retorted  Lowe,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  'there  my 
friend  is  mistaken ;  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Tlie  Match  Tax  is  one  of  those 
measures  which  we  did  not  pass.' 
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abandoned.  In  time  ^[r.  Jevons  published  a  pamphlet — The  Match 
Tax :  a  Problem  in  Finance — in  which  he  calmly  considtred  the 
most  importiint  objections  raised  to  the  tax,  pointing  out  how  many 
of  them  had  been  unreasonable,  and  proving  that  even  to  the  very 
poor  the  match  tax  would  have  been  less  than  one-third  the  burden 
which  the  shilling  corn  duty  repealed  in  18G9  had  been.' 

Unfortunately  Robert  Lowe,  in  his  attempt  to  cope  v.'itli  a 
coming  delieit,  had  laid  himself  open  to  attack  from  both  the 
masses  and  the  classes  :  the  match  tax  enraged  the  one,  and 
the  probate  and  succession  duty  disconcerted  the  other. 
Disraeli,  therefore,  as  became  an  astute  hjader  of  the 
Opposition  (whose  function  it  is  to  oppose),  denounced  both. 
Lowe's  proposal  with  regard  to  the  legacy  and  succession 
duties  was  to  raise  the  scale  on  the  nearest  of  kin  ;  thus  it  was 
to  rise  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  for  lineals,  and  from  three  t(j 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  brothers,  and  from  thiee  and  a 
half  per  cent,  to  five  per  cent,  for  first  cousins  or  desc^^ndants 
of  the  same  gn.ndfatlier.  Of  course  the  wealthy  Liberals 
sitting  behind  Mr.  Lowe  cheered  Disraeli's  attack  on  this 
scheme  with  great  heartiness,  the  result  being  that  it  had  to 
be  withdrawn.  Yet  it  was  an  admirable  proposal,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  tax  in  no  way  disturbing  to  trade,  and  in  no  wise 
affecting  the  thrift  or  industry  of  the  people.  Low^e  had,  indeed, 
given  much  thought  and  time  to  this  Budget,  and  the  opi)Osition 
tlij^t  it  met  with  was  not  the  least  of  his  disappointments.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  match  tax  (though  it  had  in  the  lirst 
instance  been  agreed  to  by  the  House)  and  the  legacy  and  suc- 
cession duties  were  abandoned  ;  following  which,  in  the  rough 
and  ready  way  of  our  homespun  legislation,  the  income  tax 
was  raised  from  l\d.  to  Id.,  and  a  carefully  prepared  and 
well-thought-out  Budget  practically  destroyed. 

Robert  Lowe's  fourth  and  last  Budget  was  introduced  on 
April  25,  1872,  and  was  a  pronounced  success,  showing  as  it 
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did  a  surplus  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  which  enabled  him 
to  remove  the  extra  2(/.  of  income  tax  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  impose  in  1871.  He  also  exempted  from  in- 
habited house  tax,  shops,  offices  and  warehouses,  reduced  the 
duty  on  coffee  and  chicory  about  one-half,  and  in  the  matter 
of  the  income  tax  extended  the  principle  of  abatement  in 
respect  of  incomes  from  200/.  to  300L  a  year,  and  increased 
the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  assessment  from  60/. 
to  80/. 

*  The  Budget  was  generally  thought  to  be  simple  and  feli- 
citous, showing  judicious  finance,  a  sound  fiscal  system,  and 
a  just  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people.' ' 

Taking  these  four  Budgets,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ever  gave  a  more  straightforward 
or,  on  the  whole,  a  more  successful  account  of  the  finances  of 
the  kingdom.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  in  at  least  three  of  the 
years,  Lowe's  management  of  those  finances  met  with  very 
general  commendation  ;  but  the  man  in  the  street  —and,  one 
regrets  to  say,  the  newspaper  which  he  reads — remembers 
only  the  match  tax. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Sheffield  in  defence  of  the  Liberal 
Government,  on  September  4,  1873,  Robert  Lowe  himself 
took  uj)  the  challenge  and  met  the  mass  of  loose  accusations 
in  the  press  and  elsewhere  by  declaring  that  the  finances  of 
the  country  had  been  managed  and  husbanded  so  as  to  permit 
of  3,600,000/.  of  special  claims  being  paid  off  without  borrow- 
ing a  sixpence  or  imposing  a  tax.  Despite  a  great  reduction 
in  the  expenditure,  the  army  had  been  increased  by  14,000 
men,  nor,  as  his  expenditure  on  the  British  Museum  and  the 
National  Gallery  showed,  had  he  been  niggardly  in  those 
matters  where  a  great  nation  should  be  wisely  lavish.  None  of 
these  statements  can  be  controverted  ;  and  that  being  the  case, 
the  match  tax  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  hop^^  that  Robert 
Lowe  may  yet  receive  some  measure  of  tardy  justice  for  his 

^  Aiuials  of  Oitr  Ti7nc.    By  Joseph  living.     (Jlacmillan.) 
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arduous  and  anxious  and  on  the  whole  successful  labours  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

His  own  amusing  lines,  written  in  1876  after  his  retirement 
from  office,  are,  however,  the  best  epitaph  : — 

Four  Years'  Work  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Twelve  millions  of  Taxes  I  struck  off, 
Ijeft  behind  n:e  six  millions  of  f;ains  ; 

Of  Debt  forty  millions  I  shook  off, 
And  got  well  abused  for  my  pains. 

There  is  one  charge  persistently  made  against  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  while  at  the  Treasury  with  regard  to  his  treatment  of 
deputations.  It  has  been  repeatedly  declared  that  he  was 
unnecessarily  brusque  and  often  rude  and  insulting  to  those 
who  called  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  grievances 
under  his  notice,  or  with  a  view  of  enlisting  his  support  and 
sympathy  for  various  causes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Slierbrooke  himself,  in  his  Autobiography,  admits  that  he  really 
felt  his  deficient  eyesight  to  be  a  very  serious  drawback  at  this 
time.  *  He  who  has  to  refuse  many  things  to  many  men,'  he 
wrote,  '  has  need  to  exert  some  counteracting  power  to  neutra- 
lise the  ofience  which,  if  he  does  his  duty,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
give.'  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  how  extremely  difficult 
this  was  to  one  who  was  practically  unable  to  discern  the  faces 
of  his  fellows,  and  who,  as  a  public  man,  was  frequently  com- 
pelled to  hold  a  conversation  with  those  whom  he  could  not 
even  recognise.  *  I  could  not,'  he  writes,  '  conciliate  either 
my  victims  or  my  antagonists,  because  I  could  not  find  them.* 

Most  of  the  stories  current  with  regard  to  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
alleged  hrusqucr'ic  might  well  be  passed  over  unnoticed  ;  they 
are  generally  the  mere  irrepressible  chatter  that  gets  into 
print,  having  no  relevancy  or  foundation  in  fact  whatever. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Lord  Slierbrooke,  thougli 
one  of  the  kindest-hearted  men  in  the  world,  was  born  with 
the  true  Socratic  bent,  than  which  there  can  be  nothing  more 
irritating  to   the   ordinary  muddle-headed  citizen.     As   Sir 
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John  Simon  remarks,  it  ended,  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  in 
hemlock,  which  was,  after  all,  not  so  very  terrible  a  thing  for 
an  old  man  of  seventy  with  a  good  conscience.  Eobert  Lowe's 
punishment  for  making  many  a  pompous  burgess  write  him- 
self down  an  ass  was  far  more  severe ;  for  his  fame  and 
reputation — the  lasting  part  of  him — were  murdered  by  way 
of  reprisal.  From  his  happy  disposition,  and  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  his  mind,  however,  the  widely-circulated 
stories  as  to  his  overbearing  manner  and  cross-grained  nature 
simply  amused  him.  Writing  to  his  Sydney  correspondent 
on  February  1,  1869,  he  said  :  *  I  can  sympathise  with  Lady 
Belmore  ;  for  all  the  newspapers,  having  nothing  else  to  abuse 
me  about,  have  found  out  that  I  have  "a  fearful  temper," 
and  waste  a  good  deal  of  pity  on  those  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  me.  ...  A  friend  of  mine  was  staying  at  a  country 
house  the  other  day  with  some  people  whom  I  don't  know, 
and  they  pointed  out  a  perfectly  white  wood-pigeon  ^^hicll 
they  begged  might  on  no  account  be  shot,  because  they  had 
named  it  after  me  !  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  I  was  ever  likened  unto  a  dove.' 

I  am  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  as  to  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  behaviour  towards  deputations,  to  his  then 
private  secretary,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Rivers  Wilson.  On  this 
point  it  will  be  admitted  that  Sir  Eivers  Wilson  speaks  with 
absolute  authority,  as  he  was  always  present  on  these  occa- 
sions, save  during  a  brief  illness  which  ke])t  him  away  from 
the  office.  Sir  Rivers  says  :  *  Mr.  Lowe's  courtesy  was  un- 
failing, but  he  never  forgot  for  a  moment  that  he  was  the 
guardian  of  the  pubhc  purse.'  If  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
object  sought  by  the  deputation,  he  never  pandered  to  them 
or  dealt  in  meaningless  generalities,  but  frankly  explained  his 
views  and  stated  the  reasons  for  his  refusal.     It  made  no 

'  '  I  hold  c  to  be  the  duty  of  the  person  entrusted  with  public  money  not  to 
expendit  for  any  other  than  public  purposes.' — Speech  at  Glasgow,  September  26, 
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difference  whether  the  deputation  consisted  of  poHtical  sup- 
porters or  opponents,  whether  they  were  capitaHsts  or 
working-men,  whether  composed  of  noblemen,  professors,  or 
shopkeepers. 

'  I  remember,'  continued  Sir  Rivers,  '  the  influential  depu- 
tation, introduced  l)y  Mr.  Prior,  on  the  brewers'  licenses  and 
hop  duty.  Mr.  Bass,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lowe, 
exclaimed  :  **  The  license  duty  is  enormous  !  Why,  this  year, 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  have  had  to  pay  12,000/., 
Sir — twelve  thousand  pounds  !  " 

*  "  Delighted,"  exclaimed  Air.  Lowe  as  quick  as  Hghtning, 
"  to  hear  of  the  great  expansion  of  your  business,  Mr.  Bass  ; 
the  last  time  you  were  here  it  was  only  ten  thousand."  ' 

There  was  one  famous  case  in  which  the  Chancellor  gave 
grave  offence  to  Colonel  Tomline,  M.P.,  who  insisted  that 
jNIr.  Lowe,  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  should  convert  his  silver 
bullion  into  coin  of  the  realm.  This  he  declined  to  do  on  the 
plain  ground  that  he  did  not  require  any  more  shillings  ; 
whereupon  Colonel  Tomline  forwarded  him  the  following 
petition,  signed  by  a  number  of  his  workmen  :— 

To  the  Bight  Hon.  Eohcrt  Loiuc,  M.P.,  Master  of  the  Mint 

Walton,  near  Ipswich:  November  21,  1870 

Sir, — We  respectfully  address  you  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  and 
ask  you  to  consider  our  case,  and  relieve  us  from  pauperism. 

We  are  strong  men,  willing  to  work,  and  many  of  us  have,  for  a 
long  time,  been  employed  by  Colonel  Tomline  in  reclaiming  land 
from  the  sea.     This  is  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  advantage. 

Colonel  Tomline  is  anxious  to  continue  to  pay  us  our  wages,  and 
has  sent  to  you  standard  silver  sufficient  for  2,000  shillings,  which, 
without  giving  a  reason,  you  have  refused  to  coin. 

The  result  of  your  refusal  is  that  we  can  earn  no  wages.  The 
national  as  well  as  local  benefit  of  our  work  has  ceased.  We  are 
forced  to  be  idle,  and  pauperism  increases.  The  increased  rates  to 
relieve  this  pauperism  are  paid  exclusively  by  our  neighbours,  who 
therefore  find  their  means  of  employing  us  reduced. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  you  stand  in  the  way  of  our  earning  15s.  a 
week  by  claiming  a  more  than  doubtful,  and  certainly  a  dormant 
Prerogative  of  the  Queen,  we  respectfully  submit  that  without  her 
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knowledge,  and,  as  we  believe,  contrary  to  her  wishes,  you  make  a 
benevolent  lady  responsible  for  the  misery  of  many  of  her  subjects. 

We  pray  for  a  favourable  and  immediate  answer  that  you  will 
coin  2,000  shillings  which  we  may  earn. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  feelings  under  which  strong  men  pass 
their  idle  time,  idle  because  the  Queen's  Prerogative  is  claimed  to 
prevent  their  gaining  a  livelihood.     We  cannot  describe  them. 

[196  signatures]. 

To  this  the  Chancellor  replied  with  an  enclosure  to  the 
working-men  that  reads  like  a  page  out  of  a  *  First  Spelling- 
Book ; '  but  the  analogy  of  the  pig,  while  it  sent  most  persons 
into  fits  of  laughter,  made  Colonel  Tomline  furious. 

11  Downing  Street,  Whitehall:  November  24,  1870 
My  dear  Mr.  Tomline, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
petition  from  some  Avorking  men   lately  in  your  employ,  and  to 
enclose  an  answer  which  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  com- 
municate to  them.     I  propose  to  publish  the  correspondence. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Robfkt  Lowe. 

George  Tomline,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Enclosure. 

To  the  Working  Men  wJio   have  signed  a  Petition  forwarded  to 

me  by  Mr.  Tomline 

My  Friends, — It  is  my  duty  as  Master  of  the  Mint  to  buy  silver 
when  I  want  it  to  coin  into  shillings  and  other  silver  coins,  but  not 
to  buy  it  unless  I  want  it  for  that  purpose,  because  I  have  no  other 
use  for  it. 

When  Mr.  Tomline  sent  me  his  silver  I  did  not  want  any  to 
make  into  shillings,  and  so  I  did  not  buy  it. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  want  silver  for  different 
purposes,  and  other  people  who  buy  silver  to  make  a  profit  by  selling 
it  again,  and  Mr.  Tomline  mignt  have  sold  his  silver  to  any  of  them, 
and  they  would  have  given  him  in  exchange  shillings,  or  perhaps 
gold,  which  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  changing  into 
shilhngs. 

If  a  man  has  a  pig  to  sell  and  takes  it  to  a  town  where  there  are 
several  butchers,  the  first  butcher  may,  perhaps,  not  want  to  buy  a 
pig.  But  the  man  does  not  take  his  pig  home  again  and  say  that 
the  butcher  has  prevented  him  from  selling  his  pig.    He  goes  to 
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the  other  butchers  until  he  finds  one  that  wants  a  pig,  and  sells  the 
pig  to  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Tomline  has  ceased  to  give  you  employ- 
ment, but  as  he  could  easily,  if  he  chose,  obtain  2,000  shillings  in 
exchange  for  his  silver,  and,  indeed,  in  many  other  ways,  you  must 
not  think  that  my  refusal  to  buy  his  silver  has  anything  to  do  with 
your  distress. 

I  do  not  claim  for  the  Queen,  in  this  case,  any  right  except  that 
which  is  possessed  by  you  and  me  and  Mr.  Tomline  and  all  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  the  right  to  refuse  to  buy  the  things  we  do  not 
want. 

(Signed)  Robert  Lowe. 

This  ludicrous  controversy  was  fought  d^t  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  the  case  of  Tomline  v.  Lowe  (April  28,  1871), 
when  it  was  decided  against  the  plaintiff,  and  the  judgment 
affirmed  that  while  the  public  had  a  right  to  take  gold  to  the 
Mint  to  be  coined,  they  had  no  such  right  in  the  case  of  silver. 

A  still  more  famous  episode  was  that  of  Earl  Stanhope, 
who,  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  applied  for  a 
public  grant  to  make  excavations  of  the  tumuli  on  the  plains 
of  Troy.  Lord  Sherbrooke's  reply,  which  is  a  masterpiece, 
gave  great  displeasure  to  Lord  Stanhope  and  his  colleagues, 
but  its  wit  and  common  sense  must  appeal  to  every  impartial 
mind. 

Biglit  Hon.  Bohert  Loivc  to  Earl  Stanhope 

March  10,  1873 

My  Lord, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  in  which 
your  Lordship,  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  suggests 
the  exploration  of  the  tumuli  on  and  around  the  plains  of  the  Troad 
at  the  public  expense.  The  object  of  this  enterprise  is  stated  to  be 
the  elucidation  of  the  still  very  doubtful  sites.  More  than  1800 
years  ago  a  Eoman  poet  wrote  of  Troy  'Etiam  periere  ruina?.' 
Your  Lordship  cites  as  a  case  in  point  the  exploration  of  the 
Temple  of  Ephesus.  That  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  site  or 
the  form  of  the  Temple — objects  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
duties  of  the  Trustees — but  for  the  sake  of  such  relics  of  ancient 
art  as  might  be  found  buried  among  the  ruins.  The  ascertainment 
of  the  site  was  a  mere  incident ;  the  main  object  was  the  acquisition 
of  specimens  of  ancient  statuary  and  architecture.    The  same  may 
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be  said  of  the  excavations  at  Budrum,  Prieiie,  Rhodes,  and  Halicar- 
nassus.  In  the  case  of  the  Troad  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of 
acquiring  any  possession  for  the  public  which  would  repay  the 
search,  and  the  case  must  therefore  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  and 
without  reference  to  the  researches  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  question  then  is — are  excavations  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  Iliad,  a  proper  object  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  are 
not.  It  is  a  now  head  of  expense.  It  has  no  practical  object,  but 
aims  at  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
narrative  of  Homer  was  a  true  history,  and  not  the  creation  of  a 
poet's  imagination. 

But  while  I  regret  to  be  unable  to  accede  to  your  Lordship's 
suggestion,  I  submit  that  there  is  a  way  open  by  which  the  money 
may  be  provided.  It  is  said  that  the  schoolboy  enthusiasm  of 
Europe  liberated  Greece  from  Turkey.  Is  not  the  literary 
enthusiasm  of  wealthy  England  equal  to  the  enterprise  of  exploring 
scenes  which  are  ever  recurring  to  the  imagination  of  everyone  who 
has  received  a  classical  education  ?  The  Daily  Tclegrapli,  with  my 
hearty  approbation,  is  exploring,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
public  purse,  the  secrets  that  lie  buried  under  the  mounds  of 
Mesopotamia.  Shall  it  be  said  that  a  large  number  of  wealthy 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  can  find  no  better  expedient  for 
the  gratification  of  a  liberal  curiosity  than  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  employ,  for  its  satisfaction,  money  wrung  from  the 
earnings  of  the  poorest  of  the  community  ? 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  spirit  of  Herodes  Atticus  has  not 
descended  to  modern  times,  and  feel  convinced  that  if  one  half  the 
energy  which  is  devoted  in  attempts  to  obtain  aid  from  Government 
were  given  to  create  a  spirit  of  private  munificence,  this,  and  many 
similar  objects,  might  be  attained  with  the  utmost  facility  and 
completeness. 

I  remain,  my  Lord, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

{Signed)         Egbert  Lowe. 


On  the  other  hand,  whenever  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  of 
opinion  that  a  grant  of  public  money  could  be  usefully 
employed  for  public  purposes,  he  was  extremely  generous.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  saves  being  the  friend  in  need, 
while  the  reckless  spendthrift  has  never  anything  to  lend.  In 
the  midst  of  his  financial  troubles  over  the  Alabama  claims 
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he  managed  to  fit  out  the  famous  Challcnrfer  expedition  for  its 
voyage  of  scientific  discovery,  which  lasted  for  three  years  and 
a  half.  He  was  equally  {generous  in  the  matter  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  spent  8,000/.  in  buying  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  pictures  for  the 
nation  and  50,000/.  upon  antiquities  for  the  British  Museum. 
In  1870,  he  initiated  the  grant  of  2,000/.  a'year  for  laboratory 
researches  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Department  under 
the  Privy  Council,  a  grant  which  Sir  John  Simon  justly  ranks 
with  those  of  the  Admiralty  on  behalf  of  astronomical  and 
meteorological  science. 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  L//fM>/' /Jewry 
Fau'cctt  tliat  Lord  Sherbrooke  gave  great  offence  to  that  worthy 
and  estimable  public  man  by  opposing  him  and  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society  on  the  question  of  Epping  Forest.  Mr. 
Cowper  Temple  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  to 
secure  the  preservation  of  the  unenclosed  parts  of  Epping 
Forest  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  people  of  the  East-end  of  London  ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  opposed  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  Crown  property.  The  question  was  warmly 
taken  up  by  philanthropic  men  like  Professor  Fawcett,  who 
wielded  a  great  deal  of  popular  influence.  They  bearded  the 
Chancellor  in  his  den,  says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  but  found 
him  obdurate,  and  so  Fawcett  and  his  friends  quoted  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  had  expressed  a  hope  that  some  convenient 
compromise  might  be  arrived  at.  '  Mr.  Lowe '  (adds  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen)  '  sneered  at  the  reply  as  very  "  oracular."  A  member 
of  the  deputation  exclaimed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  too 
honourable  not  to  keep  his  promise.  "  I  don't  understand  " 
(replied  Mr.  Lowe)  "  what  it  means  ;  it  was  evidently  intended 
to  please  everyone,  the  lords  of  the  manor  included."  ' 

These  sarcasms  were  most  displeasing  to  Fawcett  and  his 
philanthropic  friends;  and  Mr.  Stephen  thinks  that  their 
'  brilliant  forger '  was  not  very  prudent  in  giving  them  utter- 
ance.   Probably  not ;  but  Lowe's  very  unpopular  attitude  on 
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the  question  meant  no  desire  to  insult  so  estimable  a  man 
as  Fawcett,  though  Lowe  had  his  own  opinions  about  other 
persons,  whose  aim  was  to  make  a  little  cheap  popularity  at 
the  public  cost,  by  parading  their  sympathy  with  the  poor  of 
the  East-end.  He  put  the  matter  in  his  own  inimitable,  if 
injudicious  way,  in  his  speech  at  Glasgow  upon  receiving  the 
freedom  of  the  city. 

They  obtained  a  vote  from  the  House  of  Commons  that  they 
were  to  obtain — obtain,  I  think,  was  the  word — 8,000  acres  of  this 
land,  which  was  worth  about  50/.  an  acre,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
City  of  London ;  the  only  way  to  obtain  which,  that  I  know  of, 
would  be  to  take  out  of  your  pockets — out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country — 150,000/.  to  buy  this  ground,  to  make  a 
present  of  it  to  the  City  of  London.  To  my  sorrow  and  shame  be 
it  said,  the  House  of  Commons  confirmed  this  resolution  ;  but  we 
did  not  evince  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  any  particular  effect 
to  it  (loud  laughter),  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  City  of 
London,  much  indignant  at  our  conduct,  was  at  last  reduced  to 
that  which  they  might  have  thought  of  at  first — they  announced 
their  intention  of  buying  the  Forest — so  that  the  account  stands 
thus  :  You  are  plus  150,000/. ;  I  am  minus  a  great  deal  of  repu- 
tation that  I  lost  then ;  and  the  people  of  London  get  the  Forest 
after  all. 

He  took  the  same  unpopular  stand  with  regard  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Thames  Embankment ;  his  argument  being 
that  to  hand  over  these  two  acres,  without  payment,  to  the 
City  of  London,  was  exactly  the  same  as  if  he  had  placed 
40,000Z.  on  the  Estimates  to  be  taken  out  of  the  taxes,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  garden  to  the  Londoners  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 
But  in  thus  alienating  the  support  not  only  of  Mr.  Fawcett 
but  of  many  ardent  Liberals,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
himself  personally  very  unpopular,  and  a  butt  for  the  shafts 
of  journalistic  sharp-shooters,  Eobert  Lowe  was  really  acting 
according  to  his  lights,  on  the  widest  public  grounds,  and 
with  an  absolute  freedom  from  all  personal  or  class  bias.  So 
far  as  Professor  Fawcett  himself  was  concerned,  Lowe  had 
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not   a  little  admiration  for   him  as  an  honest  and  fearless 
politician. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  who  had  signed  the 
testimonial  which  helped  to  secure  for  Fawcett  the  much- 
coveted  Cambridge  Professorsliip ;  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  had  that  personal  feeling  for  him  that  he  had  in 
after  years  towards  a  very  different  person,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen, 
member  for  Newcastle — the  feeling  that,  however  mistaken  he 
might  be  in  his  views,  he  was,  by  independence  of  character, 
strong  individualty,  and  freedom  from  faction,  amongst  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable  of  public  men  in  a  levelling  and 
democratic  age. 

There  remain  to  he  told  one  or  two  personal  reminiscences 
of  Lowe  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  which  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Sir  Eivers  "Wilson.  That  he  was  not  actuated 
by  sordid,  and  still  less  unkind,  motives  when  he  opposed 
various  philanthropic  schemes,  will  be  shown  by  the  story 
of  his  generous  aid  and  friendship  to  Alfred  Stevens,  the 
sculptor.  When  Stevens  was  engaged  on  his  noblest  work — 
the  national  memorial  to  Wellington,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
— he  was  greatly  harassed  by  the  late  Mr.  Ayrton,  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Layard  as  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings.  Stevens  was  a  slow  and  most  fastidious 
worker — in  other  words,  a  true  artist — and  Ayrton,  who,  with 
a  good  deal  of  rough  ability,  was  little  better  than  a  Goth, 
threatened  to  take  the  unfinished  monument  away,  as  the  time 
for  its  completion  had  elapsed,  and  to  hand  it  over  to  masons 
and  other  artisans  to  have  it  finished,  whether  the  sculptor 
liked  it  or  not.  This  threat  well-nigh  drove  Stevens  to  despair  ; 
and  as  Ayrton  was  a  man  who  carried  out  his  purposes,  it  was 
not  surprising.  In  the  nick  of  time,  Piobert  Lowe  heard  of 
the  state  of  things,  and  Sir  Eivers  Wilson  vividly  remembers 
taking  him  to  Stevens's  studio  at  Haverstock  Hill.  When  he 
beheld  the  distress  of  the  sculptor,  and  his  magnificent  though 
unfinished  work,  Lowe  was  himself  distressed  beyond  words. 
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Then  and  tlioro,  in  the  pros(>nco  of  StovcnH,  lie  said  to  Sir 
lUvers  that  the  additional  time  and  money  nniHt  he  ^iven  ;  and 
iliat  ho  intended,  at  all  costs,  to  rescue  the  sculptor  from  the 
^Miisp  of  Ayrton — which  ho  did. 

In  a  similar  manner  he  protected  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  from 
the  clutches  of  the  same  ovorhearinf^'  ^[inister.  Such  facts  as 
thesG  are  calculated  to  confound  those  wlio  have  formed  their 
notions  of  Lowe  and  Ayrton  from  ^Ir.  Clilbert's  l)urlesfiue.  The 
Itappn  Land,  in  which  they  and  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  fi<j;ured  in 
somewhat  undignified  disguises.  So  far  from  there  ever  having 
been  any  sympathy  between  them,  they  found  it  al)solutely 
hnpossible  to  work  together  in  the  Ministry.  Lowe  had  a 
grand  scheme  for  erecting  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  and  the 
Mint  on  the  Embankment;  in  this  he  was  opposed  and  beaten 
by  Ayrton,  and  London  was  permanently  left  so  much  the  less 
magnificent. 

Lowe  was  for  many  years  a  great  friend  of  Baron  Mayer 
de  Rothschild,  of  Mentmore,  where  he  frequently  visited,  with 
Delano,  Bernal  Osborne,  Mr.  Villiers,  and  Sir  Richard  Quain. 
Tlie  Baroness  had  a  protcfjv  in  the  person  of  a  young  Jew 
named  Numa  Hartog,  an  undersized,  insignificant-looking 
youth,  who  was  an  intellectual  marvel.  He  was  Senior 
"Wrangler,  and  had  just  missed  being  the  Smith's  Prizeman. 
He  was,  however,  poor  and  a  thorough  bookworm,  and  there 
seemed  no  way  of  placing  him  in  life.  Through  Lowe  he  was 
given  a  small  appointment  in  the  Record  Office,  and  Sir  Rivers 
A\'ilson  remembers  going  there  with  his  Chief  and  seeing 
Hartog  at  work.  Afterwards  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Thring,  but  died  young.  Another  alien  youth 
in  whom  Lowe  took  great  interest  was  AI  imayoo,  son  of  King 
Theodore  of  Abyssinia.  This  young  prince  was  in  charge 
of  a  Captain  Speedy  of  the  Indian  Army  ;  and  the  Queen,  in 
the  first  instance,  wished  that  he  should  go  to  India  with 
his  guardian,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opposed 
the  plan,  as  he  considered  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
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tlu'  youth  to  1)(  educated  at  Cholti'iiluim.  Alaniayoo  was 
medically  examin-ed  by  Sir  William  Jeinier  on  luluilf  of  tlio 
(^)uecn,  and  by  Hir  liieliard  Quaiii  on  behalf  of  the  Chini- 
eellor,  which  resulted  in  his  liein<^'  placed  with  ])r.  Jex  Blake 
at  Cheltenham.  But,  though  a  lad  of  some  promise,  he  ditd 
prematurely. 

Durin*^  the  time  of  his  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
Eobert  Lowe  received  an  honour  which,  despite  his  attacks  on 
*  clerical  {i^erontocracies  '  and  the  classics,  he  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  rewards  of  his  career — the  D.C.L.  of  Oxford. 

liobert  Loicc  to  Mrs.  DlUyard 

11  Downing  Street:  June  24,  1870 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Sir  John  Young  make  a  speech  in 
the  House  last  night,  and,  oddly  enough,  it  was  against  a  Bill  of  mine; 
for  putting  a  tax  on  guns.  1  have  just  been  made  a  D.C.L.  ol' 
Oxford,  and  had  a  reception  quite  beyond  anything  1  could  have 
expected ;  indeed,  my  expectations  on  that  subject  were  very 
moderate.  Some  papers  have  represented  exactly  the  contrary,  but 
the  truth  is,  there  was  just  enough  opposition  to  render  the  applause 
loud  and  energetic ;  1  should  think  it  went  on  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me,  standing  and  waiting  for  it  to  soop. 
AVe  have  had  a  very  hard  session,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
work.  I  don't  see  that  we  are  much  weaker  than  we  were  when  we 
began.  Several  of  my  colleagues  have  become  ill,  but  I  have 
hitherto  stood  the  racket  exceedingly  well.  I  find  the  great  art 
is  to  eat  very  little,  and  then  one  does  not  want  much  sleep,  which 
is  lucky,  as  we  certainly  do  not  get  it.  The  Queen  gives  a  grand 
garden-party  at  Windsor  to- day,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  go,  on 
account  of  the  Education  Bill,  which  is  nearly  as  troublesome  as  it 
used  to  be  in  Australia.  I  am  consoled  by  some  heavy  showers  which 
will  effectually  spoil  the  whole  thing. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  turned  his  steps  towards  M.i  beloved 
Scotland,  as  he  always  strove  to  do  when  fagged  and  harassed  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  there  was  an  honour  awaiting  him — the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Elgin.  In  the  next  (and  last)  letter  to 
his  Sydney  correspondent,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  terrible 
Franco-German  war. 
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Jiohcrt  Loire  to  Mrs.  Ihl/f/d/nl 

II  Ddwniii).;  Hlront :  Aiif.i;MHf,  an,  1H70 

I  liav((  Ix'oii  lioiirly  wor^fd  lo  dcal.h  and  am  goin^  to-morrow  t.a 
l!H'\,  rid  of  Ileal,  and  /^Ifi.ni  in  ScoMiuid.  i>iit,  I  cfutriol,  caHJIy  Icavf!  all 
my  carcH  Ix'liind  me,  for  tlicdicadfid  w.-ir  Uui.l,  in  now  vi[.<(\i)f.r  DIIm  uh 
wiili  deep  juixicl.y.  II.  Hccnifi  iil/  prcm^nl,  to  |)ortrnd  oik!  of  tlio 
;ri'»'al.('Mt  rataHLroplMiM  wliicli  lln'  world  Iimh  muni,  and  tlio  Iohh  of 
lilc  in  perfectly  n.wfii!.  I  am  lold  .lint  tim  I'riiHHiimH  liave  in  tlieir 
lniidn,  (iH  tlie  rennlt  of  tli(>  f^reat  liiittleM  round  IMetz,  70,000  wounded 
I'nirMiaiiM  iMid  h't'eiicli.  Mow  liiippy  you  ant  to  livo  away  from  Hiudi 
liorrorn,  tlioii;f|i,  I  doubt  not,  tlie  time  will  ef)nM(  when  the  tliirnly  Hoil 
of  Aii;ttralia  will  drinlv  Inimiin  Mood  jimt  an  greedily  (i,h  tin*  (leldH  of 
Alwice  an<l  Lorraine.  I  hope  we  nhall  l<eep  out  of  it,  and  I  think 
MO  ;  hilt  W()  lire  at  tli(»  mercy  of  no  many  contin(i;((nc,ieH  that  it  'm 
well  not  to  \)i\  tf)o  positive!. 
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Oil  Soptcniher  !''>,  IH7(),  lloherl,  |jo"(.  wfiH  onrollcd  finionrf 
tli(!  Imr^'oHHcH  of  Ml^'in.  Mr.  (liMiicroii,  tli((  Jjonl  J'rovoHt, 
rclVrrccI  to  liini  jim  ji,  '  iiiiiHtei-  of  jiJmoHt  unriviillod  powors  of 
ridiciiio  niid  HjirciiHin  ; '  iiddin;;  '  tlierc!  lu'c  few  moii  in  Uio 
lloMMo  of  (lonimoiiH  who  ('.'ire  to  brciik  ji,  hinco  with  our 
<li,4tin;^niHl)('(l  p;no,Ht.' 

It  wiiH,  pcrliJipM,  llio  emphiisin  tIniH  In.id  on  ono  nidn  of 
I  (Old  Sliorhrooko'H  iiiontiil  (diiiincti  r  wliicdi  mjid<'  liin  coiiclud- 
iii";  words  so  olToctive.  It  liiippoiicl  tliii,t  tlio  lUiWH  had  jiiHt 
jirrivo(l  of  the  Iohh  <d'  (lie  new  tin  iet-Hlii|)  ('((jtldin,  which 
liiid  Jennie  down  in  the  I'my  of  I'JKCii.y  willi  mII  liandH,  iiicludinf^f 
JI  son  of  Mr.  Cdiildcrs,  First  Imn]  of  the  Adniinilty,  and  n,  son 
of  Lord  Northhi'ook. 

'  TIk'  Iohh  of  the  ('ai)lalii,'  siiid  tho  (liiaiuM^Ilor,  *  han  corno 
lo  ns  it:  the  inidHt  of  our  con^iiituljitions  ill  tlio  huccchh  of  the, 
session,  in  tho  considerable  nieasiircH  we  passed,  and  tho  pro- 
<j;ress  we  helievdd  we  were  nuiKin^f  in  luiviil  mattorH.  T  tliink 
it  is  inipoHsihle  to  inia^^ino  a.  '.'atastrophe  nioro  nudancdioly  ; 
and  yot  it  seems  to  me  tho  |):-i('e  wo  ai'c  dooni(;d  to  pa,y  for 
•^reat  iniprovonionts.' 
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•,Thoro  i'h  in  Uui  Inno,  lono  ncn, 

A  Hpf)f,  urirriarlu'd,  Imt,  holy; 
For  tlioro  tJio  jjnllnril,  ii.nr|  \.\\i'.  froo 

In  tiioir  ofodti  Ix^d  lio  lowly. 

'  |)ow(i,  down  hfricatli  tlifi  rlci^) 

'I'hat,  ol't.  in  triiirnpli  horo  f,lHim, 
'I'licy  Hlfcp  II,  noiiiid  iirid  pf^ardlul  Hlofp, 

With  Hi"  wild  wdvfn  wM,Hliinfj  o'er  Umrri. 

•And  (lioiif^li  no  Ht.oni^  may  toll 

Tlicir  iiaiiii',  tlifir  v/ortli,  tlicir  f.dory, 

'I'hoy  I'f^Kt  in  liciutH  that  lovo  thcni  vvull, 
And  thny  i^riicc  J»ritannia'H  Htory.' 

TlicHo  lin(!H,  wJiicli  1m!  i^'avc;  wilJi  di'op  ft ;  lirij/,  wore.  frf)rn 
Lyt(!'H  \)()v,n),  'T\)('.  Siulor'K  (Irii.vc' 

Sonn!  two  y(!ji,rH  Ifi.icr,  (»n  Scptf/uihor  '2fJ,  1H72,  l{f)l<f!rl, 
fjovvo  \vn.H  [»r()H(!tit.('fl  wiili  IJh;  \'r<'C(U)rn  of  Uic;  (Jity  of  (ilfiH^'Ovv, 
ii,t!(l  on  ilifii  o('.(^ji,Hioii  (Idivi  rod  orio  of  ]\]h  rrioHt  ni(!mor!i,l)lo 
!i,(l(lr(!HH(^H,  l,o  wliicli  nior(!  tluiri  ono  rcUirv.iu'v,  him  bofsn  rrifuir 
in  lliiH  work. 
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AI'PKNDFX    TO   CTrAITMK   XXI 

It  han  hci^n  tlunif^lil  dcHirahh^  to  apfxnd  the  ('oli.ivvin^'  Intttir  and  Htatf; 
iiHiit  of  Sir   i!('j,'iiinld  Wclhy,  in   ic;.'iird   to    Lord  Shfifbrooko'H  toniirf;  of 
I  ho  oHico  of  (!hanc(^llor  of  tli.:  Ivxchciiinr. 

Docombfir  2H,  187(1 

[)(!in'  Mr.  Fiowis  Your  corrcHjiondfnt,  wfiOKO  lf;tt(ir  I  return,  Hayj. 
thii,t  ho  Htatod  thnt  yon  h'lt  a,  suirphui  oi'  4,()iU),()(i(}f.  howidoH  navinj^  rodimc.d 
tho  luiniial  oxpi^nditnro  arul  is'iitioiml  l)oht  hy  liow  many  fnillionH  rnorfi  \]t 
could  not  Htato. 

Tho    FiHtimatcH    ol'    lH7'J-7.'>   vviro    [irantically  tho    ofitimatfn  of  youi 
(lovcrnni(!nt,  and  tlioy  hIiowoiI  a,  rcvonuc  of'77,^J!)5,()00^.  aj,,'airiHt  an  oxpon 
.lituro    of  72,r.();{,()0()/.  ;    mirphin    r.,4!)'2,0()0/.      In    your  (ivo   iJud^'ot^!   yon 
iiMliiocd   taxation    hy   r2,4M),()()(t/.  ,irl,   a,ftcr    niakinj,'   allowarico  for  tin 
additioiiH  wJiich  you  niado  at  dilforcnt  timoH. 
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If  yoii  think  tlic  lulditions  to  income  tax  niiulo  by  IMr.  Hunt  wero  in 
the  nature  of  teni[)orary  additions  and  deduct  tlieni,  so  as  to  leave  your 
reductions  of  taxation  bond  Jidc  reductions  of  permanent  taxes,  you  are 
still  left  with  9,r>00,000/.  to  your  credit. 

On  March  81,  18()1),  the  Debt  was  HO'j.GOO.OOO/. ;  March  ;}1,  1874, 
771),;{00,000/. ;  reduction,  20,200,000/.;  but  durin-jf  that  period  you  had 
borrowed  about  12,000,000?.  for  telegrajihs,  ibrtifications,  iScc,  which,  of 
course,  showed  that  you  had  paid  off  nearly  40,000,000/.  on  the  whole. 

In  1800  67  Army  and  Navy  cost,  before  Abyssinia  bt'f,'an,  2r>,800,000/. ; 
in  1873-74,  24,700,000/. ;  but  even  this  latter  sum  includes  part  of  tlio 
Ashanteo  expenditiu-e,  so  that  the  reduction  was  really  f^Tcater. 

Yours  very  trul;;, 

R.  S.  Welijy. 
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Mr.  Lowe  is  responsible  for  the  Civil  Service  expenditure  in  four 
comi)lete  years.  His  immediate  supervision  related  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund  charijfcs  and  the  so-called  Miscellaneous  Services.  Excludinfif  the 
charpfe  for  the  Revem;e  Departments,  which  naturally  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  Revenue,  the  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  for 
Civil  Services  and  Consolidated  Fund  in  the  two  years  of  Tory  adminis- 
tration, and  in  the  four  years  during  which  j\Ir.  Lt)we  was  at  the 
Treasury : — 

£ 

1807  (i8 10,;58,'5,000 

1808  01) 10,870,000 

1809-70 11,038,000 

1870-71 11,002,000 

1871-72 12,100,000 

1872-73 11,750,000 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  last  year's  expenditure  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  last  year  for  which  the  Tory  Government  is  responsible 
by  880,000/.  But  during  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Lowe's  administration,  the 
Civil  Estimates  were  swelled  by  various  new  items,  or  by  the  extension  of 
old  ones.  Contrasting  1872-73  with  18()8-09,  the  expenditure  of  the 
former  year  was  increased  by  the  following  items  : — 


Cadastral  Survey — Removed  from  War  Office  Estimates 
Education — England  and  Ireland  (New  Legislation)  . 
Chancery  and  Banlruptcy — Establishment  formerly 

defrayed  from  fees 

Police,     Great    Britain — Normal     increase     beyond 

Treasury  Control 

Reformatories — Normal    increase    beyond     Treasury 

Control        ........ 

Local    Government   Board — Medical    Officers    (New 

Legislation)         ....... 


£ 
120,000 
800,000 

200,000 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 
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£ 


13ron<,'ht  forward     .         .         .  1,320,000 
Pensions — Increase   principally  caused    by   Chancery 

and  Bankruptcy  Compensations  .         .         .     140,000 

Total       ....         £MGO,000 
Deduct  increase,  viz.       .         .    880,000 

Reduction        .        .        .  £580,000 

Tliat  is  to  say,  h.ad  there  been  no  new  Lep^islation  tendinj^  to  increase 
expenditure,  had  the  charge  for  Police  and  Reformatories  been  the  same  as 
in  1808,  and  had  no  transfers  been  made  from  other  votes,  there  would 
have  been  an  actual  reduction,  as  there  is  an  actual  saving,  of  580 ,0001. 

Note  A 
Taxation  and  War 

'  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  machinery  brought  into  use  during  the 
last  few  years  .  .  .  wars,  for  the  future,  instead  of  being  long  torments, 
will  be  short  agonies.  Not  only  will  they  not  last  for  twenty-two  years, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  war  which  we  waged  with  Napoleon,  but  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War  in  Germany,  the  other  day,  may  resolve  itself  into  a  campaign, 
on  an  equally  grand  scale,  of  seven  days.  ...  I  know  no  greater  weapon 
of  strength  than  the  power  of  levying  the  taxes  at  one  sweep,  without 
the  needless  delay  and  circumlocution  attending  the  present  system  of 
collection.' — '  Lowe's  Financial  Statement,  1869."  [See  ♦  Mr.  Lowe's  Budget 
Speeches,'  p.  479.] 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


CLOSE    OF    OFFICIAL    CAREER — HOME    SECRETARY 


(1873-74) 


1'  I 


Many  and  various  are  the  explanations  that  have  been  offered 
of  the  decadence  of  the  Gladstone  Government  in  1873,  and 
its  complete  downfall  in  1874.  Mr.  George  Eussell,  with 
praiseworthy  candour,  in  his  interesting  monograph  on 
Mr.  Gladstone,'  seems  to  attribute  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  mainly  to  the  Prime  Minister's  treatment  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  his  want  of  tact  or 
lightness  of  touch.  '  He  had  little  of  that  saving  gift  of 
humour  which  smooths  the  practical  working  of  life  as  much 
as  it  adds  to  its  enjoyment.' 

Although  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  frank  and  noteworthy  passage 
here  briefly  indicated,  throws  the  entire  blame  on  his  great 
hero,  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  notorious  that  Lowe,  as  well  as  almost 
all  the  chief  Liberal  Ministers,  was  equally  the  subject  of 
attack  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  If 
an  impartial  historian  were  to  attempt  the  task  of  estimating 
the  causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Gladstone,  or  any  other 
ministry,  he  might  be  astonished  to  find  that  its  merits  had 
contributed  to  that  end  even  more  than  its  shortcomings. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Liberal  Government  in  1874  was  the  organised 
opposition  of  the  Nonconformists  to  Mr.  Forster's  statesman- 
like Edui.ation  Act ;  and  after  this,  the  settlement  of  the  Ala- 

'  The  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Oladstcne.    By  George  W.  E.  Russell  (Sampson 
Low),  p.  228. 
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bama  claims  by  arbitration  mstead  of  by  bloodshed.  Of  course, 
there  were  many  minor  causes,  of  which  the  care  and  pru- 
dence shown  by  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  in  spending 
the  nation's  money  was  one  of  the  chief.  Above  all,  the 
people  wanted  a  change,  and  were  quite  sated  with  adminis- 
trative reform  and  Irish  experimental  legislation. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  too,  that  the  internal  dissensions  of 
the  Ministry  were  made  the  subject  of  public  comment.  Lowe 
more  and  more  found  it  impossible  to  work,  or  even  to  preserve 
the  semblance  of  amicable  relations,  with  Ayrton.  As  he  was 
never  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  these  personal  matters  in 
his  conversations  with  friends,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
how  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  how- 
ever, asked  in  the  House,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  were  on  speaking 
terms.  All  that  can  positively  be  said  is  that,  as  the  story  of 
Alfred  Stevens  the  sculptor  plainly  shows,  Robert  Lowe 
thoroughly  disliked  Ayrton's  manner  and  methods,  and 
consulted  him  on  matters  of  public  business  as  little  as  possible. 
Hence  arose  the  imbroglio  concerning  the  plans  for  the 
erection  of  the  Law  Courts  and  other  public  buildings  on  the 
Embankment,  which  Ayrton  bitterly  resented.  Such  dissen- 
sions were  of  ill  omen  for  the  life  of  the  ^linistry.  There  was, 
besides,  the  dispute  with  Mr.  Baxter,  the  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  and  the  direct  negotiations  between  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Scudamore  of  the  Telegraph 
Department.  That  perhaps  too  energetic  official  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  completely  ignoring  his  parliamentary 
chiefs  (Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Monsell),  a  practice  in  which 
it  was  stated  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  abetted  him. 
Lowe's  chief  difficulty,  however,  was,  as  already  stated,  with 
Ayrton,  and  this  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  principjil 
causes  which  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  Treasury,  Robert  Lowe  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  Mr.  Bruce 
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became  Lord  Aberdare.  Tbere  were  otber  important  chanpses 
whicb  need  not  be  specified,  tboiigh  it  should,  perhaps,  be 
added  that  Mr.  Ayrton  ceased  to  be  Commissioner  of  Works, 
and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  succeeded  Mr.  Monsell  at  the  Post 
Office. 

Robert  Lowe's  official  career  was  now  fast  drawing  to  its  close. 
He,  indeed,  only  held  the  office  of  Home  Secretary  for  some  live 
months,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  Parliament  was  in 
recess. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  release  from  the  harass- 
mcnts  of  the  Treasury  and  tlie  lioliday  from  nightly  worries  at 
St.  Stephen's  wrought  a  benelicial  change.     The  four  years' 
close  and  unremitting  labour  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  begun  to  tell  their  talc  on  his  powerful  mind  and  singularly 
healthy  bodily  constitution.     They  had,    to   a   great  extent, 
divorced  him  from  the  society  of  his  friends  and  the  com- 
panionship of  his  books  ;  worse  than  all,  day  after  day,  while 
he  was  receiving  deputations  and  going  over  distracting  lists 
of  ligures  and  calculations,  or  wrangling  with  the  cantankerous 
INIr.  Ayrton,  he  was  thinking  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife. 
This  greatly  worried  him  at  nights,  when  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
through  dreary  debates   on  the  jMinisterial  benches.     Little 
did  his  antagonists  all  over  the  country  suspect  that  the  hard 
ai'd  unsympathetic  statesman,  such  as  they  imagined  him,  was 
all  the  while  racked  with  anxiety,  and  eagerly  longing  to  get 
home  to  a  suffering  wife.     He  was  the  last  man  to  have  urged 
private  sorrow  asapka  for  public  shortcomings  ;  but  now  that 
the  battle  is  over  it  may,  perhaps,  be  briefly  alluded  to  as 
throwing  some  light  on  the  troubled  close  of  his  official  career 
;i,s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequo/. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  removal  to  the  Home  Office,  the 
release  from  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  the  respite  from  parliamentary 
attendance,  restored  some  of  his  former  elasticity  and  almost 
undeviating  cheerfulness.  The  final  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  has  been  depicted  by  many  an  unsparing 
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pen,  one  amongst  whom  thus  describes  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  new  Home  Secretary  :— 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  Mr.  Lowe  who  was  most  successful  in 
winning  popularity  for  the  IMinistry  during  the  recess.  The  pohcy 
[Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act]  found  in  him  a  zealous  delendcr. 
The  working  classes  heard  with  pleased  surprise  a  rumour  to  tho 
effect  that  he  had  dratted  a  Dill  conceding  the  demand  of  Trades' 
Unionists  for  a  reform  of  the  labour  laws.  His  manner  of  receiving 
deputations  had  suddenly  become  bland  and  suave.  When,  for 
example,  tho  representatives  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers  went  to 
complain  to  him  of  the  licensing  laws,  he  was  so  sympathetic  that 
tho  leader  of  the  deputation  sent  a  graphic  account  of  tho  interview 
to  the  press.  He  explained  how  he  and  his  colleagues  had  waited 
on  the  new  Home  Secretary  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  how  delighted 
they  were  to  find  that  '  the  great  scholar  and  debater  cheered  tho 
meeting  with  many  sunny  glimpses  of  his  own  anti-Puritanic 
nature.' ' 

There  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  colonics  who  always  turn 
up  on  a  goldfield  after  it  is  worked  out,  when  their  more  swift 
and  adventurous  brethren  are  off  to  a  fresh  *  rush.'  In  this 
spirit,  a  gentleman  who  had  compiled  a  political  brochure, 
having,  doubtless,  read  many  attacks  on  Robert  Lowe  in  the 
back  files  of  the  newspapers,  thought  fit  to  institute  a  pecu- 
liarly infelicitous  comparison  between  him  and  the  present 
Lord  Cross,  as  Home  Secretaries.  Someone  brought  the 
book  under  Lowe's  notice,  who,  more  in  amusement  than  in 
anger,  despatched  to  the  author  the  following  epistle : — 

34  Lowndes  Square  :  March  25,  1880. 

Sir, — In  your  recently  published  work,  entitled  Engla:ul  Under 
Lord  Beac  msficld,  p.  49,  you  say:  *  He  (Mr.  Cross)  has  not  made 
half  the  mistakes  in  five  and  a  half  years  which  Mr.  Lowe  made  in 
five  and  a  half  months,  and  has  probably  done  almost  as  much  to 
make  the  Government  popular  as  Mr.  Lowe  did  to  make  the  late 
administration  disliked.' 

I  think  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  call  upon  you  to  specify  to  what 
proceedings  of  mine,  during  the  brief  period  for  which  I  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  you  allude. 

'  Life  and  Times  of  Queen  Victoria,  vol.  ii.  p.  458-9.    (Cassell.) 
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1  conf(!HM  tliat,  iiH  tli(!  wlioln  (U'riod  waH  in  tlic  viication,  an<l  iin 
IK)  particiihu'  cvcmI,  occiinod  diiriiii^'  Uiat  tiiiio,  I  tlioii^'ht,  I  w!i,si  an 
liLtld  ciitjtlcd  liO  ccn.'wii'if  an  to  |>i'iMH(>  ;  atid  I  )i,\vii,it  willi  sotiio 
ciiiidHity  tho  (Mitiilof^iio,  witli  wliicli  i  liopci  yoii  will  \>v  ho  f^'ood  iiH  l-o 
I'lirni.sli  iMo,  of  the  many  nilHtakcH  diuiiii,;^'inK  to  tlio  (lovcniiricnt 
wliicli  you  Hay  that  I  made  diirin^i;  tlios(<  \'i\{\  niontliH  and  a  liali'  tor 
whicli  1  was  at  tlic  I  Ionic  Ollicc,  with  Huch  fatal  viWri  on  tliH 
Minintry. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Hei'vant, 

KOKKIIT    JiOWI']. 
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A    BTATKHMAN'h    flKCUKATION 

llor.KiiT  LowI'.'h  r('l()i,H(!  IVoin  tlio  cnroH  of  (AVu-c.  wan  by  no 
mciUiH  unwclcoriic  to  liiiriHcU",  wliilo  it  wjih  liiiilcd  v.vitli  ({(slight 
by  liin  iiitiniat(!  pcrHOMM,!  tVicTulH — (Hpcciaiiy  tlioso  of  tb(!  ffiJr 
Hcx — ^wbo  for  i\\v  past  four  y(;arH  bad  b(;(;M  doprivod  of  ho 
tnudi  of  h'lH  vabiod  coiivrrHatioii  and  Hocicty.  II<;  waH  a  rniiii, 
b1v(!  Dr.  .TobiiHoii,  wiio  loved  to  ludtond  juid  to  talk,  HOinc- 
tiiiioH  (ipi^raiiiiriatically  and  sonKitiincH  at  random,  on  all  tbc 
Hubjoctn  tbat  oxcitc  and  intcrcist  tlio  biirnan  mind.  Of  all 
our  Enf^linb  public  mon  in  tluH  terribly  dull  and  pronaic  a;^(;, 
bo  was  tbo  oidy  one,  witli  tbo  oxcopticm  of  J)iHraoli,  out  of 
wbosc  HayiriRH  a  really  intcrcsKtinf,'  volume  of  tablo-talk  could 
bavo  been  compiled.  Witbout  bein^  in  any  \VM,y  Hf)  bizarre  hh 
Lord  BeacoiiBiield,  lie  wan  quite  as  witty,  and  be  liad  a  ranr^'o 
of  kno\vled;j;e  and  Hcbolarsbip  alto^'(!tb(;r  beyond  tbe  reacb  of 
tliiit  remarkable  and  fascinating  personage.  Unfortunately, 
tbo  mass  of  bis  brilliant  sayings  have  passed  into  tbin  air ; 
for  bo  bad  tbis  pecidiarity,  unifpu;  iimong  great  talkers,  tliat 
be  poured  out  wbat  was  best  in  liim  at  tbe  moment,  quite 
irrespective  of  tbe  nature  of  bis  audience.  Indeed,  urdike 
Bucb  famous  wits  of  society  as  Sydney  Smitb,  be  never  looked 
for  an  audience  at  all. 

It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  a  man  with  the  singular 
conversational  gifts  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  should  not  have  bad, 
during  some  portion  of  his  career,  a  Boswell  at  his  elbow. 
Tbe  late  liichard  Redgrave,  the  artist,  who  seems  to  have  had 
a  genuine  admiration  for  his  old  chief,  is  one  of  the   few 
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writers  who  have  given  us  any  genuine  anecdotes  about  him. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  not  often  thrown  into  the  same  society. 
Elsewhere  an  extract  will  be  found  from  Ecdgrave's  Memoh-8 
concerning  the  visit  paid  by  Lowe  to  Hatfield  House  in  1808 ; 
on  which  occasion  he  also  relates  the  following  story  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Cobden. 

Dining  some  days  previously  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  lady  being 
seated  between  them,  Gladstone,  speaking  across  her,  said  to  Mr. 
Lowe  :  *  I  cannot  think  why  they  call  Cobden  the  Inspired  Bag- 
man.' '  Neither  can  I,'  said  Lowe,  *  for  ho  was  neither  inspired  nor 
a  bagman ;  in  fact,  it  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  when  someone  offered  to  obtain  admission  for  her  into 
the  Maison  dcs  Filles  Repenties.  '  Nay,'  said  Madame,  *  I  am  neither 
Skfille,  nor  am  I  repentie.' 

At  this  the  lady  between  the  two  politicians  burst  into  a  laugh, 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  pullerl  rather  a  long  face. 

In  the  subsequent  conversation  which  Redgrave  held  with 
Count  Strzelecki  on  Lowe's  great  abilities,  the  Count,  who 
was  a  most  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  shrewdly  remarked 
on  the  drawback  of  deficient  eyesight  to  a  public  man.  *  Be- 
sides,' said  he,  *  Lowe  has  a  natural  antipathy  to  a  fool,  and 
so  he  offends,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  fools  in  his  audience. 
He  is  quite  the  reverse  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  knew  that 
fools  predominate  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of 
it,  and  always  addressed  himself  so  as  to  conciliate  the  fools, 
and  thus  was  very  popular.' 

But  Count  Strzelecki's  criticism  was  only  applicable  to 
Lord  Sherbrooke  in  his  public  capacity.  In  private  circles, 
while  generally  brilHant,  he  was  always  amiable.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  who  for  many  years  was  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  him,  says :  *  It  was  always  a  great  pleasure  when  he 
came  to  us,  for  his  conversation  was  most  interesting,  and  he 
always  tried  to  make  things  go  off  well.'  Sir  John  adds :  *  I 
was  much  attached  to  him' — a  feeling  which  mere  intellectual 
brilliancy  can  never  evoke. 

Mr.  Goschen,  who,  as  well  as  being  a  political  colleague 
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for  Tn<any  years,  was  in  intimate  social  relations  witli  Lord 
Shcrbrooke,  remarks  that  liis  wit  and  epigrammatic  humour 
woukl  tlow  as  freely  at  breakfast  time,  when  he  xiiight  only 
have  an  audience  of  a  governess  and  her  pupils,  as  they  would 
at  a  gathering  of  distinguished  men. 

*  Most  brilliant  men,'  says  Mr.  Goschen,  *  are  occasionally 
dull ;  but  in  my  long  intercourse  with  him  I  never  found  him 
so,  and  he  could  even  show  himself  up  to  the  mark  when 
strangers  were  introduced  to  him,  and  looked  for  some  pointed 
l)hrase — an  ordeal  under  which  most  clever  men  entirely 
break  down.  I  remember  once,  just  after  the  great  Iteform 
debates  of  '66,  taking  up  a  foreigner  to  him.  The  foreigner 
paid  him  some  commonplace  compliment  on  the  brilliancy  of 
his  orations.  Mr.  Lowe  replied :  "  Oh  !  we  are  not  now 
thinking  of  Reform  ;  we  are  thinking  of  the  cattle  plague,  for 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  this,  that  Reform  will  only 
ruin  our  children,  while  the  cattle  plague  will  ruin  our- 
selves." 

'  **  But,"  said  the  foreigner,  "  you  have  discovered  a 
remedy  for  the  cattle  plague,  have  you  not  ?  You  mix  asa- 
fcetida  with  their  food." 

'  **  Yes,"  he  said,  "  our  cattle  are  now  all  fed  a  la  Sou- 
hise."  ' 

But  if,  instead  of  merely  accepting  or  conventionally 
deprecating  the  compliment  of  a  stranger,  his  alert  mind 
would  thus  at  once  set  the  ball  rolling,  it  was,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  all  his  friends,  still  more  remarkable  to  see  him  with 
children.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  them  for  one  thing, 
and  his  wise  head  seemed  full  of  nonsense  verses,  nursery 
rhymes,  and  quaint  and  ludicrous  stories.  He  never  failed  at 
once  to  secure  their  interest,  and  in  all  the  houses  he  visited, 
where  children  were  to  the  fore  his  advent  was  welcomed  with 
clamorous  delight.  This  was,  of  course,  owing  far  more  to 
what  Mr.  Goschen  calls  *  his  extreme  kindness  of  heart '  than 
even  his  rare  gift  of  wit  and  humour,  but  it  was  a  trait  in 
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his  character  which  cannot  bo  ovtilooked  in  Ibrniinf^  an  esti- 
mate of  him  as  a  man.  Mr.  Ilaniilton,  of  the  23rcl  Ilegiment, 
remembers  liis  excitenu-nt,  as  a  schoolboy  at  Caterham,  on 
being  called  out  from  kssons  to  speak  to  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
and  finding  him  on  horseback  at  the  sch(K)l  entrance,  having 
brought  a  pot  of  jam  for  him  in  each  pocket. 

This  kindness  of  heart  did  not  limit  itself  to  the  human 
family.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  horses  in  the  paddock 
come  close  up  to  the  fence  when  lie  whistled  as  he  passed 
along  the  garden  walks  on  his  tricycle,  often  followed  by  a 
posse  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  even  the  peacocks,  who  refused  to 
budge  or  get  out  of  the  way.  The  old  horse  that  had  taken 
him  into  town  for  twenty  years  was  really  a  fourfooted  friend ; 
he  has  survived  his  master,  but  his  race  was  commemorated 
in  the  following  lines  : — 

The  Horses'  EpUaiyh 

Soft  lie  the  turf,  on  these  who  find  their  rest 
Beneath  our  couiniou  mother's  ample  breast; 
Unstained  by  meanness,  avarice,  or  pride. 
They  never  cheated,  and  tlicy  never  lied; 
They  iio'er  intrigued  a  rival  to  displace ; 
They  ran,  but  never  betted  on  the  race ; 
Content  with  harmless  sports  nnd  simple  food, 
Boundless  in  faith,  and  lo\e.  and  ^ratitiide. 
Happy  the  man,  if  there  bo  any  such. 
Of  whom  his  epitaph  can  say  as  mv;ch  ! 

These  verses,  like  almost  all  the  efforts  of  Lord  Shjer- 
brooke's  muse,  were  written  at  the  request  of  a  lady  ;  in  this 
case,  they  w(!re  expressly  intended  for  a  tablet  which  was  placed 
in  Lady  Dorothy  NevilFs  cemetery  for  pets  of  fill  kinds — horses, 
dogs,  and  cats — at  Dangstein. 

Nothing  would  have  been  more  displeasing  to  the  late  Lord 
Sherbrooke  than  to  have  been  placarded  as  *  a  poet.'  The 
history  of  the  publication  of  the  little  book.  Poems  of  a  Life, 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  first  volume. 

After  the  publication  of  the  book,  Lord  Sherbrooke,  who 
was  naturally  much  vexed  at  the  offering  he  had  meant  for 
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his  wife  bcinjj;  }j!iven  to  the  public  witliout  introduction  or  re- 
vision, wrote  in  liis  diary  :  '  In  tlio  course  of  my  Hfe  I  have 
written  a  number  of  poems,  without  any  intention  of  pubUshin^ 
them.  To  please  my  wife,  who  was  in  very  bad  health,  I  allowed 
them  to  be  printed,  but  not  pidilislied.  1  ^ave  a  nund)er  of 
these  poems  to  my  friends.  They  were  published  without 
either  my  consent  or  knowledjj;e.'  "When  the  })ublislier  expressed 
contrition,  the  mistake  was  forgiven  and  forj^otten. 

Lord  Sherbrooke,  as  his  niece,  Mrs.  Chaworth  Musters, 
relates,  was,  indeed,  passionately  fond  of  poetry. 

More  than  the  i'rophet's  sight 

I  prize  the  Poet's  song. 
IIo  hiircll.v  can  1)0  right 

AVho  h.'irdly  can  be  wrong. 

But  his  own  verses  were  strictly  impromptu  or  occasional ; 
and  he  had  neither  the  vanity  nor  the  abne«4atioii  of  the  true 
poet.  Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  think  that  some  of  these 
occasional  verses  have  real  merit,  apart  from  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  solace  of  a  busy  states- 
man in  his  rare  moments  of  idleness,  and  written  purely  for 
the  gratification  of  his  friends.  What  could  be  more  graceful 
than  the  following,  written  at  the  desire  of  Blanche,  Countess 

of  Airlie  ? 

Lines  on  the  Garden  of  Friouhhii) 
(Cortachy  Castle,  187B) 

Is  life  a  good  ?     Then,  if  a  good  it  bo, 
Mine  be  a  life  like  tliiuo,  thou  steadfast  tree. 
The  selfsame  earth  that  gave  the  sapling  place 
Receives  the  mouldering  trunk  in  soft  embrace ; 
The  selfsame  comrades  ever  at  thy  side. 
Who  feel  no  envy,  and  who  know  no  pride. 
The  winter's  waste  redeemed  by  lavish  spring. 
The  whispering  breezes  that  about  thee  sing, 
The  intertwining  shadows  at  thy  feet, 
Make  up  thy  life — and  such  a  life  is  sweet. 
What  though  beneath  this  artiticial  shade 
No  faun  has  wandered,  and  no  dryad  played  ? 
Though  the  coy  nurslings  of  serener  skies 
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Shivoi  when  Caledonia's  tempests  rise, 
There  tloats  an  infhaenco  o'er  the  rising  grove 
Less  stern  than  nature,  and  more  pure  than  love. 
Yes  ;  not  unhonoured  shall  these  spires  ascend, 
For  every  stem  was  planted  by  a  friend  ; 
And  she  at  whose  command  its  shades  arise 
Is  good  and  gracious,  true  and  fair  and  wise. 

Even  during  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  lleform  agitation, 
if  he  could  got  away  for  a  few  days  into  the  country  his  poet- 
ising faculty  would  reawaken.  It  was  at  Pencarrow,  Lady 
Molesworth's  place,  that  he  wrote  the  following  graceful  lines 
for  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-J3ury  : — 

On  a  Photogrnpli 

The  outline  of  that  sweet  fair  faco 

No  Innnan  artist  drew, 
The  Snn  liimself  alone  could  irace 

A  pictiu'e  worthy  you. 
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Bright  impress  of  the  solar  beam, 

Fair  a  ision  !  canst  thou  spare 
Of  all  thy  light  a  single  gleam 

To  lighten  my  despair  ? 

Ah  110  !     Thy  feultless,  lifeless  grace 

No  solace  can  impart, 
The  sunbeam  rests  upon  thy  face, 

The  shadow  on  n\y  heart. 
Pencarrow :  Septembei'  IG,  1800. 

When  typevv'riters  first  came  into  vogue  they  immediately 
attracted  Lord  Sherbrooke's  inquiring  mind.  Writing  had 
always  been  an  almost  intolerable  strain  ;  though  it  is  won- 
derful how  he  contrived  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  with  his 
increasingly  short  and  painful  visiop.  His  penmanship  varied 
a  great  deal,  but  the  letter  to  his  brother,  selected  for  repro- 
duction in  thic  volume  is  a  very  fair  sample.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  characters  were  larger  and  more  unformed ;  at 
others,  he  really  contrived  to  write  a  small,  neat,  and  legible 
hand.  But  he  hailed  the  typewriter  as  a  boon  indeed,  though 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  after  the  novelty  of  the  toy  had  worn  ofif, 
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he  found  the  art  of  strikin}j;  the  right  letter  quite  as  difficult  as 
writing  with  a  pen.  Apart  from  his  Autobiography,  all  of 
which  he  typed  with  his  own  hand,  he  amused  himself  by  using 
his  machine  for  making  many  stray  entries  and  notes,  such  as 
the  following,  which  were  intended  as  material  for  incorporation 
in  the  fuller  records  which  he  never  made. 

We  never  saw  a  newspaper  at  Winchester.  In  fact,  our 
political  knowled<i:e  mij^lit  be  well  described  by  some  lines  which  I 
remember  to  have  seen  written  up  in '  Meads,'  that  is,  the  collegers' 
playground. 

Of  foreip;n  affairs  our  new  Minister  Canning 
Is  said  by  his  friends  at  all  times  to  be  planning, 
But  his  ignorance  of  them  too  plainly  declares 
That  to  him  they  must  always  be  '■foreign  atlairs.' 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Sherbrooke,  after  the  Abyssinian 
War  and  the  astounding  proclamation  as  to  the  *  standard  of 
St.  George  being  hoisted  on  the  mountains  of  Easselas,'  was 
in  the  habit  of  quoting  these  lines  as  still  more  applicable  to 
a  contemporary  statesman. 

After  the  defeat  ^. "  the  Gladstone  Government  in  1874, 
Eobert  Lowe  resumed  his  books,  his  table-talk,  and  his  occa- 
sional tours  with  renewed  zest  and  vigour.  Mot  that  he  had 
entirely  discontinued  any  of  these  recreations,  even  during  his 
arduous  four  years  of  office  ;  but  the  strain  of  incessant  work, 
and  the  anxiety  on  Mrs.  Lowe's  account,  had  begun  to  tell. 
Still,  as  he  always  declared,  Scotia  ..d  kept  him  alive  ;  it  was 
not  only  to  him,  as  a  life-long  worshipper  of  Walter  Scott,  the 
country  of  romance,  but  none  so  suited  his  sensitive  eyes, 
which  dreaded  glare  above  all  things,  as  the 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 

The  following  letter  to  the  squire  of  Oxton  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  these  brief  holidays  in  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  which  he  managed  to  snatch  even  while  at  the 
Treasury . 
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JRohcrt  Lowe  to  Henry  Shcrhrooke  of  Oxton 

Grasnieio  :  September  27,  1871 

My  dear  Henry, — I  was  just  goiiif?  to  write  to  you  to  offer  you 
a  visit  on  my  way  back  to  London  from  this  place,  Avlicn  I  received 
a  summons  for  a  Cabinet  for  Saturday  next,  which  will  oblige  me  to 
go  straight  homo  to-morrow. 

I  could  not  squee/e  a  day  to  spend  with  Mrs.  Graham  at 
Dunclutha,  for  which  I  was  sorry.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  our 
yachting  expedition,  which  wa«  a  great  success.  We  went  to 
Barmouth  which  is  much  the  same  as  ever,  except  tho  bridge,  a 
great  improvement. 

The  Coriggcdal  Arms,  which  has  been  rebuilt  at  the  railway,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bodwen,  looked  hideous  ;  it  still  belongs 
to  ]\Iiss  Ricketts.  We  went  to  Llanbodr,  Ilarlecli,  Tremadoc,  the 
Festiniog  Railway  -which  is  worth  going  all  the  way  tosee— Llan- 
bcrris,  which  is  really  beautiful  (I  rode  a  pony  to  the  very  top  of 
Hnowdon),  and  Llandudno,  thence  to  the  Fenders  at  ]\Iinard,  which 
we  left  on  a  Monday  on  a  yachting  tour.  I  took  the  di'vction, 
and  it  was  on  this  wise:  Wo  went  to  Oban  by  tbc  '  ■  ler, 
and  then  by  the  yacht  to  Tobormory,  where  we  anchored  for  the 
night — a  very  line  one.  Next  morning,  at  daylight,  Ave  started, 
and  steered  straight  for  Loch  Scavaig,  passing  close  by  Rum, 
Eig,  Muick  and  Canna ;  landed,  strolled  up  the  lake — which  was 
rather  too  bright  and  quiet — then  round  the  western  coast  of 
Skye  to  Dunvegan,  where  we  cast  anchor  for  the  night.  I  went 
to  see  IMacleod.  The  coast  is  very  fine  and  bold,  consisting 
a  good  deal  of  basaltic  pillars ;  I  saw  the  Maidens,  which  are 
nothing  but  white  marks  on  the  cliff.  Next  day  we  steamed  through 
Loch  Snizort,  and  landed.  JMy  companions.  Lord  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Pender,  were  rather  dismayed  at  the  ascent,  and  still  more  at  the 
descent,  so  L  was  obliged  to  set  them  a  good  example  both  ways.  I 
should  like  to  go  there  with  you.  The  view  is  really  one  of  the 
finest  things  1  ever  saw.  Thence  we  wont  to  Portree,  and  anchored 
at  Isle  Ramsay,  near  our  old  friend  Loch  J)uich.  Next  day  avo  went 
right  south,  back  to  Ardnamurchan  and  straight  for  Stafta  and 
lona.  It  was  very  still,  and  we  rowed  into  the  cave,  but,  like  some 
old  cathedrals,  it  is  very  much  spoilt  by  smoke,  guns,  cannons,  blue 
lights,  etc. ;  then  on  to  Oban,  and  thence  by  a  coach,  worse  horsed 
than  I  could  have  supposed  possible,  to  Killin  and  Perth.  One  team 
ran  from  Oban  to  Tannilt  and  back,  twenty  miles,  every  lawful  day  ; 
another  team  ran  thirty-four  miles  ;  it  seems  strange  such  things 
can  be.  I  also  wont  to  Tyndrum  and  along  Glen  Dochart,  where 
we  saw  tho  waterfalls  after  the  rain.      I  also  met  at  Criandurich  a 
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man  who  said  his  wife  was  the  granddauf^hter  of  IVIr.  Walker,  and 
that  he  had  just  been  reading  my  lines  in  the  book  at  Glenlyon.' 

Your  afiect^.onate  brother, 

R.  Lowe. 

It  was  on  these  Welsh  trips  that  Mr.  Goschen  met  Lowe 
and  drove  with  him  past  the  churchyard  at  Barmouth.  Lowe 
exclaimed  :  *  I  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  in  that  churchyard  fifty 
years  ago  ;  I  will  recite  them  to  you,'  and  forthwith  did  so. 

In  a  Churchijard  near  Durmouth.     (1821) 

By  the  dark  waters  of  tlio  heaviufif  sea, 

Cold  as  its  waves,  and  as  its  oroezcs  free, 

The  dreamless  sleepers  rest ;  unheard  by  them 

Old  Ocea.i  cliiints  liis  ceaseless  requiem  ; 

And  the  brij^'lit  siinl)eani  on  his  breast  that  glows 

Illumes  their  couch,  but  breaks  not  their  repose. 

Yes,  here  is  peace.     The  calm  and  sunny  view, 
Yon  distant  line  of  undulatinj^f  blue, 
That  distant  pile,  tliose  sounds  tbat  never  cease. 
All  soothe  the  troul)led  soul  and  wliisper  peace  ; 
Peace  to  the  wayward  sons  of  mouldering  clay. 
The  peace  of  death,  the  quiet  of  decay. 

This  may  be  only  an  echo  of  Byron,  but  we  must  remember 
that  he  who  had  caught  it  was  but  a  child  of  ten. 

Mr.  Goschen  adds  :  '  We  walked  up  Snowdon  together  ;  it 

'  Written  at  Glenlyon,  in  tbc  botcl-book,  iHiJl : — 
Hast  tbou,  stranger,  got  a  distress. 
Wife,  or  housekeeper,  or  )nistress, 
Indigestion,  mortgage,  dun, 
Lawsuit  lost,  or  lawsuit  w-on  ? 
Hie  thee  to  this  happy  glen. 
Here  thou  ne'er  shall  grieve  again. 
Blithe  the  sport  at  morn  to  stray 
On  the  wooded  banks  of  Tay, 
Luring  from  the  oozy  brake 
The  finny  dwellers  of  the  lake. 
Blithe  the  meal,  at  eve  to  dine 
On  best  of  lish,  and  flesh,  and  wine  ; 
With  social  chat,  companions  frisky. 
And,  best  of  all,  ambrosial  whisky. 
Here's  the  place  to  live  and  die  ni ! 
Stranger,  hasten  to  Glenlyon. 
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Mas  marvellous  to  me  how  he  managed,  with  all  his  hliiulness, 
to  pick  his  way  along  rough  paths.  A  funny  incident  happened 
at  the  top.  There  were  two  little  shanties  connected  to- 
gether, and  thus  forming  one  house,  where  whisky,  &c.,  was 
sold.  Lowe  said  :  *'  We  must  take  something  for  the  good 
of  the  house."  When  the  owner  served  us,  I  said,  "  This  is 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  he  is  the  man  to  whom 
you  have  to  pay  your  license."  "  Ah  !  "  the  man  replied, 
"then  I  can  tell  him  it  is  my  great  grievance  that  I  have 
to  pay  two  licenses — two  counties  meet  here  at  the  top  of 
Snowdon ;  my  house  is  built  in  two  parts  on  the  boundary, 
and  I  have  to  pay  a  license  for  each  part."  .  .  .  Driving  off 
from  an  inn  in  some  little  Welsh  town  a  day  or  two  later,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  recognised  and  cheered. 
This  was  not  long  after  the  match-tax  Jiasco.  He  was  just  a 
little  pleased,  and  said :  "  I  see  we  are  somebody  still  down 
here.     Clearly,  they  don't  take  in  the  P<(Jl  Mall  Gazette."  ' 

Shortly  after  Lord  Sherbrooke's  death.  Sir  John  Pender, 
writing  to  Lady  Sherbrooke,  thus  referred  to  the  trip  to  the 
Western  Highlands  described  in  the  preceding  letter  :  *  When 
I  look  back  to  the  many  years  of  friendly  associations  with 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  to  the  excursions  we  used  to  make  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  accompanied  by  my  boys,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  all  their  boyish  sports,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  his 
genial  and  kindly  nature  left  lasting  impressions  for  good  on 
the  young  minds.' 

Lord  Sherbrooke  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  an  expert 
cyclist.  In  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  autumnal  meeting 
of  the  London  Bicycle  Club,  in  1867,  he  made  an  amusing 
speech,  in  which  he  warmly  upheld  the  exercise,  and  said  he 
had  been  a  wheelman  from  the  time  of  the  old  '  dandy  horse.' 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  Lord  Sherbrooke 
w^as  a  familiar  sight,  riding  fearlessly  up  and  down  the  Surrey 
hills.  While  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  ran  up 
against  a  man,  and  as  the  story  has  lately  been  revived  and 
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told  with  many  inaccuracies,  I  have  copied  his  own  account 
of  the  accident  from  his  diary  : — 

*  1  was  riding  my  bicycle  very  slowly  up  a  hill  not  far  from 
my  house.  A  bread-cart  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
I  passed  between  it  and  a  cottage.  Just  then  a  man  ran 
down  the  steps  to  put  something  into  the  cart.  He  did  not 
see  me.  His  action  was  so  sudden  that  I  had  not  time  to 
stop,  and  he  did  not  attend  to  my  call  to  him.  The  wheel 
came  in  contact  with  him,  and,  taking  him  unawares,  threw 
him  down.  The  shock  was  so  slight  that  it  did  not  upset  me, 
though,  of  course,  it  stopped  me.  I  did  not  think  myself  the 
least  to  blame,  but  was,  of  course,  sorry  for  the  accident, 
and  sent  for  a  surgeon  from  London  to  examine  the  man,  as 
he  said  he  was  hurt.  The  surgeon  reported  that  a  rib  was 
broken.  This  must  have  been  by  the  fall,  for  the  wheel 
would  touch  him  about  20  inches  from  the  ground.  I  gave 
the  man  10/.  and  several  more  sums,  though  I  cannot  re- 
member to  what  amount.  The  man  was  of  very  intemperate 
habits,  and  from  being  a  gentleman's  servant  had  gradually 
sunk  in  the  world.  He  got  well  of  his  broken  rib,  and  I 
heard  no  more  of  him. — R.  L.' 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  persons  would  regard  the 
study  of  Hebrew  as  a  recreation,  but  it  formed  at  any  rate 
a  change  of  occupation  for  Lord  Shcrbrooke  during  the  time 
that  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  actually 
contrived  to  read  straight  through  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
twice  during  this  period,  and  perhaps  the  mental  exercise 
gave  him  temporary  relief  and  refreshment  of  mind.  One 
winter,  in  the  early  seventies,  Mv.  Edward  Jenkins,  author  of 
Gin.v's  Baby,  and  formerly  member  for  Dundee,  had  taken 
Sir  Juland  Danvers'  house  at  Caterham,  and  was,  consequently 
a  near  neighbour  of  Lord  Shcrbrooke.  On  a  cold,  sleety, 
wintry  day  Mr.  Jenkins  reached  the  railway  station,  and 
found  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(iuer  in  an  Inverness  capo, 
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leaning  against  the  lee  side  of  the  shed  reading  a  hook 
intently,  and  moving  it  to  and  fro  beforn  the  pair  of  punctured 
metal  spoons  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  to  exclude 
the  painful  light.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  curious  to  know  what 
work  he  found  so  engrossing,  and  when  the  train  came  along 
the  platform  he  stepped  into  the  same  compartment.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  that  tlio  book  was  Gesenius's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  which,  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  he  appeared  to  be  reading 
straight  through,  as  if  it  were  the  last  new  novel  from  Mudie's. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  relates  that  Lord  Sherbrooke 
told  him  that  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  had  read 
through  Cicero's  Verrine  Orations,  and  always  kept  Long's 
edition  in  his  office.  He  also  read  other  classical  writers 
daring  this  busy  and  harassing  time,  and,  doubtless,  found 
rec^reation  in  the  exercise. 

But  when  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  re- 
leased Lowe  from  the  cares  of  office,  he  was  able  to  give 
much  more  of  his  tune  to  his  friends  and  his  books.  His 
pleasant  country  residence  was  often  full  of  clever  people,  and 
he  could  amuse  and  entertain  them  without  fear  of  neglecting 
his  public  duties.  He  had  the  feeling,  too,  that  his  great 
parliamentary  conflicts  were  over,  and  henceforth  he  regarded 
even  his  former  antagonists  with  a  kindly  and  charitable 
spirit ;  in  some  cases  this  softening  of  old  asperities  was  quite 
remarkable.  Thus,  not  only  had  he  none  but  friendly  words 
and  thoughts  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he  grew  to  look  upon  his 
stout  old  foe,  John  Bright,  with  something  of  liking  and 
admiration.  He  had  always  considered  Bright  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  orators ;  and  now  that  the  battle  of  de- 
mocracy was  over,  and  all  its  fierce  animosities,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  dead  and  buried,  he  discovered  many  other 
excellent  qualities  in  the  Tribune  of  the  people.  He  even 
Miaintained  that  Cobden  and  Bright,  from  their  democratic 
standpoint,  were  wise  in  withstanding  all  foreign  intervention, 
i'^ngland  was  now  practically  ruled  by  the  floating  opinion  of 
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great  urban  masses  of  men  and  their  cheap  press ;  such  a 
community  was  essentially  non-militar}',  and  would  inevitably 
go  to  war  at  the  wrong  time,  and  be  at  the  mercy  of  states 
loss  swayed  by  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  He  did  not 
advocate  peace  at  any  price,  which  was,  he  thought,  the  way 
to  provoke  war ;  but  he  had  a  great  distrust  of  the  warlike 
sentiments  of  politicians,  none  of  whom  would  have  dared  to 
advocate  the  only  measure  that  could  put  us  on  equal  terms 
with  the  great  Continental  states — the  conscription.  That 
being  the  case,  England's  wisest  plan,  as  far  as  Europe  was 
concerned,  was  a  policy  of  non-intervention. 

Bright  was,  moreover,  a  racy  and  admirable  talker,  and 
though  his  topics  were  not  always  those  which  appealed  most 
strongly  to  Lowe,  still,  he  was  never  dull,  for  he  had  the 
great  gift  of  humour,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was  not 
at  all  averse  to  gossip.  And  just  as  the  passing  years  had 
softened  Lowe  himself,  so,  too,  John  Bright  was  no  longer  the 
eager  assailant  Oi  every  time-honoured  institution.  We,  in 
fact,  know  that  he  lived  to  become  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  after 
separating  himself,  as  did  Lord  Sherbrooke,  from  the  later 
and  more  revolutionary  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Li  this  way,  advancing  years,  while  they  left  Lord  Sher- 
brooke with  all  his  intellectual  keenness,  his  innate  love  of 
society,  and  his  profound  interest  in  human  affairs,  made  him 
more  easy  and  tolerant,  even  of  those  whom  he  considered 
altogether  in  error.  If  there  were  any  exceptions  to  this,  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eussell  and  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Quite  towards  the  close  of  Lord  Russell's  life,  he  attacked 
Lowe  as  the  chief  of  the  Adullamites ;  and  the  latter  replied 
in  a  very  trenchant  letter,  in  which  the  old  Whig  reformer 
was  not  dealt  lightly  with.  Disraeli  he  could  never  forgive  for  his 
Opportunism  (Lowe  called  it  want  of  principle)  in  18G7.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  failed  altogether  to  do  justice  to  Disraeli, 
who  certainly  exercised  the  charm  of  the  magician's  wand  over 
most  of  those  who  came  under  his  personal  influence.     But 
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Lowo  Mils  one  of  tlic  liiir(l(>st  subjorts  lor  ov(>ii  tlio  most  potent 
of  liy])iiotisi'i'a.  The  fuct  is  tliiit  iiolu'rt  Lowr  and  Honjiiinin 
DisriuH  wci'o  so  coiislitutionaily  oi>i)os('(]  that  tlu^y  could 
nowr  liave  doiio  cacii  otiii'i-  I'lill  justice.  Tlicy  wore  the  two 
best  (lobiitcrs,  as  (Jladstono  and  Hi'ijj;lit  Nvciro  the  two  bost 
orators,  in  the  House  of  Connnons.  Thoy  were  always  in 
conllicl  —  nisraeli  referring  to  one  of  the  speochos  of  Lowo  in 
1S()7  as  the  speech  of  an  'inspired  sdiool-boy,' whilo  Lowe 
8umnu>d  up  J)israeli's  oration  on  tho  I'hupross  of  India  as 
tho  *  lispings  of  tiui  nursery.'  OiU'  could  till  colunnis  with 
such  phrases  of  mutual  depreciation  ;  and  so  vigorous  and 
uni^xpj'cted  were  Lower's  attacks,  that  Disrai^i  humorously 
dubbed  him  '  the  AVliiteliead  Torpedo.'  Vet  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  two  such  brilliant  men  wore  bUnd  to  each  otluir's 
great  powers.  The  explanation  is  that  they  always  mot  as 
gladiators  and  opponents.  IMsraeli  rather  unhandsomoly 
boasted  that  he  had  i>rovided  Lowe  with  a,  seat  in  rarlianuiiit : 
and  Lowe,  when  he  heard  that  Disraeli  had  made  his  private 
secretary  a  jieor,  said  he  had  an  impei-ial  precedent  when 
Caligula  made  his  horse  Consul. 

])ut  Ixobert  Lowo  (and,  doubtless,  Disraeli  also),  as  the 
years  rolled  by,  regarded  political  opponents  with  great  good 
humour,  ^fuch  as  he  bewailed  the  signs  of  democracy  in  the 
House  of  Connnons,  he  grew  tolerant  and  regarded  legislative 
folly  and  dulness  with  an  amused  smile.  It  was  in  this  mood 
that  he  pointed  to  the  deaf  "Sl.V.  who  used  to  skirmish  all 
over  the  House  with  an  ear-trumpet,  listening  to  the  dreary 
speeches  on  both  sides.  '  (huul  Ilcdrciis/'  said  he,  'to  tJiivl, 
of  a  ))i(in  .sv)  tliroiriiiii  (iiraj/  ///.s'  uafin-al  ailrnntaries.' 

Some  such  spirit  of  banter  moved  him  to  say,  at  the 
rccollecticni  of  an  intermhiablo  Scotch  drone,  that,  instead 
of  Scotland  liavhig  sixty  members,  he  would  prefer  her  to 
have  one  member  with  sixty  votes.  He  was,  again,  seen 
everywhere  in  society,  and  his  sayings  were  repeated,  and  as. 
often  parodied,  in  every  club  in  London. 
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All  cxeolleiit  ina^'a/ino  iirlicld  iiii;^]it  Ixi  wiitldi)  on  tlio 
r(![U)rtt!(l  HiiyiiiRH  ol"  wits.  'IMuisi!  iiii^^lil  Ju-  ju'riiii;^'(Ml  iiiuUt 
tlirco  heads  :  (1)  tlus  Talsc^  or  inui^'iiiary  ;  (2)  the  (liBtortcd  or 
inisiindiTHtood  ;  (55)  tlioso  iiiado  i)()iiitloMS  by  tlic  oiiiisHion  of 
Hiirroundinj^  circiinistancoH.  Under  each  ol"  tliesc  heads  Lord 
S'.ier])rooke  lias  been  a  lieavy  sul't'erer.  I>y  the  tustiinoiiy  of 
his  fi'ieiids  i  nd  assoeiatt^s,  lie  was  ii,  man  worthy  to  raiik,  as  a 
wit,  with  ]3i^ho[)  Wilherforce,  and  in  repartoc  and  intelhrtiuil 
roncu  ho  fell  in  no  wise  short  of  the  Bishojj's  keenest  antaf,'o- 
nist,  Lord  Westhury.  In  fact,  Lord  Thrinj,'  relates  a  story  of 
a  'wit  combat'  between  Lowe  and  Westhury,  when  tlu;  latter, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  oxceedinj^ly  vain  man,  suddeidy 
threw  up  bis  hands,  (!xclainiin<^',  *  Lowe,  you  are  too  quick  for 
me!'  'Whatever,'  said  the  late;  Cardinal  Afanning,  *  comes 
from  Lord  Sherbrooke,  by  S[)eecli  or  writin^,',  is  stn-e  to  be 
sliar[)er  than  a  two-edjj;ed  sword.' 

Lord  Shorbrooke's  fame  as  a  dhior-out  and  conversa- 
tionalist was  ]iai)pily  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  series  of  articles 
hi  the  New  Juvieir  on  the  '  Talk  and  Talkers  of  To-day.' 
The  writer,  describing  Mr.  Goschen's  dinners,  or,  rather,  the 
brilliant  company  tliat  was  wont  to  gather  round  his  table  at 
Portland  JMaco,  remarks  :  '  Among  those  were  Lord  Sher- 
brooke, of  whom  it  may  be  safel};  said  that,  while  few  of  his 
contemporaries  have  surpassed  him  in  wealth  of  conversational 
resource,  none  have  e(|ualled  him  in  dexterous  repartee  or  apt 
<piotation  ;  and  the  late  Lord  Chief-Justice  Cockburn,  whose 
"  sunny  face  and  voice  of  rnusic,  whicli  lent  melody  to  scorn 
and  sometimes  reached  the  depth  of  pathos,"  were  gracefully 
commemorated  by  the  author  of  EiuJymion  in  the  portrait  of 
Hortensius.' 

Yet  a  very  short  time  ago  there  went  the  round  of  the 
press  a  story  as  to  Lord  Sherbrooke  having  said,  when  he 
heard  that  the  person  who  threw  a  lump  of  hard  cake  or 
bread,  which  hit  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  eye,  at  Chester,  was  a 
sympathetic  Home    Kuler — 'That    takes   the    gidlt  off  the 
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g'  /^erbrcad.'  Lord  Slicrl)rookc  never  made  any  such  Hilly 
observation,  wliicli,  indeed,  is  tlic  kind  of  palpable  pun  tliat 
would  commend  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  small  writer  on  a  comic 
new^-sheet.  His  sayinfj;8  were  of  a  very  difTerent  order,  and, 
like  tlie  painter's  colours,  were  mixed  witli  brains. 

There  is  another  equally  absurd  story  concerning  Lord 
Boaconslield,  who,  it  is  said,  once  *  chaffed '  Lowe  about  his 
white  hair.  *  My  hair,'  replied  Lowe,  *  will  be  white  as  long 
as  I  live  ;  yours  will  be  black  as  long  as  you  dye.' 

When  one  rollccts  that  people  accept  a  story  of  this  kind, 
concerning  the  two  most  sharp-tongued  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  only  shows  how  Httlc  criticism  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  gossip  that  is  printed. 

As  with  all  really  good  talkers,  manner  in  his  case  was 

often  as  much  as  matter.    Eedgrave  makes  entry  in  his  diary 

(April  20,  1870)  :— 

'  Dined  at  the  Royal  Academy  banquet.  I  was  placed  between 
Mr.  Goschen  and  'Sir.  LoAve,  the  latter  often  very  amusing.  He 
was  speaking  of  combats  between  v/ild  beasts,  and  said  man  easily 
overcame  such  ;  but  he  himself  is  powerless  with  the  insect  tribe  ; 
he  is  entirely  at  their  mercy,  they  prey  upon  him  as  they  will ; 
and  then,  turning  to  a  subject  which  we  had  been  discussing,  he 
added  :  "  So  it  is  with  vestries.  What  can  you  do  with  those 
creeping  things  ?  You  cannot  annihilate  them ;  you  cannot  con- 
vince them  by  reason  or  by  facts.  If  you  knock  over  a  gi'ocer,  up 
jumps  a  butcher  ;  and  if  he  is  put  down  by  any  good  chance,  a 
shoemaker  takes  up  the  cry,  so  that  you  retreat,  hopelessly  beaten."  * 

In  the  Australian  newspapers  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years,  a  story  has  constantly  cropped  up  to  the  effect  that  a 
returned  colonist,  meeting  Lowe  somewhere  in  London,  stopj)ed 
him  and  said :  '  Don't  you  remember  me,  Mr.  Lowe  ?  I 
knew  you  well  in  Sydney.'  *  Indeed,'  was  the  reply,  '  then  I 
shall  know  you  when  I  go  back  to  Sydney.' 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  widely  circulated 
story  could,  in  the  first  instance,  only  have  received  currency 
from  Lord  Sherbrooke  or  the  man  himself.  Lord  Sherbrooke 
was  not  known  ever  to  have  related  such  an  incident,  and  the 
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class  of  man  who  on  tlio  8li<:;htest  ground  claims  acqiiaint- 
uuco  with  a  celebrity,  even  when  ho  pets  snubln'il,  almost 
invariably  spreads  the  report  that  Lord  So-and-so  asked  him 
to  dine  at  his  club,  or  to  look  him  up  at  the  House.  At  the 
same  time,  Lord  Sherhrooke  was  not  exactly  lonf;-sufT(  rin<^  or 
urbane  to  impudent  persons  and  bores,  and  he  would  have 
resented  nothinj^  more  than  a  hail-fellow-well-met  stylo  of 
address.  The  only  object  the  inventor  of  such  a  story  as  this 
could  have  had,  was  to  leave  an  impression  that  Lord  Sher- 
hrooke was  contemptuous  of  colonists  and  the  country  whero 
he  and  his  wife  had  spent  some  of  their  happiest  and  most 
eventful  years.  Nothing;  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
When  Sir  Henry  Parkes  visited  this  country,  Lord  Sherhrooke 
was  one  of  the  first  to  call  upon  him,  and  specially  invited  him 
to  dinner  at  Lowndes  Stpiare  to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone.  H*e  was, 
indeed,  at  M  times  extremely  courteous  to  colonists  who  had 
the  slij^htest  claim  on  his  time  or  attention,  as  the  son  of  his 
old  friend,  Richard  Windeyer,  and  many  another  could  testify. 

It  may  interest  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  his  friends  in  Aus- 
tralia to  know  that  Lord  Sherhrooke  always  rcfjjarded  his 
career  with  much  interest,  and  not  a  little  admiration.  They 
were  as  wide  apart  on  many  questions  as  the  poles,  but  Lord 
Sherhrooke  particularly  admired  the  education  policy  of  the  old 
Sydney  Prime  Minister ;  while  he  regarded  his  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  Free-Trade  principles  as  one  of  the  most  cheering 
and  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  of  the  Australian  communities. 

To  the  day  of  his  death  the  late  Sir  George  Macleay,  of 
Pendell  Court,  Surrey,  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  Lord 
Slierbrooke's  friends.  Their  country  houses  were  not  too  far 
apart  to  be  an  obstacle  to  frequent  visits.  In  the  library  of 
Pendell  Court  stood  a  fine  bust  of  William  Sharpe  Macleay, 
and  in  the  hall  there  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  his  house  and 
grounds  at  Elizabeth  Bay.  These  were  objects  of  unfailing 
attraction  to  Lord  Sherhrooke.  I  remember  asking  Sir  George 
Macleay,  on  one  occasion,  whether  it  was  true  that  certain  of 
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the  wealthy  old  'Emancipists '  of  Sydney  had  declared  that  they 
would  not  sail  in  the  same  vessel  as  the  Lowes.  He  replied 
that  it  was  very  likely,  for  they  were,  as  a  rule,  as  ignorant  as 
they  were  rich,  and  Lord  Sherbrooke  had  spoken  very  plainly 
about  them  on  various  occasions.  '  But  for  my  part,'  ho 
added,  *  had  I  been  able  then  to  leave  Sydney,  I  would  gladly 
have  paid  twice  the  passage-money  for  the  privilege  of  his 
Bociety.' 

Lord  Sherbrooke  turned  his  leisure  to  account  in  various 
ways ;  among  others  he  gave  a  sitting  to  the  eminent  painter, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  with  whom  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms. 
Mr.  Watts  found  his  conversation  in  the  studio  full  of  interest, 
and  they  often  met  at  Holland  House,  and  rode  together  in 
the  Row  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  other  ladies. 
Lord  Sherbrooke  always  preferred  the  society  of  ladies  and 
the  delights  of  home  to  any  form  of  club  life.  Among  his 
many  lady  friends  may  also  be  mentioned  Lady  Eastlake, 
the  widow  of  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academ-"  Lady 
Eastlake,  who  was,  like  himself,  a  lover  of  the  nort  lands 

and  a  Quartcdij  licriciccr,  recalls  his  speeches  ana  writings 
from  as  far  back  as  1851  with  vivid  pleasure. 

Although  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  not  specially  a  club  man, 
he  belonged  to  several.  He  remained  a  member  of  the 
Reform  till  1874,  although  in  the  later  years  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
entered  its  portals.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Brooks's.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  by  a  rule  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  thereby  became  elected 
on  the  footing  of  a  special  or  distinguished  member.  He 
was  rather  fond  of  the  Athenaeum,  as  it  contained  a  number 
of  his  political  and  literary  friends,  ranging  from  old  colleagues 
like  Lord  Aberdare,  to  old  Austrahan  friends  such  as  Sir 
George  Macleay.  Lord  Sherbrooke,  too,  as  a  bookish  man, 
found  a  pleasure  in  the  splendid  library  of  the  Athenaeum ; 
and,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  was  by  no  means  an  infrequent 
visitor  at  Mudie's. 
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As  well  as  being  a  mcinljer  of  the  rolitical  Keonoiny  Cluh, 
Lord  Slierbrooke  joined  the  ^fctaphysical  and  rsyehol();^it'al 
Society,  instituted  in  April  18(1!).  Among  his  fellow-members 
were  such  eminent  men  as  Tennyson,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
lluskin,  Cardinal  Manning,  J)r.  ^Martincau,  Professor  Huxley, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Dean 
Stanley,  Archbishops  Magee  and  Thomson,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Mark  Pattison,  Professor  ^lozley,  Dr. 
W.  G.  Ward,  Mr.  James  Knowles,  and  Walter  Bagehot. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Pioyal  Society, 
and  of  the  Liverpool  Philomathic. 

But  perhaps  he  appreciated  Grillion's  Clul;  more  than  any 
other  social  institution  of  the  kind.  Of  this  famous  dining- 
club,  whose  members  are  among  the  rlitc  of  English  society, 
Lord  Sherbrooke  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  in  1H()7, 
and  an  honorary  member  on  February  15,  18'JO.  Grillion's 
was  founded  in  1812,  and  f'  oni  that  date  to  the  present  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  statesmen,  writers,  artists,  and  social 
celebrities  have  met  together,  either  to  dine  or  to  break  their 
fast.  Among  the  members  may  be  singled  out  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  Bishop  Heber,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Canning,  Mr. 
Gladstone  (elected  in  1840),  Bishop  Wilberforcc,  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  Dean  Stanley,  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Beaconslield  (18(55), 
Archbishop  Tait,  Marquis  of  Dutlerin,  Lord  Plartington,  Lord 
Piosebery,  General  Wolseley,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Goschen, 
Archbishop  Benson,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock. 

It  was  just  before  Lord  Sherbrooke  retired  from  office  that 
he  received  from  some  anonymous  correspondent  a  copy  of 
verses  which,  under  the  heading  of  '  Piobert  Lowe's  Epitaph,* 
have  appeared  in  innumerable  forms,  in  every  English  news- 
paper in  the  world.  They  were  probably  meant  to  cause  him 
annoyance,  and  a  more  stupid  or  commonplace  man  would 
have  put  them  into  the  fire ;  but  he  turned  them  into  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  passed  them  on  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others. 
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The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  authentic  version  of  the 
original  verses  and  translations  as  they  are  copied  from  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  note-book,  partly  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
partly  in  Mr.  Gladstone's. 


Sent  me  in  a  letter,  February  20,  1873.     I  think  they  .re  not 
original.     They  have,  in  fact,  a  very  cosmopolitan  air : — 

Here  he  the  bones  of  Robert  Lowe  ; 
Where  he's  gone  I  do  not  know  ; 
If  to  the  realms  of  peace  and  love. 
Farewell  to  happiness  above  ; 
If  to  a  place  of  lower  level, 
I  can't  congratulate  the  Devil.' 

Compare  Byron : — 

That  fellow  still  in  hell  breeds  further  ills ; 

I'll  have  him  gagged,  'twas  one  of  his  own  Bills. 

'  ThesbC  lines  are  copied  vcrhatim  ;  but,  as  the  translation  shows,  an  addi- 
tion was  subsequently  made.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hamilton,  writing  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazntte  (July  30,  1892),  remarks :  '  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
there  was  -in  amended  version  of  the  lines,  and  that  Mr.  Lowe  amused  himself 
by  turning  them  afresh  into  Latin.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  him  at  the 
time  (in  March  1878),  and  I  remember  that  he  greatly  preferred  the  second 
edition  of  the  English  lines  as  well  as  of  his  Latin  rendering  of  them. 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Eobert  Lowe, 
A  treacherous  friend,  a  bitter  foe ; 
Whithei  his  restless  soul  has  fled 
May  not  be  thought,  much  less  be  said. 
If  to  the  realms  of  peace  and  love, 
Farewell  to  happiness  above  ; 
If  to  u  place  of  lower  level, 
We  can't  congratulate  the  devil. 

The  Latin  version  given  by  Mv.  Hamilton  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  the 
text.  The  English  lines  are  said  by  Lord  Coleridge  to  be  merely  an  adapta- 
tion of  an  epitaph  on  one  Henry  Kembill  Lowe,  who  was  buried  in  Nor*ih- 
amptonshire  nearly  200  years  ago.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hamilton  adds :  '  It  was,  per- 
liaps,  only  given  to  those  who  had  the  honour  of  being  brought  into  close  contact 
with  Lord  Sherbrooke,  to  know  how  kindly  was  his  disposition,  how  great  was 
his  consideration  to  others,  how  constant  was  his  store  of  humour  and  wit,, 
and  how  loyal  a  friend  he  was  to  those  around  him. 
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Translation  by  Myself 

Robertus  humilis  hie  jdce^, 
Qui  nobis  mortuus  valde  placet, 
Amicus  minime  fidelis, 
Amarus  hostis  et  crudeHs. 
Conditio  qualis  sit  futura 
Ambigitur  :  sit,  spero,  dura. 
Si  cffilum  scandet  ista  pestis, 
Vale  !  Concordia  caelestis  ; 
Si  apud  inferos  jacebit, 
Diabolum  ejus  pcenitebit 
Et  nos  Diaboli  miserebit. 
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KfTrat  amip  oc  ndiri  jXiTtirpETTt  toiq  lift   lavTov, 
Tifftiffdai  t'  i\ii)povQ,  e^airarav  re  (ftiXovQ. 

Al^W  TTOV  TTETrOTTjTai   O  f3a.(TKUl'<)Cj   OVK  tf  "OXu/lTTOI', 

Kat  yhp  'OXvfnriaCiov  (SXtr'  av  th^puavvr)' 
'AW  ovl*  uq" .\cr]r^  'ivti" Aht]^  iroWa,  iradwv  Trtp 
TovTOv  ^Eivitraat;  ovket'  di'ticrti  iraOoi. 


July  1,  1873. 


E.L. 


July  18, 1873. 


Translation  of  my  Epitajph  by  Mr.  Gladstone 

(July  17.  1873) 

Qui  di  Roberto  Lowe  giace  il  frale  : 
L'  alma  non  saprei  dir  se  scenda,  o  sale  ; 
Se  vola  in  ciel,  ne'  cieli  qual  fracasso  ! 
Se  in  altra  parte,  guai  a  Satanasso  I 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Robert  Lowe ; 
Where  he's  gone  to  I  don't  know  ; 
If  to  the  realms  of  peace  and  love, 
Farewell  to  happiness  above  ; 
If,  haply,  to  some  lower  level. 
We  can't  congratulate  the  Devih 

Robert!  Lowe  liic  corpus  jacet ; 
Quti  sit  ipse,  Musa  tacet. 
Ad  superna  si  volabit. 
Pax  e  cselis  exulabit ; 
Sin  ad  inferos  meabit, 
Et  Diabolum  vexabit. 
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His  verse-making  propensities,  which  had  never  grown 
rusty,  broke  out  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  he  was  sometimes 
particularly  hapj)y  in  hitting  off  lightly  some  subject  of  the 
hour,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  lines  which  originally  appeared, 
without  his  name,  in  the  Dailij  News  on  the  change  in  the 
time  of  meeting  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Earhj  Hours  in  the  Lords 

As  long  as  their  lordships  assembled  at  five, 
They  found  they  had  nothing  to  keep  them  alive  ; 
By  wasting  more  time  they  expect  to  do  more, 
So  determine  to  meet  at  a  quarter-past  four. 

This  must  not  be  taken  as  Lord  Sherbrooke's  serious  view 
of  the  value  and  function  of  an  Upper  Chamber.  His  one 
regret,  after  the  coming  of  the  democracy,  was  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had  not  been  strengtheued. 

Some  verses  addressed  to  him,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  the  introduction  of  the  halfpenny  postal  card, 
had  afforded  him  some  amusement.     They  began  : — 

Hail !  j\Ir.  Lowe.     Welcome  thy  postal  card, 

Franked  by  the  Queen, 
To  speed  from  mind  to  mind 

Whate'er  we  think  or  mean. 

His  own  lines  on  the  subject,  gallantly  addressed  as  usual 
to  a  lady,  are  far  more  pointed. 

On  Sending  my  First  Postcard 

Better  a  note  where  none  can  peep 

Than  one  Avliere  all  things  must  appear ; 

For  though  the  last  is  very  cheap, 
The  first  may  be  extremely  dear. 

The  following  lines  in  Greek,  addressed  to  Lord  Stratford 
de  Eedcliffe,  are  copied  from  Lord  Sherbrooke's  note-book,  in 
which  they  were  written  by  his  own  hand. 


tJ^'m^im   I    l^B 


1874. 


A   STATESMAN'S  RECREATION 
To  Lord  Stratford,  on  his  Greek  Poems 

OXfliOQ  wrti't  fxoipui  CTTt/cAwaoiTo  TeXiiai 
Tiyi'Ojjievti)  kXcijov  Xafnriwv  v<paiTfia  ftiov 

Kai  yrwfinv  edoaav  re  kui  tpycov  fjrjrepa  ireidui 
Kai  Ov^ov  Kfupoic  uTpof.tur  tv  ipolhpoic. 

AW  01/^'  (t»e  (Tptiraar  yijpwq  napuyivQiov  avhjv 
Movartuv  KUi  yXwffatfi'  EWaajf  uOararoy. 
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This  little  translation  from  Schiller  is  admirably 
rendered. 

Front,  '  licsignation ' 

Hope  and  enjoyment  woo  thee,  eager  boy — 
Two  lovely  flowers — but  one  alone  is  thine  ; 

Who  cannot  hope,  must  stoop  to  earthly  joy ; 
Who  soars  to  hope,  must  earthly  joy  resign. 

'Twas  thine  to  hope  ;  the  debt  is  cancelled— go  ! 

Thy  happiness  was  only  to  believe. 
Ask  of  the  wise — the  moments  we  forego 

Eternity  itself  cannot  retrieve. 

For  many  years  the  Icelandic  Sagas  and  the  Norse 
countries  and  literature  seem  to  have  possessed  quite  as  great 
an  attraction  for  him  as  the  ancient  classics.  As  early  as 
1861,  he  wrote  for  the  Edinhnrrih  Review  a  remarkable  article, 
'  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal.'  This  was  a  review  of  Sir  George 
Dasent's  rare  and  fascinating  work.  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal: 
Life  in  Iceland  at  the  End  of  the  Ten  fit  Century.  From  the  Ice- 
landic of  the  Njal  Saga. 

Few  magazine  articles  are  so  interesting,  for  the  critic 
is  as  full  of  his  subject  as  the  writer  whom  he  reviews.  It 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  this  article  (Edinburgh  Rerieu, 
October  1861)  that  Eobert  Lowe  quotes  with  high  approval, 
not  only  several  of  the  prose  passages  in  Sir  George  Dasent's 
translation,  but  also  one  of  the  battle-odes  rendered  into  allite- 
rative, non-rhyming  English  verse. 

In  the  Times  of  January  6, 186G,  Lowe  reviewed  The  Stori/ 
of  Gisli  the  Outlaw,  by  Dasent,  and  Viija  Gluni's  Saga,  by 
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Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  a  very  interesting  article ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  in  the  midst  of  the  Keform  agitation,  he  found  time 
to  make  a  translation  in  verse  from  the  Icelandic  for  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Chaworth  Musters,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  allow 
its  reproduction.     (See  Appendix.) 

So  great  was  Lord  Sherbrooke's  interest  in  Icelandic  and 
the  Sagas,  that  they  formed  quite  a  link  between  himself  and 
three  remarkable  men  who  were,  indeed,  pioneers  of  Norse  lite- 
rature in  England — Sir  Edmund  Head,  Sir  George  Dasent, 
and  Sir  Henry  Holland,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Knutsford. 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  states  that  Sir  Henry  Holland,  on  one 
occasion,  after  remarking  that  Lowe'p  knowledge  of  the  classics 
was  most  extensive,  added  :  *  I  invited  him  to  dine  one  night, 
and  to  amuse  ourselves  we  set  to  work  to  cap  verses.  In 
Greek  and  Latin  and  Italian  I  found  him  very  good  indeed ; 
but  I  beat  him  in  Icelandic' 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  having  such  a  strong  bent 
in  the  direction  of  Norse  literature,  that  Lord  Sherbrooke 
should  have  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  paying  a 
visit  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  of  Doddington  Hall,  Lincoln, 
while  she  was  staying  at  a  fishing  lodge  in  Norway.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Jarvis  for  the  following  account  of  this 
Norwegian  holiday,  to  which  the  ex-Home  Secretary,  just 
released  from  the  cares  of  office,  always  looked  back  with 
much  enjoyment : — 

*  Uncle  Kobert  came  out  from  Hull  to  Christiansund  in 
the  Tapo  and  joined  us  at  Harang,  our  fishing  lodge  on  the 
Surendal  Eiver,  on  August  3,  1874.  He  went  for  a  two  days' 
trip  to  Sundal,  which  he  was  delighted  with.  It  is  a  splendid 
valley  with  high  mountains  rising  on  each  side,  and  a  rushing 
torrent  of  a  river  in  the  bottom.  We  took  him  for  a  walk  up 
to  a  saeter  (or  mountain  farm),  and  his  pocket-book,  con- 
taining all  his  money  for  the  journey,  fell  out  on  the  way. 
He  was  very  much  struck  with  the  honesty  of  the  Norwegian 
boy  who   brought  it  back  to  him  intact.      (If  the  boy  had 
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kept  it,  he  would  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  realising 
such  a  sum  in  such  an  out-of-the-world  district  without  being 
found  out.) 

•  On  August  8,  we  left  Harang  and  went  by  carrioles  to 
Throndhjim.  We  were  much  struck  at  Uncle  Robert's  appe- 
tite and  digestion,^  when  he  supped  off  foie  (jras  at  the  place 
where  we  slept  en  route.  At  Throndhjim  we  saw  the  Cathe- 
dral where  St.  Olaf  lies  ^>uried,  and  we  rowed  out  to  the 
island  Munksholmen  in  the  harbour,  to  watch  a  splendid 
sunset. 

'  After  leaving  Throndhjim,  we  went  by  steamer  to 
Levanger,  near  which  is  the  battlefield  of  Stikhstad,  where 
St.  Olaf  was  killed  in  1030 ;  this,  Uncle  Robert  was  much 
interested  to  see.  We  went  on,  partly  by  carriole  and  in 
steamers  on  the  lakes  whenever  we  could  catch  them,  five 
days  to  Sundsvall,  on  the  Baltic.  This  is  a  considerable  town, 
but  it  was  so  full  that  there  was  not  a  room  to  be  had. 
Finally,  a  commercial  traveller  packed  up  his  samples  and 
cleared  a  room  for  us ;  but  Uncle  Robert  and  our  Norwegian 
servant  wandered  about  the  streets,  which  were  like  rivers 
from  the  heavy  rain,  till  2  a.m.,  when  they  got  into  the 
station,  and  lay  there  on  some  sacks  till  morning.  This  was 
afterwards  commented  upon  in  the  Swedish  papers.  "  The 
late  Home  Secretary  of  England  unable  to  find  a  bed  in 
Sundsvall!" 

'  We  went  on  by  steamer  to  Stockholm,  and  spent  three 
delightful  days  there,  making  excursions  to  Upsala,  the  seat 
of  the  University,  &c.  I  remember  Uncle  Robert  took  a 
Hebrew  Bible  to  read  at  the  station  there.  We  went  thence 
to  Copenhagen,  and  from  there  to  Roeskilde,  to  see  the  tombs 
of  the  Danish  kings.  We  saw  the  arrival  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  had  been  to  Iceland  to  give  the  inhabitants  a 

'  An  eminent  statesman  and  former  colleague  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  writes  : 
'  Travelling  on  one  occasion  with  him  from  Scotland,  I  awoke  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morninR,  and  found  him  eating  apples,  at  that  unearthly  hour,  with  con- 
siderable gusto.' 
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Constitution,  and,  on  his  way  back,  had  called  at  Leith  and 
brought  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  him. 

'  Then,  via  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Osnaburg  and  Wesel,  on  the 
Rhino,  to  Amsterdam.  At  Wesel  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  an  English  sovereign  changed ;  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  it  was.  Uncle  Robert  left  us  at  the  Hague  and 
went,  via  Rotterdam,  to  Harwich  and  home.' 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Lord  Shcrbrooke  received  the 
following  letter  from  his  friend,  Lord  Dufferin,  with  regard  to 
an  Icelandic  colony  in  Canada. 

Marquis  of  Duffcrin  to  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  Lowe 

Winnipeg ;  September  17,  1877 

My  dear  Lowe, — The  enclosed  address  I  have  received  from  an 
Icelandic  colony,  and  my  reply  to  it  may,  perhaps,  amuse  you.  Up- 
wards of  a  thousand  of  them  have  alighted  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  But  I  have  been  disappointed  at  finding  that  they  are 
not  regarded  with  any  great  favour  by  their  neighbours,  who  admit 
them,  indeed,  to  be  docile  and  wfc]l-conducted,  but  accuse  them  of 
great  apathy  and  indolence,  and  fear  that  they  will  become  rather  a 
burden  than  an  assistance  to  the  colony.  Tliey  had  the  ill-luck  to 
suffer  from  a  severe  outbreak  of  small-pox  immediately  after  their 
arrival,  which  was  enough  to  have  disheartened  them.  Moreover, 
the  quarantine,  which  it  became  necessary  to  impose  upon  them, 
prevented  them  from  going  out  into  the  colony  and  earning  money 
as  labourers  and  servants. 

I  do  not  despair,  however,  of  their  turning  out  better  than  was 
anticipated,  and  the  girls  will  prove  very  useful  as  domestic  servants, 
of  which  here,  as  everywhere  else,  there  is  a  great  dearth.  I  hear, 
however,  that  the  Ingeborgs,  Reghnhilders,  Thoras,  and  Gudrunes 
of  the  community  are  a  little  too  apt  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
Saxon  Philander. 

Still,  I  am  sure  the  love  of  the  old  race  will  lead  you  to  take 
an  interest  in  this  little  sketch  I  send  you  of  the  Icelandic  colony. 

I  hope  to  be  home  next  year.  I  need  not  say  how  glad  I  shall 
be  to  see  you  all  again. 

Yours  sincerely, 

DUFFEEIN. 
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APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER   XXIII 
Helgi  and  Sigrun 

King  Hogni  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  King  Helgi.  All  King  Hogni's 
sons  perisbetl  in  the  battle  except  one,  called  Dagr.  Helgi,  like  the  Cid 
in  Comeille,  or  Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  married  Sigrun,  the 
daughter  of  the  King  whom  he  had  slain.  Dagr  was  compelled  to  swear 
peace  with  Helgi,  but,  afterwards,  sacrificed  to  Odin  for  revenge.  Odin 
lent  him  his  own  spear,  with  which  he  killed  Helgi.  He  then  went  to 
find  the  sister  whom  he  had  made  a  widow. 

Dagr 

Sister,  loath  am  I  to  show 
Tidings  all  too  full  of  woe ; 
Playmate  of  my  childhood's  years. 
Gladly  would  I  spare  thy  tears ; 
Yet  tnis  morn,  and  by  my  hand. 
Fell  the  lord  of  sea  and  land. 
With  whose  praise  Valhalla  rings, 
Trampler  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

S'ujrun 

Perjured  traitor,  thou  shalt  mourn, 
All  thy  oaths  to  Helgi  sworn — 
Sworn  by  Leiptiir's  waters  bright, 
Flashing  through  infernal  night. 
And  that  cold  rock,  whose  summit  high 
Sun  and  wind  can  never  dry. 
Be  thy  bark  beneath  thee  still. 
Though  the  sails  fair  breezes  fill ; 
May  thy  steed  stand  motionless, 
Though  thy  foes  behind  thee  press  ; 
May  the  sword,  so  keen  and  bright, 
Thou  dost  wield  forget  to  bite, 
Save  when  swinging  round  thy  head, 
In  the  hand  that  strikes  thee  dead. 
Helgi's  death  were  well  avenged 
"Wert  thou  from  mankind  estranged  ; 
Outlaw  in  the  forest  wild. 
Reft  of  joy,  of  wealth  beguiled. 
With  no  food  save  such  as  springs 
From  decaying  loathsome  things. 
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Ihifjr 

Sistor.  tlion  art  iiiml  to  licap 
On  my  Iioad  tliy  oursos  iloop. 
Odin  lostors  kintlrcd  liatc, 
Odin  swayed  tliy  ITol^'i's  f'ato. 
Tal<(>  tlion.  tor  tliy  hero's  lull, 
Vandalsu<>  and  Vi^'adaI. 
llalithf  world  wonld  I  Itostow, 
RIit,'ht  it  only  soothe  thy  woo. 


\    i 


Signin 

I'air  as  nicy  my  dwollinp;  ho, 
IW  the  mtMintiiins  of  tlio  sea. 
T  will  never  eease  to  }j;rievo 
Niijht  nor  day.  nor  morn  nor  ovo, 
Till  I  se(«  in;."  Helf^'i  haek. 
bheddiiii,'  li^'h'  iilon.i>  liis  track  ; 
Hiding  on  his  war-horse  hold, 
^Volll  to  ehani|)  the  hit  of  }:;old. 
So  had  lleli:;!  tiinj^ht  to  hend 
livery  foe  and  foemiin's  friend, 
As  the  wolf  in  heailKm^  raee, 
^Vollt  the  inonnlain  {^oat  to  chase, 
Ilel^i  Mas  as  fiir  ahove 
Tiiose  whom  peojiles  fear  and  lovo, 
As  the  ash  exet^ls  the  thorn, 
Or  the  stajj  with  j^olden  horn. 
Ih'if^ht  MS  heaven's  ethereal  inio 
All  hespnnkt  with  mornin<»  dow, 
Lords  it  o'er  the  deor  that  (inako 
When  tlie  wild  wind  stirs  tlio  brake. 


■I 


Mai(i  ir(fti'hi)i(j  iwur  Hvhji's  grave 

Twili<:;ht  of  the  Ciods,  whoso  i,'loom 

Heralds  oarth's  and  Odin's  doom, 

Comest  thon,  or  is  my  si{j;ht 

Mocked  by  visions  of  affright  ? 

Do  1  rave,  or  do  T  see 

Dead  nien  ride  and  come  to  me, 

Striking  with  their  spurs  of  gold 

Coursers  not  of  earthly  mould  ? 

Or  does  Odin  grant  return 

To  the  monarch  whom  we  mourn  ? 
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HeUji'H  Spirit 

Maidon,  iicillicr  is  iliv  si;,'ht 
Mockod  \>y  visionn  cil"  iiUVi^'ht, 
Nor  in  coiiio  (li«!  twili;,'ht'H  j^'looni 
Hrin^^iii^' (iai'tli's  niid  Odin's  doom, 
TlK)Uf;;h  \v«»  striUc  witli  spurs  ofj^old 
ConrsorH  not  olniorlal  iiioidd  ; 
Nor  dooH  Odin  (»rant  return 
To  tho  nionarcii  whom  yo  muurn. 

Maid 

Forth,  Si{,'nni  !  ilyt't  M;,'iiin 

Thou  wouldsL  SCO  tliy  wariior  slain; 

Broken  is  the  tond»  in  twain, 

Como  is  ]\v\i^'\  with  his  train; 

Still  tho  hero's  dcatli-woinidH  hlood  ; 

liii  yo  pli'asoil  to  help  liis  nood. 

Sit/ run 

Now  as  fain  am  I  to  meet  then. 
Now  as  ovurjoycd  t(»  <,'r(!ot  thoo, 
As  Odin'8  hawks,  a  iiun^'ry  brood. 
Am  thoy  scent  a  field  of  lilood 
Or  bohold  from  dewy  lawn 
First  the  diiy  lit  hrows  of  dawn. 
Ero  hia  corslet  off  I  llin^', 
I  will  kiss  my  lifeless  kinj? ; 
Clotted  is  thy  hair  witli  rimo, 
Such  as  falls  at  morninf,'  prmio, 
Damp  the  form  so  well  J  know 
With  tho  battle's  crimson  dew, 
Cold  is  now  thy  conipierinj?  hand. 
Mighty  lord  of  soa  and  land. 
Oh  !  what  solace  can  T  fi^ivo 
To  pangR  that  life  and  death  outlive. 

Hclgin  Spirit 

Thee,  to  thee  alone,  'tis  due 
That  I  bathe  in  deadly  dew. 
Cruo'  are  tho  tears  thou  woepest 
Every  night  before  thou  sleepest ; 
Every  drop  thy  eyelids  shed 
Falls  upon  my  heart  like  lead, 
Piercing,  penetrating,  chill ; 
Dry  them,  and  my  pangs  are  still. 
Though  I  miss  my  love  and  reign, 
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it 


Swcot  lli*<  Clip  thai  I  kIihII  driiin ; 
Th(iU},'li  my  ••ri'iist  he  Hcani'd  witli  woundH, 
Wail  IMC  not  witli  iiioiirnful  hoiiiuIh. 
Whal  tlioii^li  I  !)(>  will)  tlio  doud, 
Uoaut.v  wati'lics  o'or  my  bud. 

Sitjrun 

line  I  sprciid  tliy  couch  for  thee, 
I'rom  imrt'st.  luid  aiif^uish  frtio ; 
lloro  1  t'md  my  rcsliiif^  j)hu'<» 
J II  my  dead  Kutl's  loiif^  omhraco. 

llihji's  Sfiiril 

llaviiif^  si't'ii  tlic  tlinif,'s  I  soc, 
Is  tlicic  aii^'ht.  tliiit  may  not  ho? 
When  my  hidy  lair  and  bright 
In  tho  fjravo  can  tako  lU^li^ht, 
rjivishiiif^  her  jun  rlt'ss  cliai'iiiH 
To  a  c'»)r|)s(''s  moiiId«>rin}i;  anus. 
Loiifj;  thc>  road  that  I  must  rido, 
AVhen  tho  dawn  is  roddoniii}^  wide, 
Far  away  from  yonder  oast 
Must  I  stall  my  panting  beast, 
Ere  the  eoek  that  early  crows 
AVakens  warriors  from  roposo. 

}faid 

I  have  watflu'd  tho  livo-long  day, 
Come  he  will,  if  como  ho  may  ; 
Hope  i^  waninjj;,  liopo  is  o'er, 
llclgi  will  return  no  more. 

Lady,  thou  art  desperate  grown. 
Go.  oh  go  not  forth  alone 
To  the  mansit)ns  of  the  dead ; 
Every  fiend  has  greater  power 
In  the  midnight's  dreary  hour. 
Lady,  rest,  thy  hope  is  tied  ! 

Sigrun  was  short-lived  through  grief  and  sorrow. 

Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  B.  L.  1866. 
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ClIAPTKIi   XXIV 

R0I>KIIT    TiOVVK    AND    TlIK    INDIAN    CIVIL    HKUVKJK    -AN    r-PISODK 

(lH7/>) 

After,  tlio  gcnoral  oloctionof  1874,  whicli  proved  so  diHaHtrouH 
to  the  Liberal  i)ariy,  Robert  Lowe  eoiitinued  to  Hit  for  the; 
UniverHity  of  London  for  Hix  more  yc^arH,  as  one;  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  Opponition.  Some  of  tlu;  Hcenew  in  which  In; 
bore  a  part  diirinj;  thoHe  Hix  closin}^  yearH  will  he  ^danced  at 
in  the  next  chapter  ;  but  it  ban  been  thoiif^ht  adviHabhi  to 
detach  from  tho  record  the  foUowiiiff  narrative  of  Iuh  champion- 
ship of  tho  Indian  Civil  Hcrvaiits  in  1875.  For  the  facts  on 
which  this  iiiirrative  is  based  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Cottendl 
Tupp,  formerly  of  the  J3(!n}fal  Civil  S(!rvice,  and  afterwards 
Accountant-General  of  ^Fadras,  who  has  also  been  kind  enouj^di 
to  lend  me  a  collection  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  letters  on  the 
subject. 

From  the  beginnhigof  hisoflicial  career  as  Joint- Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  Robert  Lowe  had  been  a  foremost 
advocate  of  the  selection  of  public  s(!rvants  by  open  competitive 
examination  ;  and,  as  already  related,  it  was  mainly  through 
his  instrumentality  that  Sir  Charles  Wood's  India  Act  of  1853 
"ontained  n.  provision  by  which  appointments  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  were  thrown  open  to  competition  for  all  British- 
born  subjects.'  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  Civil 
Service  reform,  there  were  other  pubhc  men,  notably  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  who  were  equally  keen  upon  slaying  the 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  i\2,  78. 
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hydra-headed  monsttr  of  favouritism  and  jobbery  by  the  self- 
acting  expedient  of  open  competition.  It  was,  however,  a 
cause  which,  while  it  f^ravely  alarmed  the  '  classes,'  did  not 
appeal  to  the  '  masses  ' ;  and  even  Lowe's  energy  and  genius 
found  the  reform  of  the  Eiij^'lish  Civil  Service  an  insuperable 
task. 

Apart  from  India,  indeed,  although  commissions  had  sat 
and  reports  had  been  drawn  up,  nothing  practical  was 
attempted  until  1870,  when  Lowe  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  directing  the 
principle  of  open  competition  to  be  applied  to  the  appointments 
in  the  Civil  Service  of  this  country.  The  author  of  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Queen  Viehnia  observes  that  Mr.  Lowe  'was 
credited  with  having  influenced  one  decision  of  the  Ministry 
which  was  extrc  mely  popular  in  the  country — their  decision  to 
throw  the  whole  Civil  Service,  with  the  exception  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  open  to  competition  like  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 
This  heavy  blow  at  privilege  was  struck  on  June  4,  when  the 
Queen  signed  the  Order  in  Council,  which  gave  rich  and  poor 
alike  the  same  passport  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  relieved 
members  of  Parliament  from  the  annoyance  of  being  pestered 
for  "  nominations  "  by  aggressive  constituents.' 


1 


■i\ 


It  is  not  proposed  to  dea'  here  with  the  question  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  attempted  reform  of  the  English  Civil  Service, 
which,  from  a  variety  of  causes — the  chief  being  his  own 
inability  to  give  the  requisite  time  and  attention  while 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  so  difficult  a  matter — proved 
ineffectual.^  The  question  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was  on 
a  totally  different  footing.  In  this  case  the  law  was  quite 
clear ;  and  the  grievances  of  the  civilians,  which  Mr.  Cotterell 
Tupp  brought  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  were  of  so 
definite  and  undeniable  a  character,  that  the  English  Parlia- 

'  See  Keport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Civil  Service  Expenditure.    Parlia- 
imntary  Paper,  352,  1873. 
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inent  and  Government  wore 

them  when  pressed  by  so  doughty  a  chami)ion. 

Mr.  Cotterell  Tupp  arriveil  in  England,  in  May  187 1,  on 
furlough  (after  twelve  years'  residence  in  India),  entrusted 
with  a  mission  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Parliament  and  the 
public  the  grievances  under  which  tlie  members  of  the  Civil 
Service,  particularly  in  Northern  India,  were  suffering.  He 
naturally  turned  to  the  member  for  the  University  of  London, 
of  which  he  himself  was  a  graduate,  knowing  that  Mr.  Lowe 
was,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  '  chief  author  and  steadfast  sup- 
porter '  of  the  competitive  system,  under  which  so  many  of 
the  aggrieved  officials,  like  himself,  liad  gone  out  to  India. 
The  specific  grievance  that  Mr.  Tupp  brought  under  Mr.  Lowe's 
notice  was  that  the  Local  Governments  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces in  India  were  overriding  the  India  Act  of  1853  by  filling 
appointments  with  uncovenanted  or  military  protvijls ;  in 
writing  he  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  on  the 
'  Bengal  Famine  and  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,'  asking  his 
corresi^ondent  to  use  his  influence  to  get  it  published.  Mr. 
Lowe  replied  that  he  had  no  influence  with  the  Times ;  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  what  specific  grievances 
existed  before  impartial  persons  could  be  interested,  much  less 
convinced.  This  Mr.  Cotterell  Tupp  proceeded  to  do  in  a  very 
able  letter  of  considerable  length,  to  which  he  received  a  brief 
but  encouraging  response. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Bobert  Lowe  to  A.  Cotterell  Tupp,  Esq. 

Sherbrooke,  Cateiham  :  Dec.  14,  1874 

Sir, — I  think  you  have  made  out  a  good  in-imd  facie  case,  and 
that  you  have  a  right  to  claim  from  me  any  assistance  which  I  may 
be  able  to  give  you.  Something  similar  is  showing  itself  in  our 
Civil  Service. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R  Lowe. 

In  reply  to  a  further  communication  he  added  (December  24): 
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'  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  best  course  open  to  you  is  to 
seek  an  interview  with  Lord  SaHsbury  and  to  lay  your  case 
fully  before  him.  You  may,  if  you  please,  tell  him  that  this 
was  my  advice  to  you.  I  shall  be  in  London  next  month,  when 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  if  your  application  has  not 
proved  successful.' 

*  From  January  1875  to  the  following  October,'  adds  Mr. 
Tupp,  *  Mr.  Lowe  wrote  me  no  less  than  twenty- seven  letters 
on  this  subject ;  and  this  ui  addition  to  seeing  me  constantly, 
both  at  his  own  house  in  Lowndes  Square  and  at  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  used  to  sec  him  always  once  a  week  ;  and 
during  May  and  June  twice  and  three  times  a  week.  He  gave 
up  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  unceasing  energy  and  effort 
to  our  cause  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1875.' 

Lord  Sherbrooke's  correspondence  at  the  time  amply  dis- 
closes his  disinterested  zeal  in  this  cause.  Nor,  though  a  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  did  he  take  up  the  matter  in  a  partisan  spirit 
with  a  view  of  damaging  the  Government.  His  aim  through- 
out was  to  redress  a  grievance,  not  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  it.  He  himself  saw  Lord  Salisbury  and  explained  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Tupp's  mission  to  him  ;  and  subse- 
quently, in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  he  expressly  states  that 
Lord  George  Hamilton  seems  very  well  disposed,'  adding : 
•  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  press  the  matter,  because  W(  are  really 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Government  Oi  India ,  the  people  here  being 
very  well  disposed.  I  wish  we  could  hit  upon  some  self- working 
plan,  for  I  feel  sure  that  anything  left  to  the  discretion  of 
local  authorities  will  inevitably  relapse  into  job  again.' 

The  follcv.ing  letter  shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  identified 
himself  with  the  aggrieved  Indian  civilians. 

The  Bight  Hon.  U.  Lowe  to  A.  Cotterell  Tnpjh  Esq. 

34  Lowndes  Square  :  May  6,  1875 

My  dear  Mr.  Tupp,  -I  have  spoken  to  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
who  very  frankly  admits  your  grievance.      It  appears  that  after 
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your  deputation,  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  to  Lord  Northbrook,  and 
that  he  is  now  expecting  an  answer.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  do  wiholy  to  wait  till  we  get  the  answer.  There  are  yet  three 
months  more  of  the  session,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  lose  tiie 
chance  (not  a  bad  one,  I  should  think)  of  settling  the  matter  ami- 
cably by  pushing  on  a  discussion  in  which  the  only  answer  would 
be  that  the  matter  is  now  before  the  Governor-General.  We  must 
always  remember  that,  if  we  go  a  step  beyond  remonstrance,  we  are 
sure  to  be  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RoBEiiT  Lowe. 


On  May  12,  at  the  conferring  of  degrees  of  the  University 
of  London,  Lowe,  as  the  Parliamentary  representative,  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  very  strongly  impugned  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  India  in  appointing  other  persons  to  the 
posts  reserved  by  law  for  the  Civil  servants  appointed  by  open 
competition.  This  speech,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  ghince  at  the 
contemporary  London  newspapers,  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  he  followed  it  up  by  a  letter  headed  *  Competitive 
Appointments,'  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  May  11).  On 
May  24,  Lowe  asked  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  w)\ether  the  Secretary  of  State  would  take  speedy  and 
efficient  measures  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  the  Government 
of  the  North -Western  Provinces  had  admitted  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  civilians  of  those  provinces.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  replied  that  the  Goverinnent  of  India  admitted  that 
the  civilians'  contention  was  in  the  main  borne  out  l)y  facts, 
and  that  they  proposed  as  a  remedy  that  the  claims  of 
civilians  should  be  preferentially  considered  whenever  it  was 
possible.  Mr.  Lowe  then  gave  notice  that  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  tiiis  subject  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  and  move  a  resohition.  On  June  7  Mr.  Lowe  asked 
a  second  question  in  the  House  as  to  whether  the  G  overnment 
had  arranged  with  the  different  administrations  of  India,  rules 
of  procedure  by  whicli  the  preferential  claims  of  civilians 
should  be  invariably  consider(;d  ;  whether  the  Under  Secretary 
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of  State  would  lay  such  arranp;ement  before  the  House,  and 
whether  there  was  any  objection  to  have  the  matter  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  Lord  George  Hamilton  replied  that 
these  rules  of  procedure  had  not  been  received  from  India,  but 
that  the  Viceroy  had  directed  a  special  inquiry  into  the  subject. 
Lord  George  added  that  '  It  would  not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  expedient  to  appoint  a  select  committee, 
as  the  matter  required  minute  and  thorough  local  knowledge.' 
Mr.  Lowe  then  placed  a  notice  of  motion  on  the  books  of  the 
House,  to  be  taken  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  calling 
attention  to  the  position  of  civilians,  and  himself  moving  for  a 
select  committee. 

In  refusing  a  select  committee,  the  Government  relied  on 
their  majority,  but  here,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  they  were 
reckoning  without  their  host.  For  when,  after  much  waiting, 
the  motion  came  on  on  the  afternoon  of  June  21),  the  Indian 
civilians  had  ;i  regular  tield-day.  Mr.  Lowe  opened  the  debate 
with  a  speech  of  great  ability,  showing  all  his  old  mastery  over 
the  intricate  subject  of  the  civil  and  military  government  of 
India.  He  was  ch'verly  replied  to  by  Lord  George  Hamilton 
on  behalf  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Government,  in  a  speech 
that  would  have  been  admirable  if  the  usual  party  majority 
had  been  prei^ent  to  endorse  its  official  reasoning  by  their 
votes.  ]\Ir.  Disraeli,  who  did  not  arrive  till  about  four  o'clock, 
promptly  saw,  as  the  debate  went  on,  that  Lowe's  motion  for  a 
select  committee  was  supported  b}'  some  of  the  most  prominent 
Conservatives  in  the  House,  and  that  there  was  quite  a  possi- 
l)ility  of  its  being  carried.  Like  the  old  tactician  that  he  was, 
he  let  the  clever  Under-Secretary  talk  on,  while  he  came  to 
terms  with  the  enemy.  He  sent  a  whip  across  to  assure  Mr. 
Lowe  that  if  he  would  withdraw  his  motion  at  the  end  of 
the  debate,  the  Government  would  take  up  the  matter  and  see 
that  the  civilians  got  justice.  Although  Mr.  Lowe,  at  the 
moment  when  Disraeli's  ambassador  came  to  him,  had  a  clear 
majority  in  the  House,  he  too  was  a  sufficiently  practised 
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parliamentary  hand  to  know  that  if  he  did  not  accept  the 
Prime  Minister's  terms,  seme  Conservative  drone  would  have 
been  put  up  to  talk  against  time  until  the  Government  could 
whip  up  a  majority. 

But  the  debate  itself  which  had  taken  place  had  been  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  had  practically  settled  the  (]ues- 
tion.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Lowe, — Sir  George  Campl)ell,  Mr. 
Grant  Dulf,  Lord  Elcho,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  (whose  two  sons 
were  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  Civil  Service),  had  all 
spoken;  while  such  prominent  Conservatives  as  Mr.  Bcresford- 
Hope,  Mr.  Si)encer  "Walpole,  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  now  Lord  Ashbourne,  had  promised  their  support. 
No  )nder  Disraeli  was  anxious  to  come  to  terms  when, 
jaunuiy  dropping  in  at  four  o'clock,  he,  to  his  astonishment, 
perceived  this  state  of  things,  and  found  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
in  his  best  ofticial  manner,  upholding  the  cause  of  Indian  mis- 
management against  such  unexpected  odds.  Lowe  himself 
liad  spoken  from  half-past  two  t«ll  a  quarter  to  four,  and  his 
speech  had  been  even  more  api)lauded  on  the  Conservative 
than  on  his  own  side  of  the  House.  *  The  civilians  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces,'  said  a  writer  in  the  Allahabad 
Pioneer,  owe  him  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  ...  He  has  de- 
voted an  infinity  of  time  and  energy  to  their  cause,  and  has 
won  for  it  a  victory  such  as  hardly  any  man  but  he  could 
have  secured.'  So  delighted  were  the  Indian  civilians  with 
this  speech  t'  it  they  proposed  to  him,  through  Mr.  Tupp,  to 
reprint  it. 

The  U'ujht  lion.  It.  Lowe  to  A.  Cottcrcll  Tnj)}),  Esq. 

34  Lowndes  Square,  S.W.  :  July  IH.  1875 

My  dear  Mr.  Tupp, — Of  all  amusements  in  the  world,  that 
which  I  like  least  is  reading  my  own  speeches.  So  you  need  not 
sond  more  to  uie  till  it  is  struck  off. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  and  your  friends  are  satisfied  with  me. 
I  can  only  say  that  there  are  very  few  subjects  in  which  I  feel  a 
"reater  inttfre«L 
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I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  am  informed  that  a  very  strong  letter 
was  written,  by  the  next  mail,  to  the  Government  of  India,  and 
that  much  good  is  expected  from  it  by  persons  competent  to  judge. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

RoBEUT  Lowe. 

In  a  very  frank  and  characteristic  letter  of  November  5t]i, 
Lord  Sherbrooke  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Tupp  that,  having  elected 
to  make  this  suHect  of  the  Indian  Civil  servants'  grievances  a 
public  matter,  he  could  not  write  privately  to  Lord  Northbrook, 
who  was  a  personal  friend  as  well  as  a  fellow  Liberal. 

*  The  truth  is,'  ho  wrote,  *  I  have  in  your  cause  attacked 
my  own  party  and  the  Governor-General,  a  private  friend  of 
twenty  years'  stauling,  and  I  must  treat  the  question  as  strictly 
public.  I  cannot,  therefore,  write  a  letter  of  introduction.  If 
you  will  take  a  return  ticket  from  Charing  Cross  to  Warlingham 
station  by  the  train  which  leaves  London  at  3.28  to-morrow, 
I  will  meet  you  at  the  station  and  we  will  talk  matters  over.' 


Mr.  Cotterell  Tupp's  account  of  his  visit  is  so  interesting 
that  I  give  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

With  Lis  usual  courtesy  Mr.  Lowe  met  me  at  the  Warlingham 
station,  and  walked  to  the  house  with  me.  He  took  me  over  the 
grounds,  and  then  we  had  tea  together,  and  a  two  hours'  talk,  which 
I  shall  nevoL'  forget.  Hitherto,  though  he  had  often  talked  to  me  of 
politics  and  other  matters,  yet  our  conversations  had  necessarily 
been  chiefly  on  business  ;  but  on  this  day,  when  I  was  his  guest,  he 
treated  me  as  an  ordinary  guest,  and  talked  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
in  a  way  which  left  me  quite  fascinated  at  tlie  end  of  the  visit.  To 
me,  who  had  spent  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  jungles  of  India,  and 
had  yet  kept  up  my  interest  in  politics  and  in  English  public  life, 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  this  long  talk  with  one  who 
had  lived  for  so  long  at  the  very  heart  of  things,  and  who  was  so  well 
able  to  express  his  impressions  in  those  vigorous  and  incisive 
phrases  which  at  first  almost  startled  one,  but  which  one  grew  to 
expect  as  one  got  to  know  him  better. 

This  little  episode  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  is  here  reproduced  at  some  length  for  one  reason  : 
because  no  reference  is  made  to  it  in  Mr.  Henry  Lucy's  ad- 
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mirable  Diary  of  Two  Parliaments — evidently  that  vigilant 
critic  had  not  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  29, 1875.  It  is  also  given  because  it 
reveals  Eobert  Lowe  in  his  true  public  character — that  of  a 
great  member  of  Parliament.  Many  a  man  of  mediocre  abili- 
ties, with  smooth  and  conciliatory  manners,  makes  a  very  fair 
Cabinet  Minister ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  supply  of 
private  members,  with  a  turn  for  electioneering,  who  will,  on 
occasion,  champion  a  deserving  or  popular  cause.  But,  if 
narrowly  looked  into,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  under- 
lying motive  of  their  zeal  is  the  desire  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  constituents,  to  injure  their  political  opponents,  or 
to  advertise  themselves.  Few,  very  few  it  is  feared,  will  ever 
espouse  a  cause  purely  on  account  of  its  inherent  justice  ;  and 
still  fewer  will  do  so  without  a  thought  of  their  own  advance- 
ment in  public  life,  and  with  absolute  and  fearless  impartiality 
towards  their  political  friends  as  well  as  foes.  If  to  these  moral 
attributes  of  disinterestedness,  zeal,  freedom  from  faction, 
and  love  of  justice,  be  added,  as  in  Robert  Lowe's  case,  immense 
ability  and  assiduity,  so  that  neither  time  nor  trouble  was 
spared  in  mastering  an  intricate  case — we  have  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  what  I  have  called  «  great  member  of  Parliament. 

After  Mr.  Cotterell  Tupp  returned  to  India,  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  thanking  him  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
service  for  all  that  he  had  done.  Later  on  he  wrote  to  inform 
him  of  his  appointment  as  Accountant-General  at  Madras, 
when  he  brought  under  his  notice  some  fresli  acts  of  jobbery. 

The  liighi  Hon.  B.  Lowe  to  A.  Cotterell  Tupp,  Esq. 

34  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. :  Feb.  15,  1879 

My  dear  Mr.  Tupp, — I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  have  found  rest  for  the  sole  of 
your  foot.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  undertake  another  crusade.  The 
jobbery  you  detail  is  very  wrong  and  even  illegal,  but  I  fear  would 
not  be  of  a  nature  to  attract  any  serious  attention  in  Parliament. 
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I  will  send  your  letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  is  all  I  can  do.  Our  relations  with  the  Government  are 
much  more  strained  than  they  were  three  years  ago. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Lowe, 

The  friendship  and  correspondence  thus  commenced  over 
a  grievance  which  had  no  personal  interest  for  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
but  which  he  espoused  on  public  grounds,  did  not  terminate 
here.  It  was  continued  after  the  one  had  retired  from  India 
and  the  other  had  entered  the  House  of  Lords.  The  redress 
of  the  grievances  of  Indian  Civil  servants,  which  was  effected 
by  the  despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  Governor-General  in 
1876,  was,  as  Mr.  Cotterell  Tupp's  narrative  shows,  entirely 
the  work  of  Lord  Sherbrooke.  '  The  contented  state  and 
thorough  success  of  the  service  at  the  present  time,'  writes  Mr. 
Tupp, '  we  owe  altogether  to  him.'  '  One  of  the  greatest  proofs,' 
he  adds,  *  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  ability  was  the  wonderful  way 
he  had  mastered  the  whole  subject  within  a  month  of  the 
time  he  took  it  up.  Latterly  he  used  to  ask  me  questions  and 
raise  objections  which,  though  I  had  been  years  at  the  subject, 
I  could  not  answer  at  the  moment.  ...  I  have  often  since 
said  that  he  gave  me  the  impression  of  being  far  and  away  the 
ablest  man  I  have  ever  met ;  and  in  thirty  years  of  adminis- 
trative life  in  India  and  in  England,  I  have  met  many  very 
clever  men.' 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

CLOSING    SCENES    IN    THE    COMMONS 

(1874-1880) 

On  February  3,  1874,  Robert  Lowe  was  for  the  third  time 
re-elected   member  for   the   University  of  London,  without 
opposition.     Sir  John  Lubbock  presided  as  Vice-Chancellor  in 
place  of  Mr.  Grote,  but  Lowe's  proposer  and  seconder,  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid  and  Sir  Richard  Quain,  were  the  same  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  University  who  nad  proposed  and 
seconded  him  on  the  first  occasion ;  and  the  writ  and  other 
legal  documents  were  read  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  was  still  the 
Registrar  of  the   University.      In   his   speech  in   returnini^; 
thanks,  Lowe,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  not 
only  defended  the  policy  of  the  Gladstone  Government,  chiefly 
against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeh,  but  dealt  with  one  question 
— that  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland — which  is  still  of  pressin<; 
interest  as  likely  to  affect  the  immediate  future  of  this  country . 
After  pointing  out  that  under  any  system  of  Irish  Home  Rule 
all  British  contributions  towards  the  internal  government  of 
Ireland  must  cease,  he  thus   dealt  with  the  all-important 
question  of  the  retention  or  non-retention  of  Irish  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  : — 

If  we  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Ireland,  the  difficulty  arises  that  has  always  been  felt  by  the 
Colonies — are  we  to  let  Ireland  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs 
of  England  and  Scotland  ?  England  and  Scotland  will  never  like 
to  have  their  affairs  managed  by  the  Irish  memberp,     They  might 
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saddle  us  with  enormous  burdens,  witliout  the  least  responsibility, 
and  therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  should  have  this 
power.  They  must  be  reserved,  by  some  process,  for  Imperial 
questions.  I  Jut  what  are  Imperial,  aiid  what  are  English  and 
Scotch  questions  ?  What  are  the  dividing  lines,  and  where  does 
one  line  run  into  another  ?  Wc  might  be  perpetually  dividing  as  to 
what  was  an  Imperial  and  what  an  English  or  Scotch  question.  It  is 
quite  clear  to  me  that  this  would  lead  of  necessity  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Irish  members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  altogether.  When 
that  is  done,  what  do  the  Home  Rulers  propose  ?  Do  they  mean 
that  their  Parliament  shall  be  subject  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  so  that  it  shall  have  the  power  of  stopping  or 
altering  their  laws  as  it  pleases  ?  If  they  mean  that,  they  are  most 
unpatriotic  ;  for  it  would  reduce  their  country  to  a  mere  dependency, 
in  a  perpetual  bondage  to  an  alien  legislature.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  say  it  is  not  that — that  the  Irish  members  should  have  as 
full  and  complete  control  as  the  English  Parliament — that  may  be 
the  most  excellent  thing  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  Home  Rule,  it 
is  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  a  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 
There  is  no  refuge  from  one  horn  of  the  dilemma  or  the  other. 

On  March  5  the  new  Parliament  was  opened,  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  became  Prime  Minister  with  a  majority  of  over  fifty. 
Robert  Lowe's  parliamentary  career  was  fast  drawing  to  its 
close.  Although,  from  his  two  remarkable  speeches  delivered 
in  Sydney,'  Robert  Lowe  might  have  claimed  to  be  the  pioneer 
of  Imperial  Federation,  he  was,  from  1874  to  1880,  strongly 
opposed  to  Disraeli's  policy  of  Imperialism.  There  were  many 
reasons  which  led  Lowe  in  later  life  to  become  the  advocate  of 
a  policy  of  non-intervention.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
Crimean  and  Chinese  v/ars  he  had  stuck  resolutely  to  his 
chief,  and,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  matter  of  the  Russians 
in  the  Black  Sea,  had  perhaps  gone  beyond  Palmerston  him- 
self, certainly  beyond  Disraeli,  in  the  advocacy  of  a  plan  of 
what  might  be  called  counter-aggression  against  the  Czar. 
This  apparent  inconsistency  between  his  earlier  and  later 
foreign  poHcy  he  might,  perhaps,  have  defended  in  the  famous 
words  of  advice  uttered  by  Polonius  to  his  son  :— 

'  ''ol.  i.  pp.  234,  291. 
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Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  beinj,'  in, 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

AVhen  Robert  Lowe  proposed  his  resohition,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  compel  Russia  to  reduce  her  lleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  he  might  have  urged  that  we  were  already  at  war  with 
that  Power,  which  had  wantonly  broken  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Still,  his  later  policy  was,  no  doubt,  much  more  markedly  in 
favour  of  what  his  friend.  Lord  Derby,  called  the  '  greatest  of 
British  interests — peace.'  He  became,  especially  towards  the 
close  of  his  pul)lic  career,  strongly  anti-Inipt  liiilistic — using 
that  term  in  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Beaconsiield  and  his 
followers  understood  it  in  the  matter  of  our  foreign  policy.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  use  of  the  word  '  Imperial ' 
has  no  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  confederation  of  England 
and  her  colonial  empire,  on  which  Disraeli  himself  was  hardly 
more  of  an  Imperialist  than  John  Bright.  Robert  Lowe,  too, 
it  must  be  admitted,  had  receded  from  the  strong  position 
which  he  he  had  taken  up  as  a  colonist,  in  favour  of  Imperial 
Federation  ;  and  in  later  life,  while  regarding  the  existing 
union  between  England  and  the  Colonies  as  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  *  a  fair-weatlior  plan,'  he  had  come  to  think  that  the 
only  alternative,  that  of  a  federal  Parliament,  would  prove 
utterly  unworkal)le. 

His  difference  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  was  not  as 
to  Imperial  Federation,  or  concerning  our  relations  with  our 
own  colonies,  but  was  entirely  in  regard  to  our  foreign  policy. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Robert  Lowe  regarded  any  line  of 
policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  advocated  by  DisrriC;li  after  1CG7, 
with  grave  suspicion,  perhaps  one  should  say  with  a  distinct 
bias.  Independently  of  his  distrust  of  Disraeli,  certain  public 
events,  notably  the  Crimean  War,  followed  by  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  as  well  as  our  uncertain  and  emotional  conduct 
during  the  American  Civil  War  and  the  SchUswig-IIolstcin 
campaign,  had  undoubtedly  caused  his  mind  to  take  a  pacific 
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bent.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Bernal  Oshoriie  '  con- 
cerning Piihnerston'8  hravatlo  towards  the  Americans  in  very 
suggestive,  as  well  as  his  incidental  remarks  on  Canada  and 
Denmark.  lie  thouglit  clearly,  that  the  time  had  gone  by 
when  the  Tahnerstonian  mode  of  conducting  our  foreign 
affairs,  however  flattering  at  the  time  to  our  own  amour 
projnr,  could  be  safely  employed.  The  narrow  squeak  by 
which  Palmerston,  at  the  last  moment,  extricated  himself 
from  a  war  with  Prussia  and  Austria,  on  behalf  of  Denmark, 
was  a  lesson  which  Lowe  never  forgot.  He  always  thought 
that,  had  Pulmerston's  vanity  got  the  better  of  his  judgment, 
the  pick  of  our  small  army  would  have  been  sent  over  to  be 
mowed  down  by  the  Prussian  breech-loader  in  a  quarrel  into 
which  we  had  rushed  through  pure  sentimentality.  The  very 
popularity  of  such  a  war  was,  he  thought,  one  of  our  incrrasing 
perils  under  the  new  democratic  rcfjinie.  So  it  appeared  to 
him  that  Disraeli,  eager  to  avoid  the  petty  harassments  of 
domestic  legislation,  for  whicb  he  had  no  taste,  might,  by  his 
so-called  Imperial  policy,  imperil  the  very  existence  of  the 
realm,  lie  did  not  see  that  we  were  in  any  better  position 
than  under  Palmerston  to  strike  a  really  effective  blow  against 
any  of  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  with  his 
customary  outspokeinicss,  lie  put  the  matter  in  the  most 
uncomproniising  and  unpopular  shape  in  an  article  entitled 
*  Imperialism  '  in  the  Fortnifihthf  Review  of  October  187H. 

The  Crimean  War  has  taught  us,  if  we  did  not  know  it  before, 
how  rapidly  the  wear  an<l  tear  of  war  tells  upon  an  English  army, 
and  how  easily  a  force,  which  can  go  anywhere  and  do  anything, 
may  be  transformed  into  the  body  of  half- trained  boys  who  were 
unable  to  liold  the  Htdan.  It  is  best  to  look  our  position  boldly  in 
the  face  and  to  admit  what  is  really  undeniable,  that  the  necessary 
concomitant  of  an  imperial  army,  and  the  first  condition  of  giving 
effect  to  our  new  ideas,  is  to  adopt  some  form  of  conscription  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  long  as  we  were  content  to  trust  to  our 
insular  position,  ns  long  as  w'e  could  count  on  being  the  attacked 
and  not  the  attacking  party,  we  were  well  justified  in  relying  on  an 

'  See  p.  238. 
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army  of  vohuiteera.  l'>ut  the  attitude  wliu'h  we  have  now  aH>iuine(l 
really  leaves  us  no  other  choice,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  be  as 
ridiculous  as  wi'  have  l>oen  presumptuous,  than  to  place  our  little 
army  in  some  de<,'ree  on  an  equality  with  our  inflated  pretensions. 

Such  words  as  tlicse,  and  indeed  Lord  Slicrbrooke's  whole 
attittule  towards  the  Imperialism  of  Disraeli,  were  most  un- 
popular, not  only  with  the  upper  classes  in  England,  hut  in  all 
the  si'GJ't  self-^'overnin<^  colonies.  Tin;  better  class  of  colonial 
Enpjlish  are  full  of  an  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the  Enptland  of 
history ;  they  care  little  and  know  less  about  tlu'  mere  nuniicii)al 
politics  of  eon tendinf:;  factions,  hut  they  have  a  feelin<j;  that  the 
Enjj;land  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  v.-hich  playedsuch  a  mij^hty 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  belongs  by  birthrif^li'  to  the  in 
as  well  as  to  their  home-I.eeping  kinsmen  of  England.  Lord 
13eaconsfield's  spirited  foreign  policy  touched  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  breast  of  Greater  Britain ;  and  statesmen  lik(i 
Robert  Lowe  or  writers  like  Professor  Freeman,  who  set  them- 
selves to  criticise  and  oppose  it,  became  proportionately  lui- 
popular.  Audi  alteram  jxirtcm.  As  it  befell,  we  were  able  t(» 
avoid  any  great  conflict  with  Russia,  and  Lord  Beaconsheld 
and  Lord  Salisbury  could  proclaim  that  they  had  won  '  peace 
with  honour.' 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  colonial  English,  these  states- 
men were  promi)tly  hurU  d  from  office,  almost  in  the  hour  of 
their  triumph  ;  this  fact  had  a  most  sobering  offect,  for  it 
proclaimed  our  instability  as  a  power  at  the  very  time  that 
we  were  aiming  to  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  over 
great  military  nations  not  subject  to  the  breath  of  popular 
opinion.  Many  a  wise  man  felt  that  under  a  democracy 
England  was  less  fit  than  under  tlie  Palmerstonian  oligarchy 
to  wage  aggressive  war.  Robert  Lowe's  test  (juestion  came 
home  to  us  with  added  force.  Are  ire  lireimred  to  anhviit  In 
the  conscriptiini  ?■  If  our  Imperial  patriotism  does  not  exteiui 
to  this,  then  it  seemed  that,  after  all,  the  policy  of  non-int(>r- 
vention  was  the  only  safe   one  both  for  England   and   her 
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colonics.  Nono  wliokiunv  him  will  bo  likely  to  <lcny  tliat  Lord 
Slicrbrookc  wns  m  stout  and  patriotic  Knjjilislinian,  with  an 
almost  lioundlcss  love  of  hiscimntry  and  a  true  admiration  for 
till'  ^Meat  achievements  of  his  race.  ]hit  ho  had  no  hi^h 
opinion  of  cheap  or  vicarious  valour  :  and  he  always  strove  to 
see  the  unpleasant  as  well  as  the  pleasant  side  of  thin{j;s.  If 
there  was  an  En<;iand  of  Kli/.aheth  and  Cromwell,  there  was 
also  an  Mn^land  of  Harold. 

Almost  all  competent  parliamentary  criticR  aro  of  opinion 
that  Lowe  made  a  political  hlunder  on  Fehruary  21,  1H70,  in 
ohjecting  to  the  connnission  of  .i'lOO,000  paid  hy  Disraeli  to 
Hothschild  on  the  purchase  of  the  Khedive's  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal.  Mr.  Lucy,  in  his  Piiirii  of  Tiro  Piirli<im<'ntx,  after 
payinj;  a  liijj;h  compliment  to  Lowe's  *  keenness  of  intellect  find 
classical  culture,'  as  well  as  to  his  power  as  a  parliamentary 
debater  (second  only  to  (lladstone  and  13ri}j;ht),  instances  this 
matter  as  a  proof  of  his  unlitness  as  a  leader.  Lowe  not  only 
ohji'cted  to  the  charge  of  l100,000,  hut  pointed  out  that  he 
himself,  hy  watchinj:;  the  exchange  market,  had  saved  £5,000 
to  the  country  in  settling  up  the  Alabama  claims.  He  forgot, 
points  out  his  critic,  that  the  one  was  a  transaction  of  which 
we  were  proud  (and  so  did  not  count  the  extra  cost),  whereas 
the  other  was  a  matter  which  most  Englishmen  were  anxious 
to  forget.  As  well  as  otTending  the  (imour  propre  of  many 
patriotic  Britons,  Lowe,  it  is  said,  greatly  annoyed  his  friend 
Baron  Bothschild  (which  we  can  easily  credit)  by  his  incon- 
venient allusion  to  the  £100,000  commission. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  J)israeli  introduced  a  Bill  to  confer 
on  the  Queen  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  which  was  not  only 
op[>osed  by  leading  Liberals  in  the  House  and  throughout  the 
country,  but  by  a  Conservative  peer  like  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
by  a  Radical  with  such  strong  Imperialist  proclivities  as  Mr. 
.Joseph  Cowcn,  then  the  newly-elected  member  for  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Mr.  Cowen's  speech  on  the  third  reading — his  first 
important  speech  in  the  House — met  with  the  unusually  warm 
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conimciulatioii  of  Lowe,  wlio  referred  to  it  us  one  of  '  oloqiuiiico 
und  forci',  which  Hhowcd  that  thi;  spcalar  felt  diMfply  what  h(j 
waH  utt('rin<j;,'  and  addod,  '  ^Vhon  they  tinned  from  tho  speech 
of  tho  hon,  menih(ir  for  Newcastle  to  that  of  the  I'riine  Minister, 
it  wan  hko  listenin}^  to  tho  UHpin<^s  of  thc!  nursery  ' — a  sonu!- 
what  sovore  alhision  to  a  story  of  hisraoli  in  r(!rorenci!  to  tho 
[doasuro  folt  hy  sonio  chihh'on  in  the  new  title  ! 

J^owo  hiins(!lf  also  opi)osod  the  lioyal  Titlos  Bill  on  tli(; 
ground  that  tho  title  of  J'jnii)ress  would  he  UHeless  and  nioan- 
iiij^lesH  in  tho  Colonies  as  well  as  in  Mn^land.  This  is  in  a 
sonso  (juito  true,  for  no  one  in  any  of  the  Colonies  thiid\s  of 
usin}J!  to  tho  present  day  any  other  word  than  that  of  {^)ue(!n, 
as  is  tho  custom  in  Knj^land  itself,  (llancin^  ovor  tho  some- 
what hoatod  dohates  of  tho  period,  ono  cannot  holj)  feelin;^ 
that  hotli  sides  attached  an  oxaj^j^'erated  iniiiortance  to  this 
question.  It  had,  howovor,  a  rather  unpleasant  s(!(piel  for 
Lowe  himself.  On  April  1!>,  1H7(>,  he  wont  down  to  Ketford, 
in  his  native  county,  Nottin^^hamshire,  to  su[)p()rt  tho  candida- 
ture of  Sir  II.  liristowo.  A  <^'roat  deal  of  conversation  had 
taken  place  i)rior  to  tho  moetin}^  with  r(!;^'ard  to  tho  li(jyal 
Titles  Bill,  which  so  stran<foly  aroused  tho  hostility  of  all  kinds 
of  Lihorals  at  that  time.  In  tlu'  course  of  his  speech  Lowe 
made  tho  unfortunate  remark:  •!  strongly  suspect  that  this 
is  not  now  brouj^ht  forward  for  the  Tirst  time.  I  violate  no 
conlidence,  because  I  have  received  none  ;  but  I  am  under  a 
conviction  that  at  least  two  previous  Ministers  have  cntiri^ly 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  change.  More 
pliant  persons  have  now  boon  found,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tho 
thing  will  bo  done.' 

Sir  H.  Bristowe,  foreseeing  tho  mischief  which  the  report 
of  this  remark  might  cause,  specially  roijuested  the  reporters 
not  to  forward  it,  but  unfortunately  that  portion  of  tho  speech 
was  already  despatched.  The  reference  to  Her  Majesty  was 
certainly  one  of  those  regrettable  indiscretions  which  clever 
men  seem  doomed  to  perpetrate.     Your  commonplace  man  is 
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always  safe  ;  hut  genius  has  ever  its  weak  side.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  Disraeli  himself,  whose  tact  was  almost  infaiKng,  had 
a  few  years  before  made  a  fiii(.v  jmh  in  referring  to  the  Queen's 
health,  which  had  nearly  as  much  perturbed  his  friends  and 
the  reporters ;  while  Lord  Granville,  who  was  the  essence  of 
good  breeding  as  well  as  tact,  had  many  years  previously  found 
himself  in  an  awkward  position  with  regard  to  the  Sovereign, 
though  in  his  case  it  was  from  the  inadvertence  of  a  confiden- 
tial friend  rather  than  his  own.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles) 
Lewis  brought  the  matter  of  Lowe's  Eetford  speech  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  aiul  subsequently  the  Prime  Minister 
took  the  matter  up,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  (^ueen  herself 
categorically  denied  the  imputation  conveyed  in  Lowe's  speech. 
There  remained  nothing  for  the  latter,  both  as  a  loyal  subject 
and  a  gentleman,  but  to  retract  and  apologise,  which  he  did  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  fullest  and  most  unreserved 
manner ;  the  incident  was  quickly  forgotten  by  the  House 
and  completely  forgiven  by  the  Queen,  as  the  titles  and  dis- 
tinctions conferred  u])on  Lord  Sherbrooko  by  Her  Majesty,  as 
well  as  the  very  eordia'  terms  on  which  he  continued  to  remain 
with  all  the  leading  members  of  thePioyal  family,  amply  testify. 

In  this  session,  on  the  Oxford  University  Bill,  Lowe  iried 
to  save  the  Tories  from  rash  experimental  reform  ;  but,  to 
quote  the  StfuidanJ,  '  the  Conservative  Government  then,  as 
more  recently,  for  fear  of  being  thought  illiberal,  rushed  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  overthrew  an  admirable  working 
system  in  deference  to  pure  theory.' 

On  August  18,  1870,  Benjamin  Disraeli  became  Earl  of 
Bcac'onsfield.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  following  letter, 
written  shortly  afterwards  on  his  type-writer  by  Bobert  Lowe 
to  the  s(iuir(^  of  Oxton,  is  somewhat  significant. 

liubert  Loicc  to  Ilcnrij  Sherhrooke  of  Oxton 

Sherbrooko  :  Sept.  4.  1H76 
'Sly  dear  Henry,  -Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  machine,  of  which 
it  is  only  just  to  say  1  am  not  yet  fully  master.     Its  great  charm 
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to  me  is  that,  the  type  beinf^  stationary,  it  gives  very  b'ttle  pain  to 
the  eye,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  a  very  short  time  I  shall  he 
able  to  work  it  with  my  eyes  sliut.  It  lias  also  the  merit  that 
hy  very  simple  means  sixteen  copies  may  be  taken  of  anythinji^ 
that  is  printed.  It  writes  nnich  faster  than  the  pen,  and  is  very 
strong  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Its  defect  is  that  it 
costs  21/. 

I  had  not  forgotten  your  birthday  ;  I  doubt  whether  such  things 
ever  were  a  legitimate  subject  of  congratulation,  but  they  have 
long  ceased  to  be  so.  For  my  part  I  have  a  greiit  respect  for  the 
;!()4  days  on  which  I  was  not  born.  1  will  give  you  two  receipts 
for  a  torpid  liver,  either  of  which  is  infallible  :  first,  get  a  44-inch 
bicycle  and  ride  him  as  fast  as  you  can  on  your  gravel  walk  every 
day.  The  other  is,  to  lay  down  thirty  yards  of  asphalte  and  get  a 
pair  of  Stanhope  skates,  and  skate  thereon  for  one  hour  jx'r  diem 
—  that  at  least  is  the  way  in  which  1  bully  my  liver. 

1  am  glad  Di//,y  is  out  of  the  House.  It  may  be  the  means  of 
staving  oil'  a  little  longer  electoral  districts  and  umversal  sullrage. 

Your  aftectionate  lU'other, 

K.  Lowe. 

On  June  20, 1877,  the  present  Sir  Georpfc  Trcvelyan  moved 
his  resolution  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  household  franchise 
to  the  counties.  Mr.  Goschen  has  been  kind  enough  to  relate 
the  following  anecdote  on  this  subject  as  illustrative  of  what 
he  justly  calls  Robert  Lowe's  magnanimity.  *  Previous  to  the 
debate  in  the  House,'  says  Mr.  Goschen,  *  the  members  of 
the  Liberal  ex-Cabinet,  and  others,  met  to  discuss  what  line 
they  should  definitely  take  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
household  franchise  to  the  counties.  The  whole  body,  except 
^[r.  Lowe  and  myself,  decided  to  support  the  movement.  Mr. 
Lowe  found  me  to  he  his  only  ally,  hut  with  singular  unselfish- 
nt'ss  he  thought  of  my  position  rather  than  of  his  own,  and 
coming  across  to  me,  he  said  : — 

'  '*  Now  look  here,  Goschen.  I  have  my  career  behind 
me,  but  you  have  yours  still  to  look  forward  to — Don't  be  a 
fool!  We  cannot  permanently  resist  this  movement.  Go 
with  the  rest !  " 

•  Sir  William  Hai court,  who  was  present  and  heard  Lowe's 
words,  said  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  Mr.  Lowe  thus  advising 
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me.  It  was  like  some  matron  who  had  sown  her  own  wild 
oats  in  her  early  days,  warning  a  young  married  woman 
against  the  same  course  ! '  Mr.  Goschen  courageously  opposed 
the  resolution,  which  was  supported  by  Lord  Hartington  and 
the  Liberal  part}' ;  hut  it  was  lost  on  a  division  by  50  votes. 

On  March  4,  1879,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  again  moved  his 
resolution  on  the  county  franchise.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  had 
given  notice  of  an  amendment  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
re-open  the  question  of  reform  *  at  the  prenent  time  ' ;  where- 
upon I. owe,  amid  much  laughter,  declared  that  he  would  move 
to  omit  the  last  words.  It  was  now  clear  to  all  the  world 
that  resistance  to  this  movement  would  soon  be  overcome  ; 
but  Lowe,  witli  liis  unfailing  nerve,  rose  from  his  seat  between 
Bright  and  Ghidstone  to  oppose  the  resolution. 

'  In  earnest  tones,'  writes  Mr.  Lucy,  *  and  with  a  persuasive 
manner  (juite  foreign  to  his  parHamentary  habit,  he  asked  the 
House  to  consider  that  what  they  had  to  think  of  was,  not 
what  would  be  pleasant  to  a  section  of  the  populace,  but  what 
was  for  the  good  of  the  nation  throughout  ages  to  come.'  Ho 
spoke  for  less  timn  half  an  hour,  but  with  wonderful  effect,  and 
his  speech,  though  he  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  was  his 
legacy  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Robert  Lowe  on  this  evening,  feeling,  it  may  be,  the  hoi)e- 
lessness  of  his  tiisk,  had  indeed  laid  aside  all  his  keen  weapons 
of  attack — his  wit  and  sarcasm,  his  invective,  and  his  un- 
equalled gift  of  homely  and  telling  illustration.  His  manner 
has  been  described  by  one  who  heard  him  as  benign  and 
almost  fatherly,  and  his  words  certainly  display  a  kindly  and 
sympathetic  tone  ;  while  his  language  is  simplicity  itself  : — 

This  question  roally  depends  entirely  upon  the  side  from  which 
you  view  it.  ami  it  is  no  more  a  wonder  than  it  was  in  the  dispute 
about  the  gold  and  silver  shields  that  we  do  not  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Those  who  atlvocato  this  lowering  of  the  franchise  put  it  as  a 
matter  of  norsonal  hardship,  of  inequality,  as  a  question  of  justice 
or  injustici  ,  they  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  kindness,  fairness,  and  good 
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feeling,  and  from  that  point  of  view,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  have  come.  The  question  is  whether  that  is 
the  real  point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  look  at  it ;  whetlier 
it  is  not  tlie  point  of  view,  however  niucli  they  may  press  it  upon 
us,  we  ought  to  put  aside,  and  lor  which  we  ought  to  substitute  a  much 
harsher,  drier,  less  attractive,  and  less  sentimental  point  of  view,  but 
one  which  has  the  merit  that  it  is  founded  on  truth,  experience,  and 
good  sense. 

It  is  not  because  I  cannot  feel  for  my  fellow-countrymen,  like 
the  rest  of  you,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  my  mind  to  ado]  it 
these  arguments,  held  sincerely  by  many  gentlemen  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect ;  it  is  because  i  believe  that  that  point  of  view, 
however  seductive  and  plnlantliropic,  is  not  the  sound  and  true 
point  of  view  from  which  it  behoves  us,  sitting  here  as  legislators 
for  a  great  country,  to  loolc  at  ihis  question  of  the  francliis. .  We 
have  to  look  exactly  it«  !;lie  contrary  side  of  the  question.  W'v  ought 
to  consider,  not  what  is  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  the  sentiment  of  equality,  not  wliat  is  popular 
among  them,  not  what  they  may  like,  not  any  little  advantage  they 
may  derive  from  what  is  proposed— but  if  we  are  to  be  really 
worthy  of  tha  place  in  which  we  sit,  and  to  perform  the  duties  wliicdi 
we  attempt  to  discharge,  we  ought  to  consider  what  will  be  for  the 
interest  of  England  in  ages  to  come.  It  is  because  my  mind 
is  full  of  those  ideas  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  give — perhaps  1 
have  failed  very  much  to  give  siillicient  attention  and  sullicieiit 
expression  and  feeling  to  the  case  that  is  made  on  the  other  side. 
....  It  is  not  merely  a  (piestion  whether  we  shall  gratify  tliu 
aspirations  of  a  number  of  people  who  wish  for  the  franchise,  but  the 
question  is,  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  House  of  Commons  .' 
r»ecause  whatever  ell'ect  it  has  on  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will 
iiave  directly  upon  the  institutions  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire.  1  say  that  so  far  from  tlu're  being  a  complicated  system  ol 
checks  and  balances,  our  Constitution  has  been  reduced  to  a  slate 
of  what  I  can  only  call  tremendous  simplicity.  We  have  put  all  on 
a  single  foundation  ;  all  depends  on  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
its  ability  to  conduct  tlu'  business  of  the  State  properly  ;  all  depends 
upon  its  being  able  to  keep  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  within  bounds, 
and  to  see  that  they  fidtil  their  duty  to  the  State.  We  have,  instead 
of  a  complicated  Constitution,  the  most  elemental  Constitution  in 
the  world  now.  We  have  simply  an  elective  Assembly,  in  which  all 
the  powers  of  the  I itate  are  gathend  up  and  centred.  If  that  be  so, 
and  if  that  elective  iVssembly  misconduct  itself,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
go  back  to  the  constituencies  from  which  it  is  elected,  and  to  refer 
the  matter  to  them,  and  from  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal, 
however  momentous  it  may  be.  .  .  .  There  is  no  case  in  history 
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of  the  durability  of  a  purely  democratic  government  by  a  single 
elective  Assembly. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  also  opposed  the  resolution,  in  a 
speech  of  marked  ability.  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  after 
inidnii^lit,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Chancellor  of  theExchccpier, 
nterred  with  quiet  but  impressive  sincerity  to  '  the  f^rave, 
the  solemn,  the  statesmanlike  warninj^ '  of  Uolx'rt  Lowe ;  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  opposed  Trevelyan's  resolution, 
which  had  been  seconded  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The  result 
was  that  Lord  Claud  Hamilton's  amendment  as  to  the  hi- 
expediency  of  re-openinjj;  the  (piestion  of  parliamentary  reform 
was  carried  by  2U1  votes  against  22(1. 

Tliis  question  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  was  also 
ft)ught  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  ]\[r.  Lowe  in  the  magazines. 
In  the  Fortiiiiihtlij  Jiciit'ir  for  Octob(;r  1877,  Lowe  wrote  a 
remarkably  able  article  entitled,  '  A  New  lleform  Bill,'  which, 
in  less  than  fifteen  pages  of  lucid  Eiiglisli,  contains  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  views  against  tlu>  democratic  theory 
of  government.  Shortly  after  its  appearance  Mi'.  Gladstone 
sent  him  the  following  friendly  letter. 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  liohcrt  Lowe 

Hawanleu  :  Oct.  15,  1877 
My  dear  Lowe,  -  On  reading  with  much  interest  your  article  in 
the  FortnigJitli/  on  the  franchise,  1  have  been  moved  (from  within, 
be  it  understood)  to  offer  a  reply,  which  L  am  sending  off  to  the 
NinctcoitJi  Ccniiirij.  I  hope,  and  even  thinly,  that,  apart  from  the 
wide  difference'  of  opinion  between  us  on  and  about  the  franchise, 
you  may  not  find  anything  in  it  to  which  you  would  object.  1  have 
endeavoured  to  give  expression  to  the  cordii'l  respect  with  which  1 
regard  your  motives,  however  much  1  may  presume  to  lament  your 
opinions.  1  have  not  kept  in  the  shade  that  upon  nuiny  questions 
of  government,  and  I  believe  upon  some  toucliing  the  state  of  our 
parUamentary  system,  and  more  matters  too  of  great  importance, 
you  and  I  are  rather  specially  (as  I  think)  agreed.  I  am  going  off 
to  Ireland  to-morrow  to  remain  there,  if  I  can,  in  the  dark. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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To  Mr.  Gladstone's  article,  '  The  County  Franchise  and 
Mr.  Lowe  thereon,'  in  the  Xinetecnth  Centiiri/,  Novomher  1877, 
Lowe  replied  in  the  Decemher  numher  of  the  Fortniiilitli/ hyuu 
article  entit!  '<1,  '  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Manhood  SLittrai^e.'  Mr. 
Gladstone  paid  more  than  one  personal  trihute  to  his  op- 
l)onent's  high  character  and  rare  disinterestedness,  and  used 
a  tine  phrase  concerninfj;  R{  l)ort  Lowe's  intellect :  *  Mr.  Lowe's 
penetratinj^,  almost  piercing,  power  of  mind.'  While  fully 
reciprocatin}^'  Mr.  Gladstone's  good  feeling  and  personal  cour- 
tesy, Lowe's  rejoinder  is  one  of  the  most  trenchant  political 
controversial  essays  in  the  languiige.  Tiiere  is  oiie  hrief  pas- 
sage for  the  counterpart  of  which  one  would  have  to  search 
the  powerful  pages  of  Jonathan  Swift.  Lowe  is  dealing  with 
what  he  always  conceived  to  he  the  great  fallacy  of  ^Ir.  Glad- 
stone ;  viz.  the  maintenance  of  the  ahstract  right  of  every 
man  to  a  voice  in  the  government  on  what  he  was  in  the  hahit 
of  styling  the  '  fathers-of-families,  flesh-and-blood,  and  fellow- 
Christian  '  theory: — 
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Here,  then,  are  the  arguments  in  favour  oi  manhood  sulTi'a^a'  as 
revised  and  coiTccted  by  the  Minister  who  proiiost-d  a  11.  h unchise 
in  180(5.  1.  Everyman  must,  directly  or  iuvliivctly,  contribute  to 
the  revenue.  The  same  thing  amy  be  said  of  every  dog.  A  nuin 
satislies  thu  (nullification  by  paying  for  a  glass  of  beer.  2.  Every 
man  by  his  labour  contributes  to  the  [)ul)lic  wcuUb.  The  same 
thin,!,'  nuiy  bo  said  of  every  cart  horse.  M.  Kine  men  out  of  ten  are 
fathers  of  families.  This  qualitication  is  the  condition  of  tiu'  con- 
tinuance of  tile  species  which  we  share  with  the  lower  animals. 
4.  Every  man  is  possessed  of  thu  power  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.  So  is  almost  everv  animal.  We  have  known  houses  where 
everytliin,t,'  tliat  was  broken  was  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  cat. 
It  will  baldly  be  believed  that  these  four  iirf^nunents  expounded,  of 
course,  and  amplified,  are  the  four  Corinthian  pillars  which  are 
destined  to  support  the  enormous  fabric  of  universtd  suffrage.  Wo 
shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  criticise  them  further,  hut  content 
ourselves  nith  the  reiudrk,  that  we  see)ii,  somehow  or  other,  to  hare 
slipped  (hum  from  the  human  into  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that 
we  sigh  for  some  reason  for  suhmittincj  ourselves  to  the  will  of  the 
■mani/,  wJiicJi  is  drawn  at  least  from  qualities  peculiar  to  the  human 
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race,  to  which,  after  all,  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  among  us  do 
belong. 

A  discussion  of  this  kind  lietween  two  linds  so  essentially 
diverse  must  always,  so  far  as  the  combaL.  nts  are  concerned, 
prove  fruitless.  Mr.  (lladstone  and  aIv.  Lowe  intellectually 
had  no  points  of  contact,  and  the  discussion,  as  Bismarck 
said  of  a  war  between  llussia  and  England,  was  like  a  tight 
between  a  dog  and  a  lish.  Towards  the  close  of  this  article, 
Lowe  again  pointed  to  the  dilference  between  a  democratized 
England  and  the  United  States :  '  The  American  Constitution 
is  a  monument  of  the  distrust  which  the  founders  of  the 
Eepublic  felt  for  the  institution  which  necessity  obliged  th^m 
to  adopt ;  because  Congress,  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
cannot  safely  be  trusted  with  the  functions  which  we  leave  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  are  obliged  to  endure  for  four 
years  a  head  of  the  Executive  whom  they  may  heartily  wish 
to  get  rid  of,  and  to  endure  a  Congress  which  lias  ceased  to 
reflect  the  opinion  of  the  country.  By  lixed  periods  of  time, 
and  by  the  action  of  a  Senate,  they  contrive  to  ihid  a  modus 
vircndi  with  universal  suffrage.  But  with  us,  manhood  suffrage 
would  succeed,  without  fetter  or  restraint,  to  all  the  powers  of 
government.  It  would  be  decked  with  a  venerable  name  and 
invested  with  a  power,  all  the  limits  of  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully and  completely  broken  down,  in  conlidence  that  it 
would  be  wielded  by  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  wealth.' 

On  ]  )ecember  22,  Mr.  Ciladstone  wrote  again  from  llawarden, 
evidently  in  acknowledgment  of  some  kindly  message  from 
Lowe : — 

'  I  promptly  and  c<  "dially  thank  you  for  your  welcome 
letter.  Somehow  1  felt  sure  than  when  we  shook  hands,  as 
we  now  do,  after  our  boxing  match,  it  would  be  without  any 
reserve ;  and  I  can  entirely  reciprocate  as  to  you  what  you  are 
good  enough  to  say  of  me.' 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  hrst  of  these  articles,  '  A  New 
Eeform  Bill,'  that   Matthew  Arnold  observed,  in  a  contri- 
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bution  to  the  Fortnifihtli/  for  1878  on  Irish  Catholicism  and 
British  LiberaHsm  :  *  Mr.  Lowe  has  in  this  vei-y  Review,  not 
many  months  ago,  admirably  set  forth  the  ideal  of  the  Liberal 
party.  "The  ideal  of  the  Liberal  party,"  says  Mr.  Lowe, 
"  consists  in  a  view  of  things  undisturbed  and  undistorted  by 
the  promptings  of  interest  or  prejudice,  in  a  complete  in- 
dependence of  all  class  interests,  and  in  relying  for  its  success 
on  the  better  feelings  and  higlier  intelligence  of  mankind."  ' 
'  Happier  words  (added  Mr.  Arnold)  could  not  well  be  found  • 
such  is,  indeed,  the  ideal  of  the  Liberal  party.' 

In  the  Xincteenth  Century  for  July  1878,  there  appeared 
'  A  Modern  Symposium,'  in  which,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  following  well-known  publicists  took  part  : 
Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  Lord  Arthur  liussell,  Mr.  R.  H.  Ilutton, 
Mr.  Grant  Dutf,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  The  sul)ject. 
'  Is  the  Popular  Judgment  in  Politics  more  just  than  that 
of  the  Higher  Orders  ? '  was  really  a  further  discussion  of  the 
question  of  universal  suffrage. 

Robert  Lowe  during  his  closing  years  in  the  Commons 
had  also  a  bout  with  ^Ir.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the 
magazines.  Towards  the  end  of  187(5,  Mr.  Cliaml)erlain  waf- 
urging  the  experimental  adoption  in  England  of  the  Gothen- 
burg licensing  system.  Lowe,  who  strongly  dissented  from 
the  proposal,  at  once  recognised  the  marked  ability  and 
business-like  vigour  with  wliicli  it  was  advocated.  Mi. 
Clianiberlain  was  clearly  a  man  worth  crossing  swords  with  ; 
so  he  wrote  the  article,  'The  Birmingham  Plan  of  Public- 
house  Ruorm,'  which  appeared  in  the  FortNi<jhtIi/  Jlcriiic  for 
January  1877. 

This  magazine  article  runs  to  less  than  nine  pages  in  all, 
but  the  energetic  Bishop  of  Chester,  if  he  have  not  yet  done 
80,  sbould  certainly  read  it  before  starting  his  episcopal  tavern. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  stronger  case  against  n 
municipality  securing  a  monopoly  in  the  liquor  traffic. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  promptly  replied  to  Lowe's  attack  in  an 
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iirliclc  cnliiUMl  '  ^fimicipiil  Piihlic-lidUHcs,'  wliicli  iippciircd  in 
the  February  nuniluM-of  tlio  Fortiiitjlitlif.  He  wuh,  in  liiH  wiiy, 
us  (lownrij^lit.  and  unconiproniisin}^  uh  his  assiiiljint,  and  his 
{'loarncHs  and  vigour  of  sliUcnicl  }j;roatly  pleased  Lowe,  who 
marked  him  out  as  a  man  of  distinct  ahihiy,  witli,  in  all  ju'o- 
hahility,  some  sp(>cial  <j;ift  of  administration  which  had  made 
him  the  leadin^^  citi/en  of  Jiirmin^'ham,  and  niijj;lit  make  him 
one  of  the  future  polilicivl  leaders  in  Mn<j;hind.  When  I\Ir. 
('hamherlain  came  up  lo  London  to  attend  Parliament  lor  the 
first  time,  Lowe  at  once  ask(>d  him  to  dinner  at.  Jjowndcs 
S(pi!ire,  and  the  meetiuf^,  thou<j;li  it  niiiy  not  h.ive  harmo- 
nised their  dilTerences  on  puhli('-hoiiS(>  reform,  certaiidy  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  feeling  of  mutual  rej^iird  and  appreci- 
ation. 

Shortly  hefore   tlu^se  discussions  with  ^\v,   CiladatoMe  and 
'Sly.  C'hamlu>rlain,   HoIxmM    Lowe    delivered  a  memorahk!  ail- 
dress  on  a  memorahle  occasion  at.  thi"  I'oliticiil  Economy  Clul) 
(^hiy    'M,    lH7i')).     it    was    a    dinner    to    conntiemorate    the 
hundredth  annivt  -siiry  of  the  puhlic:ition  of  '  Tli(>  Wealth  of 
Natiims,"  and   'Mv.  (Ihidstone  was  in  the  chair,  with  j\r.  Leon 
Say  as  the  cliief  }j;uest  of  the  i>venin<:;.     Lowe's  eulo<;y  of  Adiun 
Smith   was    gri'utiy    admired    hy  the    late   I'rolessor   Stanley 
Jevons   and    other    economists.       His    lit(>rary    activity   and 
vigour  were    never  greater.     Li    the  Miictcnifh   (\nti<ri/    for 
November,  1.S7S  ajipeared  his  reply  to  j\[r.  Ingram's  address 
to  the  ]3ritish  Association  in  Dublin  ;  it  was  entitled  '  ihvent 
Attacks  on  Political  Economy."     This  was  followed,  in  June, 
lS7i>,  by  a  reply  to  ^Iw  Wallace's  economic  theories  under  the 
lieading  "  Reciprocity  and  Free-Trade."    Among  his  other  con- 
tributions to  that  periodical  at  this  time  may  be  mentioned — 
an  article  on  Owens  C(»lleg(\  ^[aiichester,  entitUd  '  Shall  we 
create  a   mnv   I'niversity  ? '  ;    a  trenchant    paper.  'Have   we 
abolished  Imprisonment  for  ])el)t  ?  "  ;   an  extreni^y  anti-im- 
perialistic article^,  *  The  Value  to  Llu!   I'nited   Kingii.om  of  tic 
Foreign  Dominions  of  the  Crown ; '  and  etna  essay,  mainly  dea  liu';- 
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with  llio  silvrr  <|M(sli()n,  cntitlrd  'A  Siiindc  Way  out.  nl'  tlic 
Indian  DiHiciilly.'  In  iuldition  to  thcHc,  lie.  contrihiilcd  ;i, 
tli()ii<j;litliil  paper  to  tlio  i'lnihiiijuinnii  llvricir  I'or  Octolur  iHTr.. 
on  Vivis(>('tion. 


On  ;irch  lU,  1H7!>,  llolicrt  Ijowc  went  down  to  the  llonsn 
of  CoinnionH  pioparcd  to  support  tlic  vote  of  conHiin!  aj^ainst. 
tlio  (i(>V(>ninu'Mt  with  nj^ard  to  tlidir  South  African  ])()h('V 
and  th(!  coiKhirt  of  the  llij^li  ConnniHsioiuir,  Sir  JJarthi  l''rcr(). 
TIiIh  votd  of  ('(insnrr  had  hren  hrouf^ht  forward  in  tlu)  IFouHt! 
of  Ijordu  l>y  th(^  ^hlr(pliH  of  liansdownc,  and  it  was  pro|)oHcd 
in  tho  ConnuonH  hy  Sir  <  harh'H  iMlKe,  in  a  lonj^  and  ( !;ihorat(' 
arrai^j;nnu'nt,  tho  rUMU'WvhH  ftnd  fonr  of  which  wen?  H[i*'cially 
praiHcd  hy  laiwo  in  his  opening  remark  Tho  \M>sition  was 
poi'idiar  :  Sir  liartle  Vwvv  had  made  wn/  on  the  Zsn'us  with- 
out  any  authovi^y  iVom  tlie  (lovirnment,  and  Sir  M.  Ilicks- 
JU'Ucli  had  !>everely  censured  him,  hut  had  exjuv  hhIj  dechii*  d 
to  recall  him.  On  the  lecond  nij^ht  of  the  dehaLo,  Lr)we,  wlio 
had  ^iven  much  attention  (o  tho  Huhject  and  was  alto;^<!ther 
opposed  to  theprocciodings  of  Sir  Jiartle  Froro,  ros<!,  and,  after 
speaking  for  some  time,  witli  all  his  old  command  over  tlie 
llouso,  Htoi)ped  ahruptly.  and  h<f^an  searching  ainon^'  his  not*  s 
and  memoranda,  hut,  though  (!ncoura<;(!d  i»y  the  cheers  of  tlie 
House, li(!  after  a  while  desisted  and  sat  down.  Xfr.  Ooscheii, 
who  was  vory  intimate  with  Lowo,  ^ivcK  the  followinj^  account; 
of  the,  ei)isode  :-- 

'  I  was  not  pr(!S(!iit  in  the  House,  hut  1  met  Lowo  the  n(;xt, 
day.  1  said  to  him  :  "  I  hear  that  you  suddenly  felt  ill  in  thi; 
House  yesterday  when  you  were;  s[)eakinf^'."  "  No,"  he  replied, 
there  was  no  illness:  it  was  only  Anuo  l>oniini\''  "But  I 
heard,"  1  rcplicul,  "  that  your  notes  <^'ot  into  confusion  and 
that  this  put  you  out."  "No,"  said  he,  "the  notes  ,ver(! 
really  a  help  to  mi\  hecause  I  tried  to  disguise  my  hi-eakdown 
hy  pretendinj;  confusion  in  my  |)apers." 

'Ho  told  me  this,'  adds  j\rr.  Goselion,  'with  his  usual  hriglit 
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smile,  and  with  that  pjrcat  phick  which  sustained  him  in  all 
his  trials.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  effect  was  alto- 
gether temporary  ;  and  the  collapse  was,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  brought  about  by  over-excitement  (for  he  was  very  much 
in  earnest  on  this  (juestion),  by  rver-pro])aration  and  the  ex- 
istence of  ample  notes,  which  were  always  a  hindrance  to  him. 
Tliat  he  retained  his  vigorous  powers  of  expression,  as  well  as 
his  interest  ni  public  questions,  is  shown  by  his  subsequent 
contributions  to  periodical  literature  ;  at  least  half  a  dozen  of 
his  most  effective  articles  in  the  Fortnifilitltf  and  Ninrternth 
Ccntiiri/  Picviews  having  been  written  after  the  familiar 
signaturn  of  Robert  Lowe  had  been  transformed  into  '  Sher- 
brooke.'  But  though  he  addressed  a  great  meeting  at  Gran- 
tham, he  did  not  speak  again  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
for  shortly  afterwards  the  dissolution  came  which  brought 
J\Ir.  Gladstone  back  to  power,  and  which  transferred  Robert 
Lowe  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Up  to  the  very  close  of  his  career 
in  the  Commons,  however,  he  showed  the  profoundest  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  future  of  that  historic  body.  As  late  as  April 
1880,  he  contributed  to  the  Xinrtrcnth  Ccntiin/  a  thoroughly 
eliaracteristic  article,  entitled  *  The  Docility  of  an  "Imperial" 
Parliament,'  in  which  he  dealt  vigorously  with  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  parliamentary  methods,  and  criticised,  with  no  Hght 
hand,  a  foreign  policy  that  claimed  ascendancy  in  Europe 
'  without  adding  a  man  to  our  army  or  a  ship  to  our  fleet.' 


lu        ' 


It  is  no  secret  to  the  friends  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  that  he 
consented  most  reluctantly  to  accept  a  peerage.  As  more 
than  one  allusion  in  this  work  will  show,  he  was  at  no  time 
l)ossessed  by  any  democratic  bias  against  the  institution  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  but  personally  he  would  have  preferred  to 
remain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  acceptance  of  a 
peerage  was  much  more  to  convenience  Mr.  Gladstone  than  to 
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p;ratify  himself.  The  foUowin*^  letters  to  his  niece,  ^Frs. 
Chawortli  Musters,  and  her  father,  show  clearly  enouj^h  what 
his  feelinfj;s  were  on  the  suhjcct. 

Robert  Lowe  to  Mrs.  Chawortli  Masters 

^lydear  Liiui,  -If  you  mean  that  I  should  liave  been  in  a  much 
better  position  had  I  been  olVered  and  acctpled  ollici-',  I  quite  agree 
with  you  ;  but  that  was  not  the  case.  If  you  mean  that  1  should 
have  done  better  either  by  ^'ivinj,'  up  my  seat  and  putting'  the  I'liiver- 
sity,  which  had  just  elected  me,  to  the  expense  of  another  election,  or 
that  I  should  have  been  content  to  sit  behind  the  people  whom  I 
once  led  and  either  supported  o"  opposed  them,  I  think  you  are  in 
error.  It  is  in  my  opinion  better  to  take  a  position  which  had  been 
thoroughly  earned  and  where  I  can  still  exercise  some  influence, 
than  either  to  withdraw  altogether  from  puhlic  life  or  to  have  be- 
come afroiKh'iir  or  a  mere  follower  where  1  once  was  a  leader.  I 
am  sorry  you  do  not  agree  with  me. 

RouEUT  Lowe. 

Jiobert  Lowe  to  Ilenrij  Slierbrooke  of  Oxton 

84  Lowndes  Siiuaic  :  May  21,  IMHO 

My  dear  Henry,  As  Vespasian  said  when  he  was  dying,  I  am 
beginning  to  be  a  god.  That  the  process  is  proceeding  you  will  see 
from  the  enclosed  document,  the  amount  of  which  1  ha\  e  paid,  and 
which  I  advise  you  to  keep  among  your  muniments  to  cool  the 
courage  of  any  of  your  descendants  who  may  be  seized  with  a  desire 
for  similar  honours.  N.B.  The  Heralds  are  still  to  be  paid.  1  am  to 
be  gazetted  on  Tuesday  next,  but  there  is  something  else,  I  really 
have  forgotten  what,  before  I  can  take  my  seat.  I  will  write  as  soon 
as  I  know  myself.  1  am  very  much  flattered  and  honoured  by  your 
wish  to  attend  the  function.  For  myself,  1  tVcl  very  much  as  if  I 
had  got  again  into  the  company  of  the  four  neuter  verbs  of  the 
Latin  Grammar, — 

Va2)vlo--l  am  beaten. 

Veiico — I  am  sold. 

Exulo-1  am  banished. 

Flo- 1  am  done. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

R.  Lowe. 

Viscount  Slierbrooke  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  j\[ay  28,  1880.  It  seems  to  have  taken  him  some  time  to 
'know himself,' as  he  expressed  it;  for,  writhig  to  Mr.  Cotterell 
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Tupp  on  June  11,  he  began  to  sign  as  of  old,  and  got  as  far  as 
*  Robert  L,'  through  which  he  ran  his  pen  lightly  and  wrote 
'  Sherbrooke '  underneath.  In  this  letter,  also,  he  distinctly 
states  that  he  accepted  a  peerage  with  reluctance,  saying, 
'  It  was  the  last  thing  I  wanted.' 

Two  years  afterwards  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  his  old  col- 
league a  first-class  political  pension  of  2,000Z.  j)cr  annum,  which 
was  at  his  disposal  through  the  death  of  Sir  George  Grey ; 
but  this  Lord  Sherbrooke  promptly  and  emphatically  declined. 
In  making  the  offer  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  high  and  generous 
terms  of  his  old  friend  and  colleague :  *  No  one,'  he  said,  *  can 
question  that  you  have  amply  made  a  title  so  far  as  service 
done  is  concerned.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

IN  THE  LORDS 

(1880-1884) 

As  Lord  Sherbrooke  really  entertained  a  strong  objection  to 
1)ecoming  a  peer,  and  felt  that  by  going  into  the  House  of 
Lords  he  was  practically  closing  his  public  career,  it  may  be 
to  some  a  matter  for  regret  that  he  did  not  take  the  advice  of 
his  niece,  Mrs.  Chaworth  Musters,  and  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  days  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
had  he  been  so  inclined,  he  might,  after  1880,  have  given 
the  world  a  valuable  political  work,  containing  the  results  of 
his  life  experience  in  the  working  of  English  parliamentary 
institutions.  His  was  a  mind  much  given  to  generalisation, 
and  scattered  throughout  his  Times  articles,  extending  over 
so  many  years,  as  well  as  in  his  contributions  to  the  reviews 
and  magazines,  one  constantly  comes  across  passages  and 
remarks  that  betoken  the  original  thinker.  Moreover,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Robert  Lowe  in  his  own  mind 
reviewed  many  of  our  time-honoured  practices  and  methods, 
and  found  them  wanting.  A  work  that  should  have  given  us 
in  detail  his  scheme  for  converting  the  House  of  Lords  into  a 
Senate;  might  have  been  full  of  important  suggestions ;  while 
liis  hostility  to  the  party  system,  which  appears  inseparable 
from  our  form  of  parliamentary  government,  would  seem  to 
demand  that  ho  should  have  suggested  for  our  guidance  some 
workable  substitute.     Moreover,  as  he  apparently  abandoned 

a  federal  iiovernment  for  the  Jjritish 
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Empire,  aiul  yet  had  no  likinp;  for  the  existing  '  I'air-weatlier 
plan,'  or  for  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
country,  one  re}:^rets  that  lie  did  not  set  forth  what  his  actual 
views  were  with  r'\L!;ard  to  the  political  future  of  the  English- 
speaking  people. 

There  is  no  douht  that  Lord  Sherhrooke,  in  the  vcr}- 
interesting  letter  cjuoted  by  Mrs.  Musters,  in  which  he  states 
that  Jiis  *  faculties  drove  him  in  a  direction  requiring  sight' — 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  by  nature  a  man  of  action — gives 
the  true  exi)lanation  of  his  reluctance  to  enter  upon  any  large 
literai'y  undertaking.  '  Macaulay,'  he  says,  '  was  not  made 
for  politics,  and  1  was  not  made  for  literature.' 

We  notice  in  all  his  c()ntril)utions  to  the  periodicals,  that 
he  invariably  writes  with  the  direct  and  immediate  aim  of 
influencing  public  opinion  and  the  course  of  legislation.  His 
temperament  was  entirely  that  of  the  man  of  aliairs,  not  the 
writer  of  books. 

Mr.  Lucy  tells  us  in  his  Didrij  oj'  Tim  VarVmiuents,  that 
when  Lord  Sherbrooke  'first  took  his  seat.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  present,  and  fixniiiently  glanced  across  at  his  former  foe, 
with  whom,  amid  exultant  cheers  and  all  the  inspiration  of  an 
excited  throng  of  onlookers,  he  had  often  crossed  swords  in 
the  other  House.'  Lord  ]3eaconsfield  passed  away  in  less  than 
a  year  after,  and  Lord  Shei'brooke  spoke  only  once  or  twice  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

"When,  however,  Lord  Sherbi'ooke  had  oiice  made  up  his 
mhid  to  take  his  place  in  the  gilded  chamber,  he  devoted  all 
his  custonuiry  keen  attention  to  the  political  (|uestions  of  the 
hour ;  and  if  he  did  not  care  to  spe.'ik  in  that  somewhat  alien 
assembly,  he  continued  to  write  very  vigorously,  chielly  in  the 
Niiu'tct'iitli  Cciitur/j. 

Lord  Slicrbrooke  to  Airs,  Cluncortli  Musters 

August  15,  1880 

j\[y  doiiv  Ijlna, — I  have  been  waiting  lo  see  how  things  will  turn 
out,  and  aui  now  (]uitc  satisfied  tliat  it  will  bo  inipossiblu  for  me  to 
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ifft  away  ibi'  tho  next  three  weeks  ;  as  I  am  a  n  nv  vecniit  and  live 
near  London,  I  must  attend  the  House  of  Lords  so  that  it  is  vain 
tor  me  to  make  any  phin  for  the  future.  1  don't  like  the  Ihives  and 
KabbitsJJill,  Ijecause  it  takes  awayiVom  people  vi,<j;hts  wliicli  they  have 
bought  and  i)aid  for,  ^vithout  compensation  ;  but  there  is  no  inteiuion 
of  resistinjjf  it.  The  lUll  for  compensation  for  accidents,  is  mainly 
my  own  concoction,  and  1  must  attend  to  it.  I  am  very  much 
struck,  not  with  oru'  rapid  advance  to  democracy  which  1  have  loni^' 
seen  to  be  inevitable,  but  with  tho  total  absence  of  nny  attempt  to 
create  any  sort  of  check  or  l)alance,  such  as  they  have  even  in 
America. 

In  the  ITonsc  itself  Lord  Sliorbrookc  cliiolly  interested 
himself  in  the  Employers'  Liability  Ijill,  but  his  iirst  article  in 
Ihe  XinrfccntJt  Ccntnvji  after  he  had  become  a  peer  shows 
clearly  that  he  was  mainly  enf^rossed  in  watcliin<j;  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Commons.  The  article,  which  appeared  in 
October  1880,  is  entitled  *  Obstruction  or  Cloture,'  and  rarely 
have  the  tactics  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  party  met  with 
more  severe  condemnation.  It  is  written  with  all  his  old 
ri'vvc  and  force,  in  short,  crisp  sentences,  whose  meaning  could 
not  be  mistaken  even  l)y  the  didlest.  From  the  subject  and 
tone  of  this  article,  it  is  evident  how  strongly  lie  felt  tlu;  evil 
that  would  overtake  us  through  our  weakness  and  vacillation 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  problem. 

This  article  he  followed  up  in  the  November  number  by  a 
thoughtful  and  candid  criticism  of  a  publication  by  Mr.  James 
Tuke,  the  well-known  Irish  philanthropist,  in  which  Lord 
Sherbrooke  l)egins  by  remarking  that  '  of  all  the  writings  and 
speeches  which  this  Irish  question  has  produced,  there  is  none 
which  has  made  so  deep  an  imprc-ssion  on  the  English  mind  as 
the  pamphlet  of  ]\[r.  Tuke.'  In  this  article  he  maintained  his 
former  position,  that  any  policy,  however  well-intentioned, 
which  meant  transferring  by  some  legal  legerdemain  the  land  of 
Ireland  from  more  or  less  wealthy  and  enlightened  proprietors 
into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  and  more  ignorant  class  would 
intensify  the  misery,  and  retard  the  civilisation  of  that 
country. 
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*  Instead  of  the  dream  of  a  peasant  Arcadia,  where  all  is 
content  and  happiness,  there  will  arise  the  l)itterest  heart- 
burning and  jealousies.  .  .  ,  People  have  hithe:  lo  submitted 
to  the  inequality  which  accompanies  wealth  and  a  higher 
social  position,  but  when  all  are  on  an  equality,  how  long  will 
it  be  endured  that  of  two  men,  equal  in  all  other  respects,  one 
is,  and  the  other  is  not,  the  possessor  of  land  '? ' 

The  article,  though  an  uncompromising  defence  of  the 
then  existing  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  is  not 
only  written  in  an  appreciative  and  very  kindly  tone  towards 
Mr.  Tuke,  but  it  displays  no  harsh  or  unsympathetic  feelhig 
with  regard  to  the  Celtic  peasantry  of  Ireland.  '  Legislation 
for  Ireland  '  was,  in  fact,  intended  as  a  warning  to  English 
statesmen  to  beware  of  agrarian  and  other  experiments  in  the 
midst  of  *  the  turgid  vortex  of  Irish  discord.'  It  is  an 
admirable  article  full  of  plain  speaking,  and  informed  through- 
out with  sound,  wholesome  common-sense.  Shortly  after  its 
appearance  he  received  the  following  letter  from  his  friend, 
Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Tlic  Earl  of  SJtofteslmry  to  Viscount  Sherbrooke 

St.  Giles's  House,  Cranborne  :  November  18,  1880 

Dear  Lord  Sherbrooke, — Your  article  on  '  Obstruction  or  Clo- 
ture '  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  October  last,  lias  revived  the 
memory  of  the  debates  and  events  of  1807.  What  you  and  I  then 
foresaw  is  now  be.i^nnning  to  come  to  pass ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
accomplishment  will  be  both  speedy  and  decisive. 

Doubtless,  the  political  atmosphere  at  that  time  was  well  charged 
with  revolution.  Whence,  or  how,  or  why,  we  need  not  now  stop  to 
inquire.  But  the  wickedness  of  the  Minister  who  then  forced  on 
us  the  Household  Sullrage,  and  the  madness  of  the  IMinister 
who  soon  after  afflicted  us  with  the  Dallot,  have  greatly  accelerated 
the  operation  of  democratic  principles. 

Surely  we  are  on  the  verge  of  wide,  deep,  and  permanent  social 
changes.  Your  remark  on  the  deteriorated  character,  in  every  re- 
spect, of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  certainty  that,  unless 
some  remedy  be  applied,  it  will  become  far  worse,  is  sagacious  and 
just.  This  is  a  specially  serious  consideration,  for  that  House  has 
monopolised  the  whole  power  of  the  State  ;  and  clearly  it  intends 
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to  act,  licncefonvard,  without  any  limitation  or  control  by  any  other 
body,  except  that  which  it  may  impose  on  itself  in  good  humour  or 
contempt. 

A  crisis  will  occur  in  the  ensuing  session.  The  Government 
will  propose  Land  Bills  for  Ireland,  which,  whetlier  the  Cabinet 
wish  it  or  not,  must,  to  produce  even  a  momentary  calm,  have  a 
strong  admixture  of  comnmnism.  Should  such  a  Bill  roach  the 
Lords,  their  conduct,  either  in  accepting  or  rejecting  it,  will  bring  tliem 
into  real  and  immediate  danger.  If  they  pass  it,  ovoryone  will  see 
in  it  a  confession  of  their  useless  existence  ;  if  they  reject  it,  they 
Avill  stir  the  utmost  wrath  of  the  people.  The  Lords  are  now  placed 
in  an  almost  ridiculous  position.  If  they  show  resistance,  they  are 
denounced  as  opposing  the  will  of  the  country,  and  threatened  with 
extinction ;  if  they  show  none,  they  are  declared  to  be  of  no  value 
whatever  in  the  working  of  the  Constitiition. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Peers  made  the  last  great  efifort  that 
they  will  ever  make  when  they  threw  out  the  Disturbance  ]>ill. 
They  had  there,  on  the  whole,  the  country  with  them,  and  they 
might  have  continued  to  hold  that  position.  r>ut  they  immediately 
afterwards,  Avith  the  consent  and  vote  of  Lord  Boaconsfield,  com- 
mitted, in  petty  anger,  the  childish  and  despicable  folly  of  throw- 
ing out  the  Registration  ]>ill.  The  offence  no  doubt  was  small  in 
itself,  yet  ^Ir.  Forster's  menaces,  as  coming  from  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  appeared  to  be  formidable.  The  public,  however,  exhibited 
the  apathy  so  marked  in  late  years  in  everything  relating  to  the 
past  or  the  future ;  nay,  it  showed  pretty  clearly  that  it  was  not  dis- 
posed, and  that  it  would  not  be  disposed,  in  any  circumstances,  to 
take  much  trouble  about  the  honour  or  safety  of  their  Lordships' 
House. 

Whatever  shall  be  enacted  for  Ireland,  must  be  enacted  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  farmers  of  Great  Britain  are  more  mode- 
rate in  their  language,  and  more  guarded  in  action  than  those  of 
Ireland,  but  their  thoughts  and  purposes  are  the  same.  The  Pea- 
santry go  far  beyond  them,  and  contemplate,  I  am  convinced,  a 
positive  seizure  of  the  lands  and  cottages  they  occupy,  not  by  deeds 
of  violence,  but  by  the  convulsive  agency  of  the  ballot-box. 

But  Landowners,  though  the  first,  are  not  the  only  interests  to 
be  regulated  and  abated.  The  great  moving  parties  in  these  realms, 
object  as  much  '  on  principle '  to  large  concentrations  of  money 
in  single  hands,  as  they  do  to  wide  territorial  possessions.  There 
again  the  ballot-box  and  not  violence  will  carry  the  point  and  give 
the  work-people  a  direct  and  full  control  over  the  funds  of  the 
capitalists  ;  perhaps,  even,  the  appropriation  of  a  very  large  part  of 
them. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  hastening  towards  a  Republic,  and  one, 
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too,  of  a  singularly  low,  unrefinetl,  and  feeble  order.  I  have 
known  the  people  long  enough  to  bo  sure  that  I  am  stating  the 
truth  ;  and  yet  the  majority  of  them,  though  much  changed  of  late 
years  in  thought  and  heart,  desire  no  such  results.  But  all  revo- 
lutions, it  is  said,  are  ell'ected  by  minorities ;  and  we  shall  form  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 

Forgive  me  for  writing  thus  plainly  to  you.  1  remember  grate- 
fully your  kind  expressions  of  approval  after  I  had  addressed  the 
House  of  Lords  in  this  sense,  in  18(57 ;  and  1  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
unburthon  myself  to,  what  is  now  so  rare,  a  sympathising  mind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Shaftesbuky. 
The  Viscount  Sherbrooke. 
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This  letter  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  which  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  coming  from  the  great  philanthropic  peer,  who,  as  Lord 
Ashley,  was  the  author  of  the  Factories  Act  and  other  measures 
in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  wanders  over  a  much 
wider  field  than  Lord  Sherbrooke's  two  Irish  articles.  At  this 
time,  Lord  Sherbrooke  seems  to  have  been  much  concerned  on 
the  subject  of  L-eland.  Writing  to  his  niece  (Dec.  25,  1880), 
he  remarks  :  *  Things  have  gone  on  very  much  as  I  expected 
in  Ireland,  and  I  think  it  is  very  well  that  the  rebels  and  traitors 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  predial  injustice,  are  seeking  to 
separate  the  two  countries,  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  themselves  in  their  true  colours.  Had  they  been  put 
down  at  once,  they  would  have  been  able  to  say  that  England 
coerced  them  merely  in  the  interests  of  a  class,  instead  of,  as  is 
now  quite  evident,  in  the  interests  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  society.' 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  1881,  Lord  Sherbrooke 
returned  to  the  charge  with  an  article  entitled  *  Business  in 
the  House  of  Commons ; '  and  this  he  followed  up,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1882,  with  *  The  Cloture  and  the  Tories.'  He  likewise 
interested  himself  in  bimetallism,  of  which  he  was  a  stout 
opponent.  His  correspondent,  Mr.  Cotterell  Tupp,  who,  like 
most  Anglo-Indians,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  silver  question, 
had  written  to  him  ^vith  regard  to  his  article  entitled  *  A  Simple 
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Way  out  of  the  Indian  Difficulty,'  which  Mr.  Tupj)  thouj^lit 
did  not  by  any  means  solve  the  problem.  Mr.  Tupp  called  his 
attention  to  certain  papers  and  lectures  on  Bimetallism,  to 
which  Lord  Sherbrooke  replied  more  siio  : — 

34  Lowndea  Square :  July  21,  1881 

I  have  read  ^Ir.  Gibbs,  so  need  not  trouble  you,  and  havt,  ^"ad 
the  advantage  of  a  lecture  from  Mv.  Geruschi  himself.  1  congratu- 
late you  on  your  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  U  mi/iiig 
that  one  metal  sludl  be  c(iual  in  value  to  another  can  make  it  etiual, 
you  are  fairly  entitled  to  claim  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
boundless  riches. 

But  why  bimetallism  only  ?  Why  not  trimetallism,  or  quadri- 
metallism  '?  It  is  as  easy  to  saij  that  copper  is  ecpial  to  gold  as  sil\er. 

Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

SHKumjooKi;. 


1'  ■  i.i 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  line  of  reasoning  did  not 
shake  Mr.  Tupp's  confidence  in  bimetaUism.  But  a  little  while 
before  this,  he  had  met  Lord  Sherbroolve  by  appointmeiit  at 
the  Athenffium  Club,  and  in  a  long  hour's  talk  had  found  him 
as  brilliant  and  incisive  as  ever. 

Lord  Sherbrooke's  next  contribution  to  the  XinetccntJi 
Century  (August  1881)  was  on  our  Bankruptcy  laws,  a  sul)jeet 
in  which  he  had  ever  taken  a  deep  interest  from  old  Sydney 
days.  It  was  entitled  '  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Bankrupts  ?  ' 
and  was  really  aimed  at  the  legislation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  article  is  slight,  but 
tersely  written,  enforcing  with  much  clearness  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's well-known  view's  as  to  debtor  and  creditor. 

In  1883,  Mr.  T.  F.  Cashin  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
lautility  of  Banh'upicy  Laws :  Lord  Slicrbrooke's  llemedii  \ 
to  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  himself  contributed  a  *  Prefatory 
Dissertation  on  Bankruptcy.'  This  was  a  further  attack  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposed  legislation  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Briefly,  Lord  Sherbrooke's  drastic  remedy  for  bad  debts  and 
commercial  fraud  was  the  destruction  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
*  If  I  am  asked  what  I  would  put  in  its  place,  I  answer  without 
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hesitation — Nothing,  We  have  the  common  law  of  England^ 
purilied  from  the  barbarism  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  .  .  . 
If  you  want  to  make  or  keep  people  honest,  you  should  above 
all  things  avoid  putting  severe  and  drastic  remedies  in  the 
hands  of  the  creditor.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  trust  a  man 
for  his  wealth,  his  ability,  his  honesty,  or  his  industry ;  but 
every  day's  experience  shows  us  that  nothing  is  so  unsafe  as 
to  trust  your  money  to  the  fear  of  disgrace  or  punishment.' 

To  judge  from  the  following  humorous  epistle  to  his  Indian 
correspcmdent,  Lord  Sherbrooke  continued  to  look  back  to  the 
stormy  arena  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  certain  regretful 
feeling. 

Viscount  Shcrbrooke  to  A.  CottcrcU  Tupp,  Esq. 

Sherbrooko,  Caterham  :  Septcnibei'  28,  1881 

^[y  dear  ^[r.  Tupp,  Wlion  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  could  make  myself  disagreeable,  I  could  do  sonietliing.  Now  I 
am  nothing,  and  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  me.  Now  I  am 
lilcc  Giant  Despair  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  who  could  only  grin  at 
tbe  people  whom  be  once  could  have  eaten. 

1  am  (juite  sure  1  can  do  you  no  good.  I  should  have  thought 
that  Lang  or  Balfour  were  the  proper  people  to  apply  to.  In  1852, 
I  slioidd  have  been  glad  to  take  it  up  myself,  but  now  I  really  should 
have  no  influence  in  such  a  question.  Stanhopo  or  Lord  George 
Hamilton  I  could  give  you  letters  to.  They  are  both  clever  fellows^ 
and  up  to  Indian  questions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

yHKllliliOOKE. 


mi 


ii 


In  the  Xiuctcrutli  Ccnturij  for  April  1882,  he  wrote  a  short 
paper  called  *  What  is  Money  ? '  in  I'eply  to  the  bimetallic 
views  of  Mr.  Cazalet  and  Mr.  Grenfell.  It  opened  with  the 
following  Lowian  sentence,  which,  though  true  enough  as 
an  abstract  proposition,  by  no  means  soothed  the  feelings 
of  his  opponents  :  '  The  wisest  course  which  can  be  taken 
with  popular  delusions  is  very  often  found  to  be  to  treat  them 
like  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  and  let  them  foam  out  their  own 
shame.'     Mr.  H.  R.  Grenfell,  who  replied  in  the  May  number 
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by  an  article  entitled  '  What  is  a  Standard  ? '  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  exasperated  by  this  phrase  as  to  foaming  out 
liis  shame  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  arguiig  with  the 
l)imetallists,  Lord  Shorbrooke  treated  them  rather  too  much 
after  the  controversial  methods  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  contributed  a  very  striking  article,  on 
'  Parliamentary  Oaths,'  to  the  same  periodical  for  August 
1882.  This  article,  ra  the  Bradlaugh  imbroglio,  was  written 
to  controvert  certain  opinions  put  forth  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Redesdale.  The  latter  had 
proposed  that  some  general  formula  might  be  used,  binding 
on  all,  which  should  simply  imply  a  belief  in  God.  This, 
Lord  Sherbrooke  boldly  challenged  as  being  '  a  test  that 
might  include  the  rudest  savage,  and  exclude  the  subtlest 
metaphysician.'  He  then  took  pointed  objection  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  oath,  which  he  defined  as  an  imprecation. 
To  testify  truthfully  is  binding  on  every  citizen,  without  any 
form  of  oath  ;  and  he  should  be  subject  to  severe  punishment  if 
he  wilfully  violate  or  evade  this  primal  duty  of  citizenhood 
in  a  court  of  law,  or  elsewhere  when  his  testimony  affects  the 
well-being  of  society.  The  taking  of  oaths  is  notoriously  no 
criterion  of  truth :  those  who  are  the  most  addicted  to  solemn 
adjuration  on  the  slightest  provocation  being  notoriously  the 
greatest  liars.  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay.  It 
was  in  his  answer  to  this  article,  in  the  succeedhig  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  that  Cardinal  Manning  declared  that 
Lord  Sherbrooke' s  sa^dngs  and  writings  were  always  '  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword.' 

On  November  13,  1882,  Lord  Sherbrooke  wrote  as  follows 
to  his  brother :  '  I  am  very  unhappy  about  our  proceedings 
in  Egypt.  We  are,  I  think,  making  a  very  stupid  mess  of  it. 
We  ought  to  have  tried  Arabi  by  a  court-martial  of  English 
officers  for  abusing  the  white  flag  and  for  destroying  Alexandria ; 
and  if  he  was  guilty  of  either,  to  have  shot  him— if  not,  re- 
quired the  Khedive  to  banish  him.     This  miserable  jumble  of 
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Englisli  and  Maliouimedan  law  can  lead  to  nothing  bnt  con- 
fusion and  injustice.' 

On  the  subject  of  Egypt,  Lord  Sherbrooke  also  wrote  as 
follows  to  a  ^riuicliester  correspondent : — 

Sherbrooke,  Caterluim  :  Heptember  2{'>,  1^82 

JJear  hir,  -I  think  the  (lovornmcnt  wore  quite  right  in  putting 
down  the  military  r^jvolt  in  I'igypt.  Egypt  is  really  more  European 
than  African,  being  united  to  the  one  by  the  sea,  and  separated 
from  the  other  by  burning  deserts.  We  ought  to  keep  a  sullicient 
Jh'itish  force  there  to  keep  the  peace.  The  government  should 
be  ostensibly  in  the  Khedive,  but  it  should  be  understood  that 
nothing  could  be  done  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  English  genei'al, 
on  whose  support  the  existence  of  the  State  depends.  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  manage  this  better  than  anyone,  for  we  have  been  prac- 
tising in  India  for  a  hundred  years.  Everything  will  turn  on  his 
prudence  and  discretion.  We  never  can  allow  our  troops  to  be  made 
the  means  of  enforcing  injustice  or  oppression.  Above  all  things,  I 
would  avoid  a  joint  occupation  with  a  European  PoAver.  It  hampers 
us  in  time  of  peace,  and  is  very  likely,  as  in  a  recent  instance,  to 
dosert  us  in  time  of  war.  In  the  present  state  of  I'An'ope,  I  think 
.ur  policy  should  be— Friends  with  all,  alliance  or  joint  enterprise 
■\nth  none.  Our  object  is  not  to  con(iuer  or  annex,  but  to  foster  and 
control. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Shehukooke. 

In  the  autnmn  of  1888,  Lord  Sherbrooke  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  a  correspondent  who  had  consulted  him 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  tlie  extension  of  the  county 
franchise,  which,  in  the  following  year,  was  carried  through 
both  Houses  by  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two 
parties.  This  brief  letter  was  Lord  Sherbrooke's  last  words  in 
his  life-long  battle  with  democracy  : — 

I  hold  the  same  opinion  which  I  have  ahvays  held — that  to 
place  the  supreme  power  of  a  State  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant  is  the  way  to  destroy  it.  ]hit  from  the  time  when  the 
Tories  basely  sold  their  principles,  their  convictions,  and  their 
country,  for  a  few  months  of  ignominious  office  in  18GG,  I  have  felt 
that  the  completion  of  the  work  could  not  much  longed  be  deferred. 
The  crisis  has  now  come,  and  no  one  who  has  watched  the  begin- 
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nlng  can  doubt  what  the  end  will  be.  What  tlie  Conservatives 
couinienccd,  the  Liberals  will  complete  ;  and  numbers  will  rule  in 
the  place  of  culture  and  intelligence.  All  I  can  say  is  :  Taste  not, 
touch  not,  handle  not ;  and  leave  the  task  of  pulling  down  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  hands  of  those  who  thirdi  such  a  wreck  not  too 
heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  a  few  months  of  dear-bought  office. 

"When  Mr.  Gladstono  brcught  in  his  liomc  Rule  Bill,  Lord 
Slu'vbrooke,  with  the  <:freatcst  reluctance,  separated  from  him. 
He  took  litthi  or  no  part  in  the  fcn-mation  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  party,  but  he  advised  all  who  consulted  him  to  follow 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington. 

The  health  of  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  which  had  long  been 
in  a  precarious  and  critical  condition,  at  length  finally  gave 
way.  She  had  been  a  confirmed  invalid  for  some  two  years, 
when  an  attack  of  paralysis  supervened  at  Caterham,  in  the 
sunnner  of  1881,  from  which  she  partially  recovered,  and  was 
able  to  drive  up  to  London.  But  after  two  months  she  had 
another  seizure,  which  proved  fatal,  and  she  died  on  October  3 
of  that  year.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  such  a  loss  meant 
to  ]jord  Sherbrooke  in  every  way  ;  his  increasing  blindness 
had  made  him  more  than  ever  dependent  on  the  kindly  offices 
of  those  nearest  to  him,  and  the  blank  in  his  life  was  all  the 
greater  from  the  solicitude  that  his  wife's  long  illness  had 
entailed. 

Lord  Sherbrooke's  public  career  may  now  1  i  considered 
closed :  for  though  he  continued  to  take  a  certain  interest  in 
public  questions,  he  bore  no  further  part  in  their  discussion 
or  settlement.  The  simple  words  of  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
much  valued  friend,  Lord  Selborne,  seem  to  me  the  best 
commentary  on  his  services  and  character  as  an  English 
statesman :  '  What  he  did  in  Parliament  and  in  office  is 
matter  of  public  history ;  for  me,  it  is  sufficient  to  bear  to  it 
this  testimony,  that  in  acuteness  and  uprightness  he  has  not 
been  exceeded  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.' 
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Lord  Siibrbhooke  and  Lord  Deruy 

The  following  letters  of  Lord  Slierbrooke  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  his  biographer  by  the  Countess  of  Derby,  to 
whom  th'.y  were  addressed.  They  need  little  or  no  introduc- 
tion ;  but,  considering  that  for  the  most  part  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Slierbrooke  were  in  opposite  political  camps,  this  corre- 
spondence of  itself  prove  ^  the  high  mutual  esteem  and  regard 
in  which  they  held  each  other.  Lord  Slierbrooke  may  have 
had  older,  and  in  a  sense  more  intimate,  personal  friends 
among  his  own  political  colleagues,  but  there  was  no  one  in 
whose  clearness  of  judgment,  common-sense,  and  sagacity,  he 
felt  such  confidence.  The  first  three  extracts,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  from  letters  written  while  Lord  Slierbrooke  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Home  Secretary,  Loi'd  Derby  being  then 
one  of  the  Conservative  leaders. 


TJie  Land  Question 

September  13,  1871 
I  agree  very  much  with  Lord  Derby  in  his  views  about  land  ; 
people  do  not  sec  that  there  has  been  an  entire  revolution  on  the 
subject.  Forinciiy  it  was  the  only  means  of  support  for  the  poor. 
It  was  considered  as  an  unskilled  occupation  by  which  a  subsistence 
might  be  made.  Now  it  is  recognised  as  a  manufacture,  and  one  of 
a  complicated,  difficult  and  precarious  nature.  Nothing  can  be 
more  foolish  than  to  take  this  occupation  out  of  the  hands  of 
capital,  and  to  give  it  to  labour,  and  to  labour  burdened  with 
ownership.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  also  think  that  this  change 
has  made  land  a  much  less  desirable  kind  of  property  for  rich  people  ; 
jind  that  the  mania  for  obtaining  and  increasing  great  estates  is 
just  as  imprudent  as  the  desire  of  inthiito  subdivision  is  absurd. 
The  hv-^resy  in  the  one  case  is  political,  in  the  other  economical. 


The  Education  Question 

11  Downing  Street :  December  1871 

I  am  fjflad  you  liked  my  speech.  Tlie  Education  question  is 
very  serious,  and  though  I  don't  expect  to  be  refuted,  I  have  no 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  stop  the  narrow-minded  and  ignorant 
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people  who  have  selected  this  of  all  subjects  as  the  ground  from 
which  to  assault  the  Church  of  England,  quite  careless  if,  in  doing 
so,  they  sacrifice  the  only  chance  of  taming  the  monster  within 
whose  claws  they  have  placed  us. 

On  Himself  as  first  Fiiuiiico  Minister  after  the  llcfovm  Bill 

HonicOllicc:  IH?;^ 

A  man  likes  to  reap  what  he  has  sown,  and  my  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances  will  be  found,  when  people  come  to  look  into 
it,  to  be  a  great  success,  and  deserving  a  very  different  treatment. 
I  am  the  first  Finance  ^linister  under  the  Reformed  Parliament. 
Jt  remains  to  be  seen  whether  anyone  else  who  does  his  duty  will 
fare  much  better. 

The  three  following  letters  were  addressed  by  Lord  Sher- 
brookc  to  the  Countess  of  Derby,  after  Lord  Derb}  had 
resigned  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Cabinet,  in  1878,  and  joined  the  Liberal  party.  The  last 
letters,  it  will  be  seen,  were  written  after  Lord  Derby  had 
become  Colonial  Minister  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration. 

Lord  Sherbrooke's  characteristic  remarks  on  New  Guinea 
and  Australian  federation  will  be  recognised  as  sound  even 
by  the  most  fervid  Australian  patriots  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
Prince  Bismarck,  in  resentment  of  Lord  Derby's  action  in 
May  1870  in  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  seems 
to  have  determined  to  make  mischief  for  him  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  There  are  few  political  articles  so  worthy  of  bchig 
carefully  studied  as  Mr.  Wemyss  Beid's  '  Lord  Derby  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  1870-8,'  in  ]\Iacinillan's  JMafiaziue  for  June 
1879.  Lord  Slierbrooke  would  have  fully  endorsed  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  owing  to  the  '  attitude  assumed  within  the 
Cabinet  by  Lord  Derby  that  England,  in  the  spring  of  1877, 
did  not  go  to  war  for  the  Turks.'  But  though  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  pro-Turkish  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  vehemence  of 
his  Russian  propaganda.  It  was  at  such  crises  that  Lord 
Sherbrooke  eonsidcred  the  clear,  unbiassed  judgment  of  Lord 
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Derby  invaluable.  There  was  the  further  bond  of  sympathy 
between  them,  that  Lord  Derby  brought  upon  hhuself  unpopu- 
larity, if  not  obloquy,  by  actin*'  in  accordance  with  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truest  interest  of  the  country,  regardless 
of  his  own  position  or  future  fame. 

The  letter  G. 

Sherbvookc  :  January  11,  1880 

My  dear  Lady  Derby, — I  am,  as  usual,  very  innch  pleased  with 
Lord  Derby's  speech.  Glory  aud  .^unpowdor  arc  an  admirable 
antithesis,  and  the  letter  G  is  peculiarly  adnptcd  to  express  con- 
tempt. The  ambiguous  word '  business  '  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
same  purpose.     I  suppose  we  are  to  have  the  dissolution  at  Easter. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

KouEKT  Lowe. 

Ireland.    Death  of  LonJ  AirJie 

Slu-i'biookc  :  October  1,  1881 

IMy  dear  Lady  Derby, — I  must  write  one  line  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  admire  Lord  Derby's  article.'  1  lis  full  grasp  of  the  subject, 
its  moderation,  its  admirable  style,  make  it  quite  a  production  sui 
(jencris,  and  separate  it,  by  a  wide  interval,  from  anything  I  have 
seen  written  on  the  subject.  The  newspapers  try  to  put  aside  its 
force,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they  utterly  fiiil  to  touch  it.  The 
result  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  we  shall  he  ohHged  to  relieve  three  of 
the  four  divisions  of  Ireland  from  the  duty  of  sending  ]\Iembor&  of 
Parliament,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  suspend  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  and,  perhaps,  civil  cases.  T  liope  you  are  comfortably 
settled  at  Knowsley.  I  have  been  much  distressed  by  the  s'ldden 
and  unexpected  death  of  my  old  and  kind  friend.  Lord  Airlie.  lb 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  me  in  the  House,  lie  was  so  kind  and  read} 
to  toll  me  everything  and  everybody.  He  was  a  really  good  honour - 
abU'  man,  and  could  not  have  done  anytliing  wrong  if  he  had  tried, 
Avhich  I  am  sure  he  never  did. 

Always  most  truly  yours, 

Sherbkooke. 

Ncio  Guinea  and  Fed  era  I  ion 

ShriliiMokc  :  September,  1883 

My  dear  Lady  Derby, — I  am  very  sorry  that  I.  cannot  accept  your 
kind  invitation.     I  am  in  the  midst  of  settling',  aiul  cannot  leave  m\ 

'  '  Ireland  and  tlic  Land  Act.'     Xinelciitli  C,  utiinj,  October,  1881. 
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wife  even  for  so  short  a  time.  I  hope  I  may  be  more  fortunate  another 
time.  I  hope  my  friends,  the  Australians,  will  be  a  little  more 
reasonable  than  their  Press.  I  quite  approve  of  Lord  Derby's 
speech,  which  I  understand  to  mean  that,  if  the  Colonies  choose  to 
unite,  they  can  have  New  Guinea,  or  anything  they  Avant  in  reason. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Sherbrooke. 

The  Albino.    Australia 

Sherbrooke  :  November  1883 

My  dear  Lady  Derby, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  you,  though  I 
have  very  little  to  say  in  return.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  obliged  to 
stay  long  in  the  North,  especially  now  that  the  weather  has  declared 
itself  in  all  its  abominations.  I  can  now  only  just  see  to  read 
and  write  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  have  no  letters,  and  I  hear  no  news. 
I  have  been  inspecting  an  albino  who  has  been  brought  to  me  to  see 
if  I  could  prescribe  for  him  ;  he  wants  the  element  of  impudence, 
which  I  always  possessed  in  perfection,  poor  little  fellow.  They  have 
brought  him  over  thirty  miles  to  consult  me,  and  I  can  do  him  no 
good. 

The  Colonists  seem  to  me  to  be  very  unreasonable.  They  like 
the  notion  of  a  squabble  with  England,  a  trick  which  I  may  humbly 
say  I  taught  them,  and  of  which  they  have  bettered  the  instruction. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  not  to  stick  at  negatives,  but  to  state  at 
once  what  Government  will  grant,  and  what  it  won't,  making  the 
offer  as  large  as  prudence  permits.  The  taking  New  Guinea  is 
one  thing,  the  outcry  against  French  convicts  quite  another.  The 
first  should,  I  think,  be  granted  at  once  ;  the  second  cannot,  I  think, 
be  reasonably  insisted  on.  At  any  rate,  I  think  it  would  be  wis^  to 
let  the  Colonists  know  what  will  be  conceded,  and  what  will  not. 
Till  this  is  done,  there  is  always  a  growing  tendency  to  demand 
more.  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  to  write.  It  is  better  that  I 
should  trot  over  some  day,  than  that  you  should  tire  your  eyes,  at  any 
rate,  by  more  than  a  line  or  two. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Sherbrooke. 
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The  concluding  period  of  Lord  Slierbrooke's  life  was  passed  in 
that  leisured  ease  so  justly  earned  by  years  of  unremitting 
toil.  His  active  participation  in  politics  may  be  said  to  have 
closed  with  his  fourth  year  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  con- 
tinued, however,  to  attend  the  debates,  and  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Unionist  Party,  the  appearance  of  this 
distinguished  recruit  at  the  iirst  meeting  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  on  December  7,  1880,  being  greeted  with  much 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  year  1885  he  married  his  second  wife,  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Sneyd,  of  Ashcombe  Park,  co.  Stafford, 
whose  family  dates  back  to  Saxon  times,  and  has  been  identi- 
fied with  its  native  county  for  GOO  years.  After  sharing  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  country  during  the  preceding  reigns, 
the  family  suffered  heavily  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts, 
the  then  representative.  Colonel  Pialph  Sneyd,  being  killed  by 
one  of  the  last  shots  lired  during  the  defence  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  by  the  Countess  of  Derby,  in  1G49.  The  house  of  his 
brother  Richard,  who  entertained  Prince  Rupert  before  the 
battle  of  "Worcester,  still  exists  in  the  town  of  Stafford,  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  forms  an  interesting  relic  of  the 
period. 

Lord  Sher])rooke  had  at  this  time  shaken  off  the  gouty 
symptoms  which  had  troubled  him  for  some  years  past,  and 
he   recorded  his  obligations  to   his   old   friend    Sir   Richard 
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Quain  by  sending  him  a  silver  cup  on  which  he  playfully 
inscribed  the  Homeric  legend 

ItjTpo^  yap  avrjp  ttoWCiv  di/ra^ios  aAXwr. 

He  now  entered  with  renewed  zest  into  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  early  in  the  spring,  after  visiting  his  brother 
Mr.  Sherbrooke,  at  Oxton,  and  liis  niece,  Mrs..  Chaworth 
Musters,  he  and  Lady  Slierbrooke  went  to  Oxford  as  the 
guests  of  the  Master  of  Balliol.  These  gatherings  formed  a 
renewal  of  old  friendships  and  associations,  and  were  repeated 
the  four  following  years.  On  this  occasion  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Sellar  were  of  the  party.  Mrs.  Sellar  had  been  searching 
Hcotfc's  poems  in  vain  for  tlie  lines : — 

Soixnd,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife, 

To  all  tho  sensual  world  proclaim 
One  crowded  hour  of  fj^lorious  life 

Is  worth  an  aj^e  without  a  name. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  referred  her  to  the  lieadings  of  chapters 
near  the  end  of  Old  Mortalitji,  where  she  at  once  found  the 
quotation.  At  Winchester,  which  was  next  revisited.  Lord 
Sherbrooke  took  great  pleasure  in  showing  his  old  haunts  to 
his  wife  ;  the  head-master,  Dr.  Fearon,  acting  as  cicerone  to 
the  new  school  buildings. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  was  always  pleased  to  hear  from  his  old 
philosophical  friends  who,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  had 
been  wiser  than  himself  in  keeping  out  of  the  dust  and 
turmoil  of  politics.  The  following  letter  from  Professor  Bain 
of  Aberdeen  revived  many  old  memories,  and  the  special 
reference  to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  touched  an  ever 
sympathetic  chord. 

Dr.  Bain  to  Viscount  Sherbrooke 

Aberdeen  :  April  4,  1885 

Dear  Lord  Slierbrookc, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  yon 
three  volumes  of  mine  recently  published,  in  the  ho])e  that  you  may 
find  something  in  them  that  will  give  you  a  little  interest.  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  desire  that  you  may  accept  them  as  a  small 
remembrance  of  the  interest  you  took  in  my  appointment  to  the 
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Logic  Chair  of  this  University  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  have  never 
forgotten,  and  can  never  forget,  t^>o  incidents  of  that  occasion,  or 
your  share  in  the  appointment.  I  have  now  ceased  to  occupy  the 
Chair  after  twenty  years'  service  ;  all  my  enemies  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fight  soon  became  my  friends.  It  would  have  been  very 
gratifying  if  Sir  George  Lewis  had  lived  to  see  these  results. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Bain. 

In   the   month   of   June,   Lord  Sherbrooke  received  the 
following  gratifying  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  to  Viscount  Sherbrooke 

10  Downing  Street,  Whitehall : 
June  11,  1885 

IMy  dear  Sherbrooke, — You  will  afford  me  very  great  pleasure  if 
you  will  allow  me,  in  recollection  of  your  public  services  and  dis- 
tinctions, to  submit  your  name  to  the  Queen  for  a  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath.  I  now  give  you  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting,  by  your 
compliance,  the  kind  feeling  you  were  good  enough  to  express  to  me 
a  couple  of  days  back. 

With  my  best  compliments  to  Lady  Sherbrooke,  I  remain  always 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


V5  l> 
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The  ofifer  was  accepted  with  pleasure,  and  in  July  he  went 
down  to  Windsor  for  his  Investiture,  in  company  with  the 
veteran  Lord  Eversley  and  others.  The  autumn  was  passed 
in  Scotland,  the  first  visit  being  to  Invergarry,  where,  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Ellice,  daughter-in-law  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
old  friend  and  warm  political  supporter,  the  '  Bear  '  Ellice  of 
former  days,  they  were  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  Scotland.  It  is  related  that  when 
Mr.  Ellice  grew  tired  of  his  succession  of  guests  at  ever- 
hospitable  Invergarry,  he  withdrew  to  his  house  at  the  head 
of  the  glen,  twenty  miles  off,  carrying  Mr.  Lowe  away  with 
him,  to  ihe  great  chagrin  of  the  ladies  of  the  party.  The  last 
visit  was  to  Cortachy  Castle,  where  Lady  Airlie,  and  the 
young  Earl  just  returned  from  his  Soudan  campaign,  were 
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entertaining  a  number  of  his  comrades  of  the  10th  Hussars. 
It  was  during  a  subsequent  visit  to  Knowsley,  late  in  the 
autumn,  that  the  first  faint  rumours  were  heard  of  the  coming 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Lord  Sherbrooke,  as  frequently  stated  in  this 
work,  had  a  groat  regard  for  Lord  Derby's  opinion  on  public 
matters,  and  they  were  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  Irish 
policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

He  had  also  a  great  esteem  and  affection  for  Lady  Derby, 
who  remained  to  the  last  one  of  his  truest  and  most  trusted 
of  friends — admiring,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  his  power  of 
intellect,  but  knowing  also  how  to  appreciate  the  depths  of 
sympathy  and  genuine  kindliness  of  nature  which  only  supci*- 
ficial  observers  of  his  character  could  ignore. 

Having  waited  for  the  great  event  of  1887 — the  Jubilee 
service  in  Westminster  Abbey — and  for  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  on  which  occasion  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  original  Commissioners 
of  the  1851  Exhibition,  took  part  in  the  presentation  of  an 
Address  to  the  Queen,  Lord  and  Lady  Sherljrooke  started  for 
AViesbaden,  to  consult  the  celebrated  oculist,  Pagcnsteeker,  as 
to  the  desirability  of  removing  a  cataract  which  was  obscuring 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  little  remaining  sight.  His  opinion  con- 
curring with  that  of  Mr.  Ncttleship,  who  had  been  previously 
consulted,  it  was  decided  to  attempt  the  operation  in  the 
following  spring.  From  Wiesbaden  the  travellers  passed 
through  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Black  Forest,  by  Triberg, 
to  Schaffliausen  and  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  where  from 
near  Wesen  they  saw  across  the  water  the  curious  rocky  out- 
line which  recalled  to  Lord  Sherbrooke's  memory  verses  he 
had  written  fifty  years  ago,  commencing  : — 

Say,  rlo  I  dream,  or  do  I  trace 

On  yonder  momitain's  brow 
The  oiitlines  of  a  human  face, 

Red  in  the  sunset  glow  ? 

The  remainder  of  the  month  was  spent  in  the  Engadine, 
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and  from  Pontresina  the  drive  by  the  Bernina  Pass,  to  Poschiavo 
and  Bormio,  and  thence  by  the  Stelvio  to  Meran,  was  made  in 
beautiful  weather.  After  a  short  stay  with  friends  amongst 
the  hills  overlooking  Meran,  the  journey  was  commenced  home- 
ward. 

The  operation  for  cataract  was  performed  by  Mr.  Nettleship 
in  the  early  part  of  1888,  with  complete  success ;  but  inflamma- 
tion unhappily  supervened,  and  thenceforth  Lord  Sherbrooke 
gave  up  the  hope  of  any  improvement  in  his  sight.  Mr.  Nettle- 
ship,  in  referring  to  the  operation  and  to  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
fortitude!  under  this  infliction,  says :  '  Through  a  long  period 
of  weary  waiting,  he  was  most  willing  to  do  whatever  was 
suggested  as  possibly  helpful,  and  to  avoid  whatever  was 
thought  possibly  harmful.  But  I  soon  came  to  think  that  his 
expressions  of  hopefulness  corresponded  less  with  what  he 
himself  expected,  than  with  his  desire  to  prevent  anxiety  in 
those  nearest  to  him,  and  especially  in  his  wife.  I  don't  think 
he  had  much  "  true  inward  "  faith  in  any  restoration  of  sight. 
Tf  I  am  right  in  this,  I  think  the  fact  speaks  much  for  a  sweet- 
ness and  real  humility  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature,  which,  I 
take  it,  would  not  have  been  so  apparent  when  he  was  in  full 
vigour.  Old  age  is  not  in  all  cases  a  sweetener,  but  I  always 
felt  that  it  seemed  so  with  him.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  increasing  difficulty,  he  kept  up  his 
active  pursuits,  and  was  often  to  be  seen  riding  in  the  Park. 
During  the  session  he  continued  his  attendances  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  taking  special  interest  in  the  debate  on  the  Eeform 
of  that  house,  and  in  a  speech  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  July 
12,  which  proved  so  convincing  to  his  former  friends  that 
they  attempted  no  reply. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  to  the  last  took  an  interest  in  the  social 
and  political  movements  at  the  Antipodes,  and  was  very  much 
l)leased  to  receive  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
in  reference  to  the  federation  of  Australia,  of  which  he  was 
the  guiding  spirit  and  the  most  active  promoter. 
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Sir  Henry  Parkcs  to  Viscount  Slicrbrooke 

Chief  Secretary's  Ollice,  Sydney :  May  12,  1890 

Dear  Lord  Sherbrooke, — Presuming  that  you  still  take  an  in- 
terest in  what  we  arc  doinf,'  in  Australia,  I  send  you  some  prhited 
papers  which  will  explain  the  steps  already  taken  in  the  Federal 
movement. 

It  is  now  a  long  time  since  I  became  accjuaintcd  with  you — in  the 
election  for  Sydney,  forty-two  years  ago.  i  tmst  that  your  health 
remains,  gooii,  for  the  burden  of  years,  which  unfortunately  cannot 
be  shaken  oil".  You  would  hardly  know  Sydney  now,  but  I  wish 
you  could  see  it,  and  the  vast  changes  that  have  taken  place. 

There  is  hardly  one  left  of  the  men  who  rallied  round  you  in 
1818.  I  am  about  the  last,  and  1  am  working  now  as  hard  as  at 
any  former  period  of  my  life,  and  I  feel  almost  as  young  as  at 


twenty  five. 


Yours  faithfully, 

Heniiy  Pakkes. 


Lord  Sherbrooke  sent  a  very  cordial  reply,  and  Sir  Henry's 
letter  so  revived  old  memories  that  he  declared,  had  liis  sight 
been  even  what  it  once  was,  he  would  have  gone  out  for  a  trip 
to  Sydney,  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  changes  to  which  Sir 
Henry  referred. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  never  forgot  his  old  constituents  of  the 
London  University,  although  he  had  ceased  to  require  their 
services.  He  attended  the  Prize  Days  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible, and  gave  them  his  portrait,  by  ]\Iiss  Mortlock,  and 
1,000^.,  which  the  Senate  decided  to  employ  in  the  foundation 
of  a  prize,  as  suggested  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
Chancellor :  — 


'OtJ^ 


Fairhill,  Tunbriclf^e  :  Sept.  '25,  1891 

Dear  Lady  Sherbrooke, — I  have  forwarded  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
letter  to  the  Registrar  of  London  University.    .    .    . 

I  shall  be  in  favour  of  founding  a  prize,  exhibition,  or  scholar- 
ship in  perpetual  memory  of  the  donor.  If  the  money  is  given  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  University,  such  gifts  are  only  an  excuse 
for  the  Treasury  lessening  its  annual  grant.  If  the  money  is  spent 
in  books,  books  wear  out  in  course  of  time,  and  their  very  usefulness 
shortens  the  existence  and  memory  of  the  gift.     But  the  2^  per 
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Cents  arc  durable  :  they  neither  wear  out  nor  rust  out,  and  it  is  not 
probiiblo,  though  possible,  that  Socialists  will  break  through  and 
steal.  Very  truly  yours, 

Dkuhy. 

The  winter  of  1888-89  was  passed  abroad,  the  visit  to 
Cannes  being  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Lord  Acton. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  Lord  Acton  wrote  as  follows 
to  Lady  Sherbrooke : — 

Dec.  1,  1888 
Dear  Lady  Sherbrooke, — I  was  about  to  start  for  Bellevue  when 
you  came.  Pray  let  nie  know  if  any  books,  light  or  grave,  would  be 
agreeable  during  your  stay  here,  and  whether  I  can  be  of  any  use 
as  a  guide  to  Cannes,  He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  one  of  my  oldest 
friends  ;  but  he  cannot  know  iliat  he  is  also  one  of  those  that  I  have 
most  loved  and  honoured.  Do  not  refuse  me  the  opportunity  of 
doing  what  I  may  to  make  Cannes  pleasant  to  you. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 
La  Madeline.  AcTON. 


iri    ; 


Sir  Walter  Piiddell,  who  was  one  of  the  crew  chosen  for  the 
boat-race  with  Cambridge  in  1831,  to  which  Lord  Sherbrooke 
refers  in  his  Autobiography,  was  also  at  Cannes  at  this  time, 
much  to  his  old  friend's  delight  and  gratification. 

A  dream  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  life,  which  the  pressure  of 
work  had  hitherto  crowded  out  of  sight,  was  now  at  length  to 
be  realised.  Shortly  before  Christmas  the  travellers  reached 
Rome,  and  it  was  with  the  deepest  interest  that  Lord  Sher- 
brooke found  himself  in  actual  contact  with  scenes  which  had 
so  long  been  familiar  to  his  mind.  A  fellow-feeling  for  the 
great  lloman  Orator  induced  him  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  the 
Piostra,  where,  on  the  front  of  the  marble  platform,  the  holes 
are  still  visible  in  wliich  the  iron  prows  of  the  ships  captured 
at  Antium  ]5.c.  338  were  originally  inserted.  Lord  Dufferin 
was  now  Ambassador  in  Piome,  and  his  cordial  and  affectionate 
welcome  gave  his  old  friend  great  pleasure. 

The  Embassy  :  January  18,  1880 

Dear  Lady  Sherbrooke, — I  hope  if  any  occasion  arises  on  which 
I  can  be  of  the  plightest  use  to  you  or  to  Lord  Sherbrooke  you  will 
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not  hesitate  to  let  mo  know.  When  Lord  Shcrbrooke  was 
the  greatest  men  in  En<,'land  he  invariably  showed  me  the 
kindness,  and  nothing  would  give  mo  so  much  pleasure  as 
service  to  him  in  any  way.  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  may 
interest  in  Indian  alfairs  ;  but  if  he  cares  for  them,  perhaps 
like  to  see  the  enclosed  speech.  The  first  portion  is  of  no 
tance,  but  the  latter  part  may  be  worth  his  glancing  at. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DurFEllIN   AND 
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utmost 
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he  may 

impor- 
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Rome  surpassed  herself  in  interest  this  year :  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  his  Orders  as  a  priest  by  a  Te 
Deum  in  St.  Peter's,  when  the  silver  trumpets  wore  played  in 
the  Dome  for  the  first  time  since  Pio  Nono  became  *  the 
prisoner  of  the  Vatican.'  The  ceremony  was  magnificent,  but 
Lady  Sherbrooke,  in  common  with  former  visitors  to  Pome, 
noticed  a  lack  of  the  decorum  and  impressiveness  which 
characterised  the  ceremony  of  1868.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  gifted  sculptor  Ezekiel  modelled  in  his  studio  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Diocletian's  Baths  the  lifelike  bust  of  Lord  Sherbrooke 
which  was  so  much  admired  on  its  arrival  in  London.  Lord 
Duft'erin  lent  his  friend  the  coat  which  he  wore  for  the  sittings, 
not  having  brought  his  own  Cabinet  Minister's  uniform  with 
him.  The  brightness  of  the  climate  of  Italy  and  the  lovely 
scenery,  though  dimly  visible  to  Lord  Sherbrooke,  seemed  ever 
present  to  his  inner  sight,  and  he  never  tired  of  cx])ressing  his 
delight. 

The  following  years  were  passed  at  liome,  and  though  the 
least  eventful  years  of  individuals,  as  of  nations,  are  often  the 
happiest,  they  afford  little  food  for  the  biographer.  There  are 
entries  of  attendances  at  Drawing-rooms,  of  garden-parties  at 
Marlborough  House,  of  visits  to  the  Parnoll  Commission  Court, 
his  election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  Brooks's,  of  the  Stanley 
Reception  by  the  Geographical  Society,  and  of  meeting  at  a 
Foreign  Oftice  party  the  King  of  the  Belgians  (who  always 
had  a  kind  word  for  Lord  Sherbrooke),  with  mention  of  an 
occasional  dinner  at  Grillion's  Club. 
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The  eveniiif^.s  of  autumn  and  winter  wore  cheered  liy  liooks. 
Lord  Sherl)rooke'H  love  for  tlie  CliissicH  was  too  deep  to  bt* 
'  disHembled  '  now.  The  h)ng  years  of  tuition,  when  he  used 
to  take  his  pupils  witliout  book,  had  tn;j;raven  Homer  on  his 
memory,  and  liad  enabled  him  to  teach  his  wife  to  read  Gniek 
when  he  could  no  lonj^er  distinguish  the  characters,  and  now 
one  of  his  chief  enjoyments  was  listening  to  his  favourite 
authors. 

As  time  went  on  Lord  Slier})rooke  gave  up  the  somewhat 
adventui'ous  amusement  of  bicycling,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  Olympia  Tandem,  on  which  his  faithful  servant, 
Henry,  could  accomi^any  him.  His  immunity  from  disaster* 
iiad  been  very  remarkable,  considering  his  imperfect  sight,  for 
with  the  one  exception  recorded  by  himself,  he  never  met  with 
accident  or  injury. 

Lord  Sherbrooke's  interest  in  retrospective  politics  centred 
in  the  lleform  fight,  but  though  he  took  no  optimistic  view  of 
the  future,  he  was  not  of  the  ticiiitH  irritahilc  rafiiin,  who  desire 
to  see  their  reputation  vindicated  by  the  fuliilment  of  their 
sinister  prophecies. 


THE   END 


.;!!' 


The  end  came  suddenly,  if  this  can  be  said  of  any  life  that 
has  passed  the  allotted  fourscore  years.  In  the  sirring  of  1892 
a  change  was  apparent  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  health,  ac- 
companied by  sleeplessness  and  loss  of  strength.  He  spent 
Easter  at  Torquay,  and  on  his  return  to  London  his  health 
and  spirits  rallied,  but  he  never  shook  off  the  sense  of  lassitude. 
He  left  London  with  Lady  Sherbrooke  in  July,  and  among 
the  pleasant  surroundings  of  his  home  in  Surrey,  watched 
with  a  solicitude  that  never  wearied,  and  with  every  alleviation 
that  the  tenderest  love  could  devise,  he  breathed  his  last  on 
July  27,  1892. 
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A  small  gathorin*.;  of  relations  and  fricnils  whom  atTii'tion 
ihrew  tof];othi'r  accompanied  him  to  his  last  rcHtinpf-plact! ; 
whilo  a  Memorial  Service,  i)er formed  by  Archdoacoji  I'arriir 
and  the  Dean  of  \Vestmiiist«  r,  was  held  at  Si.  ^farj^'uret's, 
Westminster. 

Now  the  lalMiirir's  tusk  Is  o'er, 
Now  iho  biiulo-ilay  is  piist. 

It  was  by  unsparin}^'  industry  socondinj,'  the  liij:^!!  gifts  of 
Nature  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  won  his  way  to  the  first  rank  in 
politics ;  but  it  was  by  his  fearless  candour  and  indcpendenco 
that  he  attained  his  uni(|ue  position.  l)epriv(!d  of  the  adven- 
titious aids  of  the  born  orator,  he  had  to  rely  on  the  con- 
clusiveness of  argument,  supported  by  the  wealth  of  illustration 
which  his  memory  supplied.  It  was,  howev.r,  the  ring  of 
honest  conviction  which  carried  away  his  listeners.  Hi;  ap- 
l)ealed  to  their  reason,  and  not  their  passions  ;  and  if  his 
opinions  were  at  times  unpalatable,  they  never  failed  to  com- 
mand attention.  lie  never  truckled  to  the  great,  or  descended 
to  the  artifices  which  win  the  ready  plaudits  of  the  populace  ; 
and  though  he  was  keenly  sensible  to  discriminating  approval, 
his  ultimate  appeal  was  ever  to  his  ov/n  conscience. 

No  one  ever  read  his  character  more  truly  than  his  old 
friend  *  Punch,'  and  no  one  can  more  deftly  intertwine  the 
threads  of  pathos  and  humour  : — 

Great  fi^'hter  of  lost  causes  gone  at  last ! 

Wit  aiul  worth, 
Satire  and  sense,  courage,  and  judgment  keen, 
Were  tliine. 

In  private  life  Lord  Sherbrooke  displayed  an  innate  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  which  conciliated  affection.  The  simplicity 
of  his  character  and  Ms  ready  sympathy  quickly  established 
confidence,  and  many  a  lifelong  friendship  bore  testimony  to 
his  sincerity.  Of  a  rare  considerateness,  it  was  often  difficult 
for  his  servants  to  render  the  assistance  they  desired,  and  to 
those  who  were  as  *  eyes  to  the  blind,'  and  beguiled  his  tedious 
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hours  by  reading,  he  exhibited  a  touching  gratitude.  While 
impatient  of  dogma,  his  life  was  influenced  by  a  piety  far 
deeper  than  he  confessed.  The  patience  and  fortitude  with 
which  he  bore  the  thousand  trials  and  humiliations  which 
blindness  imposes  never  failed,  and  the  gaiety  of  his  temper 
disguised  from  others  what  he  suffered.  Such  triumphs  are 
harder  to  win,  and,  weighed  in  some  balances,  perchance 
more  honourable,  than  prouder  laurels.  His  memory  may  be 
safely  left  to 

Time,  the  avcnj^ci',  wlioro  onr  j  lulijmonts  err 
The  test  of  all  things,  sole  pliilosoplier. 

His  voice  v/as  often  drowned  in  the  din  of  our  party  strife, 
but  already  its  tones  come  clearer  across  the  gulf  of  death. 
Our  country  has  been  the  nurse  of  many  a  patriot  who  has 
placed  her  welfare  before  every  earthly  consideration,  and  on 
iier  )'oll  of  honour  she  will  gratefully  inscribe  the  name  of 
liobert  Lowe. 

Ill  Mciiioriain 

The  letters  which  followed  the  announcement  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  death  breathed  the  most  tender  reverence  and 
affection.  Every  class  was  represented  in  this  touching 
tribute  ;  but  they  are  not  for  insertion  here  ;  three  only  have 
b'oii  selected — from  his  lifelong  friend,  tlie  present  Prime 
]\[inister,  from  the  son  of  his  warm  adherent  of  old  Sydney 
days,  and  from  one  who  for  eight  years  worked  under  him  in 
difficult  and  stormy  times. 

From  the  llhjht  lion.  W.  E.  CI  lads  I  one 

Hatchlantls,  (Uiildfovd  :  Anp;ust  (>,  18fl2 

Dear  Lady  Slierbrooko, — It  was  a  great  pain  to  nie  that,  havinii; 
been  confined  to  my  bed  nearly  from  l^'riday  of  last  week  till  the 
(lay  before  yesterday,  I  was  unable  to  ask  of  you  the  favour  that  1 
might  be  permitted  to  attend  your  •  usband's  funeral. 

Few  will  remain  who  remember  him  so  lone;  as  I  did,  none  who 
liad  a  more  lively  admiration  of  his  great  gifts  or  his  many  fine 
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qualities.  All  my  recollections  of  my  relations  with  him  record  his 
uniform  kindness.  It  cannot  l)o  long  before  I  follow  him.  I  should 
have  rejoiced  in  paying  him  a  last  token  of  friendship  and  regard, 
and  of  testifying  my  strong  sense  of  the  devoted  work  which  yon 
have  performed  on  his  behalf,  and  which  I  sincerely  hope  has  left 
your  own  health  and  strength  unimpaired. 

Most  sincerely  wishing  for  you  these  and  all  other  blessings, 
I  remain,  dear  Lady  Bherbrooke, 
Faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


Front,  Sir 


William  Windeycr 


Jiulges'  Clmnibers,  Supreme  Court,  Sydney  : 
August  15,  1892 

Dear  Lady  Sherbrookc, — The  sad  inielligence  of  your  great 
husband's  death  came  upon  me  as  a  shock  when  I  took  up  the 
paper  a  few  mornings  ago.  The  memory  of  his  life  in  Australia  is 
associated  with  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  boyhood,  when,  as 
a  visitor  at  my  father's  house,  1  often  saw  him,  and  when,  after  my 
father's  death,  I  often  stayed  at  Bronte  from  Saturday  to  IMonday. 
Because,  like  most  able  men,  he  did  not  suffer  fools  gladly,  some 
who  did  not  know  his  real  character  thought  he  was  cold  and  hard. 
I  ever  found  him  most  kind  and  sympathetic.  After  my  father's 
death,  when  my  mother  was  left  very  badly  off,  he  proved  himself 
a  most  generous  friend,  and  to  his  kindness  it  was  owing  that  my 
interrupted  education  was  continued.  In  it  he  always  took  the 
warmest  interest,  and  to  this  day  I  feel  the  glow  of  boyish  .satisfac- 
tion that  1  felt  at  his  praise  after  one  of  the  examinations  in  my 
classics  through  which  he  put  me.  It  was  he  who  urged  me  to  go 
to  the  Bar  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough ;  the  Act  which  enables 
Australians  to  go  to  the  1  >ar  of  the  colony  having  been  passed  by 
him. 

As  I  told  him  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  visits  to  your  house, 
I  feel  that  I  owe  my  present  position  on  the  Bench  very  greatly  to 
his  help  and  kind  encouragement.  To  see  him  again  was  one  of 
the  things  I  looked  forward  to  on  going  to  England  in  1HH7,  and  in 
my  delightful  vioits  to  your  house  (among  the  happiest  recollections 
of  our  English  visit,  both  to  me  and  my  wife)  I  realised  the  -n^por- 
tunity  that  I  had  long  wished  for,  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  liim 
personally  for  all  that  ho  had  done  for  me  and  my  widowed  mother. 
To  you,  whose  consolation  it  will  be  to  think  of  your  watchful  care 
of  him  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  my  wife  and  I  would  still  express 
our  deep  sympathy  in  your  great  sorrow,  and  would  fain  let  you 
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know  that  one  far  off  in  Australia  has  dropped  a  heartfelt  tear  of 
sorrow  over  the  memory  of  his  boyhood's  friend,  his  benefactor, 
Kobert  Lowe,  as  he  will  always  be  to 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

W.  C.  WiNDEYER. 

From  Lord  Lingen 

13  Wetherby  Gardens,  London,  S.W. :  July  28,  1892 

Dear  Lady  Sherbrooke, — The  death  of  my  old  Chief  and  good 
friend,  though  not  a  surprise  to  me  after  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
yet  comes,  as  such  losses  always  do,  a  blow  at  last. 

The  memory  of  how  much  you  have  done  for  him  cannot  but 
be  a  great  consolation  to  yourself,  and  will  command  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  friends  as  long  as  any  of  them  survive. 

I  had  the  honour  and  good  fortune  to  serve,  at  different  times 
and  different  offices  during  eight  years  in  all,  under  him.  Of  course, 
in  that  time  I  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  him  well ; 
and  while  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to  confirm  his  univer- 
.sally  accepted  reputation  for  exception?!  power  of  intellect  and  ex- 
pression, I  may  speak,  from  somewhat  special  knowledge,  of  his 
deep  devotion  to  the  public  interest,  and  of  the  constancy  with 
which  he  brought  sound  general  principles  to  bear  on  each  particular 
question  before  him.  In  this  latter  characteristic  he  surpassed  all 
public  men,  I  might  almost  say  all  men,  I  have  known.  This  is  a 
corrective  which  the  English  character  pre-eminently  calls  for  in 
those  who  govern  the  country,  and  it  is  rarely  forthcoming  in  the 
degree  which  marked  his  way  of  looking  at  things. 

In  private  life,  among  those  who  knew  him  well,  no  one  was 
kinder,  and  he  retained  the  old-fashioned  dignity  rarer  in  these 
days  than  it  used  to  be  among  statesmen. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lingen. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME 

Mr.  Lowe's  Budget  Speeches 

Financial  Statements  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  18G9  and  1870 

(R.  J.  Bush,  1870) 

Thesk  and  Mr.  Lowe's  other  Budget  speeches  were  painfully  read  from 
official  statistics  and  papers,  which  he  deciphered  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. There  was  necessarily  no  attempt  in  tlieir  delivery  at  oratorical 
effect ;  and  many  then  fresh  ]\I.r.'s  and  rising  jonrnalists,  who  heard  him  for 
the  first  time,  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  had  made  such  a  name 
as  a  parliamentary  debater  \\\  186G  and  1807.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
young  reporters  and  newly  Hedged  legislators  who  heard  j\Ir.  Lowe  in 
1809-73  are  now  regarded  as  patriarchs  and  authorities  by  the  new 
generation,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  his  ora- 
torical powers.  Mr.  Lowe  was  never  at  his  best,  and  rarely  at  his  ease, 
when  he  had  to  rely  on  notes;  their  mere  existence  hampered  him. 
When  it  came  to  the  Budget,  the  marvel  is  how  he  managed  to  get 
through  at  all. 

When  j\Ir.  Lowe  measured  himself  in  the  Eeform  debates  against  the 
greatest  orators  and  acutest  intellects  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  a 
wholly  different  affair.  Then  he  relied  mainly  on  himself,  on  his  un- 
equalled gi'asp  of  general  principles,  his  inimitable  powers  of  clear  and 
forcible  exposition  and  illustration,  on  his  rcndy  wit  and  contagious  humour, 
and  his  astonishing  quickness  in  detecting  a  fallacy  in  an  opponent's  argu- 
ment. The  late  James  Macdonell,  an  earnest  and  accomplished  journalist 
on  the  staff  of  the  Daih/  Tclrfjrajih  and  The  Times,  whose  sympathies  were 
altogether  on  the  Eadical  side  and,  therefore,  strongly  against  Mr.  Lowe 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  puts  this  in  unmistakable  words  (March  17, 
1866) :  '  What  do  you  think  of  Lowe's  speech  ?  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  apart  both  of  it  and  of  Gladstone's.  Gladstone's  was  very  poor;  Lowe's, 
though  not  equal  to  his  famoiis  speech  of  last  year,  was  a  good  effort.  .  .  . 
Bright  I  regard  as  incomparably  the  grcatesi  orator  in  the  House,  just  as 
I  think  Lowe  incomparably  the  greatest  debater.  After  Mill,  I  hold  him 
to  be  the  acutest  brain  in  the  Assembly.  Intellectually,  he  is  developed 
till  his  arm  has  an  athlete's  strength ;  and  I  feel  conviriced  that,  in  a 
fair  stand-up  fight  between  him  and  Gladstone,  Gladstone  would  go 
down.'  ' 

Though  Mr.  Lowe's  Budget  speeches  lost  much  in  delivrsry,  they  read. 
perhaps,  better  than  any  financial  statements,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
They  are  so  absolutely  free  from  humdrum  or  mere  verbiage.  No  Finance 
Minister  of  our  time  has  ever  attempted  a  greater  administrative  reforirv 

'  Javics  Macdonell,  Journalist  (W.  E.  NicoU,  M.A.),  pp.  135-6. 
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than  ]\rr.  Lowe  did  in  the  matter  of  the  time  of  the  collection  of  taxes ;  but 
one  understands  that  such  a  reform  would  be  unpojiular.  It  was  his  misfor- 
tune, as  a  parliamentary  politician,  not  to  think  whether  a  imrticular  jiolicy 
would  be  popular  or  unpopular,  but  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
communitj'  at  larpfe.  Tliis  was  the  secret  of  his  strength  and  his  weakness 
as  an  Enpflish  statesman.  He  always  showed  a  firm  adherence  to  principle, 
whether  as  Finance  Minister  or  as  a  mei*e  private  Member  of  Parliament. 
He  could  not,  as  he  said,  play  the  part  of  Mr.  Facing-both-Ways  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 

These  T3udp[et  speeches  are  by  no  means  lackinfj;  in  true  Lov/ian  touches. 
In  the  Budfjfet  speech  of  1870  there  was  an  amusing  hit  at  his  old  friends, 
the  brewers  and  publicans  : — • 

'  Before  the  committee  of  which  I  liad  the  honour  of  beinp;  a  member, 
one  publican  complained  that  his  landlord  and  brewer  sold  him  beer  at 
the  price  at  which  he  was  expected  to  retail  it.  I  asked  him,  "  How  do 
you  retail  it '?  "  'Why,  sir,"  he  rei^lied  with  a  very  solemn  look,  "  we  dash 
it."  I  said,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  '  dashing  it '  '?  "  He  answered,  *•  We 
turns  the  New  Biver  into  it  !  "  ' 

Mr.  Lowe's  theory  of  the  principle  of  taxation  and  the  function  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  eminently  his  own  : — 

'  In  Dr.  Carpenter's  account  of  his  recent  researches  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
he  tells  us  that  the  results  of  dredging  were  to  show  the  existence  of  little 
animals  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  under  a  pressure  of  three  tons  to  the 
square  inch.  How  do  they  contrive  to  live  under  such  conditions  ?  Be- 
cause the  pressure  is  equalised ;  and  that  should  be  the  principle  of  taxation. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exclieiiuer  is  a  man  whose  duties  make  him  more 
or  less  of  a  taxing  machine.  He  is  entrusted  A\ith  a  certain  amoiint  of 
misery,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  distribute  as  fairly  as  he  can.  Now,  sup- 
pose, instead  of  pecuniary  miser\ ,  it  was  physical  pain  which  he  had  to 
distribute.  How  would  he  distribiite  it  ?  According  to  the  advocates  ot 
these  different  schools,  he  would  pick  out  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
drive  them  raving  mad  with  tic -douloureux  or  gout,  and  exempt  all  the  rest 
of  the  comnnmity.  That  is  not  just.  He  should  contrive  to  make 
everybody  a  little  uneasy,  so  that  life,  if  not  enjoyable,  should  be  at  any 
rate  tolerable.' 

Mr.  Lowe  had  very  little  sympathy  with  any  form  of  personal  display 
or  vanity.  His  remarks  on  the  tax  on  armorial  bearings  anmsed  the 
House  very  much.  After  admitting  that  it  was  a  stupid  tax,  which  he 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  altogetlier,  he  suddenly  looked  up  and  said  : 
'  But  as  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  the  best  thing,  it  ajipears  to  me,  which  I 
can  do  is  to  increase  it  a  little.'  His  eyesight  (and,  perhaps,  his  great  love 
of  all  living  things)  made  him  averse  to  sports  which  entail  the  destruc- 
tion of  life;  and  his  gusto  in  proposing  a  tax  on  firearms  was  eminently 
characteristic.  He  pointed  to  the  amazing  precision  attained  by  the 
mechanical  improA  ements  in  these  deadly  weapons,  aiul  declared  that  there 
was  a  retrograde  practice  and  tone  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  carrying 
of  them.    The  Athenians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  laid  aside  their 
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weapons  and  went  unarmed  among  each  ether.  '  We  are,'  he  said,  •  re- 
versing the  process,  and  from  having  been  an  imarmed  people  are  arming 
onrselves  with  weapons  compared  witli  which  those  of  the  ancients  were 
mere  children's  toys.'  So  he  proposed  a  firearms'  licence,  both  as  a 
financial  expedient  and  a  moral  check. 

Mr.  Lowe's  remarks  on  direct  and  indirect  taxation  show  that,  with  all 
his  gift  of  generalisation,  his  mind  was  essentially  practical : — 

'  People  argue  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  nntil  the  advocates 
of  each  seem  to  forget  the  nature  of  taxation  altogether.  At  the  best, 
taxation  is  a  great  misery  ;  but  some  persons  become  so  enamoured  of  the 
particular  side  they  take  in  this  controversy  that  they  argue  as  though 
what  is  a  positive  evil  may  become  a  positive  good.  One  set  of  economists 
say  all  taxation  should  be  direct.  Another  says  all  taxation  should  be 
indirect.  I  can  agree  with  neither.  There  is  good  and  evil  in  almost  any 
tax.  Direct  taxation  is  an  immense  advantage,  for  it  takes  less  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers  than  indirect  taxation  takes ;  but  it  has  a  dreadful 
disadvantage,  for  it  is  compulsory ;  and  although  it  is  more  economical, 
you  force  a  man  to  pay  at  a  time  when  payment  may  be  ruin.  Indirect 
taxation,  again,  is  more  extravagant  than  direct  taxation,  giving  less  money 
to  the  Exchequer  in  proportion  to  that  which  is  taken  from  the  tax-payer. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  optional,  and  witi»  a  little  self-denial  a  man  may, 
in  this  country,  absolutely  exempt  himself  from  the  payment  of  indirect 
taxes.  I  cannot,  therefore,  go  with  either  party  in  this  matter.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  worst  tax  in  the  world  is  better  than  none  at  all  when  there 
is  money  which  must  be  raised ;  and  good  sense  should  teach  us  not  to  be 
too  theoretical,  but  try  to  bear  with  the  taxes  we  have,  rather  than  narrow 
too  much  the  basis  of  taxation.' 

If  Mr.  Lowe  be  judged  as  Finance  Minister — not  by  a  mere  election- 
eering standard,  but  by  the  opinion  of  experts  and  by  his  own  favourite 
test  of  '  results ' — he  need  fear  comparison  with  no  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  our  time.  Mr.  Lowe  may  not  have  possessed  either  the 
special  training  or  the  unsurpassed  departmental  knowledge  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, but  he  had  quite  as  lofty  a  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  a  firmer  hold  on  abstract  principle.  If  less  careful  and  experienced 
in  mere  details,  he  had  more  mental  power  and  oi'iginality  than  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  ;  and  if  less  brilliant  and  daring  than  ]\Ir.  Disraeli,  he 
displayed  far  more  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  greater  grasp  of  tlie 
problems  of  economic  science.  As  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse, 
Mv.  Lowe  stands  without  a  peer  in  the  undeviating  rigour  and  honest 
regard  shown  by  him  as  a  trustee  of  other  people's  (i.e.  the  nation's) 
money ;  while  his  activity  and  ingenuity,  not  only  as  a  tax-gatherer, 
but  whenever  possible,  as  a  tax-remitter,  have  never  been  surpassed. 
If  ^Ir.  Lowe  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  failure  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchec^uer, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  remember  that  the  failure  was  caused  by  his  steady 
refusal  to  consider  the  national  finances  as  a  subordinate  branch  of  popular 
electioneering. 
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LOED   SHEKBROOKE:  A  PERSONAL   MEMOIR 
By  THE  Master  of  Balliol 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  always  glad  to  have  an  opi5ortunity  of 
writing  or  talking  about  Lord  Sherbrooke,  who,  during  more 
than  thirty -five  years,  was  one  of  my  kindest  friends.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  after  his  return  from  Australia  that  we 
became  well  acquainted.  In  older  days,  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate and  he  was  a  successful  private  tutor  at  Oxford,  I 
knew  him  but  slightly. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  him  was  on  the  evening  of 
November  26,  1835.  The  date  is  fixed  on  my  mind,  because 
I  had  just  been  elected  to  a  Balliol  Scholarship,  an  event 
which,  as  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  has  recently  told 
us,  v/as  the  greatest  joy  of  his  life,  and,  as  I  may  add,  of  mine. 
Immediately  alter  the  announcement,  I  was  hurried  off  to  the 
Union,  which  at  that  time  was  held  at  Wyatt's  Room  in  the  High 
Street.  We  were  promised  a  great  passage  of  arms  between 
two  heroes  of  debate,  a  gentleman- commoner  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  named  Trevor,  afterwards  a  Canon  of  York,  who  in  later 
years  was  well  known  in  the  Northern  Convocation  of  the 
Clergy,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  The 
golden  age  of  the  Union  was  beginning  to  pass  away ;  those 
of  my  generation  were  living  in  thr  silver  age.  At  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking  the  Society  met  in  a  very  mean  and 
unattractive  building,  which  was  used  in  the  daytime  as  an 
auction-room.  It  had  been  in  existence  about  ten  years. 
During  that  ten  years  it  had  a  far  greater  fame  than  it  has 
ever  had  subsequently.    The  voices  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
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!Nrilnes  Gaskell,  Archbishop  Tait,  W.  G.  Ward,  Bishop  Wilber- 
force,  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord  Cardwell,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  had  been  often  heard  within  its  walls.  It  had  then, 
much  more  than  later,  the  character  of  a  real  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  there  was  more  earnestness,  and  greater  freshness  of 
interest.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations'  Act,  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in  the 
West  Indies — a  political  world  before  the  flood,  which  has 
passed  out  of  remembrance.  Never  has  there  been  so  strong 
a  party-feeling  as  was  manifested  in  England  between  th(? 
years  1829  and  1834.  The  popular  excitement  penetrated 
even  to  the  Universities,  but  with  a  difference — the  majority 
fixing  their  eyes  regretfully  on  *  the  old  paths,'  a  very  few 
*  looking  out  for  new  ones.'  The  Union,  too,  had  wars  and 
secessions,  divisions  and  reconcilements  of  parties ;  it  was  once 
in  danger  of  dissolution.  It  was  not  without  poets  to  celebrate 
its  glories,  though  of  the  comic  and  macaronic  sort.  The 
tradition  of  the  eloquence  of  those  days  descended  to  our 
generation,  but  we  acknowledged,  as,  indeed,  we  could  not  help 
doing,  that  we  were  far  inferior  to  our  predecessors.  There 
still  remained  among  us  two  chiefs  of  the  olden  time,  and 
they  were  the  champions  whom  I  have  just  mentioned. 

I  cannot  clearly  remember  what  was  the  subject  of  debate. 
I  believe  that,  like  many  other  efforts  of  human  oratory,  it  was 
inspired  by  a  personal  controversy.  Canon  Trevor  was  supposed, 
in  some  way  or  othar,  to  have  compromised  the  dignity  of  the 
Union  by  his  communications  with  an  American  Bishop, 
which  he  had  contrived  to  get  inserted  on  the  notice-boards 
of  the  Colleges.  This  impertinence  Bob  Lowe,  as  we  used 
familiarly  to  call  him,  undertook  to  chastise.  -There  was  also 
an  old  score  which  he  had  to  settle,  for  his  opponent  had,  a 
year  or  two  before,  accused  Lowe's  friend  and  schoolfellow, 
Lord  Cardwell,  of  fabricating  the  accounts  of  the  Union,  a 
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charge  which,  with  difficulty,  he  was  induced  to  retract.  A 
friend,  who  remembers  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
compares  the  questions  and  answers  which  passed  between  Mr. 
Lowe  and  his  opponent  to  shots  fired  from  a  revolver.  There 
was  laughter  and  cheering  on  both  sides  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  hits  were  given  or  received.  Lowe  was  the  in- 
terrogator, Trevor  the  respondent.  The  latter,  who  was  the 
more  finished  speaker  of  the  two,  defended  himself  warily,  and 
with  a  dignified  reserve,  against  his  adversary.  No  one  else 
took  much  part  in  the  debate.  It  was  felt  by  the  audience  to 
be  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  the  two  combatants  were  well- 
matched,  and  neither  had  much  advantage  over  the  other. 

The  only  other  occasion  on  which  I  saw  Mr.  Lowe  between 
the  years  1835  and  1842,  was  in  the  Common  Koom  at  Balliol, 
where  he  astonished  us  by  the  precision  and  variety  of  his 
talk.  He  had  been  reading  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  and  was 
greatly  impressed,  not  by  the  military  glories  which  are  re- 
corded in  that  brilliant  history,  but  by  the  horrors  which  he 
found  there.  The  three  great  sieges  of  the  Peninsula  were 
distinguished  by  him  as  having  each  a  peculiar  character : 
one  was  marked  by  robbery  and  pillage ;  another  by  lust ;  a 
third  by  cruelty.  I  refer  to  this  occasion  because,  after  an 
interval  of  half  a  century,  the  words  and  the  persons  present 
(none  of  whom  are  now  living)  come  back  vividly  to  my  recol- 
lection. Mr.  Lowe  was  at  that  time  about  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  he  left  on  the  mind'3  eye  the  sajne  impression  of 
vigour  and  power  which  he  made  in  later  life.  Literature  was 
always  one  of  his  favourite  topics  of  conversation ;  the  habit  of 
discussing  books  which  he  had  recently  read  was  very  cha- 
racteristic of  him.  He  loved  to  talk  about  great  writers, 
especially  about  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  yet  he  was 
also  very  ready  and  versatile,  pouring  out  things  gay  as  well 
as  grave,  and  passing  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other.  He 
would  turn  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  to  a  recent  French 
novel,  or  an  article  in  a  magazine.     I  have  heard  him  trans- 
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late  a  remark  made  at  a  dinner-party  into  a  Tacitean  sentence, 
as,  on  another  occasion,  he  took  the  sting  out  of  a  ribald 
epigram  by  converting  it  into  Latin,  and  Greek  verse.  Like 
Mr.  Canning  he  delighted  in  such  jcii.v  (Vesprit,  which  he  would 
recite  to  his  friends.  The  discomfiture  of  the  Match  Tax  he 
converted,  *  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  wit,'  into  a  nursery 
rhyme  ( '  If  Lucy  can't  sell  'em,'  &c.),  which  at  least  showed  that 
he  was  not  put  out  of  temper  by  his  defeat.  In  a  more  mis- 
chievous strain,  but  not  without  good  reason,  he  complained 
of  the  Kevisers  of  the  New  Testament  (who  substituted  '  the 
evil  one '  for  the  old  translation  *  evil '),  *  that  they  had  let  the 
Devil  into  the  Lord's  Prayer.'  He  is  said  to  have  made  a 
most  diverting  speech  at  the  *  millenary '  of  the  foundation 
of  University  College  by  King  Alfred.  *  The  fact,'  as  Lord 
Eldon  tells  us,  *  has  been  sometimes  doubted  ; '  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  doubted  by  any  member  of  the  college.  When  it 
was  objected  to  this  famous  myth  that  the  lands  of  the  college 
were  not  even  within  his  dominions,  Mr.  Lowe  replied  that '  it 
was  more  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  history  that 
Alfred  should  have  given  what  did  not  belong  to  him  than 
what  did ;  following  the  example  of  the  Romans  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Canna),  formally  presented  to  one  of  their  citizens 
a  piece  of  land  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'  Once, 
when  we  were  staying  together  at  a  country  house  in  Scot- 
land, he  said,  at  breakfast,  of  a  passage  in  Plato  which  he  was 
quoting,  *  How  good  that  is  ! '  The  words  were  uttered  in  a 
pecuhar  tone,  like  a  person  smacking  his  lips  over  some  rare 
wine.  The  passage  referred  to  (Protag.  327  D,  E)  was  that 
in  which  Protagoras,  comparing  civilised  men  with  barbarians, 
makes  the  reflection  that  an  Athenian  whose  lot  was  cast 
among  savages  would  long  to  '  revisit  the  rascality  of  his  part 
of  the  world.'  In  one  of  his  Budget  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  not  very  well  heard,  and  a  cry  arose, '  Turn 
round,  turn  round !  '  He  retorted,  quick  as  lightning, 
*  Honourable  members  want  me  to  act  the  part  of  a  well- 
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known  ('liaraet(M'  in  tlio  I'ihirini'a  Profiri'HH — Mv.  Fiioing-both- 

^VlliI('  iin  unil(>rf]jra(luiito,  Lowo  had  alroady  a  ronsidorablo 
acadt-niic  lanio ;  he  was  at  l^nivorsity  ColIc'<j;c',  and  al'tcrwarda 
became  a  Fellow  of  ^[a<j;dalen.  IIo  was  remonibcred  by  his 
c'ontcniporarii'S  to  have  boen  a  forniidablo  person  in  an  arj^ii- 
ment,  and  to  liave  pulled  in  the  boat.  Fifty  years  afterwards, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Oxford,  he  insisted  on  tryinjj;  his  hand  in 
one  of  the  ticklish  outrig<;ers  which,  long  after  his  time,  had 
come  into  fashion  on  the  Oxford  river.  The  experinicnt  was 
succ(>ssfnl,  and  he  did  not  discover  that  a  boatman  had  followed 
to  watch  over  his  safety.  lie  was  always  ji  good  horseman, 
and  quite  late  in  life  had  learned  to  ride  upon  a  bicycle.  Once 
he  took  me  into  the  stable  at  Caterham  to  show  me,  not  his 
horses,  but  his  bicycles.  He  was  fond  of  talking  about  his 
college  days,  but  had  not  equally  pleasant  recollections  of 
school.  Ilis  early  years  were  a  dreary  time  to  him,  and  prob- 
ably cast  a  shadow  over  his  whole  life.  It  is  sad  to  think  how, 
sometimes,  the  restless,  half-inspired  boy  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  his  parents  or  friends  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  has 
grown  u})  to  be  an  eminent  man,  from  this  unknown  cause 
working  in  him,  he  has  been  '  misunderstood '  still.  The  con- 
sciousness of  some  personal  defect  may  have  sunk  too  deeply 
into  the  mind  at  a  time  when  reason  was  not  strong  enough 
to  light  against  such  impressions.  The  child,  too,  has  sorrows 
for  which  no  one  is  to  blame,  and  which  are  known  only  to 
himself.  Lord  Sherbrooke  used  to  give  ludicrous  descriptions 
of  the  sufierings  which  he  and  other  boys  had  endured  at 
Winchester  ;  in  the  narration  of  them  I  have  heard  him  set 
the  table  in  a  roar.  Whether  these  tales  were  strictly  true, 
or  merely  the  afterthoughts  of  an  over- sensitive  nature  about 
an  old-fashioned  place  of  education,  I  cannot  tell.  Certainly 
the  youth  of  our  day  have  a  much  better  time  at  a  public 
school  than  their  forefathers  had. 

He  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  while  still  an  under- 
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f^nuluatc,  or  pr()l)}il)ly  in  boyliood,  that  lie  was  a  Llluiml  in 
l)()liti('H;  and  ten  years  before  tlu;  rt'iual  of  the  Corn  Laws  ho 
was  a  sound  Free  Trader,  an<l  could  j^ive  a  reason  of  tlie  faith 
whicli  was  in  him.  Like  niany  other  ahh'  men,  in  (^arly  Ufe, 
he  was  a  relteUious  spirit,  who  was  l)y  no  means  satisfied  with 
thin<j;sMS  they  are,  either  in  the  University,  or  in  tlie  State,  or 
in  his  own  Collej^e,  jind,  luiturally,  <hd  not  eonunend  liimself 
nnieh  to  i\w  authorities  of  liis  Ahna  ^[ater.  lie  once  or  twice 
essaycid  to  attack  tlie  llehdomadal  Council  in  a  Latin  s[)(!ech 
ill  Convocation,  which  was  in  those  days  the  only  *  liberty  of 
prophesyinfj; '  reco^niised  by  the  University.  He  was  of  a  very 
self-reliant,  independent  nature,  and  at  no  time  of  his  life  much 
niider  the  influence  of  any  cli(pie  or  person.  While  an  under- 
graduate he  was  a  dilij^'ent  student.  In  the  class-list  of 
Easter,  18BB,  remarkable  above  any  other  for  the  number  of 
distinguished  persons  who  werfj  included  in  it,  there  occurs, 
together  with  the  names  of  Liddell,  Scott,  Jelf,  Lord  Canning, 
Bishop  Jackson,  H.  H.  Vaughan,  &c.,  that  of  liobert  Lowe,  who 
added  to  the  distinction  of  a  First  Class  in  Literte  Humaniores, 
that  of  a  Second  Class  in  Mathematics,  for  which  he  was 
examined,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  in  the  same  term. 

For  several  years  after  he  obtained  his  degree,  Mr.  Lowe 
remained  at  Oxford,  taking  pupils.  He  used  to  have  as  many 
as  nine  or  ten  in  the  day,  each  of  them  reading  separately 
with  him  for  a  single  hour.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
young  men  in  Oxford,  such  as  Stafford  Northcote,  Gathorne 
Hardy,  and  others,  with  whom  he  afterwards  came  into  contact 
in  political  life,  were  among  his  pupils.  I  have  been  told  that 
he  taught  without  a  book — the  state  of  his  eyesight  at  that 
time  rendering  it  difficult  for  him  to  read  ;  the  strength  of  his 
memory  supplied  the  defect. 

After  a  fev/  years,  he  married  a  clever  and  handsome  lady 
of  some  fortune.  The  undergraduates  used  to  admire  him  and 
his  bride  riding  together — they  were  both  very  good-looking. 

i  a  small  house  in  St.  Aldate's, 
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Oxl'ord  (No.  16),  and  tho  pupils  were  still  necessary,  thou<j;li 
Mr.  Lowe  was  bef^inninfj;  to  look  about  for  some  less  laborious 
mode  of  life.  Many  years  afterwards  he  was  interested  to 
hear  that  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  an  eminent  tutor  of  a  later 
generation,  took  pupils  in  classes.  '  Ah ! '  he  said,  *  if  that 
had  been  the  custom  in  my  day,  I  should  '  ^iver  have  left  tho 
University.'  In  the  ten  years  between  1880  and  1840  there 
were  several  distinguished  private  tutors  at  Oxford,  such  as 
Dr.  Jeune,  of  Pembroke,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ; 
Mr.  Michell,  of  Lincoln ;  Mr.  Cox,  of  St.  Mary  Hall ;  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Queen's,  afterwards  Dean  of  Wells ;  Dr.  Elder,  of  Balliol, 
afterwards  Master  of  the  Charterhouse  ;  Mr.  Wall,  of  St.  Alban 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Lowe  himself.  They  were  eminent  men,  and 
did  good  service  to  the  University  at  a  time  when  the  tuition 
of  the  colleges  was  at  a  rather  low  ebb.  They  all  of  them, 
like  Mr.  Lowe,  took  single  pupils  at  separate  hours.  The 
relation  was  a  very  intimate  one ;  the  tutor  was,  in  many 
cases,  the  friend  and  adviser,  almost  the  confessor,  of  his  pupil. 
The  life  was  intolerably  exhausting,  yet  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  them,  by  the  hardest  work,  could  have  made  an  income 
of  more  than  700/.  or  800/.  a  year. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  Oxford  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement  swept  over  the  University.  At  that  time 
questions  of  theology  chiefly  stirred  the  minds  of  his  own 
generation  ;  but  they  had  little  or  no  interest  for  him.  He 
was  outside  the  Tractarian  party  and  their  sphere  of  influ- 
ence ;  and  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  University  reform, 
to  which  they  entertained  a  great  dislike.  But  though  gener- 
ally of  an  unecclesiastical  turn  of  mind,  he  was  stirred  to 
express  his  righteous  indignation  at  Av>.  90  in  two  pamphlets 
addressed  to  his  old  friend  and  tutor,  Mr.  Michell  of  Lincoln 
College.  The  methods  of  interpretation  employed  in  the 
famous  tract  appeared  to  him  not  only  to  affect  the  verities  of 
theology,  but  to  be  subversive  of  truth  and  common-sense. 
(      Of  Mrs.   Lowe,   whom  I  did  not  know  until  after  their 
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return  from  Australia,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 
During  many  years  she  was  a  good  friend  to  me ;  I  was 
always  warmly  greeted  hy  her  in  the  frecpunt  visits  which  I 
made  to  them  in  Lowndes  Square  and  at  Caterham.  She 
was  a  personage  in  society,  and  nurahcred  among  her  friends 
several  distinguished  ladies.  Having  a  strong  character,  she 
was  very  independent  of  the  conventionalities  of  the  world. 
She  said  just  what  came  into  her  head  at  the  moment,  without 
thinking  of  the  persons  who  might  happen  to  he  present ;  and, 
as  she  was  rather  hrusque  in  her  manners,  she  could  not  fail 
to  be  criticised  with  some  asperity.  But  she  'v.as  really  a 
woman  who  possessed  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  courage ; 
though  not  without  failings,  she  had  a  heart  and  a  head,  and 
bore  a  great  part  in  Mr.  Lowe's  life.  A  repartee  of  hers  to 
the  French  Ambassador,  who  said  to  her  that 'in  Engbiid, 
which  was  said  to  be  a  land  of  shopkeepers,  he  did  not  expect 
to  find  such  great  military  displays,'  was  not  forgotten.  She 
replied  that  '  the  people  of  different  countries  did  not  under- 
stand one  another.  She,  too,  had  l^een  under  the  impression 
that  the  French  were  a  great  military  nation  !  ' 

She  looked  back  to  the  old  days  in  Australia  as  the  hap- 
piest in  her  life.  A  curious  circumstance  happened  to  her 
while  working  one  day  in  her  garden  at  Nelson  Bay.  A 
poisonous  snake  came  out  of  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  attacked 
her,  biting  through  her  dress.  The  servants  forsook  her  and 
fled,  but  she  seized  a  spade  and  held  down  the  snake's  head 
until  someone  came  to  her  assistance  and  killed  the  creature, 
a  fair  revenge,  as  she  thought,  for  its  taking  her  life.  She  then 
crawled  to  the  house,  and  after  writing  a  line  of  farewell  to 
her  husband,  lay  down  on  a  couch  to  die.  But  when  an  hour 
or  two  had  elapsed,  she  found  that  she  was  still  alive,  and 
that  the  poison  of  the  snake  had  not  penetrated  the  skin,  but 
had  been  intercepted  by  her  woollen  dress. 

While  at  the  Bar,  at  Sydney,  Mr.  Lowe  was  employed 
to  defend   an   atrocious  criminal,  who  was   a   member  of  a 
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distinguished  English  family,  for  murdering  a  poor  widow  in 
her  house.  The  widow  left  two  children,  who  were  educated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowe,  and  came  to  England  with  them.  They 
were  brought  up  with  great  care  and  kindness  by  Mrs.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Lowe  had  not  less  kindness  for  them,  though  he  would 
declare  that  '  they  were  inflicted  on  him  for  his  sins.' 

Mrs.  Lowe  was  a  devoted  wife ;  she  was  constantly  being 
chaffed  by  her  husband ;  to  her  he  remained  to  the  end  the 
idol  of  her  youth.  She  would  say  to  me,  '  Robert  is  such  a 
very  kind  man,'  in  which  remark  I  entirely  agreed,  though  to 
some  persons,  who  only  knew  him  by  the  incisiveness  of  his 
public  utterances,  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  a  paradox. 
Once,  at  a  large  party,  he  was  discoursing  to  a  lady,  who  was 
his  neighbour  at  dinner,  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  words  of 
the  marriage  service,  'With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow.'  'Now,'  said  Mr.  Lowe,  'when  I  married  my  wife  I 
had  not  a  rap.'  A  voice  was  heard  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  saying,  '  You  forget,  my  dear,  your  magnificent  mind  ; ' 
to  which  he  replied,  in  the  hearing  of  the  company,  '  I  didn't 
endow  you  with  that,  did  I  ? '  '  Such  sallies  did  not  at  all 
interfere  with  the  harmony  in  which  they  lived.  He  nursed 
her  with  the  greatest  solicitude  during  her  last  illness ;  and 
it  was  to  comply  with  a  wish  of  hers  that,  shortly  before  her 
death,  his  poems  were  printed.  He  said  to  a  friend  in 
later  life  :  '  I  should  remember  that  when  I  married  her  she 
had  a  fortune  and  I  had  nothing,  and  she  had  the  chance  of 
having  a  blind  man  on  her  hands  for  life.' 

He  had  no  general  fame  until  he  went  to  Australia,  where 
the  English  world  from  time  to  time  heard  of  him  as  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Colonial  Governors  and  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Colonies  in  England.     Fifty  years  ago  the  opinion  respecting 

'  The  Biographer  has  kindly  informed  me  that  tliis  anecdote  has  been 
aU'uady  mentioned,  with  some  variation,  at  p.  15)9,  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion.  I  have  given  it  as  it  was  repeated  to  me,  but 
think  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Sn)ith's,  which  is  the  kinder,  is  also  much  more  likely 
to  be  the  correct  version  of  it. 
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the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  was  not 
what  it  has  since  become ;  and  Mr.  Lowe,  like  other  reformers, 
had  to  pay  the  penaltj^  of  being  in  advance  of  his  age.  But 
he  easily  conquered  this  prejudice,  and  when  he  came  home 
quickly  made  his  way  in  the;  English  world.  He  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  the  best  of  company ;  no  one  was  more 
quick-witted  or  had  greater  resources  of  learning  and  anecdoi'^. 
He  could  also,  if  he  pleased,  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  an  opponent. 
Dean  Milman  remarked  of  him  that  '  no  one  brought  more 
good  literary  talk  into  society  than  Bob  Lowe."  He  had  the 
charm  of  originality  ;  he  was  very  unlike  other  people.  He 
was  fond  of  the  society  of  ladies  ;  three  or  four  distinguished 
women  (of  whom  one  is  still  living)  gave  a  light  to  his  exist- 
ence, as  he  did  to  theirs.  He  was  much  in  need  of  sympathy, 
though  at  times  seeming  also  to  repel  it.  He  was  a  great 
gentleman ;  there  was  nothing  weak  or  sentimental  about 
him  ;  and  he  was  very  constant  and  loyal  to  those  who  at 
any  time  of  his  life  had  been  his  friends. 

As  a  politician  he  was  inclined,  in  later  years,  to  be  an 
alarmist.  It  was  really  an  aristocracy  of  education  and 
intelligence,  not  a  democracy,  with  which  he  was  in  sympathy. 
Hence  he  was  a  great  advocate  for  appointments  being  made 
to  the  Public  Service  by  Open  Competition  ;  he  thought  that  it 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  Offices,  and 
raise  the  morality  of  public  men.  This  was  a  measure 
against  which  many  interests  were  arrayed.  When  first  in- 
troduced, it  was  much  ridiculed  and  denounced  by  the  upper 
<ilasL.es ;  but  in  the  pi-eseut  generation  it  has  met  with 
universal  acquiescence  ;  no  one  can  find  a  substitute  for  it. 
A  similar  measure  has  been  much  talked  about,  but  never 
heartily  adopted,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was 
applied  to  India  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Lowe  was  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
supporters  of  it. 

Another  measure,  in  the  framing  of  which  he  took  a  lead- 
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ing  part,  was  the  Law  of  Limited  Liability,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This 
again  was  a  change  of  first-rate  importance  ;  and  although 
some  of  its  effects  were  not  foreseen  at  the  time,  has  been 
approved  by  tlie  commercial  exjierience  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  was  a  measure  which  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Lowe's  economical  convictions.  He  would  have  asked,  Why 
should  we  impose  greater  restrictions  on  the  free  circulation 
of  capital  than  the  lender  of  it  demands  ?  The  oiius  lyrohandi 
was  on  the  other  side.  The  benefit  conferred  by  the  change 
in  the  law  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised,  because  the 
limitations  which  it  has  removed  are  forgotten. 

The  story  of  his  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bills,  first,  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  secondly,  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  is  narrated  else- 
where in  these  volumes.  It  was  a  magnificent  effort,  in  which 
he  stood  almost  alone  against  both  parties.  Never  did  he  show 
such  talents  for  debat;\  or  such  a  deep  conviction.  The  last 
expiring  voice  of  Consr^orvatism  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  words  of  one  who,  during  the  first  half  of  his  life,  had 
been  a  vehement  Liberal  But  it  was  a  forlorn  hope  that  he 
was  leading ;  the  cause  was  already  lost — the  course  of  events 
was  hardly  affected  by  his  gallant  endeavour.  On  the  one 
side  was  London  society ;  on  the  other,  the  leaders  of  both 
parties,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  English  people.  He  was 
anxious,  as  a  safeguard,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  minorities ; 
and  this  proposal  received  a  good  deal  of  support,  but  it  was 
not  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  if  carried,  it  woulO  IjiVo  produced  any  considerable 
effect. 

There  was  no  public  man  for  whom  Mr.  Lowe,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  entertained  a  deeper  or  more  sincere  admira- 
tion than  Mr.  Bright.  He  grew  personally  to  like  and  admire 
him,  although  he  had  been  his  stoutest  foe  on  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  lleform.  He  respected  his  character,  and 
having   been   a  Free   Trader  himself  from  the  days  of  his 
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youth,  he  never  lost  his  faith  in  the  principles  which  they 
held  in  common.     The  last  relic  of  Protection,  the  small  duty 
on  foreign  wheat,  he  himself,  while  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, swept  away,  rather,  it  would  seem,  from  the  wish  to 
carry  out  a  principle  than  with   a  view  to  any  important 
practical  result.     There  were  other  questions  of  principle  on 
which  Mr.  Lowe  more  nearly  agreed  with  Mr.  Bright  than  with 
many  of  those  on  his  own  side.     He  was  not  a  lover  of  war, 
or  of  great  armaments,  or  of  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
foreign  countries.     Once  or  twice,  as  in  the  Abyssinian  War, 
he  came  into  conflict  with  the  Ciiis  llomanns  sum  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen.     He  was  a  great  believer  in  the  virtue  of 
economy,  and  was  always  anxious  to  put  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.     He  was  an  enemy  to  sacerdotalism,  and  while  at 
the  Council  Office  he  had  many  encounters  with  the  clerical 
party.     In  all  this  he  had  points  of  contact  with  Mr.  Bright. 
He  was  also  a  great  admirer  of  his  eloquence.     He  thought 
Mr.  Bright  the  first  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he 
dwelt  on  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations,  on  his  beautiful  appli- 
cations of  Scripture,  his  excellent,  though  rare,  displays  of 
humour ;  he  had  the  sympathy  for  him  which  one  man  of 
genius  has  for  another.     I  remember  his  speaking  to  me  with 
especial  commendation  of  a  quotation  of  Mr.  Bright's,  from 
the  Old  Testament,  which  went  to  his  heart.     On  the  occasion 
of  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour,  Mr.  Bright,  in  reply  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  compared  himself  to  the  Shunamite  woman 
in  the  Book  of  Kings,  who,  when  she  was  asked  by  the  Prophet : 

*  What  is  to  be  done  for  thee  ?     Wouldest  thou  be  spoken  for 
to  the  King,  or  to  the  Cap^^^ain  of  the  Host  ?  '  made  answer  : 

*  I   dwell    among    mine  own   people.'     The   beauty   of  this 
application  was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Lowe. 

For  Mr.  Cobden  he  also  came  to  have  a  very  high  esteem, 
although  in  the  Palmerstonian  era  he  had  gravely  differed 
from  him.  No  one,  he  thought,  had  a  better  manner  of 
speaking,  or  was  more  attentively  listened  to ;  his  speeches  he 
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compared  to  an  exquisitely  wrought  chain,  of  which  the  parts 
exactly  fitted  into  one  another.  Having  a  very  clear  head, 
Cobden,  he  said,  easily  found  his  way  through  the  difficult 
problems  of  Political  Economy.  Mr.  Lowe  used  to  describe  his 
style  as  possessing  no  literary  qualities,  except  the  highest  of 
all — simplicity  and  good  sense.  With  him,  too,  he  had  more 
points  of  agreement  than  of  difference.  He  often  spoke  of 
Cobden  and  Bright,  and  never  with  any  bitterness  or  jealousy. 
Their  training  had  been  different  from  his  own.  At  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War  and  in  the  Eeform  struggle  they  had 
been  in  opposite  camps  ;  but  in  later  years  he  strongly  sym- 
pathised with  them,  and  was  very  ready  to  recognise  their 
great  qualities. 

There  was  another  person  for  whom  Mr.  Lowe  entertained 
not  only  admiration,  but  affection  and  reverence ;  this  was 
Mr.  Grote,  who,  when  living  at  Barrow  Green,  in  Kent,  was 
within  a  ride  or  drive  of  him  at  Caterham,  He  treated  Mr. 
Grote  as  a  superior  being,  whom  he  would  never  have  thought 
of  contradicting,  any  more  than  Johnson  would  have  contra- 
dicted a  Bishop,  and  with  whom  he  did  not  think  it  decorous 
to  enter  into  argument.  The  bonhomie  of  that  remarkable 
lady,  Mrs.  Grote,  charmed  him.  Other  friends  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  whom  he  visited  were  Sir  John  and  the  late 
Lady  Lubbock,  and,  occasionally,  Mr.  Charles  Darwin. 

Of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  probably  the  one  on  whose 
judgment  he  would  have  set  the  greatest  value  was  Sir  George 
Lewis.  There  was  also  a  deep  sympathy  and  congeniality  of 
tastes  by  which  they  were  united.  They  were  two  of  the 
most  intellectual  men  of  their  time,  both  excellent  classical 
scholars,  and  both  retaining  the  capacity  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge of  all  sorts  at  any  age  of  life.  They  had,  therefore, 
endless  topics  of  conversation  in  common.  One  was  the 
liveliest  and  l)rightest  and  most  charming  of  mankind ;  the 
other  had  what  Cicero  has  called  comitate  condita  (jravitas — 
the  courtesy  of  a  man  of  the  world,  repressed,  or  perhaps  a 
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little  weighed  down,  by  his  extraordinary  attainments.  Al- 
though so  different,  they  were  extvemely  well  suited  to  one 
another,  having  what  is  the  best  basis  of  friendship — a  great 
mutual  respect.  Mr.  Lowe  would  have  attended  carefully  to 
any  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  George  Lewis,  and  Sir  George 
Lewis,  in  his  modesty,  would  have  readily  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  his  friend. 

Another  friend  of  Mr.  Lowe's,  whom  I  often  met  at  his 
house,  and  of  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  opinion,  was 
Sir  John  Simon,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Privy  Council. 
They  had  worked  together  at  the  Council  Office  in  the  cause 
of  sanitary  reform.  For  in  this,  too,  Mr.  Lowe  had  been 
'  before  his  age.'  He  often  spoke  of  the  inestimable  services 
which  Sir  John  had  rendered  to  the  country,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  professional  prospects 
for  the  good  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Lowe's  name  has  been  most  conspicuously  before  the 
public  as  Minister  of  Education.  In  this  department  his 
merits  have  never  been  duly  estimated,  because  the  measures 
which  he  'uitiated  are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  more  recent 
public  opinion.  To  him,  more  than  to  anyone,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  '  payment  by  results,'  the  special  requirement  of 
the  '  three  E's,'  the  transfer  of  the  Government  grant  from 
the  Council  Office  to  the  managers  of  schools,  the  examination 
of  individual  scholars.  He  may  be  said  to  have  done  more 
than  anyone  to  organise  education  in  the  second  generation, 
and  to  have  filled  up  the  interval  between  the  first  beginnings 
of  Sir  James  Shuttleworth,  and  the  comprehensive  measure 
of  Ml*.  Forster.  His  opinions  in  the  present  day  would  appear 
antiquated ;  but  the  experienced  persons  who  are  now  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  education  are  aware  how  much  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  is  due  to  him,  though  he 
and  Lord  Lingen — of  whose  loyalty  and  constancy  in  the  many 
battles  which  they  had  fought  side  by  side  about  education  he 
always  spoke  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm — incurred  a  good 
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deal  of  obloquy  in  their  own  day,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sary changes  which  they  introduced.  He  was,  or  would  have 
been,  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  fees  as  a  waste,  and  equally 
to  the  aiding  of  secondary  education  out  of  the  rates,  for  the 
same  reason,  because  he  would  have  thought  that  it  was 
unjust  to  assist  out  of  the  national  funds  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  themselves. 

He  was,  notwithstanding  his  defect  of  sight,  one  of  the  few 
persons  who  are  constantly  reading.  Seldom  has  any  pro- 
fessed scholar  coursed  over  so  wide  a  range.  He  had  read 
through  the  Hebrew  Bible  five  times,  and  was  always  inclined 
to  linger  over  the  prophet  Isaiah.  At  one  time  in  his  life  he 
had  studied  German  philosophy,  which  he  by  no  means  despised 
or  condemned ;  he  thought  it  a  wonderful  creation  of  the  human 
mind,  though  his  own  ways  of  thinking  inclined  towards  the 
opposite  pole.  The  most  difficult  of  Hegel's  writings — Die 
Phanomenologie  dcs  Gcistes — was  the  work  which  most  attracted 
his  attention.  Then  again  he  would  return  to  old  recollections 
of  Sanskrit,  or  he  would  occupy  himself  with  Thucydides  or 
Lucian.  A  friend  dedicated  to  him  a  translation  of  Thucy- 
dides ;  '  an  attention  by  which  he  was  greatly  touched,  and 
he  remarked  sadly,  when  acknowledging  the  compliment,  that 
'  he  had  not  been  over-praised  in  life.'  He  was  not  a  regular 
student,  but,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  *  tore  the  bowels  out  of  books,' 
and  retained  a  vivid  impression  of  them  long  after  he  had 
read  them.  He  was  very  willing  to  repeat  poetry ;  once  he 
recited  to  me,  when  walking  in  Hyde  Park,  the  patriotic  Irish 
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ode,  *  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ? '  with  its  refrain,  *  But  a 
true  man,  like  you,  man,'  &c.  The  revolutionary  sentiments 
of  the  ode  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  his  admiration  of  its 
great  poetical  merit. 

Though  he  never  had  the  leisure  which  is  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  great  work,  the  character  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  mind  was  essentially  literary.  He  wrote  verses  ;  he 
took  a  great  delight  in  English  literature  ;  during  several 
years  of  his  life  he  was  working  hard  as  a  journalist,  and  from 
time  to  time  writing  in  magazines.  There  was  yet  another 
branch  of  knowledge  which  exercised  a  great  fascination  over 
him  ;  this  was  Natural  Science.  He  hardly  knew  anything  of 
it,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  the  promise  of  the  future.  It 
was  the  only  knowledge  in  the  world  which  was  both  certain 
and  also  progressive.  Of  Charles  Darwin  he  spoke  in  a  strain 
of  respect  which  he  would  not  have  employed  towards  any 
other  living  person.  Though  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  various 
learning,  he  felt  that  from  this  greater  world  of  Science  he 
had  been,  unfortunately,  shut  out ;  like  manv  of  us,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  '  in  the  pre-sciontilic  age.'  Hence 
he  was  sometimes  led  to  speak  of  his  own  subjects  in  a  manner 
which,  to  the  public,  was  puzzling  and  inconsistent.  He  was 
a  good  deal  amused  at  a  commendation  of  him  which  appeared 
in  the  IVecklij  Dispatcli.  '  At  any  rate,'  the  writer  said,  '  Bob 
Lowe  is  above  the  humbug  of  Latin  and  Greek.'  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  so  misunderstood  ;  for  at 
different  times  he  was  swayed  by  opposite  impulses ;  he  said 
what  first  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  hardly  at  all  considered 
how  the  many  aspects  of  life  and  knowledge  were  to  be  harmon- 
ised. Still  less  did  he  reflect  how  far  the  visions  of  his  j'outh 
might  coincide  with  the  maturer  wisdom  of  his  later  years. 

He  made  mistakes,  as  he  himself  confessed,  but  greater 
mistakes  than  his  are  readily  pardoned  by  the  world  to  a 
man  of  his  ability  and  force  of  character.  His  fault  as  a 
poHtician  was  his  fixedness.     He  might  have  truly  argued,  in 
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an  Ajfologia  pro  vita  sua,  *  That  on  no  important  question  luul 
he  ever  changed  his  opinions ;  he  had  only  stood  still,  whih; 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  gone  forward.'  But  this  was  also  a 
serious  political  misfortune.  His  mind  did  not  move  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  pulse  of  the  country.  He  was  not  exactly 
popular — his  tongue  was  too  sharp  for  that — and  he  did  not 
take  enough  pains  to  conciliate  public  opinion.  B'lt  there 
was  also  an  undercurrent  of  good  will  towards  him  ;  the 
people  knew  that  he  was  incorruptible,  and  wa,^  not  actuated 
by  any  motive  but  what  he  thought  to  be  the  good  of  the 
public.  He  was  never  a  hanger-on  of  great  men  ;  he  struck 
out  a  path  for  himself.  Everybody  felt  that  he  was  a  person 
who  could  not  be  ignored,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  one  of 
the  first  places  in  the  Cabinet.  The  prophecy  placed  under 
his  portrait  in  Vanity  Fair — *  A  man  whose  talents  will  make 
him  Prime  Minister  ' — was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled,  but  it 
was  not  deemed  to  be  absurd  or  unreasonable.  It  used  to  be 
a  matter  of  speculation  how  he  and  his  great  Chief  would  get 
on  together  in  the  same  Cabinet.  The  answer  is  that  they 
were  loyal  to  one  another,  and  that  they  agreed  in  many 
more  ways  than  might  at  first  sight  have  been  supposed.  Mr. 
Lowe  always  felt  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  giving 
him  a  place  in  the  Government  after  his  opposition  to  the 
Eeform  Bill.  Though  they  were  men  made  by  Nature  in 
different  moulds,  they  had  both  received  the  same  training, 
and  had  common  academical  leanings  and  interests.  There 
were  many  subjects  on  which  they  were  absolutely  at  one  ;  ;.is, 
for  example,  in  their  desire  for  Free  Trade,  for  University 
reform,  for  the  extinction  of  patronage  in  the  Public  Offices, 
for  economic  reforms,  for  an  unambitious  and  peaceful  foreign 
policy.  The  Crimean  War  nud  the  American  War  affected  the 
minds  of  both  of  them  in  the  same  manner,  and,  indeed,  exer- 
cised a  peace-making  influence  on  the  whole  country. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Lowe  was  trencliant  and  forcible,  tliougb 
somewhat  uncertain.     He  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
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able  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words  upon  an  audience ;  hence  he 
could  not  adapt  himself  to  their  varying  moods.  As  a  con- 
versationalist his  fame  stood  higher  tha.n  as  an  orator  ;  there 
was  no  one  who  was  more  sought  after,  or  who  made  a  greater 
figure  in  London  society.  First  of  all,  though  not  a  regular 
humourist,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  humour  ;  he  had  the  touch 
of  sympathy  which  '  makes  all  things  kin,'  and  he  was  never 
beaten  in  an  argument,  or  at  a  loss  for  a  re]  artee.  He  had 
the  faculty  of  finding  amusement,  and  of  helping  othrrs  to  find 
amusement,  in  trifles.  No  one  said  more  of  the  good  things 
which  make  lile  bright  and  graceful ;  they  came  out  unex- 
pectedly, and  he  was  exhilarated  by  them  himself.  Like 
Socrates  and  Dr.  Johnson,  he  thought  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  more  agreeable  than  a  '  good  talk.'  He  was  never 
dull  or  depressed  ;  he  talked  from  a  full  mind,  and  had  a 
marvellous  memory.  He  never  ap-^eared  to  fear  anyone  ; 
certainly,  as  he  said  himself,  he  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  '  clever 
young  men.'  It  was  delightful  to  wander  with  him  in  the 
country,  or  to  sit  alone  with  him.  ISomotimes  he  would  ask 
a  friend  to  come  and  take  a  walk  or  a  ride  on  the  Surrey  Hills, 
in  order  to  settle  a  matter  of  business  ;  but  the  matter  of 
business  was  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  conversation  easily 
diverged  into  more  attractive  themes,  such  as  history  or  poetry. 
Even  in  Downing  Street  literary  interests  were  not  forgotten 
in  his  conversation  with  subordinates  in  his  oftice. 

Of  all  Mr.  Lowe's  qualities,  some  of  his  friends  have  thought 
his  natural  love  of  intelligence  to  have  been  the  most  charm- 
ing and  characteristic.  He  was,  perhaps,  a  little  severe  on 
the  dull,  the  prejudiced,  or  the  commonplace ;  he  was  not  one 
of  those  who  *  suffer  fools  gladly.'  But  he  lighted  up  at  once 
when  he  met  with  a  congenial  spirit,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  welcome  anyone  who  could  give  him  valuable  information. 
A  glow  of  satisfaction  came  over  him  whenever  any  new  idea 
occurred  to  his  mind ;  he  rejoiced  at  any  fresh  discovery  in 
Science  as  if  he  himself  had  had  a  part  in  it.    In  the  language 
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of  Plato,  ho  might  be  said  to  have  been  *  a  lover,  not  of  one 
kind  of  knowledge  only,  but  of  all.'  From  youth  upward,  this 
striving  after  intelligence  had  been  his  chief  pleasure  and  solace. 
His  early  years  were  a  time  of  struggle  to  him,  for  he  had 
been  unlike  other  boys  and  young  men.  But  he  had  always 
been  sustained  by  absorbing  intellectual  interests  ;  this  was 
the  golden  thread  which  ran  through  his  life. 

The  time  came  when  that  luminous  intellect  grew  dim,  and 
that  eloquent  voice  could  only  speak  in  broken  accents.  Warned 
by  the  case  of  a  friend,  he  knew  what  was  happening  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  complain.  He  seemed  only  to  study  how 
he  could  be  more  gentle  and  considerate  to  others.  He  was 
still  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  at  the  entertainments  of  friends.  The  battle  of  life  was 
over ;  he  never  dreamed  of  returning  to  it.  Though  some- 
times only  half-awake  to  the  things  which  were  going  on 
around  him,  he  was  always  conscious  that  he  had  trer  >ures  of 
atfection  lavished  upon  him.  He  did  not  show  the  least  im- 
patience, or  utter  a  word  unworthy  of  himself.  His  friends 
could  not  think  his  lot  unhappy  when  they  saw  with  what 
dignity  and  fortitude  he  met  the  stroke  of  adversity,  and  how 
lovingly  he  was  cared  for  to  the  end. 

To  those  who  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  he 
may,  perhaps,  be  most  truly  described  as  a  man  of  genius  who 
entered  the  arena  of  politics.  He  was  not  an  idealist  or  philo- 
sopher ;  but  he  was  full  of  life  and  character,  a  lover  of  know- 
ledge and  of  human  improvement,  and  one  who  never  allowed 
personal  interests  or  party  politics  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
good  of  the  country. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.    JOAVETT. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford : 

February  11,  1893. 
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LORD   SHERBROOKE  :    A   STUDY 
By  Sir  John  Simon,  K.C.B. 

My  official  relations  with  Mr.  Lowe,  beginning  in  1859, 
rapidly  led  to  a  friendship  and  intimate  personal  association 
between  us,  which  continued  till  his  death,  thirty- three  year.s 
afterwards ;  and  as  this  not  only  caused  me  to  observe  with 
much  interest  his  public  actions  during  the  time,  but  also 
gave  me  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  he  himself  regarded 
them,  his  Biographer,  aware  of  the  circumstances,  has  invited 
me  to  supplement  my  departmental  testimony  by  contribu- 
ting what  I  can  from  this  wider  basis  towards  a  general 
appreciation  of  my  late  Chief's  character  and  career. 

The  thought  which  comes  iirst  to  me  in  the  matter  is 
to  notice  a  strange  myth  which  misrepresented  Mr.  Lowe. 
Twice  in  his  parliamentary  life  he  was  the  object  of  angry 
vituperation  :  first,  at  the  period  when  he  took  his  memorable 
part  in  defeating  Lord  Russell's  Reform  Bill  supported  by 
the  mass  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  when  the  leading  agitators 
for  that  Bill  took  so  savagely  personal  a  tone  against  him,  that 
he  described  them  as  '  denouncing  him  with  the  most  virulent 
abuse  for  the  hatred,  perhaps  the  vengeance,  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ; '  secondly,  during  the  period  of  his  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer,  when  it  happened  from  time  to  time 
that  deputations  which  had  sought  to  obtain  his  consent  to 
questionable  subsidies  from  the  public  purse,  and  had  found 
him  in  their  opinion  too  strict  a  guardian  of  its  resources, 
returned  in  anger  from  their  interviews  with  him,  and  spoke 
of  him  to  their  constituents  and  to  the  public  in  such  terms 
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an  could  only  have  been  appropriate  if  he  had  been  showing 
himself  the  miserly  and  chnrlish  fjuardian  of  some  private 
property  of  his  own.  On  the  strenpjth  of  those  two  dissemi- 
nated angers,  which  proclaimed  themselves  as  !Mr.  Lowe's 
*  unpopularity,'  there  grew  up  into  extensive  newspaper 
currency  the  particular  myth  to  which  I  have  referred.  He 
was  travestied  as  a  man  without  ordinary  human  sympathies, 
cross-grained  and  morose  and  cynical,  scowling  with  spite  at 
most  of  his  fellow  creatures,  essentially  a  kill-joy  in  all 
matters  of  popular  sentiment,  and  a  sort  of  Satan  in  the 
paradise  of  politics.  In  those  representations  of  Mr.  Lowe, 
persons  who  know  the  original  could  not  find  even  the  merit 
of  c.vicature,  for  not  a  feature  of  the  real  man  was  suggested 
in  thorn — not  even,  as  it  were,  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  or  the 
nose  of  Wellington.  The  unlikencsses  occasionally  amused 
him ;  and  many  contemporaries  will  remember  how,  when  a 
certain  doggerel  epitaph  from  last  century  was  re-animated 
to  serve  as  lampoon  against  him,  he  requited  his  revilers  by 
laughingly  trar  ^-iting  hito  epigrammatic  Latin  and  Greek 
the   different  s   in    which   the   rubbish    had    been   re- 

produced. 

Mr.  Lowe,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  and 
least  cantankerous  of  men ;  a  man  quite  exceptionally  free 
from  any  sort  of  spleen  or  malice  ;  a  man  in  whom  (as  Sydney 
Smith  wrote  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh)  the  anatomist  might 
have  failed  to  find  a  gall-bladder.  Nature  had  started  him 
with  a  strikingly  wholesome  and  happy  mental  constitution ; 
such  tliat,  with  his  vigorous  and  exertion-loving  intellect,  he 
was  exceptionally  without  contrariety  or  impatience  or  moodi- 
ness of  temper ;  and  from  first  to  last,  all  who  were  nearest 
to  him  and  knew  him  best  (I  might  almost  include  the  very 
beasts  and  birds  about  the  house)  bore  testimony  to  his 
constant  good  humour  and  cheerfulness,  and  to  the  unfailing 
amiability  and  solid  kindness  of  his  daily  life.  It  would  be 
hard  to  believe  that,   with   this  as  his  domestic  and  social 
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character,  ho  deserved  that  his  public  life  should  be  vituperated 
as  it  often  was ;  and  the  vituperati  'n  would  probably  have 
been  absent  if  they  who  started  it  had  been  better  able  to 
contest  the  arguments,  or  evade  the  questions,  with  which  he 
liad  met  them  on  the  merits  of  their  cases.  Fortunately, 
there  remains  permanent  record  of  his  conduct  and  language 
throughout  tHe  Reform  campaign  which  followed  Lord  Pul- 
merston'a  death ;  and  for  the  other  matter,  persons  who 
were  behind  the  scenes  and  are  still  living  can  bear  witness 
how  unreasonably  he  was  accused.' 

Well-marked  general  ability  and  adroitness  of  intellect, 
with  eminent  aptitude  for  quick  logical  judgment,  were 
certainly  among  the  chief  qualities  which  gave  Mr.  Lowe  his 
success  in  life  ;  and  his  powerful  common  sense  (not  to  mention 
the  learning  which  corroborated  it)  would  have  struck  anyone 
who  had  to  do  with  him  ;  but  the  influence  which  I  think  most 
befriended  him  in  his  career  was  the  extraordinary  degree  in 
which  he  had  strength  of  purpose.  Nature,  which  in  so  many 
respects  had  been  bounteous  to  Mr.  Lowe,  had,  at  one  very 
important  point,  left  him  most  sadly  behind  his  fellows ;  and, 
in  respect  of  that  one  congenital  defect,  he  was  heavily  han- 
dicapped for  the  race  of  life.  Born  an  albino,  and  severely 
aliiicted   from   birth    with  the  intolerance  of  light  and  the 

'  I  well  remember  that  at  the  Privy  Council  0*Hce,  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  who  was  Clerk  of  Council  from  nearly  the  bt  /i  minj,'  of  Jlr.  Lowe's  time, 
and  who  could  speak  almost  as  a  specialist  in  (luestions  of  courtesy,  eulogised 
to  me  of  his  own  accord  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Lowe  received  disputatious 
deputations  ;  and  probably  Sir  C.  Rivers  Wilson,  who,  while  Mr.  Lowe  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  held  otlicc  as  his  private  secretary,  could  dispel 
many  a  cloud  of  misrepresentation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lowe  received 
and  answered  there  the  many  applicants  for  public  money  whom  it  was  his 
duty  to  send  empty  away.  Among  such  applicants,  some  no  doubt  would 
have  found,  to  their  confusion,  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  an  expert  in  the  Socratio 
method  of  eliciting  truth  -the  method  by  which  the  advocates  of  weak  cases 
are  gradually  questioned  round  into  full  view  of  absurdities  involved  in  their 
own  first  pleadings  ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  method,  even  when  most 
blandly  applied,  is  peculiarly  apt  to  exasperate  those  whom  it  constrains  to 
refute  themselves  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  Athenian  Arch-questioner  him- 
self had  at  last  to  be  silenced  by  hemlock. 
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imperfections  of  vision  which  attend  albinism,  he  could  hardly 
look  open-eyt.'.  into  the  face  of  friend  or  foe,  and,  if  he  had 
been  of  weak  purpose,  might  well  have  excused  himself  from 
the  cruel  difxiculties  of  reading  and  writing.     The  fortitude 
with  which  he  accepted  his  misfortune,  the  uniform  buoyancy 
of  heart  he  mrantained  in  spite  of  it,  and  the  indomitable 
pluck  and   perseverance  with  which  he  set  himself  to  work 
against  all  such  consequences  of  it  as  he  could  hope  to  conquer, 
were  signs  of  a  very  noble  mind.     Under  surgical  threats  of 
impending  utter  blindness,  he  gained  his  early  distinction  as  a 
scholar,  and  won  ground  after  ground  in  the  subsequent  hard 
struggles  of  a  virtually  disinherited  manhood.     In  middle  life 
he  possessed  such  command  of  languages,  ancient  and  modern, 
and   such   wide  range  of  literature,  as  probably  few  of  his 
contemporaries  could  excee'l.     An  omnivorous  reader,  he  yet 
seemed  to  remember  all  but  the  refuse  of  what  he  had  read  ; 
and    the    great   philosophers,   historians   and   poets,   whose 
teachings  had  once  impressed  him  with  reverence,  remained 
always  thenceforth  as  household  gods  in  his  mer^ory.     Yet, 
year  by  year,  he  was  ever  endeavouring  to  extend  or  improve  his 
knowledge  ;  and,  till  the  time  when  his  eyesight  entirely  failed 
him,  he  gave  it  habitual  employment  in  reading  what  others 
could  not  read  to  him.     I  remember  that  soon  after  I  first 
knew  him  he  was  intent  on  Scandinavian  studies,  and  was 
reading  Icelandic  sagas  in  their  original ;  and  I  remember  us 
one  of  his  before-breakfast  industries  during  the  period  when 
he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  then  refreshed 
his  recollection  of  Hebrew  by  reading  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
twice   through.      With   all   this    reading,   however,   he   was 
strikingly  not  a  bit  of  a  bookworm.     In  talking  with  graziers, 
he  readily   let  his  talk  be  of  bullocks  ;    and  one  saw  with 
astonishment  that,  in  sArugghiig  against  his  natural  defect,  he 
had  become  no  less  strong  and  self-reliant  for  outdoor  life  than 
ready  for  works  of  scholarship  and  reflection.     The  evident 
familiarity  of  his   relation   with  horses,  and  the  absolutely 
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fearless  skill  and  tact  with  which  he  rode  and  drove,  were  as 
characteristic  of  him  as  his  love  of  Aristotle  ;  and  it  was  a 
curious  illustration  of  his  spirit  of  enterprise  in  all  self-disci- 
pline, that,  in  the  earliest  days  when  bicycling  began  to  be 
cultivated,  he  rapidly  mad  3  himself  a  thorough  master  of  the 
art,  and  was  for  some  years  a  leading  bicyclist  in  town  and 
country.  In  an  opposite  direction,  too,  desiring  to  bring  him- 
self into  touch  with  portions  of  contemporary  scientific  study, 
he,  at  intervals,  during  some  of  his  busiest  years  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  spent  what  leisure  he  could  on  endeavours  to 
master  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  the  astronomical  tele- 
scope ;  but  here  not  even  the  strength  of  his  perseverance 
could  surmount  the  obstacles  which  natiu'e  had  set  up  against 
it,  and  he  at  length  had  to  recogpise  that  his  labour  wac  in 
vain. 

The  courage  and  the  love  of  independence  which  Ya-.  Lowe 
displayed  in  struggling  so  resolutely  against  the  physical 
disadvantage  with  which  he  had  been  born,  were  qualities 
which  pervaded  his  whole  life,  and  impressed  their  strong 
mark  of  straightforwardness  on  all  his  habits  of  thought  and 
speech.  As  he  was  a  truly  sincere  thinker,  never  contenting 
himself  with  mere  words,  but  always  trying  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  his  matter  of  thought,  and  to  see  it  without  sophi- 
stries and  double  meanings,  so,  too,  his  talk  was  the  frankest 
possible  expression  of  his  thought.  His  ordhiary  conversaticm 
had  the  charm  01  that  perfect  frankness,  and  of  an  unpreten- 
tiousness  and  good  humour  equally  perfect.  If  the  occasion 
happenett  to  bring  forward  any  of  the  higher  topics  of 
scholarship  or  philosophy  or  politics,  he  of  course  would 
enter  on  them  with  special  interest,  and  what  he  said  would 
be  specially  worth  hearing ;  but  his  conversation  was  not 
under  need  of  running  at  high  level,  in  order  that  its  strong 
individuality  should  be  perceived.  At  whatever  level  it  chanced 
to  be,  it  was  the  presentment  of  a  high-minded,  clean-thinking, 
Idnd-hearted,  genial  Englishman  ;  and  equally  at  all  levels  the 
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intellectual  characteristics  of  the  man  would  shine  out — the 
rare  rapidity  and  acuteness  of  apprehension,  and  the  ever- 
ready  cheerful  lights  of  a  wit  which  had  no  malice,  and  a 
humour  which  had  no  coarseness.  Where  the  talk  was  on 
matters  of  feeling,  he  would,  as  on  other  matters,  express 
himself  with  absolute  candour;  but,  typical  Englishman  as 
he  was  by  every  influence  of  nature  and  education,  and  deeply 
under  the  self-restraints  which  philosophy  teaches,  his  heart 
was  not  on  his  *  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,'  and  he  knew  how 
to  express  his  feelings  without  gush.  In  arguing,  he  never 
tended  to  harangue,  or  to  overbear,  or  to  utter  inappropriate 
sarcasm ;  of  his  '  sarcasms,'  indeed,  I  believe  I  may  truly  say 
(as  Lord  Orrery  said  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot's)  that  they  were  never 
more  than  *  satirical  strokes  of  good-nature  ' ;  but,  master  as 
lie  was  of  those  short  cuts  of  argument  which  are  found  in 
ways  of  joke  and  irony,  he  could  easily,  in  case  of  need,  prick 
the  pompous  wind-bags  of  self-conceit  with  a  word  or  two  of 
pointed  question  or  quotation. 

As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  of  course  hampered,  though 
innneasurably  far  from  being  subdued,  by  his  defect  of  eye- 
sight ;  on  the  one  hand,  that,  never  really  seeing  the  audience 
he  addressed,  he  was  disadvantaged  as  to  following  their 
movements  of  mind  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  refer  to  notes  or  printed  matter  as  he 
spoke.  His  public  speaking  was  as  unaffected  as  his  private 
talk  ;  lucid  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  in  whatsoever  it  had 
to  expound  or  argue,  but  with  singularly  little  care  for 
oratoi'ical  display.  He  abhorred,  as  of  false  pretension  to  the 
l)raise  of  eloquence,  all  such  digressive  flourishes  of  speech, 
all  such  irrelevant  garlands  and  festoons  of  decoration,  as 
represent  no  strength  of  movement  towards  the  speaker's 
logical  aim ;  and  he  no  doubt  had  his  standards  of  eloquence 
in  those  grand  Attic  examples  in  which  exposition  and  argu- 
ment keep  unbroken  course,  though  revealing  from  time  to 
time,  by  more  impassioned  tones,  that  logic  and  feeling  are> 
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as  it  were,  one  blended  current  in  the  speaker's  mind.  Until 
the  Reform  Bill  crisis  of  1865-7,  the  House  of  Commons 
perhaps  hardly  knew  how  great  were  Mr.  Lowe's  resources 
as  a  controversial  speaker ;  but  in  the  speeches  which  he 
then  delivered  with  signal  success,  it  found  masterpieces  of 
which  it  could  well  be  proud.  Their  sustained  logic  rose 
again  and  again  into  eloquence,  which  was  all  the  stronger 
for  its  dignified  self-restraint ;  and  they  abounded  with 
brilliant  illustrations  of  the  penetrating  quality  which  is  given 
to  argument  when  wit  and  humour  help  to  fashion  it. 

Mr.  Lowe's  political  career  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  of 
genuine  political  earnestness.  Temperament  and  education 
had  made  him  strongly  self-reliant  and  fearless,  essentially 
and  immensely  superior  to  all  ways  of  pettiness  and  pretence, 
and  sure  to  be  of  broad  independent  judgment  in  every 
matter  where  he  should  have  to  judge.  His  nature  was  to  be 
a  man  of  work,  and  his  taking  to  politics  was  in  that  spirit. 
To  his  mind,  the  practice  of  politics  need'd  as  truly  to  rest 
on  scientific  principles  as  ihe  practice  of  surgery  or  the  prac- 
tice of  engineering ;  and  the  studies  from  which  politics 
derive  their  scientific  principles  had  been  chief  among  the 
studies  of  his  life.  The  House  of  Commons  attracted  him, 
not  as  the  dilettante's  '  best  club  in  London,'  nor  as  a  vantage- 
ground  from  which  to  forward  himself  in  exterior  interests, 
but  emphatically  as  the  field  of  duty  for  which  he  had  best 
qualified  himself,  and  in  which  he  would  most  rejoice  to  take 
part.  As  member  of  Parliament,  he  would  l)e  ready  to  accept 
office,  if  office  on  conditions  he  approved  were  tendered  him  ; 
but  he  would  never  let  his  scale  of  living  depend  on  the  con- 
tingency of  emoluments  of  office ; '  nor  would  ever  accept  or 
retain  office  under  conditions  at  all  confiicting  with  self- 
respect  ;  and,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  he  would  give 
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'  He  told  me,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  he  had  never,  at  any  time  of 
being  in  oflice,  used  any  part  of  his  oflicial  salary  as  income  for  his  annual 
expenditure. 
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to  the  duties  of  his  membership  the  very  best  work  of  which 
he  was  capable.  On  that  footing  he  served  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  some  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  in  office  in 
different  capacities  for  about  sixteen  of  them.  Always,  whether 
Minister  or  not  Minister,  he  was  conspicuously  a  worker  among 
the  workers. 

Of  services  rendered  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Lowe  as  holder 
of  office  in  other  branches  of  government  than  that  in  which 
I  worked  with  him,  I  cannot  speak  with  departmental  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  do  not  attempt  to  speak  in  detail.  It  is 
only  for  me  to  note  that  both  in  the  years  in  which  he  was 
parliamentary  joint  secretary  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Control, 
and  in  the  years  in  which  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  very  important  reforms  and  extensions  of  law  in 
those  two  iDrovinces  of  government  were  advocated  by  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  period  of  his  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  signalised 
itself  as  an  era  of  radical  revision  and  reconstruction  in  the 
administrative  system  of  the  department.'  During  Mr.  Lowe's 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  his  views  on  current  ques- 
tions of  national  finance  were,  of  course,  presented  in  his 
successive  budget  speeches ;  with  which  may  be  classed  the 
important  speech  which  he  made  in  debate,  June  2,  1871, 
insisting  on  the  ijlaims  of  national  duty  in  relation  to  the 
repayment  of  national  debt,  and  strongly  dissenting  from  pro- 
posals to  subordinate  that  duty  to  the  object  of  largely  reduc- 
ing indirect  taxation.  liegarding  the  strictness  with  which, 
while  at  the  Exchequer,  he  watched  against  the  various  forms 
of  undue  expenditure  from  the  public  purse — a  strictness  by 
which  (as  before  stated)  he  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  a  class  of 

'  Mr.  Lowe,  when  he  Imd  retired  from  ollice  as  Vice-President  of  tlie 
Education  Committee,  did  not  cease  to  interest  himself  in  educational  questions 
concerning  the  public,  but,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  take  an  active  and 
influential  part  in  discussing  them ;  as  particularly  in  the  years  18(17-8,  witli 
reference  to  questions  of  middle-class  education,  and  to  the  effect  of  wcholustic 
endowments.  See  his  educational  addresses  delivered  at  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool, 
and  his  pamphlet  on  '  Endowment  or  Free  Trade  in  Middle  Class  Education.' 
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personal  malcontents  against  himself,  it  is  essential  to  observe 
that  the  vigilance  he  exercised  was  but  an  honest  fulfilment  of 
one  of  the  loudest  and  most  constant  professions  of  Liberal 
policy;  and  that,  when  he  pronounced  against  particular 
claims  for  subvention  from  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  he  did  so 
on  definite  principles,  which  he  was  always  quite  ready  to 
explain.  Notably,  he  was  careful  not  to  subsidise  with  public 
money  any  commercial  undertaking  which  he  thought  should 
depend  for  its  success  oi  ordinary  private  competition  ;  and  in 
cases  where  there  was  question  of  promoting  non-commercial 
interests  in  science,  or  literature,  or  fine  art,  he  was  averse 
from  bestowing  public  money  if  he  believed  the  applicants 
could  more  fitly  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  private  patronage.' 
It  deserves  notice  that,  while  he  was  strict  towards  the  world 
at  large  in  his  solicitude  for  the  tax-payers'  just  interests,  he 
was  more  than  strict  towards  himself  in  the  same  matter  : 
that,  for  instance,  he  saved  the  public  considerable  cost  by 
waiving  his  right  to  the  official  residence  in  Downing  Street 
during  the  years  in  which  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
and  that  subsequently,  when  he  was  offered  an  ex-Minister's 
life-pension  of  2,000L  a  year,  he  would  not  avail  himself  of 
the  oft'er. 

Mr.  Lowe's  relation  to  the  distinctions  of  party  in  Parha- 
ment,  and  his  view  of  the  political  principles  involved  in  that 
relation,  were  substantially  um'ianged  throughout  his  career. 
In  a  party  speech  made  to  his  Kidderminster  constituents  in 
December  1858,  he  discussed  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Eeform  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  as  that  subsequently  shown 
by  him  in  the  parliamentary  debates  of  1865-7  ;  and  the 
language  he  then  used  on  the  subject  of  his  party  relations 
was  as  explicit  as  could  be  :  '  Ever  since  I  could   understand 

'  A  good  illustration  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  ref!;ar(lcd  cases  of  the  latter 
sort  is  to  be  found  in  his  answer  to  an  appeal  addressed  to  him  by  Earl 
Stanhope  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  a  grant  of  public  money 
should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  examining  tlie  tumuli  abou^  Troy.  Sec  vol. 
ii.,  p.  375, 
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anything,  I  have  been  a  thoroughgoing  Liberal.  I  have 
suffered  in  different  ways  for  my  opinions  when  they  were  not 
quite  so  popular  as  they  are  now.  .  .  .  The  times  have  come 
to  me  instead  of  my  being  compelled  to  go  to  the  times.'  It 
was  as  Liberal  member  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  his  membershii);  it 
was  as  Liberal  member-  that,  during  sixteen  of  those  years,  he 
held  office  under  the  successive  premierships  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  all  the  most  important  legal  and  adminis- 
trative reforms  of  his  time,  as  especially  to  those  of  the 
departments  in  which  he  held  office,  is  evidence  enough,  if 
evidence  be  wan-, ad,  that  his  liberalism  was  as  'thorough- 
going '  as  he  professed.  He,  in  truth,  was  a  Liberal  of 
Liberals ;  and  it  was  distinctively  from  that  basis,  and  with- 
out any  touch  of  paradox,  that  he  declined  to  promote  the 
democratisation  of  his  country.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
arguments  which  were  used  in  support  of  the  Franchise  Bills 
of  1865-6  were  not  limitable  to  the  proposals  of  those  par- 
ticular Bills,  but  could  be  construed  as  favouring  proposals 
indefinitely  larger  ;  he  urged  that  the  principles  fully  applied 
would  convert  the  political  constitution  of  England  into  a 
tyranny  of  mere  numbers — a  tyranny,  wherein  of  necessity 
the  largely  predominant  influence  would  be  that  of  the  less 
educated  classes  ;  and  he  insisted  that  to  accept  such  princi- 
ples would  be  a  revolt  from  the  traditions  of  the  liberal  party, 
would  endanger  the  best  fruits  which  the  liberalism  of  past 
times  had  won  for  the  civilisation  and  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  would  tend  to  make  future  liberal  government  impossible. 
*  Because  I  am  a  Liberal,  and  know  that  by  pure  and  clear 
intelligence  alone  can  the  cause  of  true  progress  be  promoted, 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  with  which  the  country 
can  be  threatened  a  proposal  to  subvert  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  to  transfer  power  from  the  hands  of  property  and 
intelligence  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  wliole 
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life  is  necessarily  occupied  in  daily  struggles  for  existence.' 
(Speech,  H.  C,  May  3,  1865.) 

The  rightness  of  Mr.  Lowe's  contention,  that  the  arguments 
used  in  favour  of  the  Bills  of  1865-6  might  readily  be  pressed 
to  an  indefinitely  wider  extent  in  favour  of  democracy,  was 
afterwards  amply  demonstrated  by  the  legislation  of  1867 -S 
and  1884-5.  Whether  he  was  equally  right  in  predicting  that 
such  legislation  would  be  of  fatal  effect  on  the  interests  of  good 
government  in  England,  will  be  for  future  history  to  declare. 
Meanwhile,  however,  as  regards  the  spirit  of  the  prediction,  be 
it  remembered  that  the  opinions  he  expressed  against  the 
hasty  acceptance  of  democracy  for  England  were  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  mind  deeply  versed  in  political  science  and  familiar 
with  political  administration.'  Unpossessed,  too,  by  any  sort 
of  class  prejudice  or  class  interest,  and  individually  not  at  all 
a  man  to  regard  with  indifference  the  fortunes  of  classes  less 
educated  or  less  well-circumstanced  than  his  own,  Mr.  Lowe 
had  always  accepted,  as  his  first  principle  in  politics,  that 
different  forms  of  government  deserve  praise  or  dispraise  in 
proportion  as  they  tend,  or  do  not  tend,  to  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number ;  but,  with  regard  to  democracy  for 
England,  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  rule  hy  the 
greater  number  would  conduce  to  good  for  the  greater  number, 
or  even  that  the  less  educated  classes  as  rulers  could  promote 
their  own  welfare  as  successfully  as  other  classes  had  till  then 
promoted  it. 

In  the  ordinary  warfare  of  party  politics,  apparently  Mr. 

'  Part  of  Mr.  Lowe's  (lualitication  for  excelling  in  the  debates  of  1805-0 
consisted  in  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  democratic  constitutions 
in  the  British  Colonics  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Between  the  time 
when  he  gave  up  his  Oxford  tutorship  and  the  time  when  he  first  became  a 
member  ".  our  House  of  Commons,  he  had  spent  eight  years  in  New  South  Wales, 
practising  as  barrister  in  Sydney,  and  taking  a  very  active  and  influential  part 
in  the  local  politics.  The  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  Australian 
colonics,  which  took  place  shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  had  been  a  con- 
stitutional experiment  inmiensely  interesting  to  him  as  an  ex-colonist  with  mucli 
local  knowledge,  and  in  connection  with  this  interest  he  had  become  an 
habitual  close  observer  ot  the  workings  of  democracy  in  general. 
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Lowe  (lid  not  f^ivo  his  opponents  much  opportunity  for  scoring 
success  against  him.  On  the  occasion,  in  18(54,  when  a  hostile 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  carried  in  spite  of  statements 
he  had  made,  decided  him  to  resign  his  Vice-Presidency  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  at  his  instance,  obtained  from  the  House  that  the  accu- 
8ati>">n  implied  in  the  vote  should  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee for  inquiry ;  and  as  the  report  of  this  committee 
convinced  the  House  that  its  former  vote  had  been  unjust,  the 
vote  was  at  once  rescinded.  In  extra-parliamentary  speeches 
hicidental  to  the  mere  skirmishing  of  parties,  Mr.  Lowe's  out- 
spokenness was  always  a  fair  challenge  to  those  who  difffired 
from  him  ;  for  on  such  occasions  (which  perhaps  reminded  him 
of  old  Winchester  times)  he  would  dash  into  the  fray,  hitting 
right  and  left,  with  an  evidently  youthful  zest  for  the  exercise, 
and  a  perhaps  too  youthful  indifference  to  the  blows  which 
might  be  aimed  at  him  in  return  ;  but  even  on  these  occasions 
ho  spoke  with  such  reserves  of  real  strength  that  he  had  little 
reason  to  fear  reprisals ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  one 
occasion  over  arose  on  which  the  challenge  by  him  was  taken 
up  to  his  disadvantage.' 

In  the  course  of  the  general  election  of  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
wishing  to  turn  into  ridicule  before  one  of  his  Buckinghamshire 
audiences  the  opponent  who  of  late  years  had  been  specially  a 
thorn  in  his  side  in  the  House  of  Commons,  jeeringly  described 


'  The  one  occasion  alluded  to  was  in  the  summer  of  1876,  when  Mr.  Lowe, 
referring  at  an  election  meeting  at  lietford  to  the  history  (as  he  supposed)  of 
the  lloyal  Titles  Bill  then  before  Parliament,  undoubtedly  made  a  slip ;  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  having  spoken  with  wrong  information  on  a 
subject  on  which  he  had  better  not  have  spoken  at  all ;  and  giving  to  the  leader 
of  the  opposite  camp  a  chance  he  could  (|uickly  turn  to  account  in  the  House  (if 
Commons.  The  opportunity  was  used  to  the  utmost,  but  with  no  more  than 
momentary  effect  against  Mr.  Lowe ;  for  he,  with  characteristic  candour,  not 
uttering  a  word  of  comment  on  the  party  tactics  which  had  been  ved  against 
him,  and  not  attempting  by  a  word  to  minimise  or  exjilain  away  the  hmguage  he 
was  reported  to  have  used,  frankly  confessed  fault  in  the  matter,  and  expressed 
regret  for  it  in  terms  so  entirely  proper  and  sullicient  that  the  incident  was  at 
once  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
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Mr.  Lowe  as  a  man  so  unlikely  to  be  the  elect  of  any  popular 
constituency  that,  except  for  the  franchise  given  in  1HG7  to 
the  University  of  London,  he  probably  would  have  been  with- 
out a  seat  hi  Parliament.     It  perhaps  did  not  occur  to  ^Ir. 
Disraeli  that  his  remark  implied  any  disparagement  of  the 
constitution  he  had  himself  provided  for  Parliament ;  but  it 
may  be  conceded  him  that  the  taunt  had  in  it  just  enough  of 
a  certain  sort  of  verisimilitude  to  make  it  effective  for  its  pur- 
])Ose.     Li  relation  to  democratic  constituencies  of  ignoble  type, 
Mr.  Lowe,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  his  merits,  might  often  have 
made  but  a  poor  show  at  the  poll ;  for  he  woidd  not  have  eaten 
dirt  in  order  to  succeed,  would  not  have  been  the  puppet  of 
wire-pullers,  would  not  have  bribed  or  flattered  or  lied,  would 
not  have  prDmised  each  individual  voter  to  rejoice  him  with 
the  moon  of  his  desire,  would  not  have  debased  his  own  better 
knowledge  and  better  conscience  by  doing  homage  to  sectarian 
spites,  or  by  compromising  with  the  exactions  of  ignorance 
and  greed.     Certainly  he  would  rather  have  swejit  the  pave- 
ments at  Whitehall  than  have  entered  Parliament  on  conditions 
like  tb^se.     Further,  too,  we  can  freely  admit  that  Mr.  Lowe, 
like  o.her  men,  would  probauly  sometimes  more  or  less  have 
shown  (as  the  French  express  it)  Ics  dcfunts  de  ses  qiialitfs. 
Hating  humbug  as  he  did,  and  personally  indisposed  to  senti- 
mental platitudes  of  speech,  he  perhaps  would  not  always  have 
taken  sufficient  care  that,  when  he  had  to  express  unpleasant 
truths,  he  tempered  them  with  as  mucli  oil  or  sugar  as  pos- 
sible ;  nor  perhaps,  with  his  strict  standards  of  political  scienco, 
would  he  always  have  sufficiently  recognised,  or  seemed  to 
recognise,  that  sentiment,  as  well  as  science,  is  a  power  in 
politics.      Defaults  in  such   resi)ects   might   no  doubt  have 
counted  somewhat  against  him  with  average  constituencies  ; 
but  even  among  average  constituencies,  and  still  more  among 
constituencies  of  markedly  high  type,  Mr.  Lowe's  great  quali- 
ties could  never  have  failed  to  find  appreciation.     It  would  be 
a  superfluous  tribute  to  his  memory  to  follow  further  that  line 
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of  thought ;  but,  for  the  future  of  England,  be  it  ardently 
hoped  that  courage  and  integrity  like  Iuh  will  ever,  more  and 
more,  be  valued  by  the  people.  Democracies,  equally  with 
princes,  are  apt  to  have  their  weaknesses  turned  to  account 
by  the  parasites  who  pretend  to  serve  them ;  and  a  wise  de- 
mocracy will  not  choose  its  representatives  from  among  men 
who  are  mere  sycophants  of  the  multitude.  Whether  the 
welfare  and  the  long  descended  honour  of  England  shall  be  in 
the  future  what  they  have  been  in  the  past,  will  mainly  depend 
on  the  rightness  of  popular  judgment  as  to  the  merits  which 
<iualify  for  statesmanship.  Surely  it  will  be  essential  that 
one  who  pretends  to  represent  the  people  nhall  not  only  be 
the  possessor  of  ripe  knowledge,  but  shall  feel,  and  shall  bravely 
fullil,  the  moral  responsibilities  which  knowledge  imposes  ; 
that  he  shall,  at  all  hazards,  be  loyal  to  what  ho  knows  ;  that 
no  ambition  for  applause  shall  make  him  the  false  prophesicr 
of  pleasant  things  ;  that  no  popular  craze  or  outcry,  no  eivium 
ardov  imiva  jnhciitium,  shall  daunt  him  from  his  allegiance  to 
truth ;  that  in  the  spirit  which  distinguished  Mr.  Lowe's 
Kidderminster  speeches,  the  spirit  in  which  Edmund  Burke 
had  been  wont  to  address  the  Bristol  electors,  he  shall  frankly 
and  fearlessly  speak  out  his  best  counsels  on  all  which  is  of 
public  concern,  and  shall  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  aid  his  con- 
stituents to  judge  with  understanding  between  right  and  wrong. 
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It  has  been  thuuglit  well  that  one  of  Lord  Slierbrooko's  own  family 
sliould  add  a  few  words  to  these  memoirs,  and  the  pleasurable  duty 
)ui3  devolved  upon  the  niece  who  specially  loved  him,  and  in  whom, 
perhaps,  he  took  the  greater  interest  as  being  the  successor  in  Not- 
tinghamshire of  *  Byron's  Mary,'  the  ilrs.  Musters  of  his  boyhood. 

Looking  back  upon  many  a  long  summer's  day  and  winter  even- 
ing of  never-ending  talk  and  discussion,  one  feels  how  impossible  it 
is  to  depict  the  vivid  personality,  the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  inex- 
tinguishable gaiety,  that  made  my  uncle  Robert  so  charming  a 
companion. 

He  and  my  father,  his  elder  by  iiftcen  months,  were,  perhaps, 
seen  at  their  best  together.  Doth  ardent  lovers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
they  delighted  in  repeating  their  favourite  passages,  and  recalling 
the  days  when  they  read  the  early  novels  all  night,  because  in  tho 
daytime  the  elders  were  occupied  with  them,  to  their  exclusion. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  these  two  brothers,  though  opposed 
in  their  religious  and  political  views— the  younger  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  elder  a  simple  S(piire  devoted  to  country  sports  and 
pursuits — talking  and  writing  to  each  other  without  a  shadow  of 
restraint  or  jealousy. 

'  Robin,'  as  my  father  called  him,  belonged  to  a  discriminating, 
if  not  a  criticising,  family,  and  ho  often  said  laughingly  of  himself 
that  he  was  '  nothing  if  not  critical.' 

But  how  amusing,  how  suggestive  were  his  trenchant  remarks  I 
Every  topic  called  forth  something  worth  remembering,  and  every 
chord  was  responsive. 

Even  in  conversing  with  a  child  he  was  spontaneous,  natural, 
unstilted,  and  had  the  faculty,  so  fascinating  to  the  youthful,  of 
talking  to  them  as  equals,  discussing  the  books  they  read,  and 
forming  their  tastes  by  giving  reasons  for  his  own  likings  and  dis- 
likings,  and  eliciting  their  own. 

One  felt  instinctively  that  he  was  a  Protestant  in  everything. 
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He  was  always  on  the  side  of  private  jii(l<,'ment  against  authority, 
of  freedom  against  tyranny  and  bigotry,  of  the  right  of  the  young 
to  form  an  opinion  and  carry  out  a  [)lan.  He  did  not  consider  that 
Age  necessarily  iini)lied  Wisdom,  and  all  this  made  him  very 
attractive  to  fledgelings  just  beginning  to  try  their  wings.  My 
uncle's  manner,  too,  was  very  caressing,  and  his  smile  particularly 
sweet  to  those  he  was  fond  of. 

His  wag  a  many-sided  intellect,  and  nothing  came  amiss  to  it — 
poetry,  politics,  history,  science,  art,  drama,  human  and  animal 
nature ;  but  I  think  the  fairy  godmother  who  presided  at  his  birth 
was  she  of  whom  Macaulay  wrote,  and  that  the  *  love  of  his  life ' 
was  poetry.  He  '  lisped  in  numbers,'  and  the  incidents  of  every 
day  reminded  him  of  some  line  stored  up  in  that  marvellous 
memory,  teeming  with  apt  quotations  and  out-of-the-way  know- 
ledge. 

His  taste  in  poetry,  though  fastidious,  was  comprehensive.  All 
that  was  direct,  that  was  stirring,  that  was  finely  felt,  that  was 
poetically  expressed,  pleased  him,  from  Scott  and  13yron  to  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Swinburne.     The  latter's  lines — 

Before  the  beginninj?  of  years  there  came  to  the  making  of  man : 
Time,  with  a  gift  of  tears ;  grief,  with  a  <,'lass  that  ran, 

he  used  to  repeat  with  pleasure,  and  great  favourites  of  his  were 
the  Irish  verses  beginning — 

Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-eight, 
Who  trriiibles  at  the  name  ? 
Wlien  cowards  mock  the  i)atriot's  fate, 
Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  ? 
He's  half  a  knave  or  all  a  slave 
Who  mocks  his  country  thus  ; 
But  a  triU'  man,  like  yon,  man, 
Will  drink  his  glass  with  us. 

These  my  uncle  would  repeat  with  a  vcvue  worthy  of  a  Fenian; 
but  his  admiration  was  purely  literary,  a  id  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Home  Kule  aspirations. 

Indeed,  I  well  remember  tluit  in  IhHo,  when  a  prominent  Irish 
official,  now  dead,  told  me  that  ho  expected  to  see  a  Parliament  in 
J)ul)lin  before  three  years  were  over,  1  asked  my  uncle  what  he 
thought  of  the  idea.  He  merely  answered,  contemptuously,  that  no 
responsible  Minister  dare  suggest  such  a  thing. 

Though  ready  to  be  anuised  wherever  he  might  be,  the  society 
that  was  most  congenial  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  that  of 
cultivated  and  high-bred  ladi(>s.  lie  liked  their  quick  perceptioi', 
and  always  said  that  they  could  appreciate  the  fine  nuances  ol 
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thou<,'bt  and  expression  more  readily  than  men.  His  mannoT, 
accor(linf,dy,  to  women  was  cliarnnn«,',  chivalrous,  and  f^'entlo,  with- 
out a  touch  of  patrona<,'e  or  tlattery.  From  his  earliest  days  he  \iad 
had  the  advantage  of  associating  with  nnusiially  able  and  well-read 
women,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  treat  them  as  other  than 
intellectual  equals. 

Lovo-stories  always  interested  him  profoundly,  in  fiction  as  in 
real  life.  The  Bride  of  Lanivieniinor  and  St.  Jioiuni's  Well  were, 
perhaps,  his  favourites  among  the  '  W  uverley  Novels,'  and  he 
admired  GerJ'aiit  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  l'')ench  roman  (Vdinour. 
]My  iniclo  has  been  called  cynical,  but  a  more  faithful  believer  in 
true  love  never  penned  a  sonnet  or  treasured  a  lock  of  hair. 

Matthew  Arnold's  poem,  Tristan  and  heiUt,  pleased  him  nnich, 
especially  the  dialogue  between  the  Queen  and  the  dying  ivnight 
beginning— 

Ah !  harsh  Hatterer,  let  alone  my  beauty  ; 
I,  like  thee,  have  left  my  youth  afar. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  fittest  place  for  my  uncle's  own  unpub- 
lished verses,  which  he  gave  me  about  the  year  18U0,  and  which,  J 
venture  to  think,  could  only  have  come  from  a  heart  full  of  tender 
and  refined  feeling. 

You  are  my  friend  no  more.     'Tis  even  so. 

^Vhy  shoiild  I  cling  to  shadows,  why  deceive 
My  heart  by  doubting  what  too  well  1  know, 

Or,  unbelieving,  struggle  to  believe  ? 

The  keen  and  searching  anguish  that  I  feel. 
The  grief,  the  disappoir.tuient,  the  distress — 

These  are  realities,  like  lire  or  steel. 

The  rest  is  silence,  nothing,  nothingness. 

And  yet  not  thus,  not  wholly  thus  should  end, 
Without  a  word  the  crushing  change  to  tell, 

The  kindly  intercom'se  ''twixt  friend  and  friend,' 
The  gentle  memories  treasured  all  too  well. 

I  blame  not  that  a  few  short  months  have  torn 
The  fragile  thread  that  linked  us  for  a  day  ; 

But  not  in  recklessness,  but  not  in  scorn, 
Should  even  such  as  I  be  cast  away. 

Too  much  I  have  misread  you ;  wit  and  youth 
And  beauty  touch,  but  tame  not,  heart  like  mine. 

But  oh  !  if  kindness,  nobleness,  and  truth 

Were  ever  stamped  on  human  brow,  'tis  thine. 
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Yoii  are  m.v  friend  no  lonfTor.     Ho  it  so. 

I  cannot  cliiinj,'o  so  I't^litly.     What  I  f^ave 
Is  mine  no  more,  to  tali,  or  to  bestow; 

My  heart  shall  be  ni.v  w  ron<?c(l  allections'  grave. 

Anil  oh !  if  over  better  thoughts  indine 

To  scok  the  synipntliies  which  now  yon  spurn, 
The  grave  shall  open,  and  the  dead  shall  rise, 
And,  true  and  constant,  shall  yonr  friend  return. 

11.  L. 
Oil  for  one  Hour  of  Thee  ! 

Oh  for  one  hour  of  thee  !  one  lujur,  to  trace 
Wit,  fancy,  feeling,  niiintiing  in  thy  face. 
Stirred  l)y  each  ihouglit  us  ocean  by  the  wind — 
The  noble  image  of  a  noble  mind. 
To  drink  those  tones  so  li(]uid,  pure,  and  soft, 
Heard  all  too  seldom,  and  recalled  too  oft, 
And  as  the  spell  o'ereomes  me  more  and  more. 
To  love,  fear,  reverence,  idolise,  adore. 

R.  L. 

]\ry  uncle  was  fond  of  choosing'  illuslnitivo  poetry  for  pictureg 
and  photographs,  and  lilt  upon  some  (piotationo  that  wen^  very  hapjiy. 
Sitting  by  Mrs.  ( loodali,  the  wife  of  tlie  painter,  one  day  at  dinner,  she 
(leserihed  (ioodiill's  just-finislu'd  picture,  '  (lordon's  Last  Message,' 
representing  a  tired  camel  and  rider,  vultures  luivering  above  the 
bones  of  dead  horses,  and  creeping  things  just  visible  on  the  desei't 
sand,  the  first  streak  of  daylight  on  the  far  hori/on.  Mrs.  Goodall 
asked  Lord  Sberbrooke  for  a  legend  lo  place  under  tl  e  picture,  and 
he  at  once  suggested  : — 

Yes,  grief  will  have  way.  but  the  fast-falling  tear 
Sliould  be  mingled  witli  deep  execiation  on  those 
Who  could  bask  in  that  wari'ior's  midday  career. 
And  leave  him  thus  lonely  and  dark  at  its  close. 

The  Icelandic  and  Norsk  Sagas  interested  my  uncle  extremely, 
from  the  time  tiiat  bo  learnt  Icelandic  as  a  young  man  ;  and  when 
Dasent's  transbition  of  iinnit  Kjul  appeari'd  about  ]H();{,  Lord 
SberbrooivC  wrote  to  nu'  as  follows,  after  reviewing  the  book  in  the 
TiiiK's.  'I  (piite  agree  with  you  that  there  is  something  v(;ry  poetic 
mNjal.  itisnu)re  likellonier  than  anything  else.  The  Icelanders 
consider  Skarpbedinn  the  true  iy])e  of  Icelandic  hondi  or  U,r\A- 
owner,  just  as  Iln-ppr  is  of  the  lower  caste.  Tlieicis  a  grand  unity 
of  action  throughout,  so  ditl'erent  from  the  desultory  writing  of 
Pulci,  Boyardo,  and  Ariosto.  1  don't  think  tbere  is  any  translation 
of  Munch,  but  Danish  is  very  easy  indeed  ;  I  taught  it  myself  with- 
out tbe  least  trouble.' 
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This  last  remark  vomindg  me  that  my  uncle's  weak  point  through 
life  was  his  inahility  to  realise  that  what  was  play  to  him  was  hard 
work  to  other  people.  As  Helps  says,  '  How  wise  the  clever  men 
would  he  if  they  could  understand  the  stupid  ; '  and  that  was  a 
wisdom  he  never  acquired.  Himself  an  intellectual  giant,  he  did 
not,  as  one  of  his  friends  has  said,  '  sutler  fools  jj;ladly,'  and  conse- 
quently made  enemies  of  those  who  saw  that  he  despised  what  he 
thought  their  want  of  application. 

Of  Lord  Macaulay,  a  kindred  spirit,  he  wrote  in  1H7() :  — 

*  I  think  jMacaulay  was  much  to  he  admired  in  this,  that  he 
mainly  read  originals,  and  read  them  through,  instead  of  wasting 
time  on  secondhand  and  inferior  works.  You  cannot  do  hetter  than 
read  good  translations.  Jowett  has  translated  'J'ltiicjjdidcs  very  well, 
I  think,  and  1  suppose  will  soon  bring  it  out.  (Icorgt!  Trevelyan  is 
clever,  and  would  he  cleverer  if  he  was  not  so  dctermintid  to  lie 
exactly  like  T-Iacaulay.  I  think  the  hook,  on  the  whole,  does  him 
credit '  (the  Li/i'  of  Lord  M  (Cduhi/j). 

It  had  ;ilways  seemed  to  me  im])ossible  for  my  uncle  to  do  him- 
self justic(>  as  a  statesu'sn  holding  ollice,  because  of  the  want  of 
eyesight,  which,  he  tells  us,  pn'vented  him  from  judging  nu^n's 
countenances,  and  therefore  their  charactei's.  Oiu'  of  my  many 
suggestions  that  he  should  turn  his  attention  to  writing,  rather  than 
to  practical  i)()litics,  met  with  the  following  rt'i)ly  al)out  this  time  :  - 

'  I  don't  think  Natun>  has  (lualilied  me  I'ithcr  for  a  literary  or 
Pailiamentary  career,  or,  indeed,  for  any  career  at  all.  All  my 
faculties  drive  me  in  a  direction  ri'tpiiiing  sight.  1  am  no  dreamer, 
and  cannot  be  the  thorough  man  of  Motion  for  wliich  Nature  meant 
me.  Macaulay  was  not  nuide  for  politics,  and  L  was  not  made  fur 
literature.' 

This  was  written  in  a  moment  of  discouragenu'nt,  and  I  hoped 
that  he  would  reconsider  the  matter,  and  in  IHHO  I  urged  him, 
instead  of  going  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  retiii!  from  public  life, 
in  the  liope  that  lie  would  transbite  tiie  Sagas,  oih'  of  which  lu;  had 
already  renden>d  into  English  verse,  iiiid  so  leiive  an  imperishable 
addition  to  the  fanu'  he  had  won  by  his  speeelies  on  '  iveform.' 

It  was  not  to  be,  however.  The  old  war  li()rs(>  ciires  not  to  leave 
the  ranks,  and  my  uncle  employed  himself  on  the  connnittec  work 
of  the  lJ|)per  House,  and  in  prei)ariiig  tiu;  Employers'  Liability 
Bill,  in  which  he  took  great  interest.  As  long  ;is  bis  old  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  lived,  they  sat  together,  and  the  DidvO  k(!pt  him 
instructed  as  to  who  was  speaking,  and  almost  to  tlu*  end  of  my 
uncle's  lu'e  he  enjoyed  listening  to  a  good  s|)eech  from  the  Peern' 
Gallery. 

As  a  trustee  of  the  Jh-itish  Museum  ho  took  great  interest  in 
Sir  Charles  Newton's  researches  iji  Asia  ]\linor,  and  loved  to  look 
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again  and  again  p,t  the  Greek  statues  and  friezes,  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  for  art  which  was  \ory  wonderful  and  acute.  How  he 
acquired  such  taste  without  eyesiglit  and  without  special  training 
seems  inexplicable. 

Though  no  great  theatre-goer,  my  uncle  liked  a  good  play,  and 
I  remember  going  with  him  twice  to  .  eo  Feclitor  in  IfiDiilat.  His 
r.'ndering  of  the  part  pleased  him,  and  he  admired  the  way  in  which 
he  spoke  the  line?,  with  a  slight  foreign  accent : — 

Tlie  Time  is  out  of  joint;  O  curscMl  spite 
That  over  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  depreciated  the 
classical  education  to  which  he  owed  so  much  ;  but  what  he  really 
felt  was  liis  own  want  of  physical  and  scientilic  knowledge,  with 
which  to  begin  the  world,  and  he  deplored  the  time  spent  in  his 
day  in  polishing  verses,  to  the  exclusion  of  English  literature  and 
modern  languages,  Wlien  he  was  between  seven'  md  eighty  ho 
read  ^T^aclii/lns  in  the  original  (Ireek,  and  after  the  ad  days  came 
wlien  he  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  characters,  ho  never  tired 
of  hearing  Homer  read  aloud. 

He  was  almost  as  fond  of  Scotch  melodies  as  his  favourite 
Scott,  and  knew  a  number  of  them  by  heart.  !Music  was  a  great 
resource  to  him  in  his  blindness,  and  he  reminded  his  aunt,  j\Iiss 
Pyndar  (who  outlives  him  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven),  a  few  months 
before  his  deatli,  of  the  words  of  an  old  song  he  had  learnt  as  a 
child  on  her  knee. 

A  great  lovi'  for  animals  was  always  his  characteristic,  from  the 
time  when  a  boy  he  wislud  to  set  free  the  golden  eagle  his  father 
had  brought  from  Scotland  as  a  pet.  His  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and 
birds  were  all  spoilt  children,  and  he  could  not  bear  any  creature  to 
suili^r.  He  wrote  once  to  me  from  Surrey:  '  T  went  to  my  town 
house  yesterday,  and  found  great  deposits  of  -  H)t,  which  were 
accounted  for  by  a  poor  pigeon,  which  had  fluttered  dow)i  the 
chimney,  been  unable  to  get  back,  and  was  starved  to  deu  '  .  I 
wish  I  had  been  a  day  or  two  sooner,  as  it  was  only  just  dead.  How 
miserable  it  nuist  have  been  !  There  is  a  subject  for  your  muse. 
Cowper  would  iuive  made  something  of  it.' 

Another  time  he  says  he  is  writing  with  '  the  cat  abieep  in  the 
waste-paper  basket  and  the  little  doves  on  the  table.' 

'  The  Horse's  Epitai)h,'  in  his  Poems  of  a  Life,  shows  the  love, 
and  admiration  he  felt  for  such  creatures. 

Boundless  in  faith  and  love  and  gratitude  : 
TIaitpy  tlio  man,  if  there  be  any  such. 
Of  wliom  his  epitaph  can  suy  as  much. 
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In  closing  these  desultory  memories  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
forget  my  uncle's  power  of  true  and  constant  friendship.  Clear- 
sighted and  critical  as  he  was,  when  once  his  affection  was  given,  it 
continued  unshaken  to  the  end.  Through  evil  report  or  good  report, 
as  he  said  of  himself — 

Here,  at  least,  is  the  sinik'  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast, 
And  the  heart  and  the  hand  all  thine  own  to  the  last. 


No.  2.     By  the  Hon.  Lionel  A.  Tollemaciie 

Direxit  brachia  contra 
Toi'rentciii,  nam  civis  erat,  (jni  libera  posset 
Verba  aninii  proforre,  et  fainovi  inipondere  voro. 

JUVKNAL  {nd(ii)tcd). 

It  was  in  1862,  two  years  after  I  had  taken  my  degree, 
that  my  father  told  me  that  j\[r.  Lowe  had  kindly  consented 
to  give  me  his  advice  as  to  the  l)est  career  for  one  who,  like 
myself,  suffered  from  an  extreme  defect  of  eyesight  ;  and  I 
accordingly  called  on  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sympa- 
thetic interest  that  he  took  in  my  case.  Although  my  ocular 
defect  was  wholl}'  different  from  his,  we  had  had  at  least  one 
odd  experience  in  common  :  each  of  us,  alas  !  had  known  what 
it  was  to  blot  with  his  nose  what  he  had  written.  He  informed 
me  that,  many  years  ago,  liis  belief  in  oculists  had  been  rudely 
shaken.  Suffering  from  his  eyes  in  his  early  youth,  he  con- 
sulted an  eminent  specialist,  who  foretold  that  he  would  lose 
his  sight  in  seven  years,  if  not  earlier.  And  he  went  on 
to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  see  quite  as  well 
when  speaking  to  me  as  when  he  had  been  doomed  by  the 
oculist. 

My  fathei'  wished  me  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Lowe  how  far  my  eyesight  was  likely  to  be  an  impediment 
to  my  success.     He  answered  that  I  must  at  any  rate  confino 
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myself  to  chamber  practice.  He,  for  his  part,  after  hearing 
the  forebodings  of  the  medical  Cassandra,  had  judged  it 
necessary  to  earn  a  competence  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
therefore  betook  himself  at  once  to  the  Australian  bar ;  where, 
there  being  much  less  competition,  he  was  very  successful. 
His  professional  income,  I  think  he  said,  at  last  rose  from 
1,000/.  to  2,000/.  a  year. 

He  explained  that  his  abnormal  eyesight  was  dazzled  by 
lateral  rays ;  so  that,  in  order  to  see  comfortably,  he  had  to 
keep  his  eyes  almost  closed.  But  he  preferred  wearing  a  pair 
of  metal  spectacles  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  each.  Such 
spectacles  are  suggestive.  A  distinguished  living  clergyman 
told  me  that  most  of  his  clerical  brethren  seem  to  him  to  have 
blinkers  on ;  they  can  see  straight  before  them,  but  have  no 
side-lights.  Something  analogous  to  the  metal  spectacles 
would  seem  to  be  needed  by  a  class  of  men  of  a  quite  opposite 
Qharai  ter,  by  the  class  of  widely  analytical  thinkers,  such  as 
Pattison,  as  Renan,  and,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Lowe  himself — thinkers 
who  through  their  very  catholicity  of  vision  are  oppressed  by 
side-lights,  and  who  find  it  hard  to  isolate  the  moral  pheno- 
niinon  they  are  examining ;  whose  sense  of  sin  tends  to  lose 
itself  in  a  sense  of  the  hereditary  and  incurable  weakness  of 
human  nature,  and  whose  pity  for  a  single  drop,  so  to  speak, 
of  human  suffering  tends  to  lose  itself  in  pity  for  the  limitless 
ocean  of  human,  or  rather  of  animal,  suffering.  Such  philo- 
sophers have  a  high,  perhaps  the  very  highest,  function  to 
fulfil.  But  they  must  not  be  condemned  if  they  have  the 
(lf/(iitt>i  (}>■  /('//r.s  qiKilitfs.  They  are  by  nature  'dark  with  excess 
of  light ; '  or,  if  they  seek  to  correct  this  natural  tendency— if 
they,  as  it  were,  put  on  metal  spectacles — they  still  cannot  see 
as  others  see.  In  fact,  their  point  of  view  is  unintelligible  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and,  the  more  honestly  they  try  to 
explain  that  point  of  view,  the  more  certain  they  are  to  be 
misconstrued.  They  furnish  a  clue  to  Bacon's  dark  saying : 
*  The  man  that  never  dissembles,  deceives  as  much  as  the 
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dissembler ;  for  the  majority  either  does  not  understand,  or 
does  not  believe  him.' 

Charles  Austin,  whose  somewhat  original  views  on  demo- 
cracy I  have  detailed  in  Safe  Studies,  once  said  to  me,  *  I 
agree  with  Lowe  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  will  do 
no  good  in  administration  or  legislation  ;  but,  unlike  him,  I 
think  it  dangerous  to  stand  still.'  Wishing  to  confront  Mr. 
Lowe  with  such  criticisms  as  the  above,  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  a  walk  which  I  had  with  him  (I  think 
in  1867).  He  began  by  asking  me  whether  I  thought  of 
entering  Parliament,  and,  on  my  answering  that  my  poverty 
and  not  my  will  prevented  me,  he  exclaimed.  Nous  arons  chanffc 
tout  cela.  Thereupon  I  ventured  to  express  surprise  at  a 
statement  made  by  him  in  a  recent  speech,  that  the  belief  in 
the  inevitable  triumph  of  democracy  was  the  fundamental  error 
of  De  Tocqucville.  *  If  you  will  show  that  I  am  wrong.'  he  said, 
*  I  am  quite  willing  to  retract.' 

I  observed  that,  from  time  immemorial,  things  had  been 
working  in  the  democratic  direction.  He  seemed  unwilling 
to  confine  himself  to  this  issue,  but  enlarged  on  the  dangers 
of  democracy,  and  quoted  more  fluently  than  distinctly  some 
Greek  verses  bearing  on  the  subject.  I  suppose  they  were  from 
the  KnUjlitH  of  Aristophanes  ;  but  I  could  not  well  follow  them 
at  the  time,  and  certainly  cannot  recall  tlieni.  At  last  lie 
pointed  to  an  omnibus  and  said,  *  The  Paidical  theory  is  as  if  the 
passengers  in  that  omnibus  were  to  turn  the  coachman  off  the 
box,  and  were  all  to  begin  tugging  at  the  reins.' 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  contrast  this  view  with 
the  very  opposite  view  of  Jjentham,  whose  plea  for  universal 
suffrage  was  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  George  Norman,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  early  Benthamites.  All  political  Uls,  said 
Bentham,  spring  either  from  the  want  of  will  to  do  right  or 
from  the  want  of  ability.  The  majority  will  not  do  v/rong 
wilfully ;  for  their  interest  is  the  standard  of  right,  and  they 
will  not  willingly  go  against  that  interest.     Nor  are  they  likely 
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to  go  wrong  through  ignorance.  Most  men,  though  they  know 
Httle  or  nothing  about  metlicine,  have  discernment  enough  to 
choose  a  good  doctor ;  and  in  hke  manner  most  men,  though 
they  know  Httle  or  nothing  about  pohtics,  will  have  discern- 
ment enough  to  choose  a  good  representative.  Mr.  Norman 
said  that,  when  young,  he  thought  this  position  irrefragable. 
But  he  owned  that,  with  advancing  years,  he  had  grown  more 
Conservative  and  less  sanguine. 

Mr.  Lowe  showed,  both  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  conver- 
sation, a  complete  and  ready  command  of  the  classics.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  surprise  which  he  excited  when,  in  mature 
life,  he,  as  was  thought,  undervalued  classical  education.  In 
consequence  of  this  real  or  supposed  disparagement  of  a  source 
of  his  own  influence  and  distinction,  he  was  wittily  satirized 
as  the  Philippe  llgalite  of  cla^.^ical  culture  ;  and  such  was  his 
sense  of  humour  that  he  was  probably  himself  amused  by  the 
comparison.  Occasions,  however,  there  were  when  his  sense 
of  humour  and  his  critical  sense  seem  to  have  been  in  some 
measure  warped  by  his  principles.  According  to  my  father, 
he  felt  nothing  but  repugnance  for  the  admonitory  forebodings 
of  that  clever  s(]uil),  'llic  Hal  tie  of  Dovkiuii. 

An  incident  illustrative  of  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Lowe  on 
verse-composition  at  public  schools  lias  been  related  to  me,  so  to 
say,  by  an  cav-witticiiH.  One  Harrow  speech-day,  many  years 
ago,  when  tlie  question  of  classics  rcrsim  modern  studies  was 
under  discussion.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  returning  thanks  at  the 
Head  Master's  luncheon,  had  spoken  on  the  side  of  classics. 
Mr.  Lowe  had  to  return  thanks  for  the  visitors,  and  gave  the 
following  as  an  instance  of  the  ordinary  method  of  verse- 
making  at  public  s"hools.  VVlien  at  Winchester,  W.  0.  Ward 
had  to  compose  some  verses  on  the  Hebrides.  He  was  at  his 
wits'  end  what  to  write ;  so,  after  a  pause,  he  began  (Cardwell, 
Lowe,  and  other  schoolfellows  standing  round)  : — 

There  arc  some  islands  in  the  Northern  Seas, 
At  least  I've  heard  so,  called  the  Hebrides. 
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A  (lead  stop  ensued.     Looking  into  a  gazetteer,  he  found  tlic 
islands  were  without  trees.     So  he  went  on  : — 

The  people  there  have  very  Uttle  wootl 

Another  pause  ;  then  he  went  on  again, 

Therefore  they  can't  build  ships, 

Lowo  broke  in — 

They  wish  they  could. 

Can  these  verses  have  been  serious'?  ' 

For  the  two  following  anecdotes  I  am  hidebted  to  an  ac- 
conii)Hshed  scholar  and  divine  who,  without  guaranteeing  their 
verbal  accuracy,  has  kindly  sent  them  to  me  : — 

Michell  was  in  the  Common-room  of  St.  ]\Iary  Hall,  when  a 
batch  of  Australian  papers  was  brought  to  him.  He  looked  through 
tliem,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Well,  bore  is  a  startling  proof  of 
Lowe's  memory.  He  quotes  a  passage  from  notes  on  Aristotle  by  a 
French  writer,  which  I  showed  him  three  years  ago,  and  which  be 
cannot  have  seen  since ;  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  copy  in 
Australia  ;  the  book  is  too  rare.'  He  then  called  the  Common-room 
scout,  and  told  him  to  fetch  the  book  from  bis  library.  When 
Michell  saw  it  he  said  :  '  There's  the  very  mark  I  put  in  it  for  Lowe, 
and  I  have  not  opened  the  book  since.'  The  company  compared  tlie 
passage,  more  than  half  a  page  long,  with  Lowe's  speech,  and  it  was 
a  literal  rendering  into  English.  Michell  was  sure  that  Lowe  had 
not  taken  a  copy.  He  also  told  of  one  of  his  pupils,  whom  I  understood 
to  be  Lowe,  that,  when  reading  Thucydides,  he  found  the  man  had 
not  read  a  word  of  Herodotus.  On  jMichell  expressing  indignant 
surprise,  the  pupil  went  away,  sat  up  all  night,  and  without  leaving 
his  rooms  read  through  the  whole  of  Herodotus  at  a  sitting,  and 
stood  IMicbell's  cross-examination  in  it  the  next  day. 

'  In  illustration  of  the  opposite  view  of  school  verse-making,  I  am  tempted 
to  contrast  with  the  above  doggerels,  two  typical  Hues  which,  in  my  Oxford 
days,  were  (luoted  as  a  very  juvenile  effusion  of  one  who  has  since  achieved 
high  literary  distinction.  In  order  to  show  how  wide  may  be  the  influence  even 
of  an  insignificant  person,  he  wrote  (as  reported) : 

There's  not  a  pebble  tumbling  on  the  beach 
But  shakes  Orion  and  tlie  Pleiades. 

These  lines  especially  (indirectly  suggestive  of  tt/i/  yi]v  KLprinw)  strike  me  as 
having  the  exact  ring  of  the  composition  of  a  very  clever  schoolboy.  They 
are  pretentious ;  but  they  have  the  note  of  promise. 
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In  connection  with  this  second  anecdote,  I  nia^'  mention 
that  another  scholar  says  that  he  fell  into  a  discussion  on 
Greek  style  with  Lowe,  and  that  Lowe  '  was  most  agreeable, 
and  {|iiotcd  Thucydides  by  the  yard.' 

Lord  Aberdare  has  favoured  me  with  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars about  Lowe,  some  of  which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on 
what  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Accommodation  (lie  writes)  for  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  scarce.  Tie,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I,  as 
Home  Secretary,  shared  the  same  suiall  room.  My  attendance  at 
the  sittings  of  the  House  was  necessarily  much  more  prolonged  than 
his,  and  he  kept  a  small  collection  of  books  to  while  away  the  time. 
They  were  mostly  classics.  I  remember  one  day  finding  him  with 
a  book  in  his  hand  which  he  showed  me,  and  talked  of  with  high 
approbation.  It  was  the  work  attributed  to  Tacitus,  De  Claris 
Orator  Urns. 

Once  at  a  dinner  party  somebody  referred  to  Pope's  well-known 
hues  on  Sir  R.  Walpole  in  private  life — 

Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 

Of  social  pleasure,  ill  oxchan,i,'ocl  Cor  power  ; 

Seen  him  inieuinber'd  with  the  venal  tribe. 

Smile  without  art,  anil  win  without  a  bribe. 

Would  he  oblif^e  me  ?     Let  nie  only  find 

He  does  not  think  nie  what  he  thinks  mankind.' 

He  asked  me  if  I  could  repeat  them,  which  I  did.  '  Ah  ! '  he 
said,  after  listening  to  them  with  intense  enjoyment, '  we  have  no 
one  now  who  can  write  like  that.'  I  understood  him  to  mean  that 
not  only  was  Pope  unrivalled  in  his  way,  but  that  he  was  a  greater 
poet  than  any  living  one. 

In  fact,  Lowe,  like  Grote  and  Charles  Austin,  shared 
Byron's  preference — 

Thou  shalt  believe  in  ^lilton,  Dryden,  I'ope. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  towards  this  preference  many  scholars, 
and  most  orators,  whatever  may  be  the  critical  fashion  ot 
their  time,  have  a  conscious  or  unconscious  bias '? 

'  I  would  call  especial  attention  to  these  lines  because  nothing  gives  us  a 
truer  insight  into  Lowe's  inner  self  than  to  see  before  us  the  poetry  he  so  nuicli 
admired,  and  likewise,  perhajjs,  because  to  me  it  seems  tliat  the  last  couplet,  it 
not  also  the  lirst,  has  (tautato  nomine)  a  more  special  application  tlian  at  first 
sight  appears. 
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Lord  Aberdare's  reference  to  the  scanty  acconiniodjition 
for  Ministers  sufjjj^ests  the  notion  that  the  material  apparatus 
of  government  is,  or  was,  rather  antiquated.  The  following 
incident  confirms  that  notion.     One  of  my  kinsfolk  writes  : — 

I  was  once  staying  with  the s  when  the  Lowes  were  there. 

A  bag  of  important  despatches  arrived  for  him.  He  had  lost  the  key, 
and  so  could  not  open  the  bag.  But  his  trouble  was  soon  over  ;  for 
the  French  governess,  who  had  a  very  small  hand,  managed  to 
insert  it  underneath  the  flap,  and  got  out  all  the  despatches  without 
opening  the  lock  at  all.  1  saw  it  d(me  before  my  own  eyes.  His 
own  answer  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  same  way,  and  back  went 
the  bag. 

We  return  to  Lord  Aberdare's  account : — 

His  (Lowe's)  conversation,  I  need  not  say,  was  most  brilliant 
and  delightful.  Lord  Granville  once  said  to  me  that  he  had  known 
all  the  best  talkers  of  the  day,  IMacaulay,  Bishop  Wilberiorce, 
Luttrell,  Charles  Greville,  I'tc,  and  that  he  thought  that  '  for  an 
hour  or  two '  Lowe  beat  them  all.  I  did  not  quite  understand  his 
limitation  to  '  an  hour  or  two,'  for  I  never  knew  Lowe  to  Hag  in  con- 
versation. Omnia  tct'ujit.  and  he  was  excellent  in  all,  with  a  certain 
cynical  flavour,  generally,  but  not  always,  goodnatured. 

The  late  eminent  police  magistrate,  Mr.  Knox,  told  me 
that,  when  he  and  Mr.  Lowe  were  on  the  staff  of  the  Timet!, 
they  sometimes  discussed  wide  questions,  and  tliat  he  once 
heard  Mr.  Lowe  say :  *  I  utterly  refuse  to  believe  in  a  God  who 
is  worse  than  I  am ' — worse,  that  is,  according  to  the  standard 
of  human  m(u-ality — worse  in  the  sense  of  inflicting  ever- 
lasting punishment  on  anyone,  or,  indeed,  of  inflicting  any 
punishment  except  for  remedial  ends. 

In  my  article  on  my  father  I  speak  of  the  instinctive 
repulsion  with  which  some  political  economists  of  the  old 
school  would  have  regarded  the  masterful  beneficence  and 
restless  supervision  of  even  a  model  landlord.  Mr.  Lowd 
himself  was  so  much  of  a  disciple  of  llicardo  that  he  objected 
altogether  to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act  (ho 
said  to  a  kinswoman  of  mine,  '  It's  the  hrst  clause  of  the  Bill 
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tluit  beats  me  ') ;  and  for  a  Komcwhat  similar  reason  he  can 
liardly  have  quite  relished  paternal  landlordism.' 

My  father,  perhaps  suspectin}];  this  to  be  the  case,  took 
him  for  a  drive  on  his  Helmiuf^ham  estate,  and,  calling  his 
attention  to  a  new  cottage,  asked  tlu^  labourer's  wife  to  say 
fi-ankly  which  she  preferred,  the  present  cottage  or  the  old 
one.  '  Well,  the  mil'l  one  for  choice,  if  you  please,  my  lord.' 
Mr.  Lowe  was  delightc^d  with  this  answer.  If,  however,  he 
and  my  father  differed  as  to  the  principle  of  htixHcz  fdire,  they 
heartily  agreed  in  their  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise. 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Russell's  Reform  Jiill,  my  father  told 
me  that  he  listened  to  Mr.  Lowe's  speeches  with  quite  as 
much  interest  as  to  those  of  any  other  orator  in  Parliament. 
He  may  have  been  biassed ;  so  I  will  add  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  said  to  me,  When  he  made  those  speeches  on  Reform, 
he  was  qiiita  at  tlu'  top  of  the.  tree* 

(Juite  lately — indeed,  after  the  last  paragraph  had  been 
written — Mr.  Gladstone  further  informed  nie  that  Ijowe  showed 
greater  skill  in  his  opposition  to  the  Whig  Reform  Bill,  than  in 
his  opposition  to  Disraeli's  Reform  Rill ;  and  that  he  was  more 
successful  in  attack  than  in  defence — more  successful,  that  is, 
than  either  in  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  any  government 
with  which  he  was  connected.  Mr.  Gladstone  shares  my  sur- 
prise at  the  line  taken  by  Lowe  in  reference  to  classical  educn- 
tion  ;  for  he  regards  Lowe's  English  style  as  abounding  in 
indications  of  classical  culture.  When  speaking  to  me  ot^ 
modern  writers  and  speak(;rs,  distinguished  alike  for  their 
classical  scliolarship  and  for  their  English  style,  he  cited  as 
examples, Macanlay,  Tennyson,  Lowe,  Lord  Houghton,  INIatthew 
Arnold  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  He  called  Lowe  a  '  master  ' 
of  cood  Enuli^h. 


'  A  hi^'h  estimate  of  tlie  vis  mcdicatiix  inertia  was  formed  by  Lorl 
Melbourne  who  (as  ii  xcteriui  diiiloiiiiitist  once  tolil  me),  wlien  some  ingenious 
proposal  was  laid  helurc  him,  iisi'd  liist  to  ask,  L'an't  wc  leave  / It ings alone'! 
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At  tlio  time  wlion  Lowo  and  liis  friends  formed  the  Cave 
which  turned  out  Lord  liussell's  (Government,  an  olil  Lil)eral 
acquaintance  said  to  him,  'You  tln'nk  you  have  killed  us,  but 
we  shall  write  on  the  hatchment,  IlcHiin/aDi.'  '  You  had  better 
not,'  rejoined  Lowe;  'remember  the  line, 

'  Lie  Rtill  if  you're  wise  ; 
You'll  b3  claiimed  ilyoii  rise.' 

Mr.  Lowo  quoted  with  great  enjoyment  some  lines  that  were 

written  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  proposal  to  tax  lucifer 

matches :  — 

J'lx  luce  luccUion,^  we  all  of  na  know  ; 

])Ut.  if  Lucy  can't  stU  oin,  how  then,  Mr.  Lowo  ? 

'  The  Cabinet,'  he  said,  *  were  unanimous  in  thinking  the  tax 
an  excellent  one.' 

When  I'lrst  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  (says  Lord 
Abordarc,  who  speaks,  be  it  noted,  with  the  authority  of  a  former 
Hcmie  Secretary),  the  niatch-tiix  wtis  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Afterwards,  when  the  tide  set  heavily  against  it,  it  was  determined 
to  drop  it.  This  was  several  days  before  anytbing  bad  been  beard 
of  the  famous  procession  of  matcii-mak  jrs,  wbicli  bad  the  reputation 
of  having  extinguished  it.  This  is  one  of  those  vivacious  lies  which 
no  amount  of  contradiction  will  ex[)ose.  Another  is  the  popular 
belief  that  '  garotting '  was  suppressed  by  the  Act  which  provided 
for  the  Hogging  of  garotters,  wlun\MS  the  offence  bad  ceased  for 
upwards  of  six  months  before  the  introduction  of  the  lUIl. 

•  ••••••• 

I  remember  when,  sitting  next  to  Lowe  and  Cardwell,  the  speech 
of  a  minister  of  great  ability  but  unattractive  as  an  orator,  was  at 
its  conclusion  loudly  applauded.  Said  Cardwell,  '  Was  that  appro- 
bation or  relief?  '  '  Egypt  was  glad  at  their  departing,'  was  Lowe's 
comment. 

When  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  for 
India  he  found  that  the  Conservativi^  agent  who  was  conducting 
the  petition  against  bis  return  for  Kidderminster  had  recently  been 
appointed   solicitor  to   that   Department.     Lowe  was   reported  to 

'  When  one  thinks  upon  all  the  mist  anil  confusion  which  shrouded  the 
a^^'itation  on  tlio  match-tax,  one  feds  that  Ex  hue  lucclliua  should  have  been 
supplemented  with  the  classical  admonition,  Non  fiimuvi  ex  fnlyorc.  One 
feels  it,  oven  as  one  has  felt  that  to  the  Napoleons  the  admunitoiy  motto 
should  have  been  assigned  :  Satis  nmi  siipcninc  Vidiinui  cxcidia  ct  captin 
stiperavimus  urbi. 
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have  written  to  him, '  Dear  Mr.  Ih-own.  Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew 
his  master '?  Yours  aft'ectionately,  Kobert  Lowe.'  I  doubt  the 
letter,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  Ha}in<,'. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  resi.i,'uation  of  the  (lladstone  Ministry 
Lowe  dined  with  tho  Fishmonj^ers.  A  certain  M.P.  retm*ned  thanks 
fcr  the  House  of  Commons.  In  doinj?  so,  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
be  said,  ore  rohiiido,  •  (WMitlemi'n,  the  House  of  Commons  is  as 
old  as.  the  Creation  ; '  mcanin.L,',  of  course,  the  Constitution.  '  He 
puts  it  rather  far  back,  Mr.  i^owe,  dm't  you  thhik  so'?'  said  an 
Alderman.  '  I  don't  know,'  answered  Lowe  very  seriously,  '  Adam 
was  certainly  the  first  Speaker.' 

T  rcmembor  once  when  at  a  diinu'r  at  the  Mansion  House  I 
made  at  least  my  tenth  speech  on  tlu^  toast  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— Lowe  and  Mrs.  Lowe  sitting  buside  me — 1  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  saying  anything  ne'.v  on  this  well-threshed  subject,  and 
added  that  1  must  take  refuge  in  that  commonplace  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  l^xchequer  had  in  some  famous  dog-latin  linos 
somewhat  irreverently  applied  to  the  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 

University, 

Vico-Cliaiicellor  intit, 
Multa(|ue  dicta  before,  ct  cpue  race  postora  dicct. 

'  ]\hiny  things  which  the  last  generation  had  said,  and  the  next  will 
say.'  'Ilulloa!  What  is  heat  now'?'!  heard  Lowe  say  to  his 
wife  ;  but  1  think  he  enjoyed  the  (quotation. 

Two  of  the  forer!;oing  anecdotes  illustrate  Lowe's  felicity  in 
adapting;  Biblical  texts.  So,  too,  docH  his  famous  sentence  on 
the  Irish  Church  —  (Utf  it  doini ;  irJiif  cumJtcreth  it  the  (/rouwU 
He  showed  a  like  injj;eni()us  readiness  when,  on  the  eve  of  a 
Dissolution  (which  was  kept  secret),  he  and  several  other 
Cabinet  Ministers  dined  together.  Mr.  Lowe  then  proposed 
for  a  grace,  *  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.' 

Speaking  of  a  great  ecclesiastic  in  reference  to  some  question 
of  orthodoxy,  he  said,  *  Oh,  you  know,  the  Archbishop  has  taken 
the  (^) aeon's  shilling.'  I  may  cap  this  with  a  remark  of  the 
late  Sir  lienjamin  Brodie  (the  professor  of  chemistry),  who,  on 
my  expressing  surprise  at  some  unexpected  piece  of  orthodoxy 
on  the  part  of  a  very  Liberal  clergyman,  drily  observed,  *  It 
is  hard  for  a  dog  to  run  with  thirty-nine  stones  round  its 
neck.' 
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Two  of  ^Ir.  Lowe's  opinions,  unliko  Siivo  in  hein^  alike 
nnexiHH'ted,  may  hero  be  thrown  toj^other.  Wo  learn  with 
Kin'prise  tluit,  in  spite  of  his  had  oynsi^'ht,  ho  spoko  of  tlie 
cohmriiin  as  what  most  struck  him  in  Athens  and  its  nei^'h- 
hourhood  ;  and  we  learn  with  f^reater  surprise,  that  he  tliought 
the  lirst  diapter  of  Isaiah  the  finest  eliapter  in  tlie  Jjildo — 
finer,  therefore,  than  the  finest  of  the  Psahns,  orof  the  twenty- 
seven  chapters  subjoined  to  Isaiah  l)y  the  }^reat  Prophet  of  the 
Exile. 

We  cannot  hut  suspect  that,  in  tliis  latter  criticism,  Mr. 
Lowe  in  some  measure  took  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  '  the 
liistoric  estimate.'  In  preferrinj;  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  to 
the  fortieth,  the  fifty-fifth,  and  the  sixtieth,  he  must  needs  have 
been  Inassed  by  the  thoup;ht  that,  in  this  chapter,  we  come 
suddenly  upon  the  Ijeginnin*,'  of  a  new  ascent,  upon  the  first 
utterance  of  an  earlier  John  the  Baptist — of  iho  harbinger  of 
a  better  religion. 

Mr.  Lowe  accepted  his  peerage  with  very  doubtful  satisfac- 
tion, considering  himself  as  thenceforth  bound  with  a  golden 
chain,  or  rather  as  doomed  to  a  political  euthanasia.'  He  gave 
my  father-in-law  (the  late  Lord  Egerton)  a  humorous  account 
of  the  interview  in  which  the  subject  was  first  broached  to 
him.  He  seems  to  have  wittily  applied  to  himself  the  four 
Latin  verbs  active  in  form  but  passive  in  sense :  fio,  exsulo, 
Kipido,  iwnco  (I  am  made,  I  am  exiled,  I  am  whipped,  I  am 
sold). 

He  regarded  as  a  sort  of  desecration  the  taking  down  of 
Wellington's  statue  from  the  arch  near  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
So  strongly  did  he  feel  on  this  subject  that  he  went  the  length 
of  apply hig  to  it —indirectly,  of  course — Juvenal's  famous 
lines  on  the  dragging  down  of  the  statue  of  Sejanus.  Ho 
quoted  the  lines  in  Dryden's  translation  : — 

'  Lord  Uc'iiconsfiolcl,  whon  asked  how  he  liked  beiiiR  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
aiiBworod, 'I  am  dead,  but  1  am  iu  tlie  Eiyriiau  fields.'  To  lihn  (a,  jmrsois 
(livus  in  his  little  heaven  below),  this  novel  mode  of  death  was  in  nowise  un- 
acceptable :  Crcdibile  est  ijjstim  sic  voluisse  mori. 
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1  )o\vn  fjo  the  titles ;  and  the  statue  crowned 
Is  by  base  hands  in  the  next  river  drown'd. 
The  Ruihloss  horses,  and  tlic  eliariot  wheel, 
Tlio  same  eflects  of  vulgar  fury  feel. 

In  his  old  iige  his  literary  investi<];ations  were  usually 
devoted  to  some  point  of  scholarship,  or  to  some  historical 
question  hearing-  on  matters  of  passinjj;  interest.  On  one 
occasion  he  gave  a  curious  proof  hotli  of  the  hreadth  of  his 
culture  and  of  the  non-failure  of  his  eyesight.  He  asked  for 
a  Heuiew  Bihlo  in  the  Athenjuum  lihrary.  He  added  with  a 
smile,  '  Without  points  '  (that  is,  vowel-marks).  In  fact,  he 
wanted  to  have  the  Ilehrew  text  in  its  original  form.  Ben- 
tham  warned  his  followers  to  heware  of  '  question-hegging 
epithets ; '  and,  if  he  were  now  alive,  he  would  prohably  warn 
controversialists,  orthodox  and  Positivist  alike,  to  beware  of 
question-hogging  capital  letters  {hitct  crvor  in  capitalilms). 
Lord  Sherhrooke's  smile  showed  a  disi)osition  to  beware  of 
qut'stion-bcgging  vowel-marks,— of  vowel-marks  by  which 
pious  connnontators,  while  seeming  nuTcly  to  explain  an 
obscure  text,  may  unintentionally  have  (in  legal  phrase)  made 
its  meaning  i'lustic  —  hnxc  adapted  it  to  their  own  views, 
flight  he  not  have  exclaimed  :   TinicD   rafr^i  ct  dona  J'cvnfcs  ? 

The  following  incident  reached  me  less  directly.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  (or  was)  a  strong  personal  resemblance  between 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  Mr.  Mundella ;  and  his  Majesty 
speaks  excellent  English.  Chancing  to  meet  Mr.  LoV;0  at  an 
evening  party,  the  King  expressed  regret  that  he  h.ad  not  seen 
him  before.  This  anuij^ed  ]\[r.  Lowe,  who  imagined  his  intei'- 
locutor  to  be  Mr.  ^lundella,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
had  recently  been  some  sharp  encounters  in  debate,  lie 
expressed  his  astonishment  with  a  frankness  by  which,  until 
the  circumstance  was  explained,  his  ]\[ajesty  must  have  been 
not  a  little  startled.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  comedy  of  errors 
is  merely  hm  trorata  ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  hciii.ssinto  trorata. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  Liberal  politicians  said  to  me  in  1876, 
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*  If  I  ask  Lowe  his  opinion  on  a  public  ([uestion,  he  will 
generally  give  me  his  answer  in  writini;-,  stating  his  reasons 
in  the  fewest  and  clearest  possible  words.  If  1  ask  Forster  for 
his  opinion,  the  difference  is  great  indeed  !  The  odd  thing  is 
that  Forster  may  be  Prime  Minister  some  day,  while  Lowe 
cannot.  It  seems  that  the  British  puldiv  like  statesmen  to  be 
a  little  confused  ! '  George  Eliot  has  somewhere  said  that  if 
you  tell  an  average  Englislnnan  that  black  is  black,  he  will 
shake  his  head  and  look  puzzled.  J]ut,  if  you  say  that  olack  is 
not  so  very  black,  he  will  say,  'Exactly.' 

Not  long  ago,  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  who,  if  1 
were  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name,  would  be  regarded  by  all 
readers  as  eminently  qualified  to  foi-m  an  opinion,  was  asked 
whom  he  ranked  first  of  the  statesmen  under  whom  he  had 
served.  He  unhesitatingly  answered:  'Gladstone,  i)isriteli, 
and  Lowe.'  All  the  rest  he  placed  distinctly  bulow  these 
three. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  startled  mj  by  adopting  ^Mill's  vit'w  that 
the  Utilitarian  principle  ought  to  be  extended  to  our  relations 
with  the  lower  animals.  In  my  '  llecoUections  of  Tattison  ' 
I  say  that 

it  is  less  easy  to  show  that  the  principle  onij^hl  not  to  bo  so  ex- 
tended, than  that,  if  so  extended,  it  nnjj;lit  involve  a  rcduclio  ad 
cnthanashim.  May  it  not  be  argued  that,  from  the  philozoic  point 
of  view,  the  existence  of  the  huninn  i-ace  is  iiUo,L,a'ther  a  mishap  ? 
Does  the  Unconstitutional  ^ionarchy  of  l\Iim  niiiiister  to '  j  ,i,a-eatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  sentient  beings  (including  ear- 
wigs and  animalcules) '? 

"When  I  sent  this  volume  to  Lord  Sherbrooke,  I  wished  to 
discover  whether  he  would  object  to  the  foregoing  pasaagc. 
I  have  mislaid  his  letter  of  acknowledgment ;  but  I  remember 
that  it  contained  the  statement  that  he  '  knew  ]\Iark  Pattison 
well,'  and  his  reference  to  the  biographical  notice  was  more 
than  sympathetic. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  their  mutual  regard, 
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there  was  less  complete  sympathy  between  the  two  men  than 
might  have  been  expected.  In  seekinfr  to  explain  this  anomaly, 
let  us  revert  to  our  former  comparison.  The  natural  tendency, 
we  have  said,  both  of  Lowe  and  of  Pattison  was  to  bo  (morally) 
dazzled  by  side-lights.  Well,  Pattison  let  the  side-lights  play 
upon  him,  while  he  himself  studied  them  and  their  effects ; 
but  Lowe,  being  a  man  of  action,  had  to  rid  himself  jf  the 
side-lights  ;  he  had  (metaphorically  as  well  as  literally)  to 
wear  metal  spectacles.  The  result  was  that  his  intellect 
became  trenchant,  while  Pattison's  became  more  and  more 
subtle  and  sceptical.  Both  these  classes  of  men  have  their 
proper  work  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
work,  and,  indeed,  of  workers,  is  very  great.  The  sword  of 
Richard  is  not  the  scimitar  of  Saladin. 

And  now  we  can  define  more  exactly  than  heretofore  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Lowe's  success,  and  can  indicate  one  cause  of 
its  incompleteness,  or  ratlier  of  its  difiV'ring  in  kind  from  the 
success  of  a  trained  craftsman.  Like  most  of  us,  but  more 
than  most  of  us,  he  was  conscious  of  a  twofold  or  manifold 
dis])osition.  A  permanent  ofHicial,  who  did  nnich  business 
witli  him,  told  lue  that  he  had  expected  to  find  him  'over- 
bearing,' but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  found  him  not  merely 
willing  to  listen  to  reason,  but  sometimes  even  *  too  ready  '  to 
be  swayed  by  arguments  on  the  opposite  side.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Lowe  was,  in  a  manner,  a  union  of  extremes.  ]3oswell  has 
somewhere  observi'd  that  the  inconsistencies  or  anomalies  of  ii 
great  man  are  more  ap[)arent  than  those  of  lesser  folk ;  and 
he  might  liave  added  that  one  rcasen  of  their  being  so  ai>parent, 
so  disiinieting,  is  that  the  great  man  himself  can  scarcely  Iu3 
quite  unaware  of  them.  Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Lowe  paid  to 
the  uttermost  farthing  the  penalty  which  all  rich  and  complex 
natures  pay  moi'i;  or  less.  The  dogmatic  force  which  luul 
become  a  second  nature  to  him  never  (piite  blended  with,  and 
never  (juite  extinguished,  the  critical  ditlidi'iice  which  formed 
part  of  his  original   nature.      Perhaps,  even,  the  dogmatism 
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may  have  taken  its  characteristic  form  through  a  half-conscious- 
ness  of  the  miderlying  scepticism.  I  have  elsewhere  contended 
that,  in  extreme  cases,  physical  com^agemay  be  a  harder  virtue 
for  a  general  in  command,  than  for  a  subordinate ;  for  the 
subordinate  ignores  the  danger  while  he  is  facing  it,  whereas 
the  general  has  to  take  full  account  of  it  all  the  time.  Like 
the  general,  Mr.  Lowe  had  to  combine  the  man  of  action  with 
the  man  of  thought.  As  a  man  of  thought,  he  could  not  but 
see  clearly  the  details  of  the  adverse  point  of  view  which,  as  a 
man  of  action,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  in  the  background.' 

In  his  case,  the  manysidedncss  of  the  philosopher  clashed 
somewhat  with  the  consistency  of  the  politician,  and  with  the 
confidence  of  the  orator  ;  the  philosopher  in  him  threw  cold 
water  on  the  orator's  red  heat.  I  compared  his  intellect  to 
llichard's  sword.  More  strictly,  I  should  say  that  it  did  much 
of  the  work  of  a  sword,  and  a  little  of  the  work  of  a  scimitar  ; 
each  work  it  did  excellently,  but  it  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
either  perfectly. 

Mr.  Lowe  once  (unlike  the  villains  of  IbaVihras)  damned 
the  virtue  he  was  inclined  to,  by  paradoxically  pronouncing 
himself  '  sure  that  candour  was  the  original  sin.'  ^  I  have 
already  alluded  to  his  irappija-ia,  to  the  natural,  but  skilfully 
and  effectively  utilised,  tendency  to  outspokenness  which  was 
as  conspicuous  in  l\[r.  Lowe  as  in  Prince  Bismarck,  and  which, 
if  not  always  conducive  to  popularity,  was  assuredly  an 
element  of  moral  force.     I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  [ 

'  My  meaning  may  be  illustrated  by  the  life-liko  portrait  which  Disraeli, 
in  Tancrcd,  has  Kiveii  of  Monckton  Milnos  in  his  character  of  Vavasour.  He 
writes  :  'With  catholic  syniinithics  and  an  eclectic  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Vavasour 
saw  somcthin},'  f,'ood  in  everybody  and  evorythinfj;,  which  is  certainly  amiable, 
and,  perhaps,  just,  but  disqualifies  a  man  in  scnne  dej^ree  tor  the  business  of  life, 
which  requires  for  its  conduct  a  certain  decree  of  prejudice.'  Observe  that 
Monckton  Milnes  had  far  more  of  this  t^'enial  scepticism  of  this  free  play  of 
the  side-lights  than  Mr.  Lowe  had  ;  and  he  was  proportionally  less  successful 
as  a  practical  politician.  In  Cicero's  phrase,  he  formed  his  opinions  fortasse 
vcrc  scd  ad  comnmncni  ntilitatcm  pnrum. 

'  Lord  Houghton's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  l?."). 
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illustrate  this  wholesome  frankness  by  recalling  Shakespeare's 
comment  on  one  who  resembled  ^Mr.  Lowe  as  little  in  character 
as  in  political  principles.    Cassius  says  of  Casca : — 

This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  ^ood  wit, 
Which  fj[ivcs  men  ston-ach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  api)etitc. 

Let  me  state  my  meaning);  more  precisely.  What  a  man 
habitually  gives  to  the  world,  the  world  at  last  habitually 
expects  from  him.  And  thus  the  world  at  last  expected  the 
unvarnished  truth  from  i\rr.  Lowe — expected  it,  and  generally 
acquiesced  in  it.  He  became,  as  it  were,  a  privileged  orator. 
A  less  able  man  would  soon  have  abused  such  a  privilege,  and 
would  have  lost  it.  But  ]\Ir.  Lowe  forbore  to  compromise 
himself  by  exaggeration. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  an  orator  at  once  brilliant  and 
trustworthy — as  Hpleud'ulc  rerax. 

Atlionreum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. : 
Jan. '.»,  1H'.)3. 
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LETTER  FEOM  THE   llEV.  WILLIAM   ROGERS 

This  letter,  from  the  popular  Rector  of  Rishopsj^'ate,  came  to  hand 
as  the  tinal  sheets  were  being  passed  for  press,  and  its  contents 
could  not,  therefore,  be  incorporated  Avith  the  text. 


H; 


Rectory,  Bishopsgatc  :  Muich  I8'.t:i. 

Dear  Sir, — I  esteem  it  a  great  compliment  that  Mr.  Goschon 
should  have  mentioned  me  to  you  as  being  on  old  and  intimate 
terms  with  Mr.  Lowe,  for  to  be  reputed  a  friend  of  so  eminent  and 
accomplished  a  man  is  a  distinction. 

When  I  lirst  went  to  Oxford,  Mr.  Lowe  was  tlie  great  'coach' 
of  the  period,  and  I  have  heard  liin)  say  he  never  worked  so  hard  or 
felt  his  work  so  oppressive  as  during  that  time-  ten  hours  ii  day 
with  pupils. 

In  after  days,  though  I  frequently  met  him  at  the  houses  of 
.I'rofessor  Jowett,  the  Rothscliilds,  Lord  Airhe,  and  others,  1  was 
not  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  him  till  later,  when  he  did 
me  the  honour  of  consulting  me  on  the  subject  of  popular  education. 
Our  intercourse,  howevei',  on  my  part  at  all  events,  was  always 
a  little  strained  and  reserved;  for  in  his  eonijiany,  so  little  was  he 
changed,  1  could  never  shake  oil"  the  feeling  that  he  was  still  tlu; 
Chief  Examiner  in  the  Little-go  School,  wielding  the  great  power  of 
Pluck,  which  he  exercised  with  a  liberal  hand.  1  remember  on  one 
occasion  when  1  was  summoned  to  give  evidence  befoie  a  Connnittec! 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Ik;  was  the  ehainuan,  1 
approached  the  onkal  with  considerable  dilVidence.  lie,  lioweNcr, 
treated  me  with  great  consideration  and  respect.  I  thanked  him 
afterwards  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  examina- 
tion, attributing  his  moderation  to  bis  sympathy  with  me  in  the 
question  before  the  Committee.  '  Not  at  all,'  he  said  ;  '  1  always  look 
upon  you  as  a  boy,  anil  i  treated  you  with  the  delicacy  due  to  your 
tender  years  : 

Miixiiua  (li'betur  pueris  revercntia.' 

At  the  time  when  the  Rill  for  the  amendment  of  popular  educa- 
tion was  under  consideration,  he  used  frecpiently  to  advise  with  me, 
aa  1  was  supposed  to  be  an  exi)ert,  having  been  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  (Duke  of  Newcastle's),  and  having  had  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  practically  carryinp;  out  my  views.  On  one  occasion  he 
asked  me  to  come  down  to  his  house  at  Caterham  to  take  luncheon 
witli  him  and  to  go  afterwards  for  a  walk  over  the  Downs.  I  went. 
We  had  an  excellent  luncheon  and  a  most  aj^'reeable  walk,  hut  the 
vvord  '  iMlucation  '  was  never  mentioned. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  remenil)er  that  on  one  occasion  I  had 
to  stand  by  a  friend,  an  inspector  of  schools,  who  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  '  My  Lords '  to  answer  for  misconduct  of  which  he 
had  been  jJfuilty.  The  cliarge  was  that  he  had  kissed  some  girls  on 
Putney  Bridge.  My  friend  pleaded  guilty,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  get  as  good  terms  for  Inin  as  1  could.  Tbe  three  judges  were 
liorddranville  (President  of  the  Council),  Mr.  Lowe  (Vice-President), 
and  l\Ir.  Lingen  (Secretary) — ^liuos,  ivbadam.inthus,  /I'^acus.  I 
begged  them  to  deal  with  th(!  culprit  leniently.  There  arose  a 
great  dispute:  c'.\o  of  the  judges  said  he  ought  to  be  summarily 
dismissed,  the  other  two  were  more  merciful,  and  at  last  it  was 
arranged  that  he  was  to  have  three  montlis'  leave  and  then  dis- 
appear. I  met  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  lobby  afterwards,  and  I  said,  *  I 
think  you  were  rather  hard  upon  the  ))oor  fellow,  for,  after  all,  he 
has  only  eomniitted  an  offence  of  which  we  have  all  of  us  at 
some  time  in  our  lives  been  guilty,'  He  said,  '  Yes — it  was  not  the 
fact  that  he  kissed  the  girls,  but  that  he  was  such  a  fool  as  to  do  it 
on  Putney  P.ridge.' 

Some  time  ago  Piironess  Uurdeit-Coutts's  Market,  upon  which 
she  luid  expended  large  sums  of  money,  was  the;  lion  of  the  Mast 
I '.ml.  Mr.  Lowe  proposed  piiyingme  a  visit  in  the  City,  and  going 
iifterwards  to  inspect  the  market.  When  we  arrived  we  found 
magnili(;ent  buildings,  model  lodging-houses,  plenty  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  but  no  life.  '  Where  is  the  Fish  luiivket  ?'  said  ^Ir.  Lowe. 
And  we  were  shown  a  Costermonger's  Hall,  containing  a  few  red- 
herrings  and  some  whelks,  and,  naturally,  no  customers,  lieing  of  a 
literary  turn  of  mind,  "Slv.  Lowe  wisjied  to  see  tiie  reading-room. 
We  were  introduced  to  a  spacious  ajiartment  with  a.  few  chairs  and 
a  table,  upon  which  reposed  a  l)eer-staine<l  cony  of  lirll's  Llf<',  and 
an  old  shee|)skin-bound  l>il)le,  tattered  and  torn.  Any  friend  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  may  conceive  tht>  sarcastic  r<>marlvs  of  the  great 
economist  ;  giving  utterance  to  wiiich,  in  no  measured  terms,  he 
retired. 

^L•.  Lowe,  though  he  was  a  statesman  and  a  profound  scholar, 
enjoyed  most  keenly  the  fun  of  life.  So  I  am  disposed  to  ihinii  In- 
would  not  be  displeased  if  these  trivial  episodes  found  an  odd  corner 
in  his  biography. 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  IIookuh. 
A.  Piitchi'tt  Martin,  Ksq. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INDIA 

(1797-1799) 

It  must  be  frankly  avowed  that  tliia  brief  memoir  of  Sir  Jolin 
Sherbrooke  is  of  the  nature  of  an  afterthou<,'lit  called  forth  as  the 
result  of  invustif!;ations  demanded  by  the  preceding'  pa^^es.  Tho 
actual  relationship  between  Sir  John  and  Lord  Shei'brooke  was  a 
very  close  and  somewhat  peculiar  one,  hein^'  that  of  a  cousin  by 
descent  and  an  uncle  by  marria,^e,  ho  and  Lord  Sherbrookcj's  father, 
the  rector  of  Bingham,  havini^  married  sisters.  Accordini^ly  the 
late  Lord  Sherbrooke  from  a  boy  always  refi'ired  to  the  old  Penin- 
sular veteran  and  ( {overnor-General  of  Canada  as  '  Uncle.' 

Apart  from  their  close  relationship,  and  the  similarity  in  many 
points  of  their  character,  th^re  is  a  kinship  also  in  their  careers,  each 
havin.if  passed  a  number  of  eventful  years  in  the  vast  outlying  porticms 
of  the  Empire  of  (Ireater  lUitain.  It  is  true  that  their  colonial 
records  are  hi  a  sense  utterly  diverse — the  one,  a  born  soldier,  serving 
his  Sovereign  in  many  countries  and  ending  his  public  life  as  Vice- 
roy in  British  North  Am(;rica  ;  tho  other  going  forth  as  a  simple 
colonist  to  New  South  Wales,  and  there  persistently,  in  the 
face  of  Viceroys  and  other  constituted  authorities,  upholding  the 
inherited  liberties  and  noble  traditions  of  his  race.  P>ut,  as  every 
colonial  Englishman  instinctively  feels,  there  is  a  kind  of  family 
likeness  in  the  inner  histories  of  all  colonies  which  gives  to  the  story 
of  a  Canadian  Governor-General  and  that  of  an  Australian  colonist 
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and  statesman  a  strange  and  startling  similarity.  From  their  dif- 
ferent standpoints  they  are  each  called  npon  to  solve  precisely  the 
same  social  and  political  problems.  From  the  minds  of  both,  if  of 
the  calibre  of  these  two,  there  could  never  be  absent  that  strange, 
eventful  history  of  the  disruption  between  the  mother-country  and 
the  older  American  colonies  which  are  now  the  United  Stiites. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  fur  the  present  \Miter  that  the  scope  of 
this  work  Avould  not  admit  of  a  full  and  exhaustive  biography  of  Sir 
John  Sherbrooke.  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear  in  this  age  of  reck- 
less self-advertisement  and  in(|uisitorial  journalism,  when  he  passed 
away  in  his  quiet  country  home  only  f-ixty  years  ago  but  few  echoes 
of  his  deeds  reverberated  in  any  portion  of  tJie  land  he  had  served 
so  long  and  so  faithfully.  The  military  biographies  of  the  time 
would  be  ransacked  in  vain  for  any  account  of  the  hero  of  Talavera. 

Hir  .lohn  Coape  Sherbrooke  was  l)orn  in  the  year  17(51,  and 
entered  ibe  Army  on  December  7, 1780,  his  (irst  regiment  being  the 
4th  Jving's  Own  Infantry.  From  this  lie  went  into  the  85th,  from 
which  he  finally  exchanged  into  the  JiBrd  Ik^giment  of  Foot.  After 
he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  served  In  Flanders 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  unfortunate  and  memorable  retreat 
the  ;-5:b'd  was  ordered  to  cover.  This  gave  Colonel  Sherbrooke  the 
first  opportunity  of  showing  that  cool  moral  courage  which,  even 
more  than  mere  physical  bravery,  is  the  true  characteristic  of  the 
civilised  warrior.  To  be  thus  ordered  to  cover  a  retreat  might  not 
seem  an  auspicious  opening  of  a  military  :areer  ;  but  as  in  life,  so  in 
soldiering,  it  is  adversity  which  tries  a  man,  and  brings  out  his  finer 
qualities — if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  any.  Such  clear 
evidence  did  Colonel  Sherbrooke  on  this  occasion  display  of  calm 
intrepidity  and  firmness  that  it  gave  all  midor  his  command  the 
requisite  sense  of  complete  reliance  which  will  alone  make  men  faith- 
fully and  intelligently  obey  a  leader.  From  this  time  forward  he 
could  feel  assured  that  the  88rd  would  do  whatever  he  ordered,  for 
the  regiment  had  now  a  fixed  belief  in  his  judgment,  and  a  feeUng 
that  whatever  line  of  action  he  decided  on  would  in  all  human  pro- 
bability be  crowned  Avith  success. 

Two  regiments  of  French  cavalry  were  seen  coming  down  on  the 
B8rd,  with  the  intention  of  charging  them  in  the  rear  and  cutting 
them  to  pieces.  Colonel  Sherbrooke  faced  his  men  to  the  rear  and 
gave  the  word,  '  H8rd,  Steady  ! '  Not  a  man  of  them  moved,  but  in 
this  supreme  moment  stood  like  statues  and  awaited  the  onset. 
When  the  first  French  regiment  was  within  fifty  yards  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  '  Fire  !  '  The  steady  coolness  of  the  men  gave  it 
full  effect ;  scarcely  a  musket  was  fired  in  vain,  men  and  horses  rolled 
on  the  ground ;  those  who  were  neither  unhorsed  nor  wounded  halted 
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unci  attempted  to  retreat,  but  before  they  could  get  out  of  ran,c;e  a 
second  volley  completed  the  work  of  destruction,  and  the  regiment 
was  all  but  destroyed  to  a  man. 

The  second  French  regiment,  on  witnessing  this  sorry  scene,  with 
a  true  Falstaffian  sense  of  the  superiority  of  discretion  over  mere 
valour,  faced  about  and  wore  no  more  seen. 

This  brilliant  action  Sir  John  Sherlirooke  always  declared  was 
more  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  took  more  pride  in  it,  than  in  any 
ail'air  in  which  he  was  ever  engaged.  The  nnitual  conlid'mce  then 
and  there  established  between  the  Colonel  and  his  regiment  ren- 
dered them,  he  was  wont  to  declare,  invincible  ;  and  as  we  sliall  see 
in  the  subsequent  naiTalivc,  it  was  to  the  HHrd  tliat  his  heart  always 
went  out,  and  the  last  honoui'  conferred  on  him,  at  his  own  dc^sire,  by 
a  grateful  sovereign,  after  his  retirement  from  official  life,  was  the 
colonelcy  of  his  old  regiment. 

After  the  MI-5rd  returned  from  Flanders  it  sailed  with  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  AVest  Indies,  but  tremendous  storms  drove  all  the  ships 
that  escaped  their  fury  back  to  England.  In  those  grim  days  the  doors 
of  the  Temple  of  Janus  were  never  shut.  On  April  (5, 17!H1,  Colonel 
Sherbrooke  sailed  with  his  regiment  to  India,  disembarking  at 
Calcutta,  February  10,  17^7.  He  soon  afterwards  joined  the  army 
under  the  command  of  General  (afterwards  Lord)  llaii'is  in  the 
^Mysore. 

In  Wilkes's  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South,  of  India  will  be 
found  a  very  clear  description  of  the  military  operations  that  cul- 
minated in  the  storming  of  Seringapatani. 

'  On  the  27th  of  :\larch,  1709,'  says  this  authority,  '  the  English 
army,  on  preparing  to  take  up  its  ground  of  encampment  to  the 
westward  of  Malvilly,  distinctly  perceived  the  Sultaun's  army  drawn 
up  on  a  height  little  exceeding  two  miles  from  the  intended  encamp- 
ment. The  Englisli  general  (Harris)  ordered  the  ground  to  b( 
reconnoitred,  and  the  troops  to  continue  their  march  in  such  order  as 
should  admit  either  of  encampment  or  action.  The  troops  intended 
for  the  advance  pickets,  under  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  moved  out  as 
usual  to  examine  their  ground,  and  were  soon  threatened  by  large 
])odies  of  the  enemy.  After  some  }nanceuvring  they  took  post  with 
their  right  to  a  village,  and  the  support  of  these  troops  eventu- 
ally brought  on  the  action.  The  division  under  Colonial  Wellesley 
advanced  in  echelon  of  corps  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  supported 
by  a  brigade  of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Floyd.  As  Colonel  \\ellesley 
approached  his  object  the  Sultaun's  cusboons  adviinced  in  very 
creditable  style  against  the  H;)rd,  which  was  tlie  leading  corps,  giving 
their  fire  and  receiving  that  of  the  ;$8rd  till  within  sixty  yards,  when 
the  regiment,  continuing  to  advance  with  a  quickened  step,  they  gave 
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way,  and  Colonel  Floyd,  availing  himself  of  the  critical  instant, 
charged  and  destroyed  them  to  a  man.  The  result  to  the  Sultaun 
of  this  injudicious  affair  Avas  the  loss  of  1,000  men.' 

General  Harris  liad  no  despicable  foe  in  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  his 
stronghold  of  Seringapr.tam  might  have  been  made  impregnable  had 
the  great  Mussulman  dtspot  condescended  to  follow  the  counsel  of 
the  French  luigineer  officers  who  were  with  him.  The  Sultaun  was 
in  all  respects  a  typical  Oriental  potentate,  ruling  his  subjects  with 
a  veritable  rod  of  iron.  He  was  a  bigoted  Mussulman,  filled  with  a 
fiery  ^eal  against  the  Giaour,  subjecting  the  Christian  soldiers 
and  the  Hindoo  women  to  the  greatest  cruelties.  Jhit  with  all  his 
cruel  and  fanatical  zeal  he  was  a  true  fatalist,  and  accordingly 
resigned  himself,  as  is  well  known,  with  calm  fortitude  to  the 
storming  soldiery  of  Baird. 

It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  innumerable  cruelties  of 
this  remarkable  Oriental  despot.  15ut  anything  concerning  Colonel 
Bherbrooke's  regiment  has  a  direct  connection  with  this  narrative, 
and  may  excuse  the  relation  of  the  following  genuine  tale  of  horror. 
It  seems  that  twelve  men  of  the  83rd  lost  their  way  and  were  made 
prisoners.  They  were  taken  into  Seringapatam,  and  brought  before 
Tippoo,  who  ordered  that  they  should  be  '  murdered  by  threes  '  at 
night.  For  four  successive  nights  the  victims  were  taken  from  their 
cells.  This  delay  not  only  increased  their  torture,  but  enabled  their 
torturer  to  devise  fresh  methods  of  despatching  them. 

One  mode  was  by  twisting  their  heads  while  their  bodies  were 
held  fast,  thus  breaking  their  necks.  For  this  purpose  the  Sultaun's 
jetties  were  employed — a  caste  of  Hindoos  who  performed  feats  of 
strength.  Others  were  despatched  by  having  nails  driven  through 
their  skulls.  No  wonder  that  rough  old  General  Baird,  who  had 
himself  undergone  the  torture  of  Tippoo's  dungeons,  was  heard  to 
declare  that  '  he  would  deliver  Tippoo  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
grenadiers  of  the  33rd.' 

We  now  come  to  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  any  of  the  full  accounts  of  this  memorable  achievement  ot 
British  arms,  which  may  be  found  in  every  Anglo-Indian  military 
history.  From  first  to  last  Colonel  Sherbrooke  was  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  fray.  It  was  he  who  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the 
advanced  position  they  occupied  in  front  of  the  outer  field-works, 
by  which  250  men  out  of  2,000  were  destroyed  and  the  remaiiidei- 
compelled  to  fall  back,  Avhile  the  English  losses  were  one  man  killed 
and  twenty-four  wounded.  The  possession  of  this  entrenched  posi- 
tion mainly  contributed  to  General  Baird's  success.  The  assault 
on  Seringapatam  was  made  by  two  columns  of  troops  under 
Colonel  Sherbrooke  and  Colonel  Dunlop,  while  Colonel  Arthur 
Wellesley  commanded  the  reserve. 
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The  following  letter,  written  by  Colonel  Hlierbrooke  two  days 
after  the  stormin,cf  of  the  fort  to  his  brother,  William  bherbrooke, 
conveyed  to  his  family  a  modest  account  of  his  own  share  in  the 
memorable  event : — 

Camp  before  Serin^'apatain  :  May  (>,  17'.)9 

Dear  Sherbrooke, — I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  inform 
you  that  Serin,t>apatam  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  4th  inst.  Tijjpoo 
Sultaun  was  killed,  and  two  of  his  sons  taken  in  the  Palace.  A  third 
(who  was  the  eldest  of  the  youn.^;  princes  that  were  .i^'iven  over  last  war 
as  hostages  to  Lord  Cornwallis)  delivered  himself  up  early  the  next 
morning.  He  asked  Kowl — i.e.  protaction  of  person  and  propcriij—- 
for  Hyder  Kaeb  (who  was  the  favourite  natural  son  of  Tippoo). 
This  having  been  promised,  I  suppose  lie  will  be  in  very  so(  n,  as 
his  camp  is  not  above  ten  coss  from  the  fort.  Major-General  liaird 
commanded  the  storm.  The  troops  were  divided  into  two  colmuns. 
I  had  charge  of  the  one  directed  to  take  to  the  right  on  entering 
the  breach,  Colonel  Dunlop  of  that  ordered  to  the  left.  The  loss 
on  our  side  1  have  not  been  able  as  yet  accurately  to  ascertain  ;  the 
carnage  among  the  enemy  was  dreadful,  ^\'e  marched  out  of  our 
trenches  to  the  attack  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  whole  was  carried  in 
broad  daylight.  I  received  a  spent  ball,  which  knocked  me  down, 
on  entering  the  breach,  but  soon  recovered,  and  have  got  over  the 
siege  without  any  wound  or  trying  whatever.  I  send  this  by  the 
overland  despatch,  which  will  not  take  letters  of  a  larger  size,  to 
inform  my  dear  mother  and  those  int'-usted  about  me  that  1  am 
well  by  the  earliest  conveyance  in  n\\'  power.  With  kind  remem- 
brance to  all,  believe  me,  dear  iSherbro'^ke, 

Your  very  affectionate  brother, 

J.  C.  SllEliBUOOKE. 


||f 


In  a  brief  personal  memoir  of  this  kind  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
desirable  to  discuss  the  incidents  of  the  campaign  in  the  Mysore. 
Those  familiar  with  this  stirring  episode  in  Anglo-Indian  histor} 
may  remember  that  there  was  considerable  friction,  to  use  a  mild 
phrase,  between  I'aird  and  Harris,  and  also  between  the  former 
and  Lord  Wellesley,  who,  Baird  considered,  had  shown  undue 
favouritism  to  his  brother,  then  Colonel  A\'e]lesley,  by  appointing 
him,  shortly  after  the  storming,  Commandant  of  Seringapatam. 
It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  Colonel  Hlierbrooke  stood  well 
in  the  eyes  of  each  of  these  distinguished  military  leadc.'rs.  In 
an  anonymous,  and,  on  the  whole,  worthless  life  of  Sir  David  Daird, 
the  authorship  of  which  is  generally  attril)nted  to  Theodore  ITook, 
it  is  recorded  tliat  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  on  behalf  of  the  iield-oflicers 
who  personally  served  undei  General  Baird,  presented  him  with  a 
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(Ircss-sword  of  the  value  of  200  guineas.  This  p;ift  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  mnrk  the  fact  that  to  General  Daird,  and  not  to 
his  comniandin.L]-  ol'licer,  General  Harris,  Ijelonged  the  honour  of 
,sul)duin,^-  Tippoo's  stronghold.  Home  unpleasant  co:  'ospondence 
passed  l)etween  the  conflicting  parties,  but  it  is  noticeable  how  in 
everytliing  from  the  pen  of  Arthur  Wellesley,  even  during  a  dis- 
agreeable coiitrelevips  of  this  character,  there  shines  out  in  his 
clear  transparent  phrases  the  spirit  of  a  true  gentleman. 

To  revert  to  Colonel  Sher])rooke.  There  can  be  no  better  evidence 
of  his  valour  at  the  storming  of  Soringapatam  than  the  report  of 
General  JUiird,  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  General 
Order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

General  Order 

Serinf^'apatam :  May  8,  1799 

Lieutonant-Gcneral  Harris  has  particular  pleasure  in  publishing 
to  the  Army  the  following  extract  of  a  report  transmitted  to  him  yester- 
day by  ]\Iajor-Gencral  Baird,  as  it  places  in  a  distinguished  point  of 
view  the  merit  of  an  officer,  on  the  very  important  occasion  referred 
to,  whose  general  gallantry  and  good  conduct  since  he  has  served 
Avith  this  army  have  not  failed  to  recommend  him  strongly  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief; — 

'  If,  where  all  behaved  nobly,  it  is  proper  to  mention  individual 
merit,  I  know  no  one  so  justly  entitled  to  praise  as  Colonel  Sher- 
brooke,  to  whos(^  exertions  1  feel  myself  much  indebted  for  the 
success  of  the  attack.' 

Colonel  Sherbrooke  was  now  actively  engaged,  }iot  only  on  the 
great  Indian  battlefields  of  the  Empii'e,  but  immediately  under  the 
eagle  eye  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  earlier  \olumes  of  the  Welluiritoii  DesixitchcH — that  unique 
collection  of  official  documents,  written  in  such  straightforward  and 
vigorous  ]*'.nglish — will  be  found  interesting  references  to  Sir  John 
Sherbroolve.  From  these  it  will  bo  necessary  only  to  quote  spar- 
ingly, thougli  in  the  sincere  hope  that  the  reader  may  be  induced  to 
take  down  from  the  shelves  Colonel  Gurwood's  volumes,  which  supply 
one  of  the  finest  commentaries  on  the  modern  history  of  England 
in  the  language.  l>ut  in  addition  to  the  official  and  other  references 
niivde  to  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  iji  his 
despatches  and  general  orders,  it  is  witli  unfeigned  pleasure  that  I 
take  this  opportimity  of  transci'ibing  the  full  text  of  certain 
loiters  of  the  Dulvi;  bitherto  unpublished,  and  wliicli  the  Sherbrooke 
family  have  religiously  preserved.  The  fiist  of  these  veveals  the 
fact  of  the  chronic  ill-healtli  which,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  a  less 
lieroic  mould  than   Sir  John   Sherbrooke,  would   have  elfectually 
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marred  his  oaieer  from  the  very  outset.  No  commander  was  less 
tolerant  of  light  excuses  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  duty  than  the  Iron 
Duke.  When,  therefore,  he  who  never  spared  himself  or  others 
furnishes  excuses  for  a  subordinate  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  wo 
may  be  sure  that  the  physical  suffering  wi's  severe  and  incapaci- 
tating. 

Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  {then  Sir  Arthur  Wcllesloj) 

to  Colo)iel  Shcrhrookc 

Camp  :  Oct.  Ifj,  1799 

Dear  Sherbrooke, — In  a  former  letter  I  told  you  tliat  my  inten- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Bungalow  in  the  garden  of  the  Saul  1  >ang  was 
to  make  it  the  quarter  of  the  commanding  olficer  of  the  regiment, 
whom  I  intended  eventually  to  quarter  in  the  Palace,  which  has 
hitherto  been  an  hospital.  The  necessity,  however,  of  finding  a 
quarter  for  Colonel  Close  for  the  present,  and  of  giving  him  the  palace 
at  Saul  Bang,  as  nothing  else  will  be  large  enough  to  hold  him  and  his 
gentlemen,  will  occasion  the  delay  of  the  execution  of  this  plan,  at 
least  for  some  time.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  inhabit  the  Bungalow, 
I  have  no  objection ;  but  I  think  that  you  will  find  yourself  more  com- 
fortable, as  well  as  more  conveniently  situated,  in  my  house,  to  a 
residence  in  which  you  are  perfectly  welcome,  whether  I  am  in  or 
out  of  it.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  had  a  return  of  your  bad 
health,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  there  should  be  a  necessity 
of  your  leaving  Seringapatam  for  a  change  of  air.  I  will  not  hide 
from  you  that  I  have  long  thought  that  your  health  has  been  worse 
in  India  than  I  recollect  it  to  have  been  since  I  have  known  you  ;  it 
is,  indeed,  almost  true  that  you  have  enjoyed  scarcely  one  day's  per- 
fect health  since  you  landed  in  the  country.  Under  this  circum- 
stance, is  it  worth  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
you  to  go  Home  ?  I  can  only  say  that,  were  I  in  your  situation,  I 
would  go  in  the  first  ship  that  sailed.  I  am  now  giving  you  an 
opinion  contrary  to  my  own  interests  ;  I  know  that  if  you  go  my 
troubles  and  anxieties  will  be  twice  greater  than  they  are  at  present ; 
but  that  consideration  has  no  weight  when  the  health  of  a  man  is 
at  stake.  The  future  ease  of  your  circumstances  might  probably 
create  some  doubt  in  your  mind  respecting  the  expediency  of  going 
immediately,  if  there  appeared  any  probability  of  your  being  placed 
in  a  position  by  which  they  might  be  bettered.  Since  I  have  left 
Seringapatam  I  have  written  to  (ieneral  Harris  twice,  and  have 
stated  my  wishes  that  you  should  be  provided  for  to  your  satisfac- 
tion. To  that  part  of  these  letters  I  have  received  no  answer,  and 
although  the  arrangements  for  this  country  are  not  made  yet,  or 
are  not  made  publick,  I  cannot  but  augur  ill  from  this  silence. 
It  is  true  that  he  may  have  made  an  arrangement   in  which 
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your  interests  and  claims  are  considered,  but  he  has  not  imparted 
it  to  me. 

In  your  situation  I  would  do  this  :  I  would  make  up  my  mind, 
and  prepare  everything  quietly,  to  go  away  in  the  January  or 
February  fleet ;  if  you  find  that  your  health  mends,  or  if  your 
claims  are  considered,  you  can  stay,  and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser. 
But  iC  you  continue  in  bad  health,  or  if  you  are  passed  over,  you 
ought  to  go  without  hesi^^^ation.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  war  in  this 
country,  which  might  make  it  worth  your  while  to  stay. 

Let  the  12th  Regiment  have  the  Tooke  Klanah  as  barracks  when 
they  arrive. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Arthuk  Wellesley. 
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Sir  John  Sherbrooke's  brief  but  brilliant  Indian  career  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  As  soon  as  his  intended  retirement  was  known 
a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  83rd  took  place,  and  Major  Shee 
was  requested  to  convey  to  their  Colonel  the  expression  of  their 
keen  regret  at  losing  him,  and  their  sorrow  for  the  cause  that 
compelled  his  departure.  Colonel  Sherbrooke's  comrades  in  arms 
further  stated  that '  they  feel  some  consolation  in  reflecting  that 
when  the  service  of  your  country  called  for  your  exertions,  neither 
ill-health  nor  any  other  cause  could  induce  you  to  decline  it.'  And 
with  many  expressions  of  warm  personal  regard  they  express  the 
hope  that  they  may  yet  again  serve  under  his  command. 

On  the  day  of  the  receipt  oi  this  letter  (December  5)  Colonel 
Sherbrooke  feelingly  responded.  And  so  for  the  time  being  his 
connection  with  the  33rd  Regiment  came  to  an  end. 

Turning  to  the  Wellington  Despatches  (vol.  i.  p.  49),  there 
appears  a  communication  to  Colonel  Close,  from  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  which  shows  that  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  sojourn  in  India 
the  invalid  officer  was  doing  his  best  to  withstand  native  impudence 
and  rapacity : — 

Seringapatam :  December  26,  1799 

...  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  24th.  You  are  the 
best  judge  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  Amildar  at  Chenahalam. 
Colonel  Sherbrooke  complains  of  him,  and  it  appears  by  the  man's 
own  account  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  colonel.  As 
he  had  a  gentleman  with  him  who  understands  the  language,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  refused  to  go  to  Colonel  Sherbrooke. 
This  the  Amildar  now  denies ;  but  I  observe  a  probability  that  it  is 
true,  even  in  the  excuse  which  he  makes — viz.  that  he  had  not 
received  orders  to  advance  and  meet  him.     Colonel  Sherbrooke  is 
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not  a  man  who  requires  all  the  extraordinary  attentions  described 
in  your  letter,  nor,  if  he  did,  ia  it  probable  that  any  of  the  amildars 
would  pay  them  ;  but  it  is  proper  that  he  and  all  the  officers  passing 
the  road  should  receive  civility,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  wish  that 
this  amildar  may  receive  a  chock  for  his  conduct  which  will  be  an 
example  to  others.  Of  this  we  may  bo  certain,  that  the  officers  w'H 
not  bear  incivility,  and  therefore  it  is  better  for  all  parties  that  the 
natives  should  understand  at  once  that  they  are  to  be  attentive  to 
travellers.  You  must  be  as  sensible  of  this  as  I  am,  and  whatever 
you  do  will  be  right. 

Three  days  after  this,  in  a  letter  dated  Seringapatam,  December 
29,  1700,  addressed  to  Colonel  ^Mackenzie,  afterwards  General  Mac- 
kenzie Fraser,  the  great  commander  thus  refers  to  the  close  of  Sir 
John  Sherbrooke's  Indian  career  ; — 

' .  .  .  You  will  have  heard  of  Sherbrooke's  departure  for 
kiurope.  He  has  never  had  a  day's  health  in  India,  and  he  therefore 
does  right  to  go  home.' 

Sir  John  remained  in  India  till  January  20,  1800,  when  he 
embarked  on  board  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc  East  Indiaman  for 
England,  and  landed  at  Eastbourne  on  July  5  following,  with  a 
great  accession  to  his  military  fame,  but,  unfortunately,  with  health 
materially  injured  by  severe  campaigning  under  an  Indian  sun. 
The  next  six  years  was  a  period  of  comparative  rest.  He  held  suc- 
cessively different  commands  in  Sussex,  Norfolk,  and  Essex.  On 
January  1, 1805,  he  attained  the  rank  of  major-general.  On  June  14 
following  he  sailed  for  Sicily  in  the  Chiffonnc,  and  then  recom- 
menced another  period  of  strenuous  toil  and  unremitting  anxiety. 


CHAPTER  II 

SICILY 
(1807-1808) 

Whkx  Sir  John  Sherbvooke  took  the  command  at  Messina,  it  was 
a  trying  and  anxious  time,  for  IJonaparte  was  now  in  the  very  boy- 
day  of  his  fame,  and  was  toppling  over  old  thrones  and  principalities 
like  ninepins.  All  over  Europe,  but  particularly  in  the  south, 
there  was  a  party,  generally  styling  itself  the  popular  party,  ready 
to  hail  the  Corsican  conqueror  as  a  heaven-sent  redeemer  from  old 
galling  feudal  despotisms.  Meanwhile  England  by  sea  and  land,  in 
every  zone  and  clime,  was  warring  against  the  forces  and  the  wild 
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enthusiasm  created  by  the  genius  of  this  modern  Attila.  At  this 
time  Southern  Italy  was  all  but  in  the  hands  of  the  French  invader. 
The  English  held  on  to  Scylla,  on  the  Italian  coast  opposite 
Messina  ;  but  CJeneral  Reynier  was  in  possession  of  the  surrounding 
country.  To  hold  Scylla  or  to  vacate  it  after  Reggie  fell  became 
more  difficult  every  day. 

Communications  with  the  outer  world  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  only  circumstance  that  could  have  lent  a  ray  of  hope  to  Major- 
General  Sherbrooke  at  Messina,  or  to  Colonel  (afterwards  SirHudrion) 
Lowe  at  Capri,  was  the  fact  that  the  ever-vigilant  Collingwood  had 
command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Once  at  their  perilous 
posts,  these  trusty  soldiers  expected  nothing  from  Downing  Street, 
and  were,  therefore,  not  disappointed.  All  depended  on  themselves 
and  on  the  great  seaman,  generally,  at  this  time,  lying  off  Syracuse, 
waiting  day  and  night  to  dart  out  and  destroy  the  French  fleet. 

At  Messina  we  find  General  Sherbrooke  soon  again  in  very  active 
service  indeed,  not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  diplomatist.  In  May, 
1807,  he  sailed  in  the  Melpomene  to  Alexandria,  and  returned  to 
Messina  in  the  September  following,  after  conducting  a  successful 
negotiation  with  the  Beys  Achmet  and  Emin.  The  rest  of  his 
weary  and  anxious  stay  in  Sicily  would  be  almost  a  blank  to  us  save 
for  certain  official  despatches  and  private  letters  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  latter's  large  and  interest- 
ing collection ;  and  of  these  documents,  the  greater  part  throw,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  but  little  light  on  the  narrative.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  almost  every  letter  the  isolated  General  begs  the 
Colonel,  who,  from  Capri,  had  greater  facilities  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world,  to  forward  him,  whenever  possible,  *  packets 
of  Foreign  Gazettes.''  In  fact,  such  was  the  dearth  of  news  to  the 
English  garrison  at  Messina,  that  no  officer  ever  seems  to  have  put 
pen  to  paper  without  asking  his  correspondent  for  one  of  these 
journals,  though  knowing  full  well  that  every  number  would  be 
stuffed  with  Napoleonic  fictions  for  the  special  purpose  of  misleading 
him.  The  following  letter  may,  perhaps,  give  a  clearer  impression 
of  General  Sherbrooke's  far  from  enviable  position  than  many  pages 
of  descriptive  writing  : — 

Messina  :  January  1,  1808 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  2nd  ult.,  with  its 
enclosures  and  the  Gazettes  sent  along  with  it.  ...  I  trust  that 
you  will  be  able  to  discover  the  murderer  of  the  soldier  of  the  Royal 
Corsican  Rangers,  as,  exclusive  of  the  interest  one  feels  when  any 
of  our  own  people  are  cut  off  in  this  infamous  way,  it  is  always  for 
the  general  benefit  of  society  that  the  perpetrator  of  such  a  horrid 
deed  should  be  brought  to  justice. 
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Your  two  letters  of  December  27,  with  the  Foreign  Gazettes  you 
entrusted  to  Captain  Church,'  have  been  deUvered  to  me  by  that 
officer.  .  .  .  We  had  ah'eady  received  inteUi<,'ence,  by  the  way  of 
Trieste,  that  the  Russian  Ambassador  had  been  ordered  by  his  own 
Court  to  quit  London,  and  that  the  EngHsh  Minister  had  been  sent 
away  from  St.  Petersburgh.  An  immediate  declaration  of  war  on 
our  part  will,  I  should  suppose,  be  the  natural  consequence. 

As  I  think  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  allow  too  many  of  your 
officers  to  be  absent  together  at  this  particular  period,  I  should 
rather  Avish  Ensign  Cerbara's  leave  to  bo  delayed  until  Captain 
Church's  return.  I  send  this  by  Captain  Handfield,  of  the  DeiiylU, 
and  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

J.  C.  Sherbrooke. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  this  letter  was  written  the  war-clouds 
were  more  threatening  than  ever.  It  well  behoved  this  handful  of 
English  soldiers  at  remote  and  isolated  outposts  to  be  brave  as  well 
as  wary.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  rising  in  arms  against 
their  little  island  home. 

On  the  same  day  Colonel  Lowe  informed  Admiral  Thornborough, 
at  Palermo,  of  an  ominous  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  would  cease  all  communication  with  Great 
Britain  until  satisfaction  was  made  to  Denmark  and  peace  con- 
cluded with  France,  adding,  however :  *  received  through  the  sus- 
picious medium  of  a  French  translation.'  Suspicious  medium  or 
not,  the  news  was  so  important  that  Captain  Handfield  was  de- 
spatched with  a  copy  of  the  Russian  proclamation  to  Lord  Colling- 
wood  at  Syracuse. 

All  this  time  General  Sherbrooke  had  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
on  an  active  enemy  much  closer  to  him  than  the  Russian  Czar ; 
this  was  the  French  general,  Reynier,  who,  greatly  reinforced,  was 
pushing  forward  a  body  of  troops  into  Lower  Calabria. 

'  General  Reynier,'  he  informs  Colonel  Lowe,  *  is  at  present,  with 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men,  upon  the  Piano  di  Melia,  with 
supporting  corps  at  Palmi,  Seminara,  &c.  He  has  made  a  road  over 
the  Aspromonte,  by  which  he  expects  to  get  his  artillery  up  to  attack 
Scylla  Castle.  By  the  assistance  of  the  Masse,  which  are  collected 
thereabouts,  I  have  been  enabled  to  render  the  Pass  of  Solano 
impracticable,  for  the  present,  at  least,  and  these  fellows,  with  a 
little  encouragement  I  have  given  them,  have  already  considerably 
annoyed  the  enemy.' 

General  Sherbrooke,  like  almost  all  men  of  highly  nervous 

'  Afterwards  Sir  Richard  Church. 
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organisation  and  weak  physical  health,  was  subject,  if  things  wont 
wrong  through  the  folly  of  others,  to  fits  of  violent  rage.  He  was 
at  all  times  a  sharp  disciplinarian.  The  following  brief  note  to 
Colonel  Lowe  speaks  for  itself : — 

Messina  :  January  I'Jth,  1808 

Sir, — Captain  Church,  of  the  Royal  Corsican  Rangers,  having 
considerably  overstayed  the  ton  days'  leave  of  absence  I  consented 
to  your  granting  him,  I  have  directed  that  officer  to  join  his  regi- 
ment by  the  present  conveyance,  and  am,  8ir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
J.  C.  Sheubkooke,  Major-General. 

The  manner  in  which  this  sharp  reproof  was  administered  to 
the  errant  officer  must  have  been  very  severe,  for  Colonel  Bunbury, 
writing  to  Hudson  Lowe  on  the  same  day,  remarks  :  '  I  am  afraid 
Church  has  been  hurt  by  the  brusque  (and  perhaps  rough)  manners 
of  our  Commander.'  But  for  all  that,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see, 
Colonel  Bunbury,  who  had  every  opportunity  at  Messina  of  testing 
the  commanding  officer's  capacity  and  character,  formed  the  very 
highest  opinion  of  him,  and  parted  from  him  with  every  feeling  of 
per.-,  jnal  esteem  and  regret. 

.')ay  by  day  General  Reynier  was  preparing  to  capture  Scylla  ; 
he  a  id  General  Sherbrooke  were  at  remarkably  close  quarters.  On 
the  morning  of  January  80, 1808,  the  English  commander,  sauntering 
along  the  beach  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  with  his  field-glasses, 
observed  some  battalions  of  French  troops  lurking  round  the  out- 
skirts of  Reggio.  While  gazing  he  suddenly  saw  the  four  Neapolitan 
gunboats  of  Messina  making  their  way  across  the  Straits.  General 
Sherbrooke,  who  was  an  extremely  vigilant  man  and  very  suspi- 
cious of  the  Neapolitan  character,  made  immediate  inquiries  at  the 
arsenal  as  to  the  movements  of  these  gunboats,  and  was  assured  that 
they  were  crossing  over  to  punish  the  Frenchmen  for  so  imprudently 
exposing  themselves.  But,  as  the  General  quickly  noted,  the  gun- 
boats did  little  in  the  way  of  cannonading  the  foe ;  he  saw  at  a 
glance  that  our  treacherous  '  allies '  had  simply  gone  over,  gun- 
boats and  all,  to  General  Reynier.  '  Run,  run !'  he  exclaimed  to 
Bunbury,  *  run  to  Captain  Handfield,  and  tell  him  to  bring  those 

d d  villains  back.'  Captain  Handfield  was  the  commander  of  the 

DcligJit  brig-of-war,  and  the  aide  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
quay  at  Messina.  One  can  picture  the  rage  of  the  irascible  English 
general  who  at  such  times  was  not  sparing  of  strong  language  ;  but 
the  incident  had  a  tragic  ending.  Captain  Handfield,  as  gallant  a 
young  Enghsh  sailor  as  ever  walked  the  quarter-deck,  realising 
the  situation,  prepared  without  a  moment's  loss  to  chase  the  run- 
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uways,  and  General  Sherbrooke,  stamping  with  impatience,  soon 
saw  the  DelirjJit  in  full  pursuit.  But  by  this  time  the  Neapolitan 
gunboats  were  lying  under  shelter  of  the  walls,  behind  which  wore 
the  French  infantry.  It  appears  that  with  that  dramatic  instinct  so 
strong  in  Southern  races  the  Neapolitan  gunboats  and  the  French 
soldiery  indulged  in  a  kind  of  sham  fight,  and  the  crews  of  the 
gunboats,  after  aimlessly  discharging  their  volleys  in  the  air,  hauled 
down  their  colours.  The  French  soldiers  were  just  boarding  the 
gunboats  when  the  Dcl'ujht  came  up,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  Captain  Handheld  ran  the  brig  so  close  in,  that  he  was 
exposed  to  a  deadly  fire  from  the  French  infantry  on  the  walls. 
The  brave  young  fellow  and  most  of  his  crew  were  shot  dead  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes.  The  French  troops  now  thought  they  had 
secured  the  English  brig  as  well  as  the  Neapolitan  gunboats ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  Bittern  sloop-of-war,  which  had  heen  cruising  in 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  came  to  the  rescue.  Captain  Downes  of  the 
Bittern  dislodged  the  French  soldiery  from  the  DelUjht  after  a 
sharp  engagement ;  many  of  them  were  killed  scrambling  on 
shore,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  float  the  Delight,  and  she  way 
burned.  The  great  gain  to  the  French  was  the  acquisition  of  tht 
24-pounders  in  the  Neapolitan  gunboats ;  with  these  they  could  pound 
at  the  castle  of  Scylla.  General  Sherbrooke  had  previously  made  up 
his  mind  to  cross  the  Straits  and  land  in  the  night  and  attack 
Reynier,  but  now  his  plans  were  all  upset.  Bunbury  relates  how 
after  witnessing  the  escape  of  the  gunl/oats  he  repaired  to  the  arsenal 
and  apostrophised  the  Commandant  in  these  words : — 

'I  don't  know  what  your  government  will  do  with  you.    You  are 

not  under  my  command,  luckily  for  you  ;  for  if  you  were,  by  G , 

I  would  try  you  by  a  drumhead  court-martial  and  hang  you  up  in 
half  an  hour.' 

'  And,'  adds  Bunbury  grimly,  '  Sherbrooke  would  assuredly  have 
done  so.'  In  a  day  or  two  he  cooled  down,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
his  tremendous  rage  and  excitement  in  the  following  brit  letter  to 
Hudson  Lowe,  conveying  the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  the  gunboats 
and  the  death  of  Captain  Handheld. 

Messina  :  February  2,  1808 

The  Kingfisher,  which  is  a  long  way  off,  having  sent  a  boat  on 
shore,  not  meaning  to  anchor  here  but  to  return  to  Capri,  I  write  a 
few  very  hurried  lines  to  inform  you  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
Delight,  and  of  her  late  much-to-be-lamented  commander.  The 
enemy,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  ult.,  possessed  themselves  of  four 
Sicilian  gunboats,  which  the  Delight  endeavoured  to  recover,  in 
doing  which  the  brig  got  on  shore  near  Pintimile,  just  under  a  wall 
and  house  occupied  by  the  French.    Captain  Handfield  was  shot 
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dead  through  the  head,  a  number  of  his  people  were  killed,  and 
Captain  Seacorabe,  of  the  Glatton  (who  went  on  this  occasion  on 
board  the  Delight),  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  with  the 
remainder  of  the  ship's  company. 

I  have  sent  over  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Reynier,  who  has 
permitted  CapKin  Seacombe  to  return  on  parole,  and  has  consented 
to  exchange  the  other  prisoners. 

The  wounded  men,  with  the  dead  body  of  C.iptaia  Handfield,  are 
here,  and  I  am  now  going  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  that  very  zealous,  active,  enterprising  officer.  Indeed, 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  youth  of  fairer  promise  than  the  late  Captain 
Handfield,  and  I,  among  his  other  surviving  friends,  have  extremely 
to  lament  that  the  public  service  should  have  sustained  so  severe  a 
loss. 
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In  a  subsequent  despatch,  dated  April  11th,  to  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh.  General  Sherbrooke  tells  the  same  disastrous  story,  adding 
tliat  Captain  Seacombe  died  of  his  wounds.  This  disaster  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  English  forces  at  Messina,  for  everyone  seems  to 
have  keenly  lamented  the  loss  of  Captain  Handfield.  In  his  private 
correspondence  with  Hudson  Lowe,  Colonel  Bunbury  remarks  :  *  No 
officer  of  his  rank  was  ever  more  generally  lamented.' 

The  loss  of  the  gunboats  and  of  the  Delight,  with  her  gallant 
young  captain,  were  the  prelude  to  the  evacuation  of  Scylla.  General 
Sherbrooke  had  evidently  for  some  time  seen  that  this  was  inevitable, 
and  liad  bent  all  his  energies  towards  efl:ecting  a  clearance  with  the 
minimum  of  losa  to  himself  and  the  maximum  of  injury  to  the 
enemy.  This,  as  the  subsequent  clear  and  characteristic  despatch 
to  Lord  Castleveagh  will  show,  he  managed  to  achieve — the  loss,  it 
was  estimated,  to  the  English  forces  being  twelve  killed  and  thirty 
wounded,  while  the  French  lost  at  least  300. 

Messina :  Feb.  23 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  state,  for  your  Lordship's  infor- 
mation, that  I  have  found  it  expedient  and,  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  good  of  His  Majesty's  Service,  fco  withdraw  tho  British 
troops  from  tho  castle  of  Scylla,  which  was  evacuated  accorrlingly,  by 
my  order,  on  the  17tli  inst.  The  place  was  immediately  entered 
by  French  troops,  and  it  is  now  in  their  possession.  I  beg  leave 
also  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  the  enclosed  report  made  to  ma  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Robertson,  late  Commandant  of  Scylla,  as  it  contains 
a  detailed  account  of  the  events  as  they  occurred  from  the  31st  of 
December  last  (the  day  on  which  the  enemy  came  before  the  place) 
until  the  time  of  its  evacuation  ;  which  measure,  I  am  led  to  hope, 
will  not  only  appear  to  your  Lordship  to  have  been  absolutely 
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necessary  under  the  circumstances,  but  that  our  troops  were  not 
withdrawn  until  no  other  means  remained  of  preventing  the  brave 
garrison  falHng  into  the  enemy's  hands.  I  hkowise  transmit  a 
return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  detaclnnents  forming  the 
British  garrison  of  Scylla  during  the  sioi,^.  Having  already,  on  a 
former  occasion,  had  the  honour  of  submitting  my  opinion  that  the 
castle  of  Scylla  would  be  no  longer  tenable  when  the  enemy  sliould 
succeed  in  bringing  battering-guns  against  it,  the  fall  of  this  place 
will  excite  no  surprise  in  your  Lordship'^  mind,  when  you  perceive 
the  very  formidable  force  with  which  it  was  attacked,  and  the  very 
ample  means  with  which  the  enemy  was  provided  to  possess  himself 
of  it.  Much  reliance  has  been  heretofore  placed  upon  the  assistance 
which  might  be  afforded  by  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  in  the  defence 
of  Scylla,  and  of  the  annoyance  they  might  give  the  eremy  on  his 
approaches  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  weather  from  the  11th  to  the 
17th  was  so  stormy  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  be  em- 
ployed with  any  hopes  of  advantage.  On  the  morning  of  the  15t' 
inst.  Lieut. -Colonel  Robertson  having  informed  me,  by  telegraph, 
that  the  parapet  of  the  work  was  destroyed,  and  that  all  his  guns 
were  either  dismounted  or  disabled,  I  felt  very  anxious  indeed  to 
withdraw  the  troops  ;  but  a  continuance  of  the  gale  rendered  this 
impracticable  till  the  17th,  w.ien,  during  a  temporary  lull  (every 
necessary  arrangement  having  been  previously  made),  the  transport's 
boats,  protected  by  the  men-of-war's  launches,  ran  over  from  the 
I'aros,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  away  the  whole  of  the  garrison, 
who  effected  their  retreat  by  the  sea-staircase  to  the  boats,  when 
they  were  exposed  to  a  most  tremendous  and  galling  fire  from  the 
enemy,  till  such  time  as  they  could  pull  out  of  the  reach  of  it. 
I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  loss  of  th  j  troops  in  this  exposed  position 
was  only  four  killed  and  five  wounded,  and  that  cf  the  seamen,  one 
killed  and  ten  wounded.  Captain  Otway.  of  the  Navy,  who  com- 
nifinds  the  ships  of  war  stationed  here,  entrusted  the  execution  of 
this  very  dangerous  piece  of  service  to  Captain  Trollope,  of  the 
Elcctra.  More  judgment,  coolness,  and  intrepidity  were  never 
displayed  on  any  occasion  ;  and  I  feel  myself  particularly  indebted 
to  Captain  Trollope  and  to  the  officers  and  seamen  serving  under 
him,  to  whose  gallant  exertions  I  owe  the  preservation  of  the 
garrison.  The  gallantry  nnd  good  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men 
employed  in  the  defence  of  Scylla  Castle  merit  my  highest  appro- 
bation. More  could  not  have  been  expected  from  any  men  than 
these  have  performed. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Robertson,  who  commanded,  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  in  the  strongest  terms  to  your  Lordship's  notice  and 
protection.  The  ability,  z.eal,  and  gallantry  displayed  by  him  in 
the  defence  of  this  little  fortress  deserve  my  .varmest  praise  and 
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commendation.  When  your  Lordship  comes  to  consider  what  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were  before  Scylla,  with  a  strong  supporting 
army  at  hand,  from  which  he  could  draw  reinforcements  at  pleasure, 
I  trust  it  will  appear  to  your  Lordship  that  prudence  would  not  have 
warranted  my  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Scylla  by  risking  a 
landing  on  the  Calabrian  shore.  The  only  ett'ort,  therefore,  that  I 
could  make  was  to  prevent  the  brave  garrison  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands  ;  and  this,  with  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  naval  force  under  Captain  Otway,  has  been  happily  efiected,  in 
open  day  under  the  enemy's  fire,  with  much  less  loss  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected. 

J.  C.  Sheebkooke,  Major-General. 

A  sentence  or  two  here  and  there  from  the  private  correspondence 
of  Colonel  Bunbury  and  Colonel  Lowe,  who  were  evidently  fast 
friends,  may  perhaps  relieve  these  official  despatches,  and  throw  a 
side-light  on  these  gloomy,  and  at  times  tragic,  occurrences,  in  which 
General  Sherbrooke  was  the  chief  actor.  Colonel  Bunbury's  letters, 
even  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  and  at  this  distance  of  time,  are  fresh 
and  charming  reading.  In  a  sentence  he  exactly  hits  off  the 
situation,  when,  after  the  capture  of  Scylla  '  and  the  arrival  of 
the  January  packet '  (which  gives  him  an  insight  into  home 
affairs),  he  thus  summarises  the  state  of  things  : — 

*  No  Commander-in-Chief  for  this  station  yet  nominated  !  Dis- 
sensions seem  to  exist  in  our  Cabinet ;  Canning  and  Perceval  both 
choose  to  play  first  fiddle,  and  though  either  would  give  way  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  the  King,  it  is  said,  objects  to  the  latter  as  Premier.' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Colonel  acquired  his  information  as 
to  Cabinet  secrets  too  exclusively  from  Cobbett's  Begister ;  a  journal 
in  which  he  confesses  he  took  delight.  Here  is  another  bit  of  in- 
formation gleaned  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend  at  Capri :  — 

'Jefferson  and  the  majority  of  the  American  Congress  seem  bent 
upon  v'fi.r,  but  I  hope  the  dispute  may  yet  be  amicably  settled.'  In 
the  same  letter  ('olonel  Bunbury,  with  pardonable  pride,  expounds 
the  details  of  a  journalistic  venture  of  his  own,  to  which  *  General 
Sherbrooke  has  given  his  approbation.'  This  was  no  less  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Gazetta  Brltannica,  a  journal  in  the  Italian 
language  intended  to  counteract  the  mendacious  Foreign  Gazettes. 
Such  a  venture  at  such  a  time  certainly  displays  the  Colonel's 
abounding  vivacity ;  and  in  attempting  to  enlist  Hudson  Lowe's 
good  offices,  excellent  reasons  are  shown  for  the  publication  of  the 
new  journal. 

*  I  am  unreasonable  enough,'  he  writes,  '  to  hope  that  you  will 
occasionally  contribute  information,  ea;j)05ds,  «&c.,  towards  an  under- 
takuig  which  I  hope  and  believe  may  prove  useful  in  Sicily  and 
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other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  All  the  intelligence  the  Sicilians 
now  receive  is  through  the  polluted  channels  of  the  French  papers, 
and  (let  people  who  despise  quackery  say  what  they  will)  this  gives 
a  considerable  bias  to  publick  opinion,  and  consequently  to  publick 
affairs.' 

In  a  later  communication  the  same  writer  sadly  remarks  : — 
•  How  strange  it  is  that  in  such  a  critical  moment  as  the  present 
our  Government  should  not  only  have  named  no  Commander  of  the 
P'orces  in  Sicily,  but  not  even  have  hinted  to  the  actual  Commander 
their ivishes  or  intentions.' 

What  a  picture  these  few  words  present  of  the  long-suffering, 
resourceful,  harassed  man  of  action  thus  kept  in  the  dark  at  Messina, 
while  the  babbling  and  envious  politicians  were  fighting  for  place 
in  E  owning  Street. 

The  one  memorable  and  chfaacteristic  fact  is,  that  never  once, 
either  in  his  public  despatches  or  private  letters,  did  Sir  John  Sher- 
brooke  murmur  at  this  treatment.  The  anxiety  to  one  of  his 
temperament  and  with  his  shattered  health  must  have  been  inde- 
scribable. Every  day  he  expected  intelligence  from  home  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commander-in-Chief,  whose  place  he  was  only  tempo- 
rarily filling.  At  last,  in  a  letter  from  his  great  friend,  Sir  John  Moore, 
came  definite  intelligence  ;  as  will  be  seen,  it  contains  other  matter 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  our  military  history,  to  whom  the  words 
of  the  hero  of  Corunna  must  always  strongly  appeal. 

Sir  John  Moore  to  Major-General  Shcrhrooke 

London  :  March  18,  1808 

My  dear  Sherbrooke, — Sir  John  Stuart  is  about  to  return  to 
Sicily,  and  as  I  neglected  to  write  to  you  by  the  packet,  I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  24.  The  court-martial 
of  General  Whitelocke,  which  commenced  on  January  28,  is  now 
terminated ;  we  assemble  at  Chelsea  this  forenoon  merely  for  the 
form  of  seeing  the  President  sign  the  proceedings.  \Vliilst  this  was 
going  on  I  had  time  to  attend  to  nothing  else.  I  shall  now  attend. 
to  my  own  concerns  and  enjoy  my  freedom.  When  I  first  arrived 
in  England  I  necessarily  had  several  interviews  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  respecting  Sicily.  I  told  him  everything  I  thought  with 
regard  both  to  men  and  things  there,  and  with  the  same  freedom 
with  which  I  have  written  to  him.  The  exact  determination  which 
Government  have  come  to  I  know  not,  but  I  know  enough  of  it  to 
suspect  it  is  not  the  best.  It  was  never  intended  nor  proposed  to 
me  to  return  there,  which  I  was  glad  of,  as  it  is  against  my  principle 
to  decline  any  duty  ;  and  I  should  not  have  wished  the  command  in 
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the  Mediterranean,  fettered  Avith  a  Minister,  or  without  paramount 
power.  At  this  moment  the  publick  are  under  some  degree  of  ap- 
prehension about  Sicily,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Eochefort  Squadron.  Mj  own  opinion  is,  that  if  10,000  men  are 
landed  in  Sicily,  the  island  is  theirs,  nor  can  you  prevent  it.  A 
force,  however,  has  proceeded  from  Gibraltpr,  which,  if  it  arrives, 
by  increasing  your  disposable  force,  may  enable  you  to  risk  a  battle. 
Sir  John  Stuart  is  hurried  out  sooner  than  was  otherwise  intended, 
but  the  fate  of  Sicily  must  be  determined  before  he  can  reach  you. 
Lord  Forbes  goes  as  second,  but  does  not  leave  this  before  April. 

There  is  much  conversation  about  expeditions,  and  the  papers 
make  fi'equent  mention  of  my  name — I  believe,  however,  with  little 
foundation.  I  hope  not  to  be  left  always  idle  ;  but  I  have  no  inti- 
mation of  my  immediate  employment.  Fraser  and  Paget  are  on  the 
Staff  in  Essex,  and  Oakes  is  talked  of  for  Malta,  should  Sir  Charles 
Green  come  home.  They  are  all  in  good  keeping.  As  I  doubt  not 
but  you  have  plenty  of  occupation,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  you  are 
well,  and  without  bile,  in  which  case  you  will  perhaps  think  the 
Mediterranean  service  as  good  as  any  other,  and  will  not  apply  to 
quit  it.  I  shall  thank  you  to  remember  me  to  all  my  friends,  and 
particularly  to  Cole  and  to  the  Aireys,  not  forgetting  my  good  friend 
Miss  Talbot.  If  I  have  time  before  Sir  John  sails,  I  shall  perhaps 
write  to  Airey.  The  Bunburys,  I  conclude,  have  left  you ;  if  not, 
remember  me  to  them.  General  Fox  and  Caroline  are  well,  but 
poor  Mrs.  Fox  declines  daily. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Sherbrooke.  Nobody  wishes  you  better 
than  I  do,  nor  no  one  has  more  confidence  that  you  will  extricate 
yourself  with  credit  from  whatever  situation,  however  arduous,  in 
which  you  may  be  placed. 

Always  very  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

John  Moore. 

At  last  Sir  John  Stuart  arrived,  and  the  air  of  Messina  was  rent 
wuth  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  and  the  cries  of  '  Viva  Stuart ! ' 
There  were  illuminations,  and  the  Governor  and  Bishop  duly  called 
upon  the  new  Commander-in-Chief.  All  of  these  Southern  ebullitions 
were  no  doubt  faithfully  recorded  in  the  Gazetta  Britannica.  Quietly 
amidst  it  all  General  Sherbrooke,  who  had  held  on  so  bravely,  sailed 
for  Malta  on  June  6  in  the  Prevoyante.  In  a  letter  dated  four  days 
afterwards,  Colonel  Bunbury,  relating  these  various  exciting  incidents 
to  Hudson  Lowe,  and  referring  to  General  Sherbrooke's  departure, 
added,  with  emphatic  brevity :  '  He  is  a  very  great  loss  to  this 
army.' 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke's  military  rule  in  Sicily  was  brief,  but 
historically  interesting.     He  had  not  only  to  withstand  the  forces 
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of  General  Keynier,  but  also  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Sicilian 
Court  and  people,  both  of  whom  were  prepared  to  desert  their 
English  protectors,  or  in  some  manner  play  them  false.  But  he  had  a 
keen  and  resolute  mind,  and  i  stout  heart ;  he  was  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  daunted  or  discouraged,  and  his  occupation  of 
Sicily,  though  it  has  received  but  scant  attention  in  our  military 
annals,  displayed  very  marked  administrative  ability.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  escaped  his  vigilant  eye.  At  a  very  early  stage  he 
determined  to  put  down  the  use  of  the  stiletto,  which  these  Southern 
people  brought  into  play  as  freely  as  the  lower  class  in  England 
would  use  their  fists. 

The  following  extract  from  A  Vieio  of  the  Present  State  of 
Sicily  (Letter  II.),  by  T.  W.  Vaughan,  will  explain  Sir  John's 
method : — 

'  In  point  of  morals,  if  we  speak  of  what  particularly  strikes  an 
Englishman  with  horror — I  mean  assassination — the  Sicilians  are 
certainly  improved,  I  hope  I  may  say  reformed,  since  the  English 
settled  here,  and  I  cannot  but  date  the  era  of  this  change  to  the 
period  when  General  Sherbrooke  (the  present  Sir  John)  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  contrived  in  his  short  reign  not  only  to  con- 
ciliate the  confidence  of  the  Army,  but,  what  was  not  less  difficult, 
the  approbation  of  the  Court.  At  that  time  the  stiletto  was  so 
much  in  fashion  that  in  the  course  of  four  months  twenty-three 
English  sailors  from  our  transports,  and  soldiers,  were  stabbed  in 
Messina ;  and  no  steps  being  taken  by  the  police,  notwithstanding 
our  remonstrances,  to  check  this  dreadful  evil,  the  General,  it  was 
understood,  waited  upon  Governor  Guiltichine,  and  stated  that  unless 
some  immediate  stop  was  put  to  these  outrages  he  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  out  an  order  that  the  first  person  found  near 
the  body  of  an  Englishman  assassinated  should  be  hanged  on  the 
spot.  "  And  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  Governor,  "  that  happened  to  be 
'>"  "If,  sir,"  replied  the  General,  "  imperious  necessity  calls 


me- 

for  such  an  order,  it  must  be  obeyed."  ' 

It  was  alleged  that  after  this  interview  English  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  no  longer  assassinated.  The  letter  previously  quoted, 
concerning  the  murder  of  the  soldier  of  the  Royal  Corsican  Rangers, 
is  strongly  corroborative  of  General  Sherbrooke's  determination  to 
put  an  end  to  this  cowardly  crime. 

There  is  a  story  told  with  regard  to  his  Proclamation,  warning 
the  Sicilians  that  if  an  assassin  stabbed  a  British  soldier  with  a 
stiletto  he  would  be  promptly  hanged  on  the  spot,  which  shows  his 
strict  sense  of  justice.  A  soldier  had  been  killed,  and  the  murderer 
arrested  on  the  spot ;  a  drumhead  court-martial  was  assembled, 
and  the  gallows  erected.  Meantime,  Sir  John  discovered  that  the 
soldier,  who  had  been  drunk,  had  first  assaulted  the  Sicihan,  who 
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was  sitting  quietly  in  a  wineshop  ;  and  the  latter,  snatching  up  a 
stool,  broke  the  skull  of  his  assailant. 

'  Oh  !  oh  ! '  said  Sir  John,  '  that  ib  quite  another  afifair.'  Then 
turning  to  the  trembling  prisoner,  he  continued  :  *  You  have  killed 
one  of  my  soldiers,  my  man  ;  but  you  have  killed  him  in  hot  blood, 
and  in  a  fair  fight  which  he  provoked.  You  had  a  right  to  resist, 
and  you  did  not  stab  him  ;  if  you  had,  I  would  have  hanged  you. 
As  it  is,  I  set  you  free,  and  here  is  a  piece  of  money  to  reward  you 
for  not  having  used  your  knife.* 

In  after  years  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  who  had  a  fine  eye  for  the 
lights  and  shades  of  character,  gave  a  most  graphic  account  of  his 
old  commander,  in  an  unpublished  work  entitled,  31111  tar  1/  Trans- 
actions  in  the  Mediterranean.  From  it  we  gatlier  that  Sherbrooke 
was  a  relentless  disciplinarian,  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  always 
declared,  given  to  bursts  of  overpoAvcring  anger  and  indignation. 
According  to  Bunbury,  the  brigade  commanded  by  Sherbrooke 
which  '  Avinced '  under  the  sharpness  of  his  discipline,  revenged 
themselves  by  comical  stories  of  his  severe  and  occasionally  rough 
sayings.  No  doubt  Colonel  Bunbury  himself  had  come  in  for  some 
of  these  knocks,  but  he  was  evidently  a  bright  and  clever  man,  who 
quickly  learned  to  appreciate  the  fine  and  even  lovable  qualities  of 
his  commander.  '  SJierbrooke,'  he  Avrites,  '  was  no  ordinary  man  ; 
few  officers  could  have  discharged  with  better  judgment,  with  more 
unwearied  activity  and  zeal,  the  arduous  duties  which  devolved  upon 
him  after  Sir  John  Moore's  departure.  He  was  an  original.  A 
short,  square,  hardy  little  man,  with  a  countenance  that  told  at 
once  the  determined  fortitude  of  his  nature.  .  .  .  From  the 
moment  Sherbrooke  assumed  the  command  of  our  little  army  in 
Sicily,  he  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  our  means  of  de- 
fence. Forts  and  batteries  were  formed  along  the  shore  of  the 
Straits ;  roads  of  communication  were  opened  ;  the  fortresses  were 
improved  ;  the  discipline  of  our  troops  was  confirmed  by  the  personal 
attention  of  the  General,  and  the  activity  which  prevailed  in  every 
quarter  revived  the  spirits  and  the  confidence  of  our  officers.' 


II- 


It  would  take  a  volume  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  picture 
of  the  extraordinary  Court  at  Palermo  of  Ferdinand  and  Caroline, 
King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  at  the  time  when  Sir  John  Sherbrooke 
on  land,  and  Lord  Collingwood  by  sea,  were  doing  all  that  British 
foresight  and  courage  could  do  to  save  them  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  great  Napoleon.  Across  this  curious  stage  moves  the  strange 
figure  of  Sir  John  Acton,  Prime  Minister — '  now  far  advanced  in  age,' 
writes  Hugh  Elliot,  the  English  Minister  at  Naples — *  neither  much 
enlightened  nor  energetic ;  but  well-intentioned,  and  as  straight- 
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forward  as  one  could  expect  a  man  to  be  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  old  courts  of  Italy.'  Of  this  strange  trio  Queen  Caroline  seems 
to  have  been  the  master-spirit.  She  was  a  born  intrigante,  and 
completely  baffled  Sir  John  Stuart,  n'ho  took  over  the  command 
from  Sir  John  Sherbrooke;  while  she  made  a  fool  and  a  laughing- 
stock of  our  Admiral,  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  In  fact,  she  outwitted 
them  all,  including  the  diplomatic  Elliot — all  except  the  fine  old 
Northumbrian  sailor,  Lord  Collingwood,  and  the  blunt,  honest, 
vehement  soldier,  Sherbrooke.  On  this  latter  point  Sir  Henry 
Bunbury,  who  had  the  sharpest  of  eyes,  says  :  '  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  long-practised  intriguers  of  the  Court  of  Palermo 
Avould  have  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  impose  on  so  plain  and 
downright  a  person  as  John  Sherbrooke ;  that  they  could  easily 
deceive  and  turn  to  their  purposes  a  man  who  never  had  to  do 
with  courts  or  politicsj.  On  the  contrary  ;  none  of  our  successive 
commanders  ever  baffled  them  so  completely.  They  could  not 
comprehend  a  man  who  only  told  them  what  he  wanted  and  what 
bethought,  without  caring  whether  they  were  p]«:;ased  or  not.  They 
were  always  imagining  and  perplexing  themselves  by  attempts 
to  discover  some  hidden  designs  or  reserved  opinions,  while  in 
Sherbrooke's  nature  there  was  neither  concealment  nor  reserve.' 


CHAPTER    III 

THE    PENINSULA 

(1809) 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Diary  kept  by  Sir  John  Sherbrooke 
briefly  record  the  various  steps  by  which  he  was  once  more  brought 
into  active  service  under  Wellington  in  the  Pei.insula  : — 

January  ^nd,  1809. — Received  a  communication  from  the  Adju- 
jutant- General  that  I  was  placed  on  the  Stall'  of  the  army  serving  in 
Spain,  from  December  25,  1808. 

3,.^. — Waited  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  who  directed  me  to 
call  upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  which  I  did  innnediately,  in  Downing 
Street,  when  his  Lordship  appointed  me  to  meet  him  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night,  at  his  house  in  St.  James's  Square.  On  going 
there  his  Lordship  informed  me  that  I  was  to  take  upon  me  the 
command  of  a  body  of  troops  then  embarked  and  about  to  sail,  and 
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desired  mo  to  call  af,'aiii  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  when  he 
"Nvould  give  me  my  instructions. 

4<//. — Waited  a<,'ain  upon  Lord  Castl(!reaf,'li,  who  told  me  that  1 
must  leave  town  for  Portsmouth  this  evening,  and  that  my  instruc- 
tions should  he  sent  to  me  hy  four  o'clock.  I  immediately  waited 
upon  Licutenant-Colon(>l  Gordon,  who  said  that  the  instructions  I 
had  to  receive  from  11.11. 1 1,  the  Commander-in-Chief  could  not  he 
ready  hy  that  time,  hut  that  they  should  he  sent  after  me  to  Ports- 
mouth. I  received  Lord  Castleroagh's  instructions  ahout  five  o'clock, 
and  left  London  for  Portsmouth  at  nine  the  same  evening. 

6th. — Arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  received  ILILIL  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's instructions  for  my  guidance.  Also  a  memo- 
randum from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon  relative  to  hatt.  haggage 
and  forage. 

i)th. — All  the  stall'  and  field  officers'  horses  were  emharked,  and 
the  expedition  was  reported  to  the  Admiral  in  readiness  to  sail  at 
four  o'clock  this  evening. 

8th. —  Admiral  Montagu  informed  me  that  he  had  received 
orders  to  detain  the  convoy  till  further  orders.  Received  the  war- 
rant to  empowfu'  me  to  convene  General  Courts-Martial  (yesterday). 
The  messenger  Lord  Castlercagh  directed  me  to  send  to  Sir  John 
Moore  sailed  on  hoard  tlie  Iris  for  Corunna,  and  I  gave  into  his 
charge  all  the  letters  which  had  heen  committed  into  my  care  for 
Sir  John  and  the  other  ollicers  serving  with  the  army  in  Spain.  I 
also  wrote  to  Sir  John  Moore  hy  tlie  same  conveyance. 

9tJi. — Received  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon  an  answer  to 
my  representation  '  of  tlie  loss  the  troops  would  sustain  if  ohliged  to 
take  up  dollars  to  complete  their  pay  '  to  March  21  at  Portsmouth, 
saying  that  '  the  suhsistence  was  not  to  be  drawn  there  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  men.' 

14^/^ — Found  on  inquiry  at  the  Admiral's  Office  that  the 
25,000/.  in  doubloons  which  had  been  transmitted  to  Portsmouth  to 
be  put  on  board  the  same  ship  with  me  had  by  some  mistake  been 
sent  in  the  Iris  to  Corunna,  which  circumstance  I  communicated 
without  delay  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  At  twelve  o'clock  this  night  I 
received  Lord  Castlereagh's  final  instructions  to  proceed  to  the  place 
of  my  destination  without  delay,  and  to  leave  the  two  Brigades  of 
Light  Guns  and  the  Company  of  Artillery  ^as  it  was  not  embarked) 
to  follow  by  a  separate  Convoy. 

15///. — At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  I  embarked  with  my  Staff 
on  board  the  Niohc  frigate,  Captain  Loring,  at  Spithead.  At  two 
o'clock  we  weighed,  with  the  intention  of  running  through  the 
Needles.  But,  it  blowing  too  hard  for  some  of  the  ships  to  get 
their  anchors — came  to  at  Cowes  for  the  night. 
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ICyth. — Weighed  again  early  in  the  morning  and  the  Convoy  put 
to  sea. 

Fehruari/  5th. — The  Convoy  bore  up  for  Cork. 

dth. — The  Niohc  anchored  in  Cork  Harboui',  and  I  had  just 
time  to  notify  the  circumstance  to  Lord  Castlereagh  per  post. 

25//i.  — Sailed  again  from  Cork  Harbour. 

March  (Uh. — Fell  in  Avith  the  Fisguard  off  the  Rock  of  Lisbon, 
who  informed  us  by  telegraph  that  the  Brest  Fhset,  consisting  of 
fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  had  got  out  on  the  2nd 
instant,  and  that  the  lU'itish  Fleet  was  in  chase  of  them. 

8th. — The  Convoy  arrived  off  Cadiz.  The  Niobe  had  got  a  pilot 
on  board,  and  was  proceeding  into  port,  when  the  Black  Joke. 
lugg(!r  came  out,  being  charged  with  despatches  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh directing  the  expedition  to  proceed  to  the  Tagns  to  assist  in 
tl;  defence  of  Portugal.  Captain  Loring  in  conaciqucnce  shaped  a 
course  for  Lisbon  with  the  Convoy,  but  at  my  request  sent  back  the 
lugger  into  Cadiz  to  bring  off  Captain  Cooke,  whom  the  Commander 
said  was  waiting  there  with  further  despatches  for  me. 

{)lh. — Captain  Cooke  came  on  board  the  Niohc,  and  brought 
mo  Lord  Castlerengh's  despatch  of  February  0. 

10^/i. — Sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jiourke  '  forward  in  the  Black 
Joke  lugger  to  Lisbon  with  the  state  of  the  Force  under  my  com- 
mand, and  to  inform  Sir  John  Craddock  of  the  orders  I  had  received 
from  Lord  Castlereagh. 

Wth. — Anchored  in  the  Tagus. 
\1th. — Landed  at  Lisbon. 

Three  days  before  this,  matters  having  come  to  a  cn'sis  under 
the  previous  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  issued  his  famous  *  Memorandum  of  the  Defence  of 
Portugal.'  It  will  be  remembered  in  what  clear  and  unmistak- 
able terms  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  in  that  document  laid  down 
the  principles  of  his  plan  of  campaign.  No  one  had  seen  clearer 
than  he  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  system  of  '  dual  control,'  by 
which  the  disciplined  and  warlike  forces  of  Britain  were  hampered 
by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  general  officers. 

'  The  whole  of  the  army  in  Portugal ' — so  runs  a  clause  in  the 
Memorandum— 'Portuguese  as  well  as  British,  should  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  British  officers.  The  Staff  of  the  army,  the 
Commissariat  in  particular,  must  be  British.' 

Self-reliant  as  Wellington  was  above  almost  all  military  leaders, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  desire,  on  taking 
upon  himself  the  tremendous  task  of  driving  Napoleon's  marshals 

'  Afterwards  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  Governor-General  of  New  South  Wales. 
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across  the  Pyrenees,  to  surround  himself  with  some  of  those  trusty- 
lieutenants  who  liiul  been  tried  and  not  found  wantinf?  on  the  battle- 
fields of  India.  Of  these  there  was  none  of  whom  he  thouj^ht  more 
highly  than  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke. 

He  wrote  from  Lisbon,  April  27,  1809,  a  letter  full  of  details 
and  instructions  concoruing  the  movement  of  troops,  the  opening 
sentences  of  which  show  how  much  ho  valued  the  co-operation  of 
his  old  conu'ade  in  arms  : — 

*  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25th,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  derive  great  satisfaction  from  the  renewal  of  our  old  connection 
and  friendship ;  and  that  I  am  convinced  1  shall  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  from  your  advice  and  assistance.' 

'  It  is  my  intention,'  he  added,  '  to  advance  forthwith  upon 
Foult.'  This  was  the  maVch  commenced  on  May  7  from  Coimba 
to  dispossess  the  French  of  0^->orto — Lieut. -General  Sherbrooke 
having  a  brigade  of  six-pounders — which  division  passed  the  Vonga 
on  the  evening  of  the  !)th. 

Then  followed  the  passage  of  the  Douro.  Here  Sherbrooke 
showed  that  he  had  lost  none  of  the  old  dash  and  determination 
wliich  were  so  prominently  displayed  at  the  storming  of  Seringapa- 
tam.  His  fresh  achievement  in  the  Peninsula  cannot  be  enshrined 
in  fitter  words  than  those  of  his  great  commander  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagli  {Despatches,  ]May  12,  1809)  : — '  Lieut. -General  Sherbrooke, 
who  by  this  time  had  availed  himself  of  the  enemy's  weakness  in 
the  town  of  Oporto,  and  had  crossed  the  Douro  at  the  ferry  between 
the  towns  of  Villa  Nova  and  Oporto,  having  appeared  upon  their 
riglit  with  the  I^rigade  of  Guards  and  the  29th  Regiment,  the  whole 
retired  in  the  utmost  confusion  towards  Amaranti,  leaving  behind 
him  five  pieces  of  caimon,  eight  ammunition  tumbrils,  and  many 
prisoners.' 

In  his  General  Order  dated  the  same  day  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
thus  commemorated  the  event : — '  The  timely  passage  of  the 
Douro,  and  the  subs(>quent  movement  on  the  enemy's  flanlc  by 
Lieut.-General  Sherbrooke  with  the  Brigade  of  Guards  and  29th 
Ilogiment,  and  the  bravery  of  the  two  squadrons  of  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  under  the  conmiand  of  Major  Hervey,  and  led  by  the 
Hon.  Brigadier-General  C.  Stewart,  obtained  the  victory  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  honour  of  the  troops  on  this  dt^y.' 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  General  Paget  was  severely  wounded, 
a  casualty  whicdi,  it  will  be  remembered.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
personally  deplored.  Then  followed  the  occupation  of  Oporto,  and 
the  issue  of  the  characteristic  Proclamation  (May  13,  1809)  of 
*  Arthur  Wellesley,  Commander  of  the  British  Army  in  Portugal, 
and  ]\Iarshal-Goneral  of  the  Armies  of  H.B.H.  the  Prince  Eegent,' 
by  which  he  prevented  the  Portuguese  inhabitants  from  wreaking 
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their  vengeance  on  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners — already  the 
BVench  soldiers  were  being  massacred  by  the  infuriated  peasantry 
before  they  could  be  saved  by  the  iiritish  advance-guard.  'This 
last  circumstance,'  observed  Wellington  when  writing  to  Castlereagh, 
'  is  fid  natural  eft'ect  of  the  species  of  warfare  which  the  enemy 
have  carried  on  in  this  country.  Their  soldiers  have  plundered  and 
murdered  the  peasantry  at  their  pleasure,  and  I  have  seen  many 
persons  hanging  in  the  trees  by  the  sides  of  the  road,  executed  for 
no  reason,  that  1  could  learn,  excepting  that  they  had  not  lieen 
friendly  to  the  French  invasion  and  usurpation  of  the  government 
of  their  country  ;  and  the  route  of  their  cohunn  on  their  retreat 
could  be  traced  by  the  smoke  of  the  villages  to  which  they  set  lire.' 

In  the  same  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  he  thus  explains  how  it 
was  that,  after  routing  the  French,  he  had  not  been  able  to  pursue 
and  annihilate  their  scattered  and  flying  forces  : — '  1  hope  your 
Lordship  will  believe  that  no  measure  which  I  could  take  was 
omitted  to  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  if  an  army  throws  away  all  its  cannon,  equipments,  and  baggage;, 
and  everything  which  can  strengthen  it  and  can  enable  it  to  act 
together  as  a  body,  and  abandons  all  those  who  are  entitled  to  its 
protection,  but  add  to  its  weight  and  impede  its  progress,  it  must  be 
able  to  march  by  roads  through  which  it  cannot  be  followed  with 
any  prospect  of  being  overtaken  by  an  army  which  has  not  made 
the  same  sacrifices.' 

On  May  10  General  Sherbrooke  again  figured  prominently  in 
an  affair  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard  at  Solomonde.  On  this 
occasion,  late  in  the  evening,  the  Guards  under  Generals  Sherbrooke 
and  Campbell  attacked  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  French  by 
the  heights,  which  they  abandoned,  leaving  behind  them  a  gun  and 
prisoners.  At  this  point  of  the  narrative  may  be  fitly  placed  the 
following  private  letter  from  General  Sherbrooke  to  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Sherbrooke,  of  Oxton  Hall. 

Oporto :  May  25,  1809 

As  I  well  know^  how  anxious  my  dear  friends  in  Notts  always 
are  about  me,  I  address  these  hurried  lines  to  you  just  to  say  that 
I  last  night  returned  to  this  place  after  performing  one  of  the  most 
harassing,  fatiguing  marches  I  ever  remember  to  have  taken.  We 
have  been  employed  in  pursuing  IMarshal  Soult  and  his  army  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  Portugal,  over  which  Sir  A.  Wellesley  has 
driven  him  into  Gallicia.  The  troops  are  returned  absolutely  bare- 
footed, and  this  army  is  about  to  take  up  a  position  between  the 
Vonga  and  the  Mondcgo,  there  to  refresh  and  to  refit.  From  the 
present  appearance  of  tilings  I  sln-oAvdly  suspect  we  shall  not  long 
remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity.     Marshal  Victor  has  advanced  to 
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Alcaiitarn,  and  is  tlicro  in  possession  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tag\is. 
Probably  bis  move  might  be  only  with  the  intent  of  making  a  diver- 
sion in  ravoiir  of  Soult.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  to  me  likely 
that  as  soon  as  our  troops  are  refreshed,  and  our  army  reinforced, 
we  shall  advance  into  Spain.  The  IMarquis  Wellesley  having  been 
appointed  Ambassador  there  strengthens  me  in  this  opinion.  ,  .  . 

Believe  me,  my  dearest  Sister, 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

J.  C.  S. 

P.S. — At  Truxillo,  the  birthplace  of  Pizarro,  the  house  is  still 
standing  whic'i  ho  built  on  his  return  from  the  New  World,  and  at 
Medeline  the  cottage  is  still  standing  in  which  Cortt/  was  born. 

Having  thus  gallantly  assisted  in  the  work  of  driving  out  the 
invader  from  Portugal,  (leneral  Sherbrooke  and  his  brigade  marched 
to  Abrantes,  whence  they  crossed  into  Spain. 

From  this  place  the  General  again  writes  to  his  sister-in-law. 

Abrantos  :  June  17,  1809 

]\fany  thanks  to  my  dearest  Mrs.  S.  for  her  very  kind  letter  of 
the  22nd  ultimo,  which,  together  with  one  from  my  brother  dated 
the  28th,  reached  me  yesterday  at  Punhete,  from  whence  I  have  this 
morning  been  ordered  to  remove  to  Abrantes. 

I  myself  have  been  very  sensible  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  heat  of 
the  weather  for  this  week  past.  But  by  taking  care  not  to  expose 
myself  to  the  sun  except  when  my  duty  requires  me  to  do  so,  I  still 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  servo  a  summer  campaign  (should  that 
measure  be  determined  upon)  without  any  material  injury  to  my 
constitution.  By  a  letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Sir  J, 
Dundas)  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I  find  that  His  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased,  unsolicited,  to  appoint  me  Colonel  of  the  68th 
Regiment.  This  mark  of  my  Sovereign's  approbation  of  my  conduct 
is  not  only  very  flattering,  but  it  puis  me  in  a  situation  to  leave  mo 
now  no  reason  to  dread  being  reduced  on  half-pay  should  it  be  my 
lot  to  survive  till  peace  comes  again.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  much 
more  gratifying  to  me  to  succeed  to  an  old  regiment,  in  the  way  I 
have  now  done,  than  it  would  have  been  to  have  obtained  one  some 
time  hence,  after  much  solicitation,  and  after  having  troubled  my 
friends  to  exert  their  interest  to  procure  one  for  me.  I  feel  myself 
infinitely  obliged  both  to  Sherbrooke  and  you  for  your  very  friendly 
attention  to  my  Calverton  concerns.  ...  I  propose  writing  to  my 
brother  before  the  army  leaves  this.  From  some  circumstances  J 
conjecture  we  shall  not  move  for  some  days,  and  perhaps  we  mav 
remain  in  the  present  cantonments  for  a  fortnight  longer.    I  wa;- 
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3orry  to  learn  from  Sherbrooke  the  accident  which  had  hefiillcii  my 
Deel/ebi'ih  filly,  hut  if  I  have  luck  with  the  otliers  I  ouglit  not  to 
repine  at  her  loss. 

Your  truly  aff(  ctionate  brother,'' 

J.  Shkuuuookk. 

From  Ahrantes  Sir  Arthur  WellesUy  moved  his  forces  to  Castillo 
Branco,  and  thence,  crossing'  the  Tai,'us  into  Spain,  he  (juartered 
them  at  Plascencia.  His  instructicms  thr()ii;j:hout  this  march  were 
of  the  most  peremptory  character,  his  one  jj^reat  aim  evidently 
beinj,'  that  his  victorious  troops  should  not  I'on  any  account  relax 
their  discipline ;  for  he  felt  that  everything  depended  •on  the 
superiority  of  his  comparatively  small  Uritish  force  as  a  lightlnji: 
machine.  As  is  clear  from  his  despatches  of  this  date,  the  <j:reat('st 
troubles  arose  from  the  Commissariat ;  and  in  Spain  in  particular 
the  IJritish  forces,  for  whose  sustenance  he  was  willinj^  to  pay,  were 
left  half  starving,',  while  the  French  were  beinj,'  well  fed  on  the 
compulsion  of  the  sword's  point.  '  The  Spanish  army,'  he  com- 
plained to  the  British  Minister,  Ilookham  Fn  re,  '  has  plenty  of 
everythinj?,  and  we  alone,  upon  whom  everythin<if  depends,  are 
actually  starving.'  Still,  however  extreme  the  provocation,  ho 
allowed  none  of  his  officers,  not  even  the  most  valued  and  trusty, 
to  make  complaints. 

The  following  letter,  under  the  circumstances,  is  eminently 
characteristic. 

To  Licutcnant-Gcncral  Shcrbivnke 

I'liisccncia  :  July  is,  IHOt) 

I  am  not  astonished  that  you  and  the  general  otHcers  should  feel 
indignant  at  the  neglect  and  incapacity  of  some  of  the  ollicers  of  the 
Commissariat,  by  which  we  have  sutl'ered  and  are  still  suifering  so 
much  ;  but  what  I  have  to  observe,  and  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  is 
that  they  are  gentlemen  appointed  to  their  ollice  by  the  King's 
authority,  although  not  holding  his  commission,  and  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  and  more  proper  if  all  neglects  and  faults  of 
theirs  were  reported  to  me,  by  whom  they  can  be  dismissed,  rather 
than  that  they  should  be  abused  by  the  generol  officers  of  the  army. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  Avill  bear  the  kind  of  abuse 
they  have  received,  however  v  ^ji  deserved  we  may  deem  it  to  be  ; 
and  they  will  either  resign  their  situations,  and  put  the  army  to  still 
greater  inconvenience,  or  complain  to  higher  authorities,  and  thereby 
draw  those  who  abuse  them  into  discussions,  which  will  take  up 
hereafter  much  of  their  time  and  attention. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  grounds  you  had  for  being  displeased 
with  Mr. ,  which  I  dare  say  were  very  sufficient,  but  I  only  desire 
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that  in  all  these  cases  punishment  may  be  left  to  me,  who  alone  can 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  it. 

But  though  this  was  the  attitude  of  Wellesley  on  this  question 
even  to  an  esteemed  and  favourite  comrade,  he  took  care  to  let 
Lord  Castlereagh  know  very  promptly  that  he  had  threatened,  and 
uifant,  to  return  to  Portugal  if  the  Spanish  authorities  did  not 
furnish  at  once  supplies  for  his  troops.  This  threat,  uttered  by  a 
man  who  never  indulged  in  idle  menace,  seems  to  have  brought 
the  Central  Junta  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  situation.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  joint  operation  with  General  Cuesta,  which 
resulted  in  the  famous  victory  over  the  French  at  Talavera  de  la 
Reyna. 

Even  if  we  make  some  allowances  for  the  magnificent  contempt 
of  the  Spanish  general  to  be  found  in  the  stirring  pages  of  Sir 
William  Napier,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  English  commander  in 
thus  engaging  the  veterans  of  France  did  not  place  too  much 
reliance  on  his  Spanish  allies.'  lUit  he  knew  well  the  material  out 
of  which  the  Indian  soldier  who  had  been  foremost  at  the  siege  of 
Seringapatam  was  made,  and  to  him  he  gave  special  instructions. 

Talavera :  July  27,  IHO!) 
Half-past  9  a.m. 

l\Iy  dear  SJierbrooke, — As  soon  as  you  shall  receive  this  you  may 
withdraw  across  the  river ;  have  Mackenzi*  's  division  and  the 
cavalry  (Anson's  brigade)  at  their  old  positions  in  the  wood,  and 
come  yourself  with  the  Germans  to  the  town.  If  you  have  no 
enemy  near  you,  it  does  not  much  signify  where  you  cross  the  river  ; 
if  you  have  an  enemy  near  you,  I  recommend  you  to  cross  it  at  a 
ford  nearer  the  bridge,  a,nd  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  heights 
thaii  ohe  ford  is  at  which  you  first  crossed. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

Arthur  Wellesley. 

P.S. — I  have  desired  Murray  to  look  this  morning  for  such  a  ford 
as  I  have  above  described,  and  to  ho;ve  it  shown  you. 

The  great  importance  which  Wellington  himself  attached  to 
the  battle  of  Talavera  is  shown  in  the  despatch  in  which  he  refers 
to  '  this  long  and  hard-fought  action  with  more  than  double  our 
numbers,'  and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  enormous  losses  in 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  But  the  general  reader  of  these 
stirring  events  may  have  overlooked  cv  forgotten  the  fact  that 
General  Slierbrooke's  division  bore  much  of  the  brunt  of  this  terrific 

'  Appendix,  No.  11. 
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battle,  and  that  he  himself  has  some  special  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  hero  of  Talavera  as  well  as  of  Seringapatam.  On  this 
point  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  left  no  doubt  in  his  General  Orders  to 
the  oflicers  and  troops  engaged,  and  in  his  despatches  to  head- 
quarters at  home.  '  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,'  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  '  with  the  conduct  of  all  the  oflicers  and  troops.  I  am 
much  indebted  to  Lieut. -General  Shorbrooke  for  the  assistance  I 
received  from  him,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  ho  led  on  his 
division  to  the  charge  with  bayonets.'  And  this  emphatic  com- 
mendation was  echoed  back  in  the  General  Order  issued  from  the 
Horse  Guards  (August  18,  1809),  which  runs  as  follows : — 

'  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  received  the  King's  commands  to 
notify  to  the  army  the  splendid  victory  obtained  by  his  troops  in 
Spain  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -GenerrJ  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  un  the  27th  and  2Hth  of  last  month,  at  the 
battle  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  The  conduct  of  Licut.-General 
Sherbrooke,  second  in  command,  has  entitled  him  to  the  King's 
marked  approbation.  His  Majesty  has  observed  with  satisfaction 
the  manner  in  which  he  led  on  the  troops  to  the  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  a  species  of  combat  which  on  all  occasions  so  well  accords 
with  the  dauntless  character  of  British  soldiers.' 

The  King  also  acknowledged  his  services  by  conferring  on  him 
a  knighthood,  and  General  (now  Sir  John)  Sherbrooke  had  the 
gratification  of  receiving  a  still  more  signal  mark  of  distinction  at 
the  hands  of  his  great  commander,  who  was  himself  created  a 
peer  under  the  title  of  Baron  Wellesley  of  Douro  and  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera  (August  26). 

To  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Sherbrooke 

Badajoz  :  October  5,  1809 

...  I  received  last  night  a  letter,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy, 
containing  the  King's  commands  to  invest  you  with  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  which  I  shall  carry  into  execution  with  great  pleasure 
either  to-morrow  or  next  day,  if  you  will  come  over  here.  Let  me 
know  which  day  will  be  convenient  to  you,  that  I  may  make  arrange- 
ments to  do  the  business  in  a  suitable  manner.  Send  me  over  the 
insignia  and  any  papers  you  may  have  received  with  them.  Bring 
with  you  the  general  officers  and  staff  of  your  division,  and  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  battalions  of  the  Guards.' 

In  the  full  tide  of  triumph,  with  these  honours  thick  upon  him, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  '  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey '  straight 
before  him,  the  old  demon  of  ill-health  once  more  disabled  the 
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dauntless  soldier,  whom  nothing  else  could  have  withdrawn  from 
the  path  of  duty.  Again  we  may  be  sure  he  had  the  full  sympathy 
of  the  Iron  Duke.  In  fact  we  have  evidence  of  it.  Writing  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  (December  21,  1809),  Wellington  remarked  : — 
'  That,  however,  to  which  I  wish  principally  to  draw  your  attention 
is  the  state  of  health  of  Sir  J.  Sherbrooke.  He  is  at  times  quite 
incapable  of  doing  anything,  and  he  very  lately  told  me  that  he 
could  not  pretend  to  serve  through  another  summer,  and  that  he 
must  go  in  April  next  at  latest.  .  .  .  The  only  officers  I  know  of  fit 
to  succeed  him  are  General  Graham,  General  Oakes,  or  Sir  G. 
Prevost.' 

Sherbrooke's  careor  in  the  Peninsula  thus  sadly  drew  to  its 
close.  On  April,  24,  1810,  we  find  the  Duke  making  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  Vice- Admiral  to  have  him  conveyed  to  England  in  a 
ship  of  war,  and  to  be  landed  at  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
long  journey  to  London  from  Western  ports,  to  which — so  shattered 
had  he  become— he  was  quite  unequal.  Accordingly,  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke  returned  to  his  native  land  in  the  month  of  May,  1810. 
The  only  hope  was  that  rest  and  quiet  at  Cheltenham,  that  favourite 
resort  of  the  Anglo-Indian  invalid,  or  amidst  the  leafy  glades  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  verderers,  might 
restore  to  him  some  measure  of  health  and  vigour.  For,  be  it  borne 
in  mind,  that  though  his  Indian  and  Peninsular  careers  were  now 
closed,  he  was  still  only  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  forget  his  old  comrade,  now  in 
an  enforced  retirement  which  must  have  been  galling  indeed  to 
such  an  active  spirit.  He  knew  that,  though  absent  in  body,  Sir 
John  was  often  present  in  mind  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  that  news  of  the  gallant  troops  from  whom  he  had  been 
forced  to  part  would  be,  of  all  news,  to  him  the  most  keenly  inter- 
esting. Accordingly  the  Duke,  who  was  not  given  to  idle  corre- 
spondence, wrote  some  private  accounts  of  the  campaign  to  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke,  which  are  here  published  for  the  first  time. 


Wellington  to  Sir  John  Sherhrooha 

Alverca  :  July  14,  1810 

My  dear  Sherbrooke, — I  received  your  letter  of  24th  here,  from 
Cheltenham,  three  or  four  days  ago,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  pamphlet  you  enclosed.  We  have  been,  and  are  still,  in 
the  same  position,  in  fact,  in  which  you  left  us.  The  rear  only  lias 
been  closed  up  to  the  front,  and  we  have  been  waiting  to  see  whether 
we  could  relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  But  that  was  impossible.  Miis- 
sena  had  the  whole  of  Junot  and  Ney's  corps,  which,  according  to 
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intercepted  returns  of  a  very  late  date,  amounted  to  above  57,000  men, 
including  above  9,000  cavalry  ;  and  lie  had  other  troops  on  his  right 
and  in  his  rear.  The  place  fell  on  the  10th  at  night ;  at  least  it  then 
ceased  to  fire ;  but  as  the  enemy  have  made  no  movement  since,  I 
suspect  that  hostilities  were  then  suspended,  to  see  whether  we 
could  relieve  it,  and  *.hat  they  have  not  yet  got  possession  of  it.  I 
am  glad  that  you  find  your  health  so  good.  The  army  continues 
remarkably  healthy  and  in  good  order  ;  the  horses  in  particular  are 
very  much  improved.  You  will  lament  the  loss  of  poor  Talbot,  who 
was  killed  in  an  affair  of  the  outposts  on  the  morning  of  the  11th. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sherbrooke, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

July  ISth. — Ciudad  Eodrigo  has  certainly  fallen,  but  the  enemy 
have  as  yet  made  no  movement  of  importance.  They  are  bringing 
Reynier's  corps  across  the  Tagus,  and  Hill  will  cross  the  Tagus 
likewise  at  Vilha  Velha. 

The  next  letter,  nov/  also  for  the  first  time  published,  was 
written  five  months  later  from  Portugal,  and  explains  in  the 
clearest  possible  terms  to  his  old  brother-in-arms  the  Fabian 
tactics  he  had  adopted  against  the  fresh  army  of  Massena,  which 
had  necessitated  the  breaking-up  of  the  British  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Estremadura,  and  its  return  to  the  Tagus  'round  aflfrightcd 
Lisbon ' — 

Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay, 

Whence  he  issued  forth  anew  ; 

And  ever  great  and  greater  grew. 

Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 

Back  to  France  her  banded  swarm. 

Back  to  France  with  coiuitless  blows. 

Till  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  tlew 

Beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines. 


[  t 


Wellington  to  Sir  John  Sherbrooke 

Cortaxo  :  December  15, 1810 

My  dear  Sherbrooke,— I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  17,  which  I  received  two  or  three  days  ago,  and 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  your  health  is  improved.  You  will  be  able 
to  form  some  opinion  of  our  situation  here  from  the  accounts  which 
will  have  been  published.  jNIassena  is  in  an  awkward  situation, 
from  which,  I  think,  he  cannot  easily  be  relieved.    He  came  into 
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Portugal  with  70,000  men  of  all  arms,  and  T  don't  think  ho  has  now 
more  than  60,000  remaining.  I  have  (50,000  regulars,  including 
5,000  Spaniards.  He  has  no  communication  whatever  with  Spain  : 
not  less  than  1,500  men  can  move  through  the  country,  and 
he  is  in  the  greatest  distress  for  provisions  and  supplies  of  eveiy 
description.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing,  and  you  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  dearth  of  provisions  in  Portugal,  and  the  difficulties  wo  have 
always  experienced  in  collecting  provisions  for  our  armies  in 
Portugal,  will  he  particularly  surprised  that  he  has  been  able  to 
exist  at  all  so  long.  But  we  have  the  most  terrible  accounts  of  the 
distresses  of  the  troops,  and  v;e  found  numbers  of  dead  bodies  in  the 
houses,  fields,  itc,  on  the  marches  on  which  we  followed  them  from 
Sobral  here. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  been  much  tempted  to  attack 
him ;  but  I  have  been  prevented ;  first  because  they  are  in  a  very 
strong  position  to  which  the  access  is  very  difficult.  Their  left  rests 
upon  the  Tagus  at  Santarem,  and  the  approach  to  their  right  is 
nearly  impracticable  at  present,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads,  and  would  be  dangerous  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  com- 
municating between  one  column  and  another.  Secondly,  if  it  was 
more  easy  to  attack  than  it  is,  I  should  think  it  advisable  to  refrain 
from  the  attack,  because  Massena's  army  must  diminish  in  numbers 
daily  ;  and  no  reinforcement  which  it  can  receive  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  can  enable  it  to  attack  us  in  our  strong  position ;  if  he 
should  attempt  to  retreat,  his  loss  must  be  enormous. 

Thirdly,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  succeed  in  the 
attack  of  a  position  which  the  French  have  selected  without  great 
loss.  After  this  loss,  should  I  be  able  to  follow  them  even  to  the 
frontier  of  Portugal  ?  Should  I  be  able  to  maintain  my  position 
against  the  remains  of  Massena's  army  joined  by  the  other  troops 
which  I  know  are  in  Castille  ?  I  therefore  leave  Massena  alone. 
He  occupies  the  ground  which  stands  between  Santarem,  Ourcm, 
Thomar,  and  Punhete.  Both  parties  send  to  Beira  their  patrols, 
and  I  have  all  the  rest  of  Portugal.  Our  light  detachments  operate 
upon  his  flanks  and  rear  by  Mondego  and  the  left  of  the  Zezere, 
and  upon  his  right  by  Beira,  itc.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me  how  long  they  stay  in  their  present  position.  They  can  do  us 
no  harm.  In  the  meantime  the  Guerillas  and  others  are  settling 
business  in  Castille,  &c.  In  short,  I  consider,  as  I  always  have  done, 
that  as  long  as  I  can  maintain  myself  in  the  Peninsula  there  is  no 
end  to  the  war.  The  French  can  settle  nothing,  and  must  lose  army 
after  army.  But  as  I  have  the  only  army  in  the  Peninsula  which  can 
keep  the  field  at  all  I  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  or  to  weaken  it  by 
any  disadvantageous  contest,  to  such  a  degree  as  that  it  would  be 
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unable  to  maintain  itself,  for  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  material  loss 
being  replaced. 

Ever,  my  dear  Hherbrooko, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Wkllington. 


The  last  clause  of  this  letter  explains  the  real  difficulty  of 
Wellington's  position— ^standing  at  bay  with  a  single  army,  any 
'  material  loss  '  in  whose  fighting  strength  was  irremediable  agahist 
an  Imperial  gamester  who  could  throw  army  after  army  into  the 
Peninsula  under  his  great  marshals,  and  who  was  altogether  reck- 
less of  the  wholesale  loss  of  human  lives.  If  this  private  letter 
to  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  be  compared  with  the  despatch  sent  on  the 
same  day  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  or  to  the  '  Memorandum  of 
Operations  in  1810,'  drawn  up  by  Wellington  on  February  23  follow- 
ing, it  will  be  found  how  absolutely  unvarying  is  the  record.  The 
letter  to  Sir  John  was,  of  course,  meant  for  no  other  eyes  but  his, 
yet  it  is  as  completely  free  from  vain  boastings  or  self-glorifica- 
tion— or  extraneous  matter  of  any  kind — as  are  the  official  papers 
themselves. 

Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  other  English  soldier,  now  becoming 
convalescent,  on  reading  this  plain,  unvarnished  tale  from  the  scene 
of  action,  must  have  felt  his  pulse  astir  again ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  any  inquisitive  denizen  of  Cheltenham  had  chanced 
to  ask  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  what  was  his  news  from  abroad,  the 
prediction  would  have  come  sharp  and  clear  that  unless  a  stray 
bullet  made  a  sudden  end  of  the  English  commander,  the  French 
must  inevitably  be  overwhelmed,  and  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula. 


. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

NOVA   SCOTIA 
(1811-1816) 


A  year's  enforced  retirement  having  in  some  measure  restored  Sir 
John  Sherbrooke  to  health,  he  was  exactly  the  type  of  man  to 
feel 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use. 


I  III 


And  in  a  very  short  time  we  shall  find  him  embarked  in  an 
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entirely  new  career — that  of  a  Colonial  Governor.     In  his  diary  of 
the  year  1811  may  be  noted  these  brief  extracts  : — 

Aiigust  IWi. — Put  upon  the  Staff  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  Lieutenant- 
General. 

Idtli. — Date  of  my  commission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova- Scotia. 

September  5th. — Arrived  at  Portsmouth. 

Tth. — Received  my  comuiission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  from  Greenwood's,  who  paid  109/.  15s.  Gd.  for  the  fees  and 
stamps  upon  it. 

8th. — Received  letter  number  one  from  Lord  liiverpool  (with 
three  enclosures),  dated  August  21,  which  I  acknowledged  (the 
ship  being  under  sail  at  the  time)  from  off  Cowes  and  sent  my 
letter  on  shore  to  be  put  in  the  post-office  there  by  Lord  George 
Seymour. 

Sth. — Sailed  from  Portsmouth. 

October  16th. — Arrived  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

His  actual  appointment  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
dated  from  July  1811.  Another  highly  important  event  in  his  life 
took  place  a  few  days  after  he  received  his  commission.  On  August  '2i, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  K.B.,  was  married,  at 
Areley,  Worcestershire,  to  Katherine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Reginald  Pyndar,  of  Areley  House,  sister  of  the  late  Viscount 
Sherbrooke's  mother.  Lady  Sherbrooke  and  one  of  her  sisters  sailed 
with  Sir  John  to  Halifax  on  September  8,  a  fortnight  after  her 
marriage  ;  and  took    ^  her  position  as  the  reigning  lady  of  Acadia. 

In  reference  to  this  old  French  colony,  which  Sir  John  Sherbrooke 
was  now  called  upon  to  govern,  it  has  been  appositely  remarked  that 
'  Poetry,  not  fact,  makes  popular  history.'  The  world,  despite  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  protest,  will  probably  continue  to  place  a  childlike 
faith  in  Longfellow's  sweet  poem  of  Evangeline.  Nova  Scotia, 
however,  quite  apart  from  the  romance  that  still  hangs  round  the 
story  of  the  old  French  Acadians,  has  a  peculiarly  suggestive  and 
interesting  history  of  its  own ;  for  it  was  on  her  bleak  shores  that 
those  colonists  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  during 
the  War  of  Independence  found  a  refuge  after  the  triumph  of 
Washington  made  it  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  live  in  their  old 
homes.  At  this  distance  of  time  we,  who  are  of  the  same  race, 
should  at  least  be  able  to  attempt  an  impartial  estimate  of  these 
sturdy,  old-fashioned  American  colonists  who  stuck  to  George  III. 
and  his  blundering  ministers,  in  some  cases  with  a  noble  stubborn- 
ness. It  was  among  such  men  that  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  found  his 
best  advisers  and  warmest  friends  in  Nova  Scotia. 
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So  pairfuUy  true  is  the  vulgar  saying,  •  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success,'  that  it  will  sound  like  an  absurd  paradox,  and  yet  it  is  a 
literal  fact,  that  there  was  at  least  one  of  these  American  *  exiles  ' 
who  in  his  day  of  prosperity  and  pomp  in  Now  Hampshire  must  have 
loomed  before  the  eyes  of  men  as  a  much  greater  figure  than  the 
young  Virginian  officer  of  militia,  George  Washington  (who  had 
capitulated,  everybody  then  would  have  remembered,  to  the  French 
Captain  de  Villier),  or  than  that  somewhat  aggressive  and  alto- 
gether bourgeois  person,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  printer.  I  refer 
to  Sir  John  Wentworth,  Baronet,  the  most  remarkable  loyalist,  as 
Washington  became  the  greatest  '  rebel '  in  North  America. 

Although  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  seems  to  have  had  no  open 
differences  with  him,  Wentworth  was  almost  too  great  and  conspicu- 
ous a  man  for  a  mere  colonist  and  subordinate.  Moreover,  there 
was  this  element  of  delicacy  about  his  position ;  he  had  actually 
been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  had  ruled  matters 
with  a  right  royal  hand,  entertaining  at  one  time  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Kent  (the  father  of  Queen  Victoria),  who,  we 
are  told,  *  paid  compliments  to  Sir  John  and  congratulated  Lady 
Wentworth  in  her  drawing-room.'  His  tours  through  the  province 
Avere  like  royal  progresses :  and  the  Acadian  poets  of  the  period 
celebrated  them  in  befitting  strains  : — 

When  tyrants  travel,  though  in  pompous  state. 
Each  eye  beholds  them  with  indignant  hate ; 
But  when  our  loyal  Wentworth  deigns  to  ride 
(The  Sovereign's  fav'rite  and  the  subject's  pride). 
Around  his  chariot  crowding  numbers  throng. 
And  hail  his  virtues  as  he  moves  along. 

But,  as  in  New  Hampshire,  so  in  Nova  Scotia,  there  were  other 
prominent  colonists  who  were  uneasy  at  his  favoured  pre-eminence. 
As  a  connection  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  he  was  always 
thought  to  have  possessed  undue  influence  in  London  by  means  ot' 
which  he  advanced  his  own  family  and  friends,  and  correspondingly 
kept  in  the  background  other  capable  and  aspiring  provincials. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  diijgusting  to  the  colonial  mind  as  the 
feeling  that  a  brother-colonist  is  in  a  position  to  gain  political 
privileges  and  social  distinction  from  London.  Such  a  presumption 
of  favouritism  is  very  apt  to  convert  those  who  would  be  very  glad 
to  benefit  by  it  into  a  species  of  red-hot  republican  patriot ;  and  it 
may  be  quite  true  that  the  early  system  of  appointing  colonists  to 
the  provincial  governorships  in  America,  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  precipating  the  War  of  Independence.^ 

To  revert,  however,  to  Sir  John  Wentworth,  who  was  finally 

'  See  Appendix,  No.  II, 
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iuperseded  in  the  administration  of  the  f^overnment  of  Nova  Scotia 
ill  180B  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  a  distinguished  English  military 
otHcer.  It  was  stated  that  the  reason  of  this  appointment  Avas  the 
prospect  of  war  with  the  United  States,  but  to  the  student  of  these 
early  provincial  annals  it  is  evident  that  the  far-seeing  and  states- 
manlike Castlereagh  had  come  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  the 
nepotism  of  men  like  Sir  John  WentAvorth,  and  the  popular  dis- 
satisfaction openly  expressed  in  the  colony  thereat,  were  dangerous 
to  the  Imperial  connection.  Sir  John  had  appointed  his  only  son, 
afterwards  Sir  Charles  Mary  Wentworth,  with  whom  the  baronetcy 
expired,  secretary  and  registrar  of  patents,  deeds,  and  records  ;  and 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  confirm  the  appointment  as  a 
[lersonal  favour  to  himself  in  his  '  advanced  age,  for  the  faithful 
service  of  nearly  forty-two  years.'  In  superseding  this  most  remark- 
able and  distinguished  of  colonists.  Lord  Castlereagh  acted  with  the 
greatest  delicacy,  granting  him,  from  the  Imperial  purse,  a  pension 
of  500/.  a  year,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Assembly  of  Nova 
Scotia  would  supplement  it  by  a  similar  amount.  Respite  the 
great  qualities  of  the  retiring  Governor,  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  the  British  statesman  induced  the  Nova  Scotians  to  act  thus 
liberally.     Finally,  all  was  arranged,  and  the  House  presented  Sir 

lolm  with  a  handsome  address,  to  which,  as  may  be  expected,  he 

esponded  in  dignified  and  suitable  terms. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  after  a  tenure  of  the  office  of  Governor, 
which  was  largely  occupied  by  petty  conflicts  with  the  United  States, 
•A  as  appointed  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Canada ;  and  then 

ollowed  the  reign  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke. 

Sir  John  Wentworth  was  now  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  had 

etired  from  any  active  participation  in  the  aflairs  of  the  province. 
I  )ut  foremost  among  the  new  Governor's  ministers  and  members  of 

'ouncil  were  certain  other  '  loyalists  '  exiled  on  account  of  their 
.  iUglish  patriotism  from  the  United  States.     The  most  noteworthy 

if  these,  after  Wentworth,  was  the  Eight  Eev.  Charles  Inglis,  D.i)., 

Jishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  first  colonial  bishop  ever  appointed 

n   the  Anglican   Church.     Bishop   Inglis  was  a   member  of  the 

ouncil  of   Halifax,  and   it  was   specially  arranged   that  his  seat 
^llould  be  next  after  that  of  che  Chief  Justice,  and  that  he  was  not 

1)  administer  the  government  at  the  death  or  during  the  absence  of 

lie  Governor. 

The  son  of  Charles  Inglis  became  the  second  Bishop  of  Nova 

icotia,  while  his  grandson  Avas  Major-General  Sir  John  I'^anlley 

.Vilmot     Inglis,    Avho     Avas    knighted    for   his   heroic  defence  of 

■  jUcknoAV.      His   eldest  daughter  married   Brenton     llullibui'ton,' 

'  Not  to  be  confountlecl  with  another  Nova  Scotian  Judge,  Halibnrton,  of 

Sam  Slick  '  fame,  wlio  was  of  quite  a  ditferent  family  and  origin. 
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uftenvards  Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  hvcd  to  be  knifj;hte(l  by 
Queen  Victoria.  Sir  ] Trenton  llanibui'ton,  with  whom  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  eager  to  claim  kinsliip,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Halliburton, 
another  exiled  loyalist  of  IJassacliusetts  ;  and  he  was  certainly  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  high-minded  public  men  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  list  of  these  distinguished  exiles  could  be  much  further 
extended  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  an  impor- 
tant element  they  formed  in  the  community  over  which  Sir  .Jolin 
Sherbrooke  presided. 

In  those  days  a  Governor  was  not  one  in  name  alone  ;  but  ho 
actually  possessed  wide  executive  authority.  In  all  but  title  he  was 
a  king,  ruling  with  the  advice  of  a  small  bureaucracy  which  he 
himself  created.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  early  American  annals  that  this  oflice  of  Governor,  under  these 
circumstances,  was  more  ably  and  faithfully  tilled  by  Imperial 
officers  than  by  provincial  notabilities.  The  type  of  disciplined 
veteran  who  had  served  in  the  great  wars  under  Wellington  was 
one  very  likely  to  furnish  a  strong  and  capable  colonial  ruler. 
Desides,  his  military  qualifications  might  at  any  moment  be  called 
into  requisition  to  keep  in  check  those  other  colonies,  which  had  now 
crystallised  into  an  independent  and  for  some  time  most  antago- 
nistic nation. 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke  had  first-rate  practical  qualities  :  and  very 
soon  began  to  set  his  house  in  order  according  to  his  own  notions. 
Naturally,  he  had  a  keen  eye  to  the  Services ;  and  almost  his  Mrst 
act  Avas  to  recommend  a  grant  of  2,000  acres  of  the  Crown  lands  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Colin  Campbell,  acting  inspecting  field-officer  of 
Militia  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  province.  Sir  John  also  at  once 
proceeded  to  rectify  the  system  whereby  naval  and  military  men 
stationed  at  Halifax  were  subjected  to  a  severe  loss  by  the  fact 
that  bills  drawn  on  England  could  not  be  discounted  at  less  than 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 

Then  there  was  a  personal  grievance  to  redress  before  the  new 
Governor  felt  himself  at  all  comfortable  in  his  post.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  he  learnt  from  the  London  Gazette  that  his  private 
secretary  had  been  appointed  without  consulting  him.  He  at  once 
put  his  foot  down.  Sir  George  Prevost  had  twice  appointed  his 
own  military  secretary  to  this  office,  and  Sir  John,  acting  on  this 
precedent,  had  given  the  post  to  Captain  Addison,  of  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards,  who  had  actually  resigned  the  position  of  Major  of  Brigade 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  chief  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  Sir  J  ohn  Sherbrooke  on  this  point  had  his  own 
way. 

On  January  18,   1S12,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  wrote  to  '  Kobert 
Peel,  Esq.,'  respecting  ilie  coal  mines  of  Nova  Scotia — '  requesting  to 
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bo  informed  of  the  proper  channel  through  which  to  make  an 
application  for  the  workin<,'  of  coal  mln"s,  as  several  requests  for 
that  purpose  have  been  made  to  me.  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  they 
w  ere  some  time  since  granted  exclusively  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but 
am  ignorant  whether  a  communication  should  be  made  to  H.R.M. 
in  the  first  instance,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  not  pro- 
ceed until  I  am  honoured  with  your  opinion.'  One  other  piece  of 
business  demanding  his  immediate  decision  was  likewise  despatched 
before  the  date  of  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  Orders  had 
been  received  to  send  the  98tli  Regiment  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Bermuda ;  '  but  Sir  John  sent  nidy  two  companies,  not  considering 
it  safe  to  send  them  all  away  ;  and  he  requested  reinforcements  if 
war  with  the  United  States  were  deemed  probable.  He  thought 
New  Brunswick  the  most  vulnerable  and  likely  to  be  the  first 
attacked.' ' 

Early  in  February,  the  tenth  General  Assembly  of  the  province 
met,  elected  its  Speaker,  and  proceeded  to  move  resolutions  against 
quit-rents,  which  was  the  mode  then  employed  for  endowing  the 
Anglican  Church  in  these  provinces.  The  members  seemed  to  have 
put  the  matter  very  clearly  to  His  Excellency,  on  the  broad  ground 
that  no  church  or  sect  should  be  supported  out  of  the  general 
revenue  unless  the  entire  community  were  of  one  way  of  thinking  in 
religious  matters.  In  reference  to  this  infant  Parliament  of  Acadia 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  Speaker's  salary  was  200/.  a  year,  and  that 
the  members  were  paid  10s.  a  day,  which  amounted  in  all  to 
1,129/.  10s. 

'  It  was  at  this  time,'  writes  Murdoch,   '  the  custom  for  the 
Admiral  to  leave  Halifax  in  the  latter  end  of  November  or  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  squadron  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Bermudas,  where  he  usuiilly  remained  until  the  begin- 
ning of  June  in  the  ensuing  year.     Sir  John  Sherbrooke  represented 
to  the  minister  the  danger,  if  an  American  squadron  should  make 
a  hostile  visit  to  this  port  while  our  squadron  was  at  Bermuda. 
He  tells  him,  that  2,000  fishing  schooners  are  employed,  belonging 
to  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Newbury  port,  and  thinks  their  crews 
would  readily  volunteer  on  such  an  expedition.     These  men  are 
rivals  to  our  people  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  case  of  war  will  probably 
carry  on  a  predatory  hostility  unless  our  shores  had  a  force  for  pro- 
tection.'    The  preparations  for  war  in  the  United  States  were  now 
beginning  in  real  earnest.     In  Canada,  the  Glengarry  regiment  of 
700  or  800  men  was  raised,  and  other  corps  were  in  progress.    In 
the  United  States,  recruiting  was  actively  proceeding.     At  this  time, 
French  w^ar  vessels  were  capturing  and  destroying  American  ships— 

History  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  Beamish  Murdoch,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  vol.  iii.  p.  230. 
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*  a  gentle  stimulus  administered  by  Bonaparte  to  induce  the  United 
State'?  to  declare  war  against  England.' 

Thence  followed  what  is  generally  known  as  the  war  of  1812. 
It  was  on  June  18  in  th;'  year,  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  with  the 
approval  of  President  ^ladison,  that  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain.  Five  days  afterwards  Captain  Richard  Byron , 
of  II.M.S.  Belvidera,  was  attacked  by  three  large  frigates  and  two 
smaller  vessels  of  the  American  navy.  The  unequal  contest  was 
desperately  maintained,  lasting  several  hours,  and  Captain  Byron 
was  severely  wounded  before  the  Bclvuhra  could  escape  into 
Halifax  harbour.  On  June  29,  at  the  early  hour  of  ten  a.m..  Sir 
John  Sherbrooke  summoned  his  Council,  and  the  exciting  intelli- 
gence of  war  with  the  United  States  was  then  publicly  aimounced. 
No  time  could  be  lost.  The  first  class  of  the  militia,  men  from 
eighteen  to  fifty  were  balloted  from,  to  form  a  corps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  exposed  coasts.  Other  prompt  measures  he  took 
such  as  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  an  experienced 
soldier,  which  need  not  be  recounted.  Concerning  this  war,  how- 
ever, there  ia  one  very  significant  fact,  of  an  eminently  reassuring 
kind  to  those  who  still  fondly  believe  that,  with  the  progress  of  a 
truer  civilisation,  wars  shall  cease. 

'  As  the  people  of  Eastport  and  Moose  Island  desired  to  keep  up 
amicable  terms.  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  and  the  Admiral  acquiesced 
in  that  plan,  and  on  July  3  his  Excellency  issued  a  proclamation,  for- 
bidding any  person  under  his  command  from  oftering  molestation 
to  the  American  people  living  on  the  frontier  of  Ne^»'  Brunswick  or 
interfering  with  their  goods  or  their  coasting  vessels.  This  war 
was  said  to  be  very  unpopular  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  Sir  John 
says  he  was  informed  on  reliable  evidence  that  when  the  declaration 
of  war  reached  Boston,  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  immediately 
hoisted  their  colours  half-mast  high,  three  excepted.  The  populace 
compelled  the  three  vessels  to  follow  the  general  example.' ' 

'  Murdoch,  vol.  iii.  p.  328. 
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SiK  John  SHEiinitooKE  was  now  in  his  element,  and  his  proceed- 
ings display  all  his  old  military  alacrity.     Ho  applied  without  a 
moment's  delay  for  reinforcements,  while  the  Admiral  on  the  station 
simultaneously  urj,'od  an  increase  in  the  naval  strength.     The  poor 
little  storm-blown  province  was  now  thoroughly  aroused  from  one 
end  to  the  other.     Sir  John,  we  are  further  told,  sent  to  the  custodcs 
rotiUorum  (a  term  which,  even  in  connection  with  such  tragic  events, 
makes  us  think  of  Justice  Shallow),  and  instructed  them  to  report 
to  him  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  aliens  in  their  respective 
countries.     Then  he  convened  the  Assembly,  and  after  some  dis- 
sensions between  that  body  and  the  Council  on  the  old,  familiar 
subject  of  *  amending  a  money-bill,'  the  energetic  Governor  got  the 
requisite  issue  of  treasury  notes  and  an  authorised  loan  of  20,000/. 
While  the  parliament-men  were  thus  discussing,  the  war- ships  and 
privateers  had  begun  business  in  real  earnest  all  along  the  coasts. 
One  privateer  from  Salem,  says  the  chronicler,  took  eleven  prizes  in 
three  weeks.    Then  Captain  Richard  Byron,  in  the  Bclvidera,  made 
up  for  his  previous  disaster  by  capturing  three  American  vessels ;  a 
triumph  that  was  more  than  capped  by  a  United  States  frigate 
which  shortly  after  seized  a  transport  with  145  English  soldiers  on 
board.      This  game  of  American  privateering  was  so  vigorously 
carried  on  that  Sir  John  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sailing 
of  merchant  vessels  from  Nova  Scotia  without  convoys.    All  this 
time  the  militia  was  doing  brave  and  effective  service  along  the 
threatened  coasts.     Sir  John  Sherbrooke  was,  however,  prevented 
at  present  from  taking  any  aggressive  steps  of  his  own  by  reason  of 
the  state  of  Canada,  for  the  defence  of  which  he  had  sent  a  large 
supply  of  arms.     He  kept  on  pressing  for  reinforcements  with  all 
the  persistency  of  his  energetic  temperament.     It  must  have  been 
no  small  annoyance  to  him  that  Dr.  Croke,  his  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Vice- Admiralty,  who  had  in  his  charge  an  ample  supply  of  dollars 
taken  in  prizes,  refused  to  hand  the  specie  over  to  him  for  bills  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange.    It  is  strange  to  note  how  the  com- 
mercial instinct  contrives  to  find  an  outlet  even  at  a  time  of  such 
bitter  hostilities.     A  proposal,  according  to  Murdoch,  was  made  to 
Sir  John  to  grant  licenses  to  vessels  carrying  British  manufactured 
goods  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  United  States.     They  were  in  great 
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tlemand  there,  and  would  ho  carried  in  against  the  American  laws. 
He  asked  permission  of  the  Minister  to  do  tiiia.  They  were  to  be 
thus  protected  from  interference  or  capture  by  English  cruisers. 
This  became  an  extensive  trade  during  the  war. 

All  through  the  months  of  August  and  Soptemhi'r  the  fighting 
between  English  and  American  ships  was  unceasing.    The  Americans, 
on  the  whole,  in  these  isolated  combats  seem  to  have  come  out  the 
victors,  a  very  trying  experience  for  I'^nglish  naval  commanders  Hushed 
with  the  triumphs  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood  in  other  waters.    The 
Nova  Scotians  were,  however,  cheered  by  the  intelligence  of   the 
surrender  of  the  American  General  Hull,  who  had  invaded  Upper 
Canada,  to  General   Brock  at    Fort  Detroit.     Admiral   Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren  now  arrived  with  several  ships   to  reinforce    the 
scpaadron  at  Halifax.     Meantime  the  activity  of  th'^  Governor  knew 
no  abatement;  he  was  preparing  forts,  enlisting  mi'itiioi  len,  arrang- 
ing for  the  importation  of  food  supplies,  and  negotiating  with  the 
Indians  day  and  night.     We  may  note  for  what  it  is  worth  the 
remark  of  tho  patriotic,  but  by  no  means  prejudiced  historian  of 
Nova  Scotia.     *  At  this  period  of  the  war,'  observes  Murdoch,  '  tho 
English  ships  of  war  did  not  molest  the  unarmed  coasting  and  fish- 
ing vessels  of  the  Americans.     The  American  privateers  were  not  of 
the  same  mind.    Our  coasters,  fishermen  and  colliers  were  captured, 
pillaged,  and  sometimes  used  cruelly.'     Then  he  proceeds  to  give 
some  painful  instances ;  but  perhaps  the  American  annalists  would 
hardly  admit   that  they  acted  with  less   chivalry  than  tho  Nova 
Scotians  during  this  deplorable  contest.     There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  severity  of  these  encounters ;   considering  that  they  were 
isolated  combats  either  between  a  couple  of  frigates  or  two  small 
bodies  of  men,  the  slaughter  was  often  appalling.     It  seems  clear 
enough  that  the  Americans,  on  the  whole,  came  off  best  in  the 
naval  battles,  from  a  chance  remark  of  the  patriotic  Nova  Scotian 
annalist.     '  A  sad  series  of  disasters,'  he  says,  '  on  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  here,  as  they  are  only  connected  with  the  history 
of  our  province  indirectly,  though  the  effect  they  produced  on  the 
minds  of  our  people  was  great,  stimulating  their  patriotism  and 
loyalty,  instead  of  depressing  them.' 

It  was,  indeed,  a  momentous  time  for  other  parts  of  the  empire 
besides  Nova  Scotia.  Napoleon  had  started  forth  in  his  vain 
attempt  to  conquer  Russia,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  ha<I  induced  the 
United  States  to  harass  our  North  American  possessions  with  a 
view  of  distracting  the  power  of  England.  Meanwhile  Wellington 
Avas  still  engaged  on  his  mighty  task  in  the  Peninsula.  With  a 
thousand  ships  in  commission,  the  press-gang  was  kept  busily  at 
work,  and  the  strain  on  our  reserved  force  in  men  and  money  was 
something  terrific.     The  year  1813  found  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  in 
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very  deadly  earnest  in  his  encounter  with  the  United  States.  If 
the  Americans  could  make  a  profit  by  privateering,  so  could  the 
Nova  Scotians,  and  letters  of  marque  Avere  forthwith  issued.  Now, 
too,  the  French  vessels  began  to  assist  the  Americans  in  preying  on 
our  merchantmen  and  transports.  The  Nova  Scotian  Assembly 
was  again  convened  by  His  Excellency,  who  expatiated  on  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  and  his  Russian  army,  and  then  went  on  to 
express  admiration  of  the  zeal,  loyalty,  and  courage  of  the  Canadians 
in  repelling  the  Americans,  and  expressed  his  reliance  on  Nova 
Scotians  exhi})iting  the  same  qualities  if  needful. 

Toronto,  then  a  village  known  as  York,  was  captured,  but  not 
retained  by  the  Americans.     The  American  army  was  increased  by 
vote  to  55,000  men.     England,  reahsing  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Canada,  began  to  pour  in  regiments  of  troops.     Then  followed 
the  historic  naval  duel  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake, 
which  has  left  such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  it  stands 
out  to  this  day  a:-,  a  memorable  event,  Avhile  so  many  other  inci- 
dents of  this  conflict  are  entirely  forgotten.     It  is  still  remembered 
how  in  this  deadly  fight,  the  American  Captain  Laurence  was  killed 
and   the  English   Captain   Broke    sorely  wounded,  and  the  First 
Lieutenant  shot  hauling  up  the  English  colours ;  while  the  young 
Second  Lieutenant  Wallis,  a  native  Nova  Scotian,  who  steered  the 
victorious  Shannon  into  Halifax  Bay,  passed  away  only  the  other 
day  in  his   lOCth  year,  a  retired  admiral  in  the  British  Navy. 
Laurence  was  buried  with  milit.iry  honours  at   Halifax,  after  an 
impressive  funeral  service  at  St.  Paul's ;   and  Broke,  who  slowly 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  was  made  a  baronet,  and  h^ed  for  many 
years  to  stroll  along  the  lovely  English  lanes  as  a  quiet  country 
gentleman,  patting  the  little  children  on  the  head  with  kindly  greet- 
ings, and  with  scraps  of  his  beloved  Horace  on  his  tongue  for  his 
grown-up  friends  and  intimates.   These  events,  especially  the  career 
and  recent  death  of  old  Sir  Provo  Wallis,  are  the  links  connecting  us 
with  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  with  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence,    'i^he  duel  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake  took  place 
during  t?ie  governorship  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  and  the  two  ships, 
with  the  wounded  and  dead  captains,  were  brought  to  his  capital  of 
Halifax.     It  was  certainly  the  most  striking  incident  that  occurred 
during  his  rule,  and  one  which  must  have  profoundly  affected  the 
entire  population  of  the  province. 

In  a  despatch  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  it  is 
stated  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  bringing  to  England 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Nova  Scotia.  One  can  see  that 
the  feelings  of  the  Nova  Scotians  during  this  protracted  contest 
must  have  become  very  embittered  towards  the  Americans.  There 
are  some  curious  statements  to  be  found  in  a  memorial  of  th.i 
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colonists  (Oct.  8,  1813)  to  Earl  Bathurst.  They  urged  that  if  the 
Americans  on  the  restoration  of  peace  be  admitted  to  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  '  these  colonies  will  be  in  a  perpetual  infancy.'  Neither 
the  French  nor  the  Americans  should  again  be  privileged  to  fish  *  in 
the  narrow  seas  and  waters  of  these  northern  British  colonies.' 
They  even  complained  to  the  noble  Earl  of  the  '  sentiments,  habits, 
and  manners,  both  political  and  moral,  of  the  lower  order  of 
Americans.'  Certainly  President  Madison,  in  going  to  war  to  oblige 
Bonaparte,  created  a  very  bitter  feeling  between  the  kindred  peoples 
on  the  American  continent ;  while,  despite  the  risks  and  harassments 
of  the  war,  the  feeling  of  loyalty  in  Nova  Scotia  towards  the 
mother-country  rose  in  intensity  with  each  fresh  conflict. 

In  his  summary  of  the  events  in  Nova  Scotia  of  the  year  1813, 
which  includes  the  stirring  episode  of  the  Shannon  and  CliesapealiCy 
Murdoch  gives  this  bright  and  evidently  truthful  picture  of  the  social 
condition  and  public  sentiment  of  Halifax  : — '  The  operations  of  the 
combatants  were  brought  much  nearer  than  ever,  and  on  the  sea  were 
more  frequent.  Our  harbour  had  become  the  temporary  homo  of  the 
ships  of  war,  and  the  place  where  their  prizes  were  brought  and  dis- 
posed of.  Our  youths  were  eager  to  participate  in  the  path  that  seemed 
to  lead  by  a  few  short  steps  to  honour,  glory,  and  fortune  ;  and,  in- 
deed, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  four  or  five  Halifax  huls  rose  to  be 
admirals,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  schoolboy's  desire  to  wear  the 
white  stripe  on  his  collar,  and  the  small  ivory-hilted  dirk  that  indi- 
cated his  authority  to  command  men.  The  little  capital,  then  occupy- 
ing a  restricted  space,  became  crowded.  Trade  was  active.  Prices 
rose.  The  fleet  increasing,  provisions  were  in  great  demand,  and  this 
acted  as  a  large  bounty  in  favour  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  fisher- 
man. Rents  of  houses  and  buildings  in  the  town  were  doubled  and 
trebled.  A  constant  bustle  existed  in  our  chief  streets.  Cannon 
were  for  ever  noisy.  It  was  a  salute  of  a  man-of-war  entering  or 
leaving,  practising  with  the  guns,  or  celebrating  something  or 
somebody.  The  events  of  the  contest  in  Europe  from  1811  to 
1815  were  almost,  in  aspect,  a  melodrama,  yet  a  serious  tragedy  in 
truth.  What  was  most  popuiar  at  this  period  here,  I  may  justly 
say,  was  ^!ie  British  Navy.  Their  courageous  and  adventurous  life, 
their  unsophisticated  uianners,tlieir  good-hearted,  reckless  generosity, 
and  even  their  little  faults  and  aberrations,  won  them  a  place  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  our  people.  Their  quaint  phrases  were  re- 
echoed, and  even  their  prejudices  Avere  sometimes  adopted.' 

On  February  10,  1814,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  inaugurated  the 
fresh  session  of  the  Assembly  by  a  viceregal  speech  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  British  victories  in  Europe,  and  the  Canadian 
successes  in  repelling  the  American  invaders.  '  They  have  not  only 
been  repelled  from   these  provinces,'  he  proudly  exclaimed,  *  by 
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inferior  numbers,  but  the  British  flag  now  flies  triumphantly  on  the 
fort  of  Niagara,  and  the  American  frontier  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conquerors  ! ' 

On  ]\Iay  21  news  was  brought  to  Halifax  of  the  entry  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  into  Paris,  and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  ]')ona- 
parte.  Halifax  was  illuminated,  and  bonfires  blazed  on  all  the 
neighbouring  heights.  There  was  more  common-sense  in  these 
public  ebullitions  than  is  usual  in  such  manifestations  of  popular  joy. 
For  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  meant  that  England  could  give 
augmented  attention  to  the  war  with  the  United  States.  Twenty 
battalions  of  the  English  veterans  in  France  were  ordered  to  embark 
for  North  America ;  ^roops  were  sent  direct  from  Bordeaux  to 
Quebec.  This  alteration  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  soon  enabled  the 
energetic  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  to  assume  the  aggressive.  I 
here  avail  myself  of  a  few  extracts  from  Sir  John  Sherbrooke's 
Diary  for  181  i,  which  briefly  record  his  successful  inroad  into 
the  State  of  Maine. 

Angnst  2Gt]i,  1814. — Eear-Admiral  Griffith  and  myself  embarked 
on  board  the  Dragon,  74,  and  sailed  with  the  expedition  destined 
for  the  Penobscot. 

September  1st. — At  sunrise  this  morning  we  were  in  sight  of 
the  enemy's  fort,  Casti?"!'^.  A  "^w  shots  were  fired  from  it,  when  the 
United  States  ofticer  blev;  up  the  works,  carrying  away  with  him 
the  boats  and  two  brass  field -pieces,  but  leaving  the  heavy  ordnance 
behind. 

During  the  day  we  made  good  our  landing,  and  occupied  the 
town  and  peninsula  of  Castine,  pushing  our  pickets  forward  about 
a  mile  beyond  the  fort. 

Belfast  was  likewise  occupied  by  the  troops  under  Major- General 
Gosselin,  and  a  detachment  of  small  craft  under  Captain  Barrie,  R.N., 
and  of  troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  John,  were  sent  up  the 
river  to  Hampden,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  away  the  United 
States  frigate  Adams,  which  had  been  wharfed  up  there  for  safety. 
But  on  the  approach  of  the  British  the  Adams  was  blown  up,  and 
her  capta,in,  olficers,  and  crew  escr.r,  ui. 

12^/i. — All  necessary  arrangonunt;'  having  been  made  for  the 
security  of  Castine,  the  Admiral  and  I  sailed  for  Machias,  which 
place  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  force  under  Captain 
Parker,  R.N.,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pilkington,  which  had  been 
detached  from  Castine  for  that  service.  Major-General  Gosselin 
was  left  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Penobscot  territory. 

18i/t. — Major  Addison  sailed  with  my  despatches  for  England  in 
the  Martin  sloop-of-war. 

Ibth. — The  Admiral  and  I  arrived  at  Moose  Island. 
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lath. — Visited  St.  Andrew's. 

18^/i. — We  arrived  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Idth. — Sailed  from  thence. 

*20th. — Landed  in  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

Sir  John  Shexbrooke's  well-conceived  invasion  of  Maine  is  fully 
described  in  James's  Account  of  Military  Occurrences  in  America. 
The  noticeable  fact  is  that  a  large  tract  of  country  fell  under  the 
power  of  England  at  such  a  small  cost  in  troops  or  money ;  while 
the  American  newspapers  and  publications  of  that  period  state  that 
he  made  Castine  and  the  fortifications  on  the  peninsula  '  a  second 
Gibraltar,'  from  which  his  troops  could  not  have  been  ejected  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Thus,  without  pomp  or  parade,  did  he  jot  down  the  bare  facts  of 
this  most  successful  military  campaign.  It  is  not  always  safe  to 
follow  provincial  historians  in  their  narratives  of  such  undertakings, 
but  if  we  consult  an  American  work  entitled  Notices  of  the  War  of 
1812,  by  John  Armstrong,  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  Secretary  of  War,  we  shall  find  that  the  enemy 
admitted  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  had  very  cleverly  planned  and 
very  successfully  carried  out  his  enterprise.  '  The  entire  purpose 
of  the  campaign,'  says  General  Armstrong,  '  was  accomplished  with 
little,  if  any,  loss  within  the  short  term  of  a  few  weeks ;  Eastport, 
Castine,  and  ]\Iachias  falling  in  succession  without  resistance. 
Encouraged  by  these  successes  to  enter  the  interior  and  complete 
the  conquest,  the  British  commander  was  preparing  to  do  so  when 
General  Brewster  (acting  under  State  authority)  made  a  formal  sur- 
render of  the  whole  territory  to  the  arms  and  dominion  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty.' 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  give  any  general  account  of  this 
war  of  1812-4:  with  the  United  States.  Briefly,  it  may  be  recorded 
that  after  the  arrival  of  the  Peninsular  veterans,  Washington  was 
taken  and  the  Capitol  burnt ;  but  the  attack  on  New  Orleans  was 
baffled,  and  eventually  the  English  forces  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  enemy's  territory.  ^Yith  these  events  Sir  John  Sherbrooke 
had  no  concern.  His  work,  which  he  accomplished  with  perfect 
success,  was  to  secure  the  safety  of  Nova  Scotia  and  to  defend  New 
Brunswick  from  American  aggression.  Afterwards,  when  the 
requisite  forces  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  vigorously  carried 
the  war  into  Maine,  captured  several  of  its  towns  and  strongholds, 
and  annexed  the  northern  portion  of  the  State.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
truthfully  asserted  that  most  of  our  own  historians,  with  that  ultra- 
cosmopolitan  spirit  which  distinguishes  them,  have  been  too  ready 
to  throw  on  their  own  country  the  entire  blame  of  what  proved  to 
be  a  deplorable  and  profitless  conflict.     We,  no  doubt,  aroused  the 
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anger  and  jealousy  of  America  by  exercising  the  right  of  search  on 
board  foreign  vessels.  But  I  think  even  the  foregoing  fragmentary 
narrative  will  show  that  the  Americans  were  not  by  any  means  un- 
willing to  aid  Napoleon  in  the  work  of  humbling  England  ;  while 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  attacks  on  Canada  and  Now  Brunswick— 
especially  on  the  latter — were  far  from  popular  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  at  all  events,  simply  did  his 
duty  in  withst:aiding  these  assaults  vahantly,  and  in  punishing 
them  swiftly  and  eifectively  as  soon  as  he  was  able. 

After  peace  was  restored,  and  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  had  returned 
to  Halifax,  the  House  of  Assembly  voted  him  1,000Z.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piece  of  plate,  and  in  their  address  on  the  occasion 
very  explicitly  stated  their  reasons  for  so  signal  a  token  of  their 
appreciation.^ 

Tn  Julj  1815,  intelligence  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  reached 
Halifax,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  thereat,  and  most  generous 
the  voluntary  donations  of  the  Nova  Scotians  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  slain  in  the  old  country.  This  last  manifes- 
tation of  true  patriotism  and  popular  sympathy  must  have  been  more 
gratifying  to  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  than  even  the  costly  present  to 
himself. 

On  February  24,  1810,  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia,  died,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty- 
eighth  of  his  ministry,  and  was  buried  under  the  chancel  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Hahfax,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  and  Sir  John  Went- 
wortli  being  among  the  chief  mourners.  Sir  John  Sherbrooke's 
career  in  Nova  Scotia  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  as  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  Governor- General  of  Canada  in 
February  181G.  They  were  very  loth  to  part  with  him.  At  the 
farewell  dinner  given  to  him  in  Halifo  x  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Quebec  his  health  was  drunk  with  the  felicitous  toast,  '  May  ho 
enjoy  as  much  happiness  in  Canada  as  he  has  bestowed  in  Nova 
Scotia  !  '  And  after  Lady  Sherbrooke's  health  had  been  honourc d 
the  Governor  withdrew ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  the  Juc'ge, 
Brenton  Halliburton,  who  was  felt  to  be  the  fittest  man  to  S'Ve 
expression  to  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  community,  pi'oposed  *  His 
Excellency  Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke — a  man,  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.' 

Murdoch,  whose  provincial  history  is  full  of  personal  traits, 
tells  us  that  full-length  portraits  of  Governors  Wentworth,  Prevost, 
and  Sherbrooke  are  preserved  in  the  Province  building.  It  appears 
they  were  not  men  of  imposing  physique,  but,  as  he  say^,  they  were 
all  three  capable  business  men,  who,  with  much  tact  and  unfailing 

'  See  Appendix  No.  III. 
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assiduity,  devoted  themselves  to  the  well-being  of  the  colonists. 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  as  I  hope  I  have  shown,  was  even  some- 
thing more  than  this.  In  a  most  trying  time,  when  the  mother- 
country  was  engrossed  by  a  great  European  war,  he  kept  at  bay 
the  American  forces,  and,  when  the  time  came,  struck  a  most 
effective  blow,  and  with  little  or  no  loss  annexed  a  good  slice  of 
Maine. 

In  every  respect  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  proved  himself  to  be  an 
admirable  viceroy.  On  one  important  point,  too,  he  closely  resembled 
the  great  proconsuls  of  Imperial  Rome — and  that  was  in  his  abso- 
lute impartiality  and  his  tolerance  in  religious  matters.  Sir  John 
was  himself  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  both  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  afterwards  in  Canada,  he  treated  the  French  Roman 
Catholics  with  every  consideration.  The  Abb6  Bresseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  in  his  Histoire  clu  Canada,  de  son  l^glise,  et  dc  ses  Missions, 
relates  how  Sir  John  received  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  with  every 
courtesy  when  he  came  to  Halifax  to  enlist  his  favour  for  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Micmacks,  all  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  living 
around  that  city.  We  shall  tind  the  same  story  repeated  when  he 
was  Governor-General  at  Quebec. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  John  was  a  man  of  very  hasty 
temper;  he  could  never  bear  interruption  when  engaged  on  any 
business  of  importance.  A  story  is  still  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  among  the  old  Nova  Scotian  officials,  of  how  Sir  John  on 
one  occasion  was  drilling  a  batch  of  raw  recruits  for  the  Militia — 
and  for  him  theri  was  at  the  time  no  more  important  business  than 
this.  Suddenly  the  postmaster  of  Halifax  rushed  into  the  barrack- 
yard  with  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  and  proceeded 
breathlessly  to  unfold  his  tale.  To  his  utter  discomfiture,  Sir  John 
turned  furiously  upon  him  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  place,  and 
then  proceeded  with  his  drilling,  abating  not  a  single  '  half-turn  '  or 
*  right  about,  face  ! '  But  as  soon  as  the  drill  was  over,  he  rushed 
off  to  the  postmaster,  with  many  apologies  for  his  discourtesy,  and 
begged  him  to  repeat  his  news  of  Salamanca,  while  his  keen  eye 
glistened  as  he  heard  of  the  victory  and  the  fresh  laurels  reaped  by 
his  old  and  honoured  chief. 

Many  years  afterwards,  in  his  retirement  at  Calverton,  Not- 
tinghamshire, Sir  John  Sherbrooke  was  gratified  at  receiving  a  letter 
from  a  distinguished  Nova  Scotian,  written  with  evident  sincerity, 
and  showing  how  warmly  he  was  still  remembered  in  the  province. 
The  writer  was  James  Stewart,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
had  been  Solicitor-General,  and  for  many  years  a  most  respected 
member  of  the  Council.  He,  too,  was  by  descent  an  American 
'  loyalist,'  his  father,  Anthony  Stewart,  having  fled  from  Maryland 
at  the  Revolution,  and  settled  in  Halifax. 
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Halifax  :  August  20,  1825 

My  dear  Sir  John, — .  .  .  Your  province — for  so  I  will  call  it — is 
growing  fast  in  colonial  importance,  and  our  present  Governor,' 
lately  returned  to  us,  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  avail  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  further  its  welfare.  The  population  is  increasing 
in  all  directions,  and  the  improvement  in  our  agriculture  and  our 
roads  would  astonish  you.  We  are  not  yet  rich,  but  we  are  a  happy 
and  a  contented  people,  and  have  been  so  fortunate  in  a  succession 
of  able,  wise,  and  independent  Governors  that  our  children's  children 
will  have  reason  to  bless  their  names.  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear 
Sir  John,  that  that  of  *  Sherbrooke '  stands  first  on  the  list. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CANADA 

(1816-1818) 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke  was  now  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
greatest  proconsulship,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  India,  under 
the  British  Crown. 

These  are  his  entries  bearing  on  the  subject  in  his  Diary  for  1816. 

January  29th,  I&IG. — I  was  appointed  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  British  N3rth  America. 

June  l^th. — Received  my  commissions  as  Captain-General  and 
Governor-in-Chief,  dated  April  10th. 

27th. — Embarked  on  board  the  Niger,  Captain  Jackson,  for 
Quebec. 

29th. — Sailed  at  half-past  six  o'clock  this  evening  from  Menger's 
Beach. 

July  12th. — Arrived  at  Quebec.  Took  the  usual  oaths  of  office, 
and  assumed  the  administration  of  the  Government. 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke's  predecessor  in  this  high  office.  Sir  George 
Prevost,  had  been  relieved  of  the  government  at  his  own  earnest 
request.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  found  the  control  of  this 
strange  Anglo-French  community  too  great  a  strain  even  for  his 
seasoned  nerves.  He  vacated  Quebec  at  a  most  critical  tii  le.  Not 
only  was  there  widespread  political  discontent,  but  the  farmers  of 
Lower  Canada  were  on  the  brink  of  a  famine,  by  reason  of  the  ';otal 
loss  of  their  wheat  crop.     Sir  John  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 

>  Sir  James  Kempt. 
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action,  and  so,  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  the  local  parlia- 
ment he  aclw^nced  a  sum  of  over  £14,000  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  farmers,  and  to  enable  them  to  put  in  a  new  crop.  It  is  a 
proof  that  colonial  parliaments  are  not  always  so  absurdly  touchy 
and  tenacious  of  their  rights  as  is  generally  supposed,  that  the 
Canadian  Legislature  not  only  indemnified  Sir  John,  but  voted  an 
additional  sum  of  i'8r),000,  to  meet  the  emergency  in  Lower  Canada. 

After  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  had  assumed  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  Canada,  he  received  the  warrant  from  the  Prince  Regent 
reciting  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  when  peace  was 
signed  between  England  and  America.  In  this  document  he  was 
directed  to  deliver  up  IMoose,  Dudley,  and  Frederick  Islands  to  the 
United  States  authorities.  Some  legal  question  arose  as  to  whether 
this  warrant  should  have  been  sent  to  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  or  to 
Lord  Dalhousie,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  but  whether  the  warrant  Avas  s(!nt  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Governor- General  of  Canada  or  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  of  the  very  slightest  concern.  The  terms  of  the  peace 
had  been  agreed  upon  and  signed,  and  there  was  nothing  either  for 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke  or  Lord  Dalhousie  to  do  but  to  deliver  up  these 
places  to  the  United  States  Government,  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  our  men  of  words  have  surren- 
dered what  our  men  of  deeds  have  won  ;  nor,  iL  is  to  be  feared,  will 
it  be  the  last.  The  northern  portion  of  Maine,  which  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke  had  conquered,  should  now  form  a  portion  of  New 
Brunswick.  No  writer  has  put  the  matter  more  clearly  than  Sir 
Charles  Dilke. 

'  The  province  of  New  Brunswick,'  he  writes,  *  is  maimed  by  a 
monstrous  boundary  line.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  of  Maine 
belongs  geographically  to  New  Brunswick  or  to  Lower  Canada,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  that  state  is  not  British  territory,  is  the  fault 
of  our  own  representatives. ' '  The  writer  here  refers  to  the  blunder- 
ing of  1842  and  1840  ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  we  surrendered  lightly 
what  we  had  won  in  Maine  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  as  early  as  1814. 

All  through  1810  a  bitter  conflict  raged  in  Canada  between  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Council.  The  impeachment  of  Chief 
Justice  Sewell  and  Judge  Monk  by  the  former  had  been  dismissed 
by  the  Prince  Regent.  Lord  Bathurst  was  then  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  he  seems,  in  his  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  to 
have  adopted  in  turn  all  the  arts  of  the  Circumlocution  Office.  He, 
however,  found  Sir  John  the  very  worst  kind  of  subject  upon  whom 

'  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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to  exercise  them.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  resuscitate  the  story  of 
this  long  and  protracted  dispute  with  the  Canadian  judges,  which 
really  arose  out  of  a  condition  of  things  in  which,  while  four-fifths 
of  the  popular  Chamber  were  French,  four-fifths  of  the  high  officials 
nominated  by  the  Council  were  English.  Sir  John,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  Lord  Bathurst  that,  as  things  had  gone  so  far, 
it  was  impossible  either  to  ignore  the  dispute  or  to  hush  it  up.  He 
advised  him  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Assembly  by  permitting  it  to 
appoint  an  agent  in  England ;  he  also  advised  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly  should  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  tho  Executi^9 
Council ;  and  witli,  I  am  afraid,  a  touch  of  cynicism,  suggested  tha*; 
the  principal  enemy  of  the  judges  in  the  house  might  be  detached 
from  the  Opposition  by  giving  him  office.  On  January  15,  1817, 
the  Assembly  inaugurated  the  session  by  choosing  as  speaker  Louis 
Joseph  Papineau,  who  has  been  described  as  the  Daniel  O'Connell 
of  French  Canada.  Then  followed  acrimonious  debates  on  colonial 
finance,  on  which  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view  the  local  Assembly  was  absolutely  in  the  right.  The 
Colonial  Office  meantime  pursued  a  policy  of  irritating  ineptitude. 
The  only  result  of  all  this  was  first  the  utter  disgust  and  then  the 
complete  breakdown  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke. 

Placed  as  he  was  in  a  supreme  but  most  invidious  position,  he 
was  made  to  feel  at  every  turn  how  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of 
the  colony  was  this  shuffling  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office,  which,  of 
course,  reacted  on  the  local  politicians.  Everything  was  in  a  state 
of  turmoil,  and  the  most  violent  personal  recriminations  were 
bandied  about  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 

In  a  curious  work  entitled  A  Political  and  Historical  Account 
ofLoiucr  Canada,  by  a  Canadian,  there  will  be  found  a  characteristic 
anecdote  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  which  is  well  worth  transcribing. 

*  For  the  purpose  of  conveying,'  says  the  writer,  '  a  conception  of 
the  opinion  which  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  had  formed  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  daily  surrounded,  and  whose  duty  it  was  by  their 
advice  to  direct  his  conduct,  I  will  relate  an  anecdote  which  will 
serve  instead  of  volumes.     This  opinion  was  communicated  to  me 
in  a  conversation  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  with  him  at  the 
Chateau  St.  Louis,  at  one  of  the  balls  given  there  by  the  Governor. 
After  ihe  ordinary  salutations  avo  entered  into  conversation ;  these 
salutations  were  by  no  means  expected,  inasmuch  as  he  only  knew  me 
indirectly ;  and  as  I  was  neither  lieutenant-colonel  nor  commissary- 
general,  nor  chief  justice,  nor  attorney-general,  nor  even  member 
of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  but  one  of  that  plain  and  honest  class 
of  citizens  who  are  to  be  seen  at  public  parties  only,  congregated 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  ball-room,  or  who  may    be   found 
at  one  end  of  the  supper  table,  endeavouring  to  drown  their 
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mortification  in  wine,  sometimes  good  but  oftentimes  intlilTerent. 
In  spite  of  my  insignificance,  however,  the  Governor  addressed  me 
and  asked  me  various  questions  upon  various  subjects,  but  more 
particularly  respecting  the  CanaduDi,  a  newspaper  of  which  I  was 
incorrectly  believed  to  be  one  of  the  proprietors.  I  gave  such  in- 
formation as  I  thought  at  that  time  to  be  correct  to  these  difierent 
questionings,  when  all  at  once  the  Governor  said,  a  propos  of  what  I 
cannot  recollect  at  this  moment : — 

♦  "  Why,  sir,  if  I  believed  all  that  is  said  to  me,  I  should  not  believe 
there  is  an  honest  man  in  Quebec." 

'  This  observation  struck  me  so  forcibly,  that  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  adduce  it  as  a  fact  to  show  to  what  length  things  had  been  pushed 
under  his  administration,  and  to  mark  how  difficult  it  must  be  for 
an  honest  man  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  parties  in 
such  a  state  of  hostility.' 

The  fact  is,  the  whole  political  constitution  of  Canada  required  to 
be  remodelled.  But  this  was  not  effected  until  many  years  afterwards, 
under  Lord  Durham,  advised  by  the  gi'fted  and  lamented  Charles 
Buller.  At  this  lapse  of  time  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  a 
conscientious  and  able  man  like  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  nmst  have 
suffered  in  his  earnest  endeavour  to  ameliorate  tL  j  general  condition 
of  the  Canadian  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  the  British  Crown,  which  was  then  foolishly  supposed  to  be  bound 
up  in  the  bondage  of  the  colonial  system. 

He  had  not  served  two  years  of  his  time  of  office  when  the  end 
came,  suddenly,  calamitously.  He  seems  to  have  had  few  friends 
and  no  confidant  in  Quebec  either  in  his  Council  or  among  the 
leading  officials ;  a  fact  which  shows  how  utterly  different  his  life 
was  in  Canada  to  what  it  had  been  in  Nova  Scotia.  When  it 
became  known  that  he  had  applied  to  Earl  Bathurst  to  be  relieved 
of  his  viceroyalty  and  that  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  Minister  had 
reluctantly  consented  to  accept  his  resignation,  the  political  busy- 
bodies  attributed  it  entirely  to  Sir  John  Sherbrooke's  dislike  of  the 
place.  Doubts  were  even  thrown  on  the  plea  of  ill-health  which  he 
had  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  immediate  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion. All  such  doubts  may,  however,  be  dispelled  by  a  glance  at 
the  pathetic  entry  in  his  private  Diary  for  1818. 

February  6th,  1818. — It  pleased  Providence  to  visit  me  with  a 
severe  affliction.  As  I  was  returning  from  my  walk  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  day  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic 
affection  which  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my  limbs  on  the  left  side, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  England  for  the  recovery 
of  my  health.  I  consequently  sent  home  my  resignation,  and  on 
July  28th  was  relieved  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
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August  12th, — Sailed  from  Quebec  in  the  Ipliigenia,  Captain 
Hyde  Parker. 

September  %ul. — Landocl  at  Portsmouth. 
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Like  all  honest  and  strai<,'htf()r\vard  men,  Sir  John  Shorhrooke 
won  the  respect  even  of  those  from  whom  he  gravely  differed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  terms  of  the  letter  in 
which  Earl  ]5athurst  conveys  the  oflicial  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion : — 

*  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret,'  wrote  the  Minister, 
*  that  I  found  myself  compelled  to  submit  your  request  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Prince  llegent,  and  to  abandon  the  hope  which  I 
had  entertained  of  your  being  able,  after  a  temporary  absence,  to 
resume  the  administration  of  the  Government.  In  notifying  to  you 
His  Royal  Ilighness's  acceptance  of  your  resignation,  I  have  received 
His  Royal  Ilighness's  commands  not  only  to  express  to  you  the  high 
sense  he  entertains  of  your  services  during  the  term  that  you  have 
administered  the  government,  but  to  assure  you  that  the  regret 
which  His  Royal  Highness  feels  at  your  relinipushment  of  a  situ- 
ation which  you  have  tilled  with  such  ability  and  with  such 
advantage  both  to  the  colony  and  to  the  mother-country,  is  most 
painfully  enhanced  by  tVie  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  rendered  your  resignation  necessary. 

'  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  interest  you  take  in  the  welfare  of  the 
provinces  you  are  about  to  leave  to  close  this  despatch  without 
announcing  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  been  nominated  as 
your  successor  in  the  government,  and  that  the  Prince  Regent 
entertains  a  confident  hope  that  his  known  ability  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  allairs  will  give  efficiency  to  the  system  which  you 
have  pursued,  and  thus  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  colony. 

'  Every  endeavour  is  making  by  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
despatch  his  Grace  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  I  trust  he 
will  arrive  in  the  province  previous  to  the  date  of  your  departure.' 


Despite  the  bias  of  political  partisanship  in  Canada  itself,  there 
is  evidence  to  prove  that  during  his  short  tenure  of  the  post  of 
Governor- General,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  made  himself  respected  by 
the  general  public  and  beloved  by  those  who  came  into  personal 
relations  with  him.  Fully  to  realise  his  position,  it  is  essential  to 
know  the  impression  he  created  on  the  French  as  well  as  on  the  British 
Canadians.  On  this  point  there  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  corrobo- 
rative testimony  in  a  French  Canadian  work  entitled  Histoire  du 
Canada,  par  F.  X.  Gameau,  1844.  In  that  work  a  passage  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  of  the  Abbe  Roux,  Superieur  de  Saint  Sulpice,  which 
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shows  how  profoundly  Sir  John  Shorhrooke's  departure  was 
deplored  by  that  powerful  section  of  the  community.  The  letter, 
dated  August  12,  1818,  runs  thus : — '  La  province  et  le  clerge  font 
des  vooux  ardents  pour  son  retablissement.  La  religion  dans  ce 
payM  lui  a  des  plus  grandes  obligations.  C'est  bien  le  gouverneur 
qui  I'alc  mieux  trait(je,  et  a  fait  le  plus  pour  elle.'  Surely  a  remark- 
able testimony,  considering  its  source,  to  a  non-llonian  Catholic  ruler. 
In  the  work  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken  M.  Gameau  shows 
very  clearly  that  ho  completely  understood  the  Governor's  painful 
situation. 

♦  The  rumour  is  current,'  he  asserts,  *  that  the  Governor  has  gone 
away  disgusted  with  the  task  before  him.  It  would  be  diflicult  exactly 
to  say  what  were  his  actual  ideas  as  to  the  line  of  policy  to  bo 
followed  in  Canada.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  all 
parties,  but,  above  all,  ho  distrusted  the  local  oligarchy.  Ho  was  a 
man  of  great  good  sense  and  of  lofty  views  ('  c'dtait  un  honivic  dun 
grand  sens,  qui  avail  des  vues  dlevdcs'),  but  knowing  that  the  ofticials 
had  the  ear  of  the  Colonial  Olhce,  he  refrained  from  an  open  quarrel 
with  them,  all  the  more  that  he  did  not  himself  share  the  opinions 
of  the  Assembly.' 

Nor  did  Sir  John  Sherbrooke's  persistent  endeavour  to  deal  out 
even-handed  justice  to  the  French  alienate  from  him  the  good-will 
and  sympathy  of  the  bulk  of  the  British  population,  however  dis- 
pleasing it  may  have  been  to  what  the  French-Canadian  historian 
calls  the  oligarchy  of  Quebec.  The  valedictory  Address  of  the 
citizens  of  Montreal  is  so  singularly  apposite,  and  gives  such  a  very 
appreciative  estimate  of  his  character  and  general  line  of  policy,  that 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it  in  this  connection  : — 

•  Two  years  have  hardly  elapsed  since  we  hailed,  with  the  most 
flattering  anticipations,  your  arrival  amongst  us  :  our  hopes  were 
proportionate  to  the  unfeigned  regret  expressed  by  all  classes  in  one 
of  our  sister-colonies  at  the  period  of  your  departure  for  Quebec. 
The  heartfelt  gratitude  of  Nova  Scotia  became  for  Canada  a  pledge 
of  what  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  had  to  expect  from  the 
conduct  and  character  of  their  new  Governor.  Nor  were  wo  long 
without  perceiving  that  our  expectations,  however  sanguine,  must 
fall  far  short  of  the  benefits  which  we  were  to  experience  under 
your  administration.  Superior  to  all  local  prejudices,  your  first  care 
was  to  guard  against  the  impressions  of  party.  Individual  opinions, 
often  guided  by  partial,  often  vindictive  and  interested  motives, 
were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  your  views  for  the  general  good. 
Affable  and  condescending,  yet  carefully  avoiding  all  hasty  pre- 
possessions, you  soon  convinced  us  that  you  were  determined  to 
judge  for  yourself  upon  the  unerring  principle  of  experience,  and 
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that  justice  and  impartiality  forme'"'    '\o  basis  of  your  administra- 
tion. 

'  Hence  the  easy  access  to  your  Excellency  which  has  been  afforded 
on  every  occasion  requiring  the  exorcise  of  your  functions.  Hence 
your  ready  compliance  with  every  just  request,  and  your  anxiety  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  of  your  situation — an  anxiety  which 
has  only  been  equalled  by  the  correctness  and  equity  of  your  decisions, 
and  by  your  respect  for  constitutional  rights. 

'  To  diffuse  harmony  and  happiness  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Province,  to  inspire  them  with  the  most  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  honour,  the  integrity,  and  talents  of  His  ^lajesty's  representa- 
tives, have  not  been  the  only  effects  of  your  administration  :  you 
have  studied  our  interest  in  every  point  of  view  with  unceasing 
solicitude.  Among  the  many  objects  which  have  attracted  your 
attention,  we  have  witnessed  your  efforts  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  Agriculture  has  received  new  vigour  from 
your  patronage,  and  the  physical  advantages  of  the  province  are  at 
length  in  a  state  of  improvement  from  your  attention  to  its  internal 
communications.  But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  your 
hun  tlnity  will  ever  entitle  yod  to  our  grateful  remembrance. 
Canadians  will  never  forget  the  paternal  solicitude  with  which  you 
rescued  from  misery  and  famine  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  a  large 
district,  who,  by  unforeseen  accidents,  had  been  deprived  of  the  very 
means  of  existence.  The  Legislature  seconded  your  benevolent  views. 
The  people  will  repay  your  humanity  with  everlasting  gratitude. 

'  In  a  word,  we  have  d '  )vered,  in  every  act  of  your  administration, 
those  principles  which  can  produce  the  peace  and  happiness  of 

this  province.  We  shan  ever  look  back  to  the  short  period  during 
which  we  have  possessed  you  for  a  pattern  of  the  conduct  wliicli  we 
may  expect  from  the  best  of  governors,  and  for  an  example  of  those 
feelings  which  such  a  governor  may  expect  from  a  grateful  people.' 

To  whicli  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  make  the  following 
answer : — 

Montreal :  July  23rd,  1818 

*  Gentlemen, — I  beg  you  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the 
very  flattering  expressions  of  approbation  contained  in  your  address 
on  my  resignation  of  the  government  of  the  province. 

'  As  my  desire  and  endeavours  have  been  steadily  and  invariably 
directed  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  I  have  governed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  me  to  find,  not  only  that  my 
motives  have  been  appreciated,  but  that  there  is  some  ground  to 
hope  that  my  exertions  have  not  been  quite  without  success ;  much 
of  that  success  I  must,  however,  in  justice  attribute  to  the  people 
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themselves,  and  their  representatives,  whose  lil)eriihty  furnished  the 
means  which  I  have  only  ap{)liod,  and  whose  wisdom  deviseil  those 
measures  of  puhhc  advantage  which  I  have  only  executed. 

'  The  Province  of  Lower  Canada  may,  among  it  fiituro  rulers, 
find  many  more  able  than  myself  for  the  charge  of  its  government, 
but  none  more  anxious  than  1  have  been  to  execute  the  trust  with 
equal  and  impartial  justice,  none  more  earnestly  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants ;  and,  in  leaving  them,  it  is 
my  parting  wish  that  they  continue  as  happy  as  it  has  been  my 
endeavour  to  make  them. 

'  To  you,  Gentlemen,  I  have  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  offer 
my  acknowledgments  for  your  good  wishes  for  my  welfare,  and  to 
return  you  mine  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  happiness  and  prosperity.' 


All 

■  hi 


Notwithstanding  this  mutual  interchange  of  valedictory  courtesies, 
it  must  have  been  patent  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Montreal,  and 
it  certainly  could  not  have  been  absent  from  that  of  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke,  that  his  physical  collapse  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  labours  and  anxieties  he  had  undergone  during  the  two  years 
he  had  passed  in  Canada. 


The  last  ten  years  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke's  life  were  passed  in 
complete  retirement  in  his  native  county.  During  this  period  his 
young  kinsman,  Robert  Lowe,  who  was  destined  to  ennoble  the 
name  which  the  soldier  had  already  made  illustrious,  was  frequently 
in  his  company  ,  and  the  early  recollections  which  were  treasured 
through  life  by  Lord  Sherbrooke  corroborated  in  essential  points  the 
truth  of  this  brief  memoir.  The  young  Winchester  collegian,  and 
later  the  brilliant  Oxford  scholar,  spending  his  holidays  at  home  at 
Bingliam,  would  always  go  over  to  see  Sir  John  and  Lady  Sherbrooke 
at  Calverton.  The  old  veteran  of  Seringapatam  and  Talavera  was 
then  fast  breaking  up  ;  his  highly  nervous  demeanour  showed  that 
the  long  life  of  mental  strain  and  anxiety  had  told  'uavilyupon 
him.  He  was,  nevertheless,  beloved  in  the  circle  of  his  own  imme- 
diate friends  and  relations,  and  it  was  with  them  almost  exclusively 
that  the  evening  of  his  life  was  spent.  In  looking  back,  too,  upon 
his  own  career,  he  had  the  rare  satisfactioii  of  feeling  that  he  owed 
everything  to  merit,  and  nothing  to  favour  ;  and  that  in  climbing 
up  the  steep  ascent  to  fame  he  had  never  unworthily  tried  to  keep 
back  or  to  belittle  a  rival.     All  his  arts  had  been  manly  arts. 

If  he  owed  his  success  in  life  in  any  way  to  what  is  vaguely  called 
good  fortune,  that  good  fortune  sim.ply  consisted  in  the  fact  that  from 
the  time  when,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  stormed  the  fortress  of 
Sei?ingapatam,  he  was  brought  directly  under  the  notice  of  the  Duke 
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of  Wellington.  This  brief  narrative,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  must 
have  shown  how  highly  the  Duke  valued  his  services  and  the 
soldierlike  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart. 

It  seems  probable  that  but  for  his  frequent  prostration  by  ill 
health,  which  alore  drove  him  from  the  battle-fields  of  India  and 
the  Peninsula,  terrainating  in  paralysis  in  Canada,  Sir  John  Sher- 
brooke  might  have  closed  his  career  at  Waterloo  with  a  fame  second 
only  to  that  of  his  great  commander. 

No  account  of  Sir  Johr  Sherbrooke  could  be  complete  without 
a  reference  to  the  famous  story  of  the  Wynyard  apparition.  It 
occurred  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  where  Captain  Sherbrooke,  as  he 
then  was,  was  stationed  for  a  while  with  the  33rd  Regiment,  before 
his  first  memorable  achievement  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Duke 
of  York  in  Flanders. 

One  evening  Captain  Sherbrooke  and  Lieutenant  (afterwards 
General)  George  Wynyard,  were  seated  in  the  latter's  room,  which 
had  two  doors,  the  one  opening  into  an  outer  passage,  the  other  into 
the  bedroom.     These  were  the  only  means  of  ingress  or  egress  ;  so 
that  anyone  passing  into  the  bedroom  must  have  remained  there, 
unless  he  returned  through  the  sitting-room.     The  story  goes  that 
Sherbrooke  suddenly  perceived,  standing  by  the  passage  door,  a  tall 
youth  of  about  twenty,  pale  and  wan,  to  whom  he  called  his  com- 
panion's attention.     *  I  have  heard,'  said  Sherbrooke,  '  of  a  man 
being  pale  as  death,  br.t  I  never  saw  a  living  face  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  corpse,  except  Wynyard's  at  that  moment.'    While 
they  were  gazing,  the  figure,  which  had  turned  upon  Wynyard  a 
glance  of  sorrowful  affection,  glided  into  the  bedroom.    Wynyard, 
seizing  his  friend's  arm,  said  in  a  whisper :  '  Great  Heaven !  my 
brother  ! '     '  Your  brother  ? '   replied  Sherbrooke.     '  What  do  you 
mean  ?    There  must  be  some  deception  ;  let  us  follow.'    They  darted 
into  the  adjoining  room,  only  to  find  it  empty.   Another  young  officer, 
Ralph  Gore,  coming  in  at  this  moment,  proceeded  to  join  in  the 
search.    It  was  he  who  suggested  that  a  note  should  be  taken  of 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  apparition.     The  mail  brought  no  letter 
from  England  for  Wynyard,  but  there  was  one  for  Sherbrooke,  which 
he  hastily  opened,  and  then  beckoned  Wynyard  away.    When  he 
returned  alone  to  the  mess-room  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  man 
next  to  him  :  '  Wynyard's  brother  is  dead ! '     The  first  line  in  the 
letter  had  run  :  '  Dear  John, — Break  to  your  friend  Wynyard  thr 
death  of  his  favourite  brother.'     He  had  died  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  apparition  appeared  in  his  brother's  I'oom. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  aflbn^s  a  striuige  corroboration.  Walkinj,' 
in  London  some  years  after  this  event,  Sir  John  on  passing  a 
gentleman  in  Piccadilly,  suddenly  stopped  with  an  exclamation— 
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*  Sir,  I  have  met  you  before  !  '  when,  perceiving  that  he  was  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  apparition,  Sir  John  explained  and  apologised 
for  his  mistake.  The  gentleman  replied :  '  I  am  not  at  all  astonished ; 
for  when  we  used  to  be  together,  I  was  always  taken  for  the  twin 
brother  of  the  ghost.' 

In  Earl  Stanhope's  interesting  Notes  of  Conversations  with  the 
Duhe  of  Wellington  occurs  the  foUowhig  characteristic  commentary 
on  this  famous  ghost  story  : — 

•  The  conversation  after  dinner  turnec?  upon  Sir  John  Sherbrooke 
and  the  strange  story  of  an  apparition  seen  by  him  and  Wynyard 
when  these  officers  were  sitting  together  after  dinner  at  Cape  Breton. 
The  Duke  said  that  the  time  alleged  for  the  story  was  when 
hard  drinking  was  very  much  the  fashion  among  officers,  and  that, 
in  his  opinion,  all  that  the  two  gentlemen  really  did  see  was  another 
bottle  of  rum  or  of  whisky.  Somebody  present  remarked  that  this 
was  changing  it  from  a  story  of  ghosts  into  one  of  spirits.' 

The  Duke  for  once  in  a  way  libelled  his  old  comrade,  who  was 
constitutionally  abstemious.  Moreover,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  lovers 
of  the  supernatural  to  add  that  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  who  was 
certainly  anything  but  a  man  of  weak  intellect,  or  given  to  easy 
credulity,  steadfastly  believed  to  the  last  in  the  reality  of  the 
manifestation,  which  made  such  a  profound  impression  upon  him 
that  he  was  averse  to  discussing  it,  and  would  never,  I  have  heard 
Lord  Sherbrooke  say,  allude  to  it  in  a  light  or  casual  way. 

Lord  Stanhope  in  the  same  volume  records  another  story  con- 
cerning Sir  John  Sherbrooke  which  throws  into  high  relief  his 
naturally  passionate  temper.  After  laying  the  Wynyard  ghost,  the 
Duke  went  on  to  say  :^ 

'  Sherbrooke  was  a  very  good  officer,  but  the  most  passionate 
man  I  think  I  ever  knew.  I  remember  the  day  after  we  took  Oporto 
his  getting  into  a  terrible  rage  before  me  about  nothing  with  my 
Portuguese  interpreter.  He  was  standing  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  said  at  last  to  the  man,  "  It's  lucky  for  you,  sir,  I  'lan 
tell  you,  that  I  am  now  in  the  presence  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
and  with  my  hands  behind  me  ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  you  had  better 
not  wait  until  I  bring  them  into  the  advanced  guard  !  "  I  laughed, 
but  the  interpreter  thought  it  best  upon  the  whole  to  take  himself  off.' 

Accepting  this  stoiy  as  likely  to  be,  considering  its  source, 
somewhat  nearer  the  truth  than  most  anecdotes,  it  can  but  enhance 
one's  admiration  for  the  man  who,  notwithstanding  this  infirmity, 
had  gained  so  much  control  over  himself  as  to  hold  on  with  such 
persistence  during  tliat  anxious,  harassing  time  in  Sicily,  and  in 
after  life  to  manage  so  successfully  the  self-willed  men  and  irritating 
affairs  of  provincial  government. 

There  is  another  story  of  his  irascibility  which  has  also  been 
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quoted  on  the  authority  of  Earl  Stanhope,  but  which  I  do  not  think 
will  be  found  in  the  above-mentioned  work : — 

*  The  Duke  also  told  us  how  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  when  pre- 
viously serving  in  Sicily,  had,  with  the  other  officers,  attended  a 
great  funeral  at  one  of  the  churches.  There  were  several  enormous 
wax-torches,  each  nearly  as  tall  as  a  man,  to  bear  in  the  procession, 
and  one  of  these  was  offered  to  each  of  the  English  officers,  which 
was  intended  as  a  compliment  and  mark  of  respect.  But  Sherbrooke 
was  seized  with  sudden  indignation  at  the  torch  being  offered  him  ; 
he  took  hold  of  it,  and  knocked  the  man  down  with  it,  to  the 
grievous  discomposure  of  the  company.'  ('  Dryasdust,'  Nottingham 
Daily  Guardian,  Nov.  12,  1889.) 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  story  does  not  seem  very  probable.  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke  was  by  nature  the  reverse  of  an  irreligious  man,  and 
always  showed  a  very  real  respect  for  ecclesiastical  forms  of  ritual, 
even  when  opposed  to  his  own  practice.  Indeed,  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Roman  Catholicism  of  French  Canada,  which  is  quite  mediaeval 
in  its  intensity  and  bigotry,  he  was  not  only  tolerant  but  even  sym- 
pathetic. 

So  lasting  an  impression  did  this  leave  on  the  mind  of  M.  Plessis, 
then  Bishop  of  Quebec,  that  when  this  prelate  went  to  London  to 
endeavour  to  mollify  Lord  Bathurst,  who  had  shown  himself  offended 
oa  the  score  of  certain  Papal  Bulls  which  had  been  issued  to  Canada 
without  consulting  the  English  Government,  M.  Plessis  records  : — 

'  La  troisieme  [bulle]  avait  rapport  au  College  de  Nicolet,  fonde 
en  1804,  en  faveur  duquel  le  prelat  sollicitait  des  lettres  patentes 
d'amortissement.  Cet  appel  chaloureux  a  la  justice  et  aux  intcrets 
de  I'Angleterre  avait  ete  d'avance  soumis  par  le  prelat  au  jugement 
de  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  qui  I'avait  approuvc 

'L'ancien  gouverneur  du  Canada  vivait  alors  retire  dans  ses 
terres  aux  environs  de  Nottingham.  Les  patentes  furent  accordces 
en  decembre  1821.' 

The  French-Canadian  historian  thus  sums  up  his  view  of  the 
character  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  :  — 

*  Homme  prudent,  et  I'un  des  gouverneurs  les  plus  habiles  que 
nous  ayons  eus  sous  le  regime  anglais.' 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke  was  always  held  in  great  affection  by  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  To  this  day  the  most  precious  heirlooms 
at  Oxton  Hall  are  certain  relics  of  the  gallant  soldier.  There  is  the 
gold  medal  of  Talavera,  set  in  crystal,  with  the  date  1809  ;  the  ribbon 
and  star  of  the  Bath,  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Duke  at 
Badajoz.  Still  more  curious,  if  of  less  personal  interest,  is  the  curved 
sword  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  with  its  blade  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl ; 
and  his  rhinoceros -horn  drinking-cup,  known  as  the  '  poison  cup,'  a 
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ahort,  flat  bottle,  which  he  exclusively  used  to  avert  being  poisoned. 
Also  Tippoo's  bridle,  saddle,  and  holsters.  In  addition  to  these 
trophies  the  walls  are  adorned  with  an  oil  painting  of  Sir  John  in 
uniform,  wearing  his  Talavera  medj'.l  and  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Bath  ; 
and  a  fine  miniature,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  this  volume, 
taken  in  a  scarlet  uniform,  with  powdered  hair  and  a  black  stock. 
Besides  these,  his  private  diaries  and  the  letters  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  John  Moore,  of  which  use  has  been  made  in 
these  pages,  have  been  religiously  preserved. 

In  1830  Sir  John  passed  peacefully  away,  and,  as  already  stated, 
the  event  was  barely  recorded,  even  in  the  military  obituaries  of  the 
time.  He  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Oxton,  and  a 
memorial  tablet  was  placed  in  the  village  church  of  Calverton,  the 
simple  wording  of  which  shows  how  much  more  highly  he  valued 
the  colonelcy  of  his  old  regiment  than  even  the  high  Imperial  offices 
to  which  he  had  been  called : — 

'  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  General  Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke, 
O.C.B.,  Colonel  of  the  33rd  Regiment  of  Foot.  He  died  on  February 
14,  1830,  aged  sixty-five  years.  And  his  remains  are  deposited  in 
the  family  vault  at  Oxton,  in  this  County.' 

His  widow,  who  survived  him  by  some  years,  died  at  Sidmouth, 
Devon,  in  1856,  and  her  remains  were  also  deposited  in  the  family 
vault.  One  of  the  chief  mourners  at  her  funeral  was  her  sister's  son, 
the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Lowe,  who  had  some  few  years  pre- 
viously returned  from  Australia,  and  was  fast  rising  into  fame  as 
one  of  the  great  Parliamentary  figures  of  our  generation. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  /.—Battle  of  Tat^avera 

(chapter  III.    -THE   peninsula) 

■*  Cuesta's  retreat  (July  20, 1809)  was  conducted  with  extreme  disorder, 
aiid  must  have  led  to  the  total  rout  of  the  Spaniards  had  not  General 
Sherbrooke,  with  the  division  on  the  left,  protected  them.  Hut  this  he 
did  effectually,  and  then  withdrew  over  the  ford  into  the  camp  at 
Talavera.'     {Lord  Londvitderry's  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War.) 

'  Lapisse,  crossing  the  ravine,  pressed  hard  upon  the  English  centre ; 
his  own  artillery,  aided  by  the  great  battery  on  his  right,  opened  large  gaps 
hi  Sherbrooke's  ranks,  and  the  French  colunms  came  close  up  to  the 
British  line  in  the  resolution  to  win  ;  hut  they  were  received  with  a  general 
discharge  of  all  arms,  and  so  vigorously  encountered  tliat  they  gave  back 
in  disorder.'     (Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  vol.  ii.) 

'  General  Sherbrooke,  posted    in  the   centre,  with   the  promptitude 
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required  in  such  an  emergency  ordered  the  regiments  of  the  brigade  next 
to  the  Germans  to  wheel  into  open  column,  and  then,  facing  them  about, 
was  preparing  to  storm  the  hill,  when  the  happy  arrival  of  General  Hill's 
brigade  restored  the  height  to  its  owner.'  (Earl  of  Munster,  British  Cam- 
paign in  1809.) 

•General  Sherbrooke  commanded  the  advance  at  Cazalegas.  It 
consisted  of  General  Sherbrooke's  division,  General  Mackenzie's  division, 
and  General  Anson's  cavalry.  General  Sherbrooke  drew  out  his  force  on 
the  high  ground  above  Cazalegas,  with  a  view  to  give  them  battle  and 
check  their  advance.  He  received  an  order  from  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to 
retire  and  take  post  about  two  miles  in  the  rear.  He  did  so,  covering  his 
retreat  with  the  brigade  of  light  cavalry.  Colonel  Donkin's  brigade  of 
infantry,  and  the  sharpshooters.  This  was  executed  in  tht;  most  masterly 
style.    (From  a  private  account  of  the  Battle  of  Talavera,  by  an  officer.) 

The  following  letter  on  the  subject  speaks  for  itself.  It  was  received 
by  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  while  in  Spain,  some  time  after  Talavera.  That 
he  held  the  writer  in  esteem  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  preserved  it : — 

Blandfield,  near  Edinburgh : 

Nov.  30,  1809. 

My  dear  Sir  John, — In  a  situation  such  as  yours  I  almost  fear  you 
will  consider  my  intruding  upon  you  at  present  as  troublesome ;  but  so 
sincerely  do  I  rejoice  at  the  honour  and  glory  you  have  acquired  since  we 
met,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on  the 
high  station  you  have  so  nobly  attained.  From  my  first  acquaintance 
with  your  character  it  has  been  my  firm  persuasion  that  if  you  did  not 
command  success  in  your  military  career  you  would  do  more — you  would 
deserve  it.  That  you  have  both  met  with  and  merited  it  affords  me 
pectiliar  satisfaction,  and  when  I  hear  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  named,  I 
have  a  pride  in  saying,  '  he  was  my  commanding  officer.' 

Detached  as  I  now  am  firom  the  Army  and  its  concerns,  I  cannot 
hear  in  my  retirement  with  indifiference  the  fame  of  a  man  I  so  highly 
value.  It  was  with  no  common  interest  that  I  saw  your  gallant  conduct 
so  conspicuously  noticed  by  the  King  himself,  and  I  assure  yoii  that  my 
reference  to  the  Army  List  is  more  frequent  than  usual  since  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  name  there,  followed  by  K.B.,  at  the  head  of 
the  68th  Regiment. 

The  marks  of  kindness  I  received  from  you  while  under  your  com- 
mand and  after  iti  never  can  forget,  and  that  warmth  of  heart  I  have  so 
often  seen  evinced  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  assurance  of  respect  of  an 
old  soldier  will  not  be  displeasing  to  you.  t  jjeg,  then,  that  you  will  accept 
of  my  most  perfect  wishes  for  your  success  in  all  your  pursuits,  for  your 
safe  arrival  in  your  native  land,  and  that  you  may  there  long  enjoy  the 
laurels  you  have  so  gloriously  won. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  high  esteem,  your  faithful  fi-iend  and 
sincere  well-wisher, 

Wm.  Mc'Dowall. 
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(CHAPTKR    IV. — NOVA   SCOTIA) 


In  Murdoch's  History  of  Nova  Scotia  (vol.  ii.  pp.  541-544)  the  following 
summary  is  given  of  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary colonial  documents  ever  forwarded  to  London.  I  also  append  the 
historian's  comments  on  it,  feeling  that  they  are  in  harmony  in  the  main, 
not  only  with  the  present-day  sentiments  of  Nova  Scotians,  but  with  those 
of  the  majority  of  British  colonists  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Let  me 
further  premise  that  this  Memorial  from  the  members  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Assembly  of  1775  was  written  just  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  when 
loyal  refugees  were  pouring  into  Halifax  : — 

The  House  passed  a  long  Address  to  the  King  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  (presented  by  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  October  2Gth).  It  is 
very  long,  and  would  occupy  about  sixteen  pages  of  this  book,  given  in 
full.  They  called  themselves  the  representatives  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
province,  and  '  your  loyal  and  ever  dutiful  House  of  Assembly.'  They 
speak  of  'this  dreadful  and  alarming  crisis,  when  civil  discord  and  its 
melancholy  consequences  are  impending  over  all  British  America.' 

Actuated  by  the  warmest  ties  of  duty  and  atfection  to  the  person  and 
family  of  their  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  animated  with  the  firmest 
attachment  to  the  Mother-country,  zealous  to  support  her  power  and 
consequence  over  all  the  British  dominions,  and  dreading  a  separation 
from  her  power  and  protection  as  the  greatest  political  evil  which  can 
befall  them  or  their  post    'ty. 

Influenced  by  the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  great  rights  of 
mankind  in  civil  societj',  they  tremble  at  the  gloomy  prospect  before  them. 
They  feel  for  the  King;  they  feel  for  their  Mother- country,  of  which  many 
of  them  are  natives ;  they  feel  for  the  British-Zimerican  race,  once  the 
most  loyal,  virtuous,  and  happy  of  mankind.  They  '  most  humbly 
acknowledge  our  Gracious  Sovereign,  George  III.,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  to  be  the  supreme  Legislature  of  this  province,  and 
of  all  the  British  dominions,  and  that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  pay 
a  due  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  this  great  Empire.'  They  say  it  is 
necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  Empire  that  the  taxes  to  be  raised  in  the 
Colonies  and  disposed  of  by  Parliament  should  be  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
nature,  and  that  the  proportion  of  each  colony  should  be  permanently 
settled.  They  propose  a  duty  of  so  nuich  per  cent,  on  all  imports  into 
the  Colonies, '  not  being  the  produce  of  the  British  dominions  in  Enroj  e 
and  America,  except  bay  salt,'  to  be  fixed  every  ten  years,  so  as  not  lu 
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vary  in  value  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  gold  and  silver.  If  any 
aid  beyond  this  should  be  required,  they  wish  it  to  be  obtained  in  the  old 
way,  by  the  free  votes  of  the  colonial  Assemblies.  They  ask  for  leave  to 
pass  a  law,  by  which  anyone  convicted  of  illicit  trade  should  lose  his  right 
10  sue  in  civil  actions. 

They  complain  of  the  insolence  of  revenue  officers,  and  wish  them  to 
be  placed  under  control  of  the  Goveriior,  Council,  and  Judges.  They 
offer  as  their  oi)inion,  '  that  no  native  of  this  j^t'ovince  may  ever  be 
appointed  a  governor,  or  lieutenant-governor,  in  this  province.  The 
ambitions  of  affluent  individuals  in  the  provinces  to  acquire  governments 
have  led  to  factions  and  parties,  subversive  of  the  peace  and  haj^inness 
of  the  2}eople,  the  good  of  the  province,  and  the  honour  of  government. 
Probably  the  present  disputes  in  America  may  have  been  promoted  by 
this  course.^ 

They  ask  to  have  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  appointed  for 
life,  and  to  have  a  property  qualification  of  one  thousand  pounds.  (It  was  a 
genuine  grievance  of  these  freeholders  that  person  3  were  often  nominated  to 
the  Council  who  had  no  property-  in  the  province  or  interest  in  its  welfare.) 
That  no  collector  of  customs  or  revenue  officer  should  sit  in  the  Council 
or  House  of  Assembly.  They  ask  for  triennial  Parliaments  for  the 
province  and  vote  by  ballot,  and  that  officers  of  Government  may  be  pro- 
hibited from  interference  therein  under  severe  penalties.  That  the  judges 
may  hold  their  seats  during  good  behaviour. 

'  We  most  humbly  pray  that,  after  the  decease  of  the  jivesent  judges, 
all  judges  may  be  apipointed  in  England,  and  may  not  be  natives  of  this 
jmwince  ;  we  can  trace  the  present  unhap)p>y  disorders  in  America  to  the 
want  of  a  regulation  of  this  hind.'' 

"With  some  further  petitions  against  the  '  oppression  of  practitioners  in 
the  law '  and  the  Governor's  *  power  of  escheating  lands,'  this  extraordinary 
memorial,  signed  W.  Nesbit,  Speaker,  concludes  : — '  And  may  the  Father 
of  Mercies  preserve  constitutional  freedom  to  the  British  race  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.' 

Governor  Legge  seems  to  have  been  perturbed  by  these  proceedings. 
Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  he  says  :  '  I  am  informed  the  House 
of  Assembly  have  secretly  prepared  an  Address  to  His  Majesty,  the  contents 
of  which  have  not  been  laid  before  me.  On  the  best  information,  it  sets 
forth  some  pretended  grievances,  but  principally  contains  some  project 
for  the  alteration  of  Government  upon  the  American  system  of  popularity, 
which,  if  attended  to,  may  produce  the  same  convulsions  in  this  as  in  the 
other  provinces.  I  should  otherwise  think  they  would  not  have  concealed 
it  from  me.' 

Murdoch's  comments  on  these  matters  display  his  customary  good 
sense.  '  Some  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  singular  document  appear 
very  extraordinary  now.  Triennial  Parliaments  and  vote  by  ballot  read 
strangely  among  the  profession  of  dependence  on  the  British  Parliament  as 
then  constituted The  wish  to  prevent  natives  of  the  province  from 
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filling  the  chair  of  government,  or  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  indicates  a  very  different  feeling  from  that  now  entertained.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  other  provinces,  the 
desire  to  obtain  the  offices  of  Governor,  Chief  Justice,  &c.,  had  long  caused 
divisions  and  parties  amongst  the  principal  families  ....  If  they  could 
have  seen  in  a  vision  the  mode  in  which  all  the  higher  offices  of  our 
country  are  now  filled,  they  would  have  entertained  no  apprehension  un- 
favourable to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  the  natives  of  that  land  in  which 
they  were  settlers  and  founders  of  communities.' 


APPENDIX  NO.  Ill 
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On  Monday  last  his  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  commanded 
the  attendance  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  the  Council  Chamber,  when 
the  Speaker  presented  the  following  address : — 

'  To  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  G.C.B.,  &c. 

'The  humble  Address  of  the  House  of  llepresentatives  in  General 
Assembly : — 

'  May  it  please  your  Excellency,  the  j-epresentativcs  of  His  Majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  people  of  Nova  Scotia  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  at 
the  close  of  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  congratulate 
your  Excellency  upon  the  return  of  general  peace  which,  through  the 
blessing  of  Divine  providence,  is  at  length  restored  to  His  Majesty's 
dominions.  During  the  whole  of  the  late  war  with  America  we  have  felt 
a  security  and  confidence  arising  from  the  evident  propriety  and  efficacy 
of  your  Excellency's  measures,  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
those  measures  carried  into  effect  with  the  smallest  possible  inconvenience 
to  the  Militia,  and  a  trifling  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  That  such 
benefits  may  not  pass  without  some  memorial  of  our  estimation  of  them 
we  have  voted  £1,000  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  plate, 
which  we  beg  your  Excellency  to  accept  as  a  lasting  proof  of  the  grateful 
sense  this  province  entertains  of  the  wisdom  of  those  measures  by  which 
your  Excellency  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the  security  of  the  country 
and  consulted  the  ease  of  the  inhabitants.' 

To  which  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  make  the  following  reply. 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly  : — 

'  It  is  very  gratifying  to  my  feelings  to  learn  that  the  sums  which  were 
from  time  to  time  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 
diuring  the  late  war  with  the  United  States  of  America  have,  in  your 
opinion,  been  managed  by  me  with  care  and  economy.  From  you,  Gentle- 
men, who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  most  correct  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject,  such  an  honourable  testimony  would  in  itself  have 
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been  ample  recompense  for  any  pains  I  may  have  taken  in  the  execution  of 
this  part  of  my  duty.  But  to  these  expressions  of  approbation  you  have- 
most  Hberally  added  such  a  good  proof  of  your  opinion  as  claims  my 
sincere  and  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  Previous,  however,  to  my 
acceptance  of  your  valuable  present,  I  consider  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
submit  your  oifered  kindness  to  the  Prince  Hegent,  and  should  His  Boyal 
Highness  not  object  to  my  receiving  it,  I  shall,  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
accept  this  distinguished  mark  of  your  esteem.'  {The  Weekly  Chronicle, 
Halifax,  AprU  7th,  1815.^ 
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Cashin,  Mr.  T.  F.,  457 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  832,  344 
Cathcart,  General,  55 
Cattle  Plague  (Commission),  244,  246, 

248,  249  ;  Bill,  249,  250 
Cecil,  Lord  Kobert  {see  also  Cranborne, 

Viscount,  and   Salisbury,  Marquis 

of),  221,  222,  226,  235 
ClMllcnger  expedition,  Lowe  and  the, 

377 
Chamberlain,    Mr.  Joseph,  55,   446, 

457  ;  his  bout  with  Lowe,  445 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Lowe, 

358,  et  seq. ;  Lowe's  epigram  on,  371 
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Chancery  reform,  27,  29,  42  «. 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  see  Thesiger,  Sir 
Frederick 

Chester,  BiRhop  of,  55,  445 

Chicago,  137 

Childers,  Mr.,  382 

China,  war  with,  152 

Chiiinock,  Mr.  Edward  J.,  311 

Chisholni,  Mrs.,  33 

Church  rates,  Lowe's  attitude  towards, 
79,80 

Civil    Engineers'    banquet,     Lowe's 
speech,  336  n. 

—  Service,  India,  61-66, 78, 421,  ct  seq. 

Reform,  422 

Classics  and  education,  Lowe  on,  134, 
201,  272,  331,  332,  333,  336,  474 

Cleon  and  the  sausage-seller,  318 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  408 

Clotigh,  Arthur  Hugh,  37,  127 

Coalitions,  57 

Cobden,  37,  51,  306;   Lord  Beacons- 
field's  tribute  to,  334  n. 

Colwick  Hall,  sacking  of,  159 

Commons,  House  of,  character  and 
constitution  of,  169,  273 

Commons  Preservation  Society,  377, 
378 

Comtists,  English,  280 

Confessional,  224 

Congress,  American,  and    House  of 
Commons,  169 

Conscription,  403 

Conservative  Surrender,  318,  320,  321 

Conspiracy  of  the  Unfit,  261 

Contemporary  Reviciv,  447 

Cook,  John  Douglas,  249 

Corn  duty,  364 

Cortachy  Castle,  Lines  on  the  Garden 
of  Friendship,  395 

Cossack  to  his  Steed,  86 

Courtney,  Mr.  Leonard,  442 

Cowen,  Joseph,  216,  379,  436 ;  compli- 
mented by  Lowe,  437 

Cowper,  Sir  Charles,  94,  95 

Cox,   Homersham,  on  Reform  Bills, 
323  TC. 

Cranborne,  Viscount,  235,  244,  316, 
321, 322 


DOC 

Crimea,  72,  152  ;  lesson  of,  434 
Cross,    Mr.    (afterwards    Lord),    and 

Lowe,  389 
Cumulative  vote,  319,  323 
Curran's  fleas,  282 


Daily  TKLEciurii,  .376 

Dalhousie,  Marquis  of,  87 

Dangstein,  394 

Dan  vers.  Sir  Juland,  401 

Darwin,  Charles,  201,  202 

Darwinism,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on,  203  ; 
W.  S.  Macleay  on,  204 

Dasent,  Sir  George,  42,  413,  414 

Deaf  M.P.,  story  of,  404 

Delane,  John  T.,  23,  26,  42,  1.32,  143, 
229,  248  ;  letters  of,  230,  231,  267 

Democracy  and  Darwinism,  204  ;  bat- 
tle with,  252,  ct  seq. ;  and  war,  285  ; 
last  words  on,  460  ;  American,  135, 
136,  145,  263  ;  Australian,  105,  106 

Denison  (Speaker),  letter  to  Mrs. 
Lowe,  289 

Deputations,  219,  220,  371,  372,  373, 
377,  389 

Derby,  Countess  of,  469 ;  Lowe's  letters 
to,  462-465 

Derby,  Earl  of  (the  late),  74,  239-241, 
276,  300,  301,  305,  347  ;  and  a  Coa- 
lition, 308  n.,  308 

Derby,  Earl  of  (son  of  the  above :  see 
also  Stanley,  Lord),  288,  316,  433, 
463,  469  ;  and  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
462,  ct  seq. ;  letter  to  Viscountess 
Sherbrooke,  471 

Diary  of  Tivo  Parliaments,  429, 436,452 

Dickens,  Charles,  39,  170 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  442  ;  on  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  447 

Disraeli  (see  also  Beaconsfield,  Lord), 
46,  47,  51,  65,  57, 181,  221,264,270, 
276,293,  300,304,  316,  317, 324, 330, 
347,  362,  426,  432,  438,  439;  and 
Mrs.  Lowe,  201 ;  and  Lowe  as  con- 
versationalists, 391 ;  as  debaters,  404 

Dissenters  and  the  universities,  79,  80 

Divorce  Bill,  164 

D.C.L.,  Lowe,  at  Oxford,  381 
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Douglas,  Mr.  David,  333 

Dove,  Lowe  likened  to  a  white,  372 

Dowell,  Mr.  Stephen,  on  taxation,  364  n. 

Dred,  141 

Dublin,  Lowe  in,  200 

Duff,  Sir  M.  E.  Grant,  318,  409,  427 

Dufferin,  Marquis  of,  340,  409 ;  letter 

to  Lowe  on  Icelandic  colony,  41(5 ; 

letter  to  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  472 
Duncombe,  Thomas  Slingsby,  182,  258 
Dunkellin,  Lord,  277,  298 

Early  Hours  in  the  Lords,  412 
Eastlake,  Lady,  408 
Edinburgh  Review,  413 
Edinburgh  University,  330 
Education,    Robert    Lowe    on,    215 ; 

problem    of,  330 ;    classical,    331 ; 

middle  class,  333 ;    primary,  338 ; 

letter  on,  4(52 
Egypt,  Lord  Sherbrooke  on,  459,  460 
Elcho,    Lord     (afterwards    Earl    of 

Wemyss),  277,  427 
Election  expenses,  295 
Elgin,  freedom  of  City,  381 
EUenborough,  Lord,  letter  to  Lowe,  302 
EUice,  Mrs.,  468 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  130,  296 
Emigration  to  Australia,  52 
Endowments,       educational,       337 ; 

Roman  Catholic  clergy,  844 
England  under  Lord  Beaconsficld,  389 
English  Sanitary  Institutions,  181, 184 
Epitaph  on  Robert  Lowe,  410 ;  Lowe's 

translations,  411;   Mr.  Gladstone's 

translations,  411 
Epping  Forest,  377,  378 
Eversley,  Viscount,  468 
Exchequer,  Chancellor  of,  358,  et  scq, 
—  loans,  56 

Executive,  weakness  of,  275 
Ex  hice  lucellum,  363 
Ezekiel,  book  of,  70 
Ezekiel,  sculptor,  473 

Facsimile    letter    of    Robert    Lowe, 

facing  234 
Far  West,  Sir  Douglas  Galton  on,  138 


oow 

Farrar,  Archdeacon,  475 

Farrer,  Sir  Thomas.  67,  70,  114,  115 

120,  121 
Fathers   of    families   and    flesh -and 

blood  theory,  443 
Fawcett,  Professor,  176,  324,  357,  378, 

379;  Life  of,  377 
Fearon,  Dr.,  467 
Federal  Government,  146 
Federation,  Imperial,  432 
Fenianism,  266,  3.39,  340,  345 
Fifty  Years  of  Australian  History  {see 

Parkea,  Sir  Henry) 
Finance  Minister,  first,  after  Reform 

Bill,  463 
Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  Knight  of  Kerry, 

344 
Forster,  W.  E.,  213,  221,  222,  224,  285 
Fortnightly  Revieio,  442-446 
Franchise,  county,  439;   Lowe's  last 

speech  on,  440 ;  Lowe's  last  words 

on,  460 
Franco-German  War,  382 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  447 
Froude,  Mr.  J.  A.,  219,  304 


'  G,'  the  letter,  464 

Galton,  Sir  Douglas,  127 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar,  402 

Giant  Despair,  458 

Gibson,  Milner,  153 

Gilbert's,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Happy  Land,  380 

Clisli  tlie  Outlaw,  413 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  47,  51,  83,  84,  164, 
165,  253,  254,  259,  267,  208,  269, 
271,  272,  276-278,  279;..,  285,  317, 
324,  348,  361,  392,  409,  443,  444, 
446,  450,  461,  'i63;  letter  to  Robert 
Lowe,  442  ;  to  Viscount  Sherbrooke, 
46f" ;  letter  in  memoriam,  476 

Glasgow,  freedom  of  City,  383 

Glenlyon,  lines  in  the  hotel-book,  399  n. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  JuHan,  355 

Goschen,  Mr.,  302, 393,  399,  405,  406; 
on  Lowe's  magnanimity,  439 ;  on 
Lowe's  break-down,  447 

Gower's,  Lord  Ronald,  Reminiscences, 
339  n. 
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Oralmm,  Sir  James,  56,  h;i 
Granville,  Lord,  110,  Hi,  180,  210, 

219,  229  ;  letter  of,  227 
Greece,  democracy  in,  263  ;  tour  in,  308 
Greenwood,  Frederick,  291 
Gregory,  Sir  William.  277,  340 
Grenfell,  Mr.  H.  R.,  458 
Greville's  Joimtal,  16,  45,  8H,  109, 182 
Grey,  Earl,  11,  13,  33,  40,  98 
—  Sir  George  (Home  Secretary),  249, 

278 
Grillion's  Club,  409,  473 
Grosvenor,  Earl  (Duke  of  Westminster), 

276,  277,  297,  301 
Grote,  George,  352  ;  letter  of,  233 
Guedalla,  Mr.  Joseph,  Lowe's  letter  to, 

311 
Guild  of  Literature,  39 


Halifax,  129 

—  Lord,  see  Wood,  Sir  Charles 
Hamilton,  Lord  George,  424,  426,  427, 

458 

—  Lord  Claud,  440,  442 

—  Mr.  E.  W.,  410  n. 
Harold,  England  of,  436 
Harrison,  Frederic,  280,  285 
Hartington,  Marquis  of,  387,  461 
Hartog,  Numa,  380 

Harvey,  Mrs.,  of  Ickwell-Bury,  396 

Hastings,  Warren,  64 

Hatfield  House,  Lowe  at,  339,  392 

Hayter,  Captain,  277,  295 

Head,  Sir  Edmund,  131, 134,  414  ;  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis's  letters  to,  147 

ilebrew,  Lowe's  study  of,  401 

Helgi  and  Sigrun,  417 

Herald,  Melbourne,  on  Sir  William 
Molesworth  and  Lowe,  101 

Herbert,  Sidney  (afterwards  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Lea),  75,  83,  210 

Herodes  Atticus,  376 

History  of  the  Elementary  School 
Contest  in  England,  214,  221,  222 

Hole,  Reynolds,  Dean  of  Rochester, 
358 

Holland  House,  178,  408 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  414 


.lOI 


Holyoake,  Mr.,  '.>57 

Home  Rule,  Irish,  Lowe  on,  431,  461 

Home    Secretary,    387  ;     comparison 

with  Lord  Cross,  389 
Homer,  474 
Hood's  Poems,  20H 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  3H0 
Hope,  Mr.  Roresford,  3'2'2,  427 
Horse's  Epitaph,  394 
Horsman,  Mr.,  46,  267,  277 
Houghton,  Lord,  355 
Huddlestone,  Mr.  (Haron),  155,  173 
Hume,  John  Deacon,  149 
Hunt,  Mr,  Ward,  387 
Hutton,  Mr.  R,  H.,  350,  355 


Icelandic  Sagas,  413 
Imperial  Institute,  46',) 

—  Parliament,  docility  of,  418 
Imperialism,  433  ;   Lowe  on,  434,  435 
India  Bill,  60 

Indian     Civil    Service,     61-6»i,     78; 

Robert  Lowe  and,  421,  ct  seq. 
Inns  of  Court,  29,  30, 42  n. 
Ionian  Islands,  164 
Ireland,   problem    of,   338 ;   and   the 

Colonies,  341 ;  Lord  Derby  on,  464 
Irish  Church,  348,  3(52 

—  Home  Rule,  431,  461 

—  in  America,  340 

—  land  policy,  3()2 

—  Parliament,  342 

—  predial  injustice,  456 

—  separation,  342 

—  tour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowe's,  199 

—  vote,  origin  of,  261  n. 
Irving,  Joseph,  292,  293,  370 


Jarvis,  Mrs.,  narrative  of  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's  Norway  trip,  414-416 

Jenkins,  Mr.  Edward,  401,  414 

Jevons,  Professor  Stanley,  364,  368 

Johnson,  Dr.,  391 

—  President,  on  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
278 

Joint  Stock  Companies  and  Banking 
Acts,  112  et  seq. 
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Jowett,  Rev.  B.  (Master  of  Balliol),  60, 
35(),  4G7 ;  Memoir  of  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  482 

Jubilee,  Queen's,  4()!) 


Kane'h  Expedition  to  the  Arctic 
Regions,  143 

Kars,  the  downfall  of,  8() 

Kidderminster  elections,  44,  112; 
Lowe  and  borough  of,  70  ;  Canon 
Melville  on,  154;  Lowe's  speeches 
at,  77,  1(')(»  et  scq.;  riots,  154-158; 
Lowe  retires  from,  172 

Kiteley,  Mr.  J.,  Mayor  of  Kidder- 
minster, Ijowc's  letter  to,  157 

Knox,  Mr.,  41 


Land  Question,  Lowe  on,  462 

Lang,  Andrew,  29!>,  322 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  175  ;  letters 

of,  211,  232,  2()5 
Lansdowne  House,  178 
Law  reforms,  42  n. 
Lee,  General,  140 

Legacy  and  Succession  duties,  308, 309 
Legacy,    Lowe's,    to    the    House    of 

Commons,  440 
Lewis,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles),  438 
Lewis,   Sir    George  Cornewall,    151 ; 
Lowe's   admiration  for  character  of, 
84,   140,  250,  257,  407  ;    letter  to 
Mrs.  Lowe,  203  ;  death  of,  230  n 
Liberalism,  263,  271 ;  ideal  of,  445 
Ir! censed  victuallers,  389 
Life  and  Times  of  Queen   Victoria, 

164  n.,  365,  389,  422 
'  Lifers,'  35:^ 

Limited  liability,  49,  113-121 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  146 
Lingen,   Mr.   (afterwards  Lord),  217, 
221,  223,  224 ;  Lowe's  letter  to,  217 ; 
letter  in  memoriam,  478 
Lispings  of  the  nursery,  437 
Liverpool  Corporation,  123 
London  University   and    Lowe,  350, 

421,  425,  431,  471 
Lords,  House  of,  107,  108,  353,  412 


MOL 

Lowe,  Elizabeth  Agnes  Pyndar,  death 

of,  209 
—  Mr.,  at  the  Board  of  Health,  by  Sir 

John  Simon,  185 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  127, 128 
Lowndes  Square,  91 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  319,  349,  351,  352, 

431 
Lucy,  Henry,  on  Lowe,  428, 430, 440, 452 
Lunn,  Edward,  letter  to  Lowe,  314 
Lytc's  Sailor's  Grave,  383 
Lytton,  Buhver,  39 


Macaui-ay,  Lord,  40,  04,  178,  452 

McCarthy,  Mr.  Justin,  197 

Macdoncll,  James,  479 

Macfie,  Mr.  R.  A.,  330 

Macleay,  Sir  George,  407,  408 

—  William  Sharpe,  92  ;  letters  of,  93, 
204,  234  ;  death  of,  237 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  403 

Macpherson,  Mr.  Allan,  of  Blair- 
gowrie, 14 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  42  n.,  175 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  392 

Malmesbury,  Lord  (Memoirs  of  an 
ex-Minister),  81  «,,  83,  103,  240 

Manchester:  overture  to  Lowe,  171 

Manning,  Cardinal,  on  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  405,  409,  459 

Maritime  insurance,  149 

Married  Women's  Property  Bill,  349u. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit,  170 

Match  tax,  302,  303,  308,  309  ;  Lowe's 
repartee,  308 »,;  Mr.  Stanley 
Jevons'  pamphlet  on  Match  Tax  : 
a  Problem  in  Finance,  308 

Maudslay,  Di.  Henry,  355 

Mayo,  Earl,  13,  339 

Melville,  Canon,  43;  Lowe's  letters  to. 
172,  175,  239,  302,  324 

Metaphysical  Society,  409 

Metcalfe,  Lord  (Sir  Charles),  04,  88 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  60,  65,  239,  250, 
253,  254,  255,  279  n.,  281,  282,  283, 
324 

Miller,  Dr.  William  Allen,  351 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  4 
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Moleswoitli,  Lady,  307 
Monsell,  Mr.,  387 
Morley,  John,  his  Life  of  Cobdcn,  38, 

•^1  ;  as  a  journalist,  SSS,  3o« 
Mortlock,  Miss,  portrait  of  Lord  Sher- 

brooke,  471 
Mozley,  Eev.  Thomas,  41 
Murray,  Mr,,  34.'> 

Musters,  Mrs.  (Byron's  Mary),  159 
i'^Iustcrs,   Mrs.    Chaworth,    15!»,    305, 
414 ;  Lowe's  letters  to,  449,  452, 450  •' 

Reminiscences  of  Lord  Slierbr'ooke! 
515 

Musty  parchments,  122  I 
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NA1.0LKON  in.  and  the  cnnpdU'tat,  35 

iNational  Debt,  258 

Nettleship,  Mr.,  4(59,  470 

Nevill,  liady  Dorotliy,  394 

New  Guinea,  404 

Neto  lie  clew  on  Lord  Khci'hrooke  at 

Mr.  Goschen's,  405 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  72,  73,  10 i  ;  his 

Kducation  Commission,  213 
Niagara,  130 

Niagara   Shooting   (battle    with    de- 
mocracy), 304  ;  and  After,  .329 
Nineteenth  Century,  443,   445,    440 

453,  450 
North  and  South,  135  ; 

Northbrook,  Lord,  3S2,  421,  4-^8 
Northcote,    Sir    Stafford    (afterwards  i 
Lord  Iddesleigh),  299,  n.  300,  301    i 
322,  442 

Northern  Circuit,  Robert  Lowe  on,  2 
Northumberland,  Duke  of  339 
Norton.  Hon.  Mrs.,  on  Kobe.'t  Lowe.  . 

Norway,  Lowe's  trip  to,  414,  ct  seq.        ' 


Oaths,  Parliamentary,  459 
Obstruction  or  cloture,  453 
Old  Mortalitji,  407 
O'Loghlen,  Sir  Colman,  355 
Opportunism,  Lord   Derby's,  321  n 

348 11.  ■' 

Origin  of  Species,  202 
VOL.    II. 


(    Osborne,  Bernal.  42;  Lowe's  letters  to, 
IM,   238.  208  ;  Delane's  letter   to 
207 

-  Mrs.  Bernal,  Lowe's  lines  in  auto- 
«iaph-book,  207;  Lowe's  letter  to. 

Outram,  Sir  James,  07,  {)8,  09  10-'  • 
Lowe's  letters  to,  (i8,  88  ;  a„d  Arab 
chiefs,  89 

—  Mrs..  Lowe's  letter  to,  70 

—  'Sir  l'\  B.,  89 
Overstone,  Lord,  115,  355 

Oxford  University,  Boyai  Comnussion 
on.  18;  Lowe's  letter  to  the  Com- 
mission, 19;  University  Bill,  438- 
Lowe  at,  381 


PAdKNSTKCKEIl,  thc  OCulist,   H\U 

I    J'all  Mall  Gazette,  400;  on   Lowe's 
oratory,  291 
Palmerston,   Lord,   53,  75,  HO    '>3H 
a.'{9,  2^0,  241,  280;  letter  of '  2o<»  •' 
death  of,  242  ;  Lowe's  estimate  of,' 
242,  243 

Barkes,  Sir  Ilonry,  7,  9,   242  11.,  353, 
•■*•>  1,  407 ;  letter  to  Viscount  Sher- 
^  brooke,  471  ;  Lowe's  letter  to,  102 
Parliament,  Lowe  as  member  of  4''9 
Parnell,  C.  S.,  341 
—  Commission  Court,  473 
Parties,  parliamentary,  318 
l'atrona<.;e,  82 
Pattison,  Mark,  on  Newmanites   and 

Liberals,  17 
Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  59 
Peel,  General,  294  «.,  299,  310,  322 
Peel's,  Sir  Bobcrt,  pictures,  377 
Peerage,  colonial.  95 

Lowe  reluctant  to  accept,  448,  450 
Peers,  House  of  (.s^;  Lords,  House  of) 
Pellegrini's  statuette,  sm 
Pencarrow,  307 
Pendell  Court,  407 
I'ender.  Sir  John,  400 
Pension,  Lowe's  refusal  of.  450 
Pessimism,  Lowe's,  273 
Philadelphia,  142 
i'liilharmonic  Hall,  Liverpool,  27 
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rhilosophical  Radicals,  107,  '61'.} 

PJiotograph,  Lines  on  a,  iWt 

Pig,  analogy  of,  374 

Pig-sticking  interest,  325 

Pioneer,  Allahabad,  427 

Pitt,  William,  and  the  Act  of  Union, 
Lowe  on,  343  ;  Lord  llosebery  and 
Duke  of  Argyll  on,  343  n. 

Pius  IX.,  34 

Placard,  Gladstonian,  308 

Playfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  244,  3HH 

riimsoll,  Mr.,  14!) 

Pocket  boroughs,  290 

Poems  of  a  Life,  3'.)4 

Political  Economy  Club,  108  ;  Lowe's 

address  at,  44(i 
Pope's  brass  band,  22.'5 
Postcard,  Lines  on,  412 
Problems,  the  two,  321) 
Punch,  tribute  to  Lowe,  327,  475 
Pym,  273 


'  Q,'  letter  of,  248 

Quain,  the  late  Sir  John  Richard,  351 

—  Sir  Richard,   244,  248,   350,    354, 

355,  381,  431,  407 
Quarterly  Ucvieio,  144,  215,  2G4,  285, 

318,  320,  325,  338,  345 
Quebec,  133 
Queen's  Colleges,  34 


R's,  the  throe,  21()-218 

Raglan,  Lord,  80,  81;/. 

Recreation,  A  Statesman's,  391 

Redesdale,  Lord,  45',) 

Redgrave,    Richard    (Memoirs),    220, 

331),  3'.)1,  3!)2,  40(i 
Reform  Club,  Robert  Lowe  and  the,  15, 

408 
liefunn  Essaijs,  285 
Reform    resolutions,   Disraeli's,   315 ; 

Lowe  on,  315 
Refonn  Spccclies  and  Letters,  312 
Reformer,  an  old,  on  Lowo,  150 
Raid,  Mr.  Lestock  Robert,  07,  08 
Reid,   Ml.   Weinyss,   on    Lord   Derby, 
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Reminiscences  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  — 

by    Mrs.  Chaworth    Musters,  515 ; 

by  Hon.  Lionel  A.  ToUemache,  521 ; 

letter  by  the  Rev.  William  Rogers, 

537 
Representative  Government,  Mill's,  2S2 
Residuum,  '*74  n. 
Resignation,  verses,  413 
Retford  speech,  437 
Revised  code,21G-218 
Riddell,  Sir  Walter,  472 
Rinderpest  (see  Cattle  Plague) 
Roebuck,  John  Arthur,  73,  83 
Rogers,  Rev.  Wni.,  letter:  reminiscence 

of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  515 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  225,  220 
Rosebery,  Earl  of,  343  n. 
Ross,  Earl  of,  340 
Rothschild,  Baron,  of  Mentmore,  380, 

430 
Rotton,  Mr.  J.  F.,  350 
Royal  Titles  Rill,  430 
Rusden,  G.  W.,  14 
Ruskin,  Mr.,  280  n. 
Russell,  Mr.  George,  47,  51  ;    on  Mr. 

Gladstone's  overthrow,  380 
—  Lord,  John,  27,  40,  73,  253,  207, 

208,    270,    324  ;    Lowe    repudiates 

allegiance  to,  287 
Russia,  Lowe  on  war  with,  80,  82 


SAir.oR's  Grave,  383 

St.  Albans,  Duchess  of,  207 

St.  Dunstan,  290 

St.  Louis,  138 

Saintsbury,Mr.  George,  240,  ;{05,  348  7!- 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  4;U,  430 

Saturday  Review,  104,  222,  223,  24'.) 

Say,  M.  Leon,  440 

Schiller,  Lowe's  translation  from,  4i;{ 

Scotch  INLP.'s,  404 

Scotland,  Lowe's  love  of,  397 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  33(5 

Scudamore,  Mr.,  387 

Selborne,  Lord,  tribute  to  Lord  Sher- 
brooke, 401 

Select  Committee  on  Education,  225, 
220 
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Sellar,  P .jfessoi'  and  Mrs.,  4G7 
Senate,  American,  Roman,  and  House 

of  Lords,  353 
Seward  at  Lansdowne  House,  178 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  33,  291,  35G,  450  ; 

Lowe's  letters  to,  329,  356 ;   letter 

from,  454 
Sharpey,  Professor,  201,  351 
Sheppard,  Itev.  J.  G.,  protects  Lowe, 

154 
Sherbrooke,  Henry,  letters  to,  ]  5,  225, 

234,  241,  244,  247,  251,  208,  277, 

278,  293,  29H,  308,  309,  324,  358, 

305,  398,  438,  449,  459 

—  Lord,  a  personal  memoir,  by  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  482;  a  study, 
by  Sir  John  Simon,  K.C.B.,  501. 
Sec  also  Eerniniscences 

—  Georgiana,  Viscountess,  death  of, 
461 

—  Sir  John  Coape,  memoir  of,  539 
■  -  Prize,  338 

—  Warlingham,  190 
Shipping  dues,  122  et  spq. 

Simon,  Sir  John,  100,  180,  201;  on 
Lowe  at  the  Board  of  Health,  185  ; 
study  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  501 

Smith,  Adam,  44(J 

—  Goldwin,  135,  130,  144,  199,  200, 
343 

—  Sydney,  391 

—  Sir  William,  338  ;  and  Lord  Sher- 
brooke, 345 

—  W.  H.,  334?/. 

Sneyd,  Caroline,  Viscountess  Sher- 
brooke, 400 

Society  for  tlie  Reform  of  Colonial 
Government,  Lowe's  address  be- 
fore, 5 

Socrates  and  Robert  Lowe,  371 

Spectator,  38,  224  ;  on  Lowe's  oratory, 
289 

Speeches,  Lowe's  Australian,  104 ; 
Lowe's  disregard  of  his  own,  311 

Spencer,  Earl,  244 

Standard  on  Robert  Lowe,  100 

Stanhope,  Earl,  and  tlio  Plains  of 
Troy,  375 

Stanhope,  Mr.  Edward,  429,  458  j 
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Stanley,  Lord  {see  also  Derby,  Earl  of), 

61,  207,  281,  300,  308,  310 ;    letter 

to  Lowe,  173 ;  letter  to  Mrs.  Lowe, 

288 
—  Lord,  of  Alderley,  149 
Stanton,  Mr.,  140 
Steam  communication  with  Australia, 

99 
Stephen,  Mr.  Leslie,  on  Fawcett,  377 
Stevens,  Alfred,  and  Robert  Lowe,  379, 

387 
Stratford  de  Redclitte,  Lord,  Lowe's 

lines  on  his  Greek  poems,  413 
Strzelecki,     Count,    o39  ;     compares 

Lowe  and  Palmevston,  392 
Success,  Lowe's  verses,  359 
Succession  and  legacy  duty,  302,  308  ; 

Disraeli  attacks,  309 
Suez  Canal  shares,  430 
Swift,  Jonathan,  443 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  104 

Tait,  Archbishop,  18 

'  Talk  and  Talkers,'  New  Review  on, 
405 

Taxation  and  war,  385  ii. 

Temple,  Dr.,  290 

Ten  Minutes  Bill,  310 

Tennyson,  159,  KiO,  221 

Thames  Embankment,  378 

Therry,  Sir  Roger,  97 

Thesiger.  Sir  Frederick  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford), 123,  347;  his  bon  mot,  125 

Thiers,  M.,  40 

Third  Party,  207 

Thompson,  Sir  Heiuy,  355 

Thomson,  Deas,  95 

Thring,  Lord,  115,  119,  405 

Times,  17,  23,  78,  84,  80,  87,  96,  112, 
113, 119, 220,  248,  303  n.,  425  ;  1  .owe 
on  staff  of,  23-42 ;  severs  his  connec- 
tion with,  355 
Timon  of  Athens,  272 
Tollemache,   Hon.    Lionel,    30H  ;    re- 
miniscences of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  521 
Tomline  i\  Lowe,  375 
Tomline,    Colonel,     and     his     silver 
bullion,  373  ;  Lowe's  reply  to,  374 
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Trades  unions,  Lowe  on,  284,  320,  325 

Trevelyan,  Sir  George,  440,  442 

Trip  through  the  Htates  and  Canaila, 

127 
Trojan  horse,  2G1),  270 
Tukc,  Mr.  James,  453,  454 
Tupp,  A.  Cotterell,  421,  428 ;  Lowe's 

letters  to,  423,  424,  427,  42!»,  450, 

457,  458 
Type-writer,  39G 

Unionist  Liberal  party,  461,  406 
Unions  (see  Trades  unions) 
United  States,  Lowe  in,  127  et  scq. 
Universal  suffrage  in  America,  135 
Universities,  Australian,  100 
University,  London  :   Lowe's  endow- 
ment. 337 
—  llefonn,  It),  438 

Vici:-I'in:sii)i;.NT  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

109  ct  scq. 
Victorian  goldfiolds,  !)3 
Vign  Glwii's  Sd'ja,  413 
Vivisection,  447 

W.\i,i)i;(H!.vvK,  Lady,  201 

Wales,  Lowe's  trips  in,  3!)8,  390 

Wallace,  Mr.,  on  reciprocity  and  free 
trade,  446 

Wallis,  Judge,  concerning  Lowe  and 
Northern  Circuit,  2 

Walsh,  Sir  John,  letters  to  Lowe,  290, 
293 

Walter.  Mr.  John,  23,  221,  222 

Ward,  Lord,  43 

Warlingham  village,  19G 

Watts,  Mr.  G.  F.,  108 

Welby,  Sir  Reginald,  on  Lowe  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  383-385 


YOU 

Wellesley,  Lord,  64 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  38,  81 
Wei.tworth,  G.,  letter  to  Lowe,  3 

-  W.  C,  8,  \\i>,  353,  354 
Westbury.  Lord,  22H.  229,  238 ;  letter 

of,  228  ;  wit  combat  with  Lowe,  405 
Westminster,  Dean   of,  sec   Bradley. 

George  Granville 
Whig  Convention  at  Baltimore,  141 
Whitehead  torpedo,  404 
Whiteside,  Mr..  48,  86 
Wiesbaden,  469 

Wilberforce.  Bishop,  13,  47,  405 
Williams,  Sir  W.  Fenwick,  175 
Wilson,  Bight  Hon.  J.,  209  n. 

—  Sir  Bivers,  372  ;  on  Lowe  and  depu- 
tations, 373 

—  Mr.  Robert,  164  n.,  .365  ;  on  Lowe's 
popularity,  389,  422 

Winchester  revisited,  467 

Windejer,  Sir  William,  407  ;  letter  in 

memoriam,  477 
Wood,  Sir  Charles  (Lord  Halifax),  59, 

60.  78 ;  letter  of,  231 

—  Dr.  F.  J.,  351  n. 

Wordsworth,   Dr.   Charles,   Bishop  of 

St.  Andrews,  14 
Working  classes,  281,  282,  283,  284 
Working  man'n  tribute  to  Lowe,  326 
World,  The,  196 


X  '  on  Cabinet  otlices.  300 ;  on  Lowe's 
cynicism,  301 


Y.VTKS,  Mr.  Edmund.  VM't 

Yorkshire   surgeon's    letter   to  Lowe, 

313 
Young,  Sir  John  (Lord  Lisgar),  242 
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